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PREFACE. 


In  the  year  eighteeA  l^undred  a^d  eighteen  I  trav- 
elled through  a  large  part  of  Spain,  and  spent  several 
months  in  Madrid.  My  object  was  to  increase  a  very 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  language  and  literature 
of  the  country,  and  to  purchase  Spanish  books,  always 
so  rare  in  the  great  book-marts  of  the  rest  of  Europe, 
In  some  respects,  the  time  of  my  visit  was  favorable 
to  the  purposes  for  which  I  made  it ;  in  others,  it  was 
not  Such  books  as  I  wanted  were  then,  it  is  true, 
less  valued  in  Spain  than  they  are  now,  but  it  was 
chiefly  because  the  country  was  in  a  depressed  and 
unnatural  state ;  and,  if  its  men  of  letters  were  more 
than  commonly  at  leisure  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of 
a  stranger,  their  number  had  been  materially  dimin- 
ished by  political  persecution,  and  intercourse  with 
them  was  difficult  because  they  had  so  little  connec- 
tion with  each  other,  and  were  so  much  shut  out  from 
the  world  around  them. 

It  was,  in  fact,  one  •  of  the  darkest  periods  of  the 
reign  of  Ferdinand  the  Seventh,  when  the  desponding 
seemed  to  think  that  the  eclipse  was  not  only  total, 
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but  "beyond  all  hope  of  day."  The  absolute  power 
of  the  monarch  had  been  as  yet  nowhere  publicly 
questioned;  and  his  government,  which  had  revived 
the  Inquisition  and  was  not  wanting  in  its  spirit, 
had,  from  the  first,  silenced  the  press,  and,  wherever  its 
influence  extended,  now  threatened  the  extinction  of  all 
generous  culture.  Hardly  four  years  had  elapsed  since 
the  old  order  of  things  had  been  restored  at  Madrid, 
and  already  most  of  the  leading  men  of  letters,  whose 
home  was  naturally  in  the  capital,  were  in  prison  or  in 
exile.  Melendez  Valdes,  the  first  Spanish  poet  of  the 
age,  had  just  died  in  misery  on  the  imfriendly  soil 
of  France.  Quintana,  in  many  respects  the  heir  to 
his  honors,  was  confined  in  the  fortress  of  Pamplona. 
Martinez  de  la  Bosa,  who  has  since  been  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  nation  as  well  as  of  its  literature,  was 
shut  up  in  Pefion  on  the  coast  of  Barbary.  Moratin 
was  languishing  in  Paris,  while  his  comedies  were 
applauded  to  the  very  echo  by  his  enemies  at  home. 
The  Duke  de  Rivas,  who,  like  the  old  nobles  of  the 
proudest  days  of  the  monarchy,  has  distinguished  him- 
self alike  in  arms,  in  letters,  and  in  the  civil  govern- 
ment and  foreign  diplomacy  of  his  country,  was  liv- 
ing retired  on  the  estates  of  his  great  house  in  An- 
dalusia. Others  of  less  mark  and  note  shared  a  fate 
as  rigorous ;  and,  if  Clemencin,  Navarrete,  and  Marina 
were  permitted  still  to  linger  in  the  capital  from 
which  their  friends  had  been  driven,  their  footsteps 
were  watched  and  their  lives  were  imquiet 
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Among  the  men  of  letters  whom  I  earliest  knew 
in  Madrid  was  Don  Jose  Antonio  Conde,  a  retired, 
gentle,  modest  scholar,  rarely  occupied  with  events 
of  a  later  date  than  the  times  of  the  Spanish  Arabs, 
whose  history  he  afterwards  illustrated.  But,  far  as 
his  character  and  studies  removed  him  from  political 
turbulence,  he  had  already  tasted  the  bitterness  of  a 
political  exile;  and  now,  in  the  honorable  poverty  to 
which  he  had  been  reduced,  he  not  unwillingly  con- 
sented to  pass  several  hours  of  each  day  with  me, 
and  direct  my  studies  in  the  literature  of  his  coimtry. 
In  this  I  was  very  fortunate.  We  read  together  the 
early  Castilian  poetry,  of  which  he  knew  more  than 
he  did  of  the  most  recent,  and  to  which  his  thoughts 
and  tastes  were  much  nearer  akin.  He  assisted  me, 
too,  in  collecting  the  books  I  needed; — never  an  easy 
task  where  bookselling,  in  the  sense  elsewhere  given 
to  the  word,  was  unknown,  and  where  the  Inquisition 
and  the  confessional  had  often  made  what  was  most 
desirable  most  rare.  But  Don  Jose  knew  the  lurking- 
places  where  such  books  and  their  owners  were  to  be 
sought ;  and  to  him  I  am  indebted  for  the  foimdation 
of  a  collection  in  Spanish  literature,  which,  without 
help  like  his,  I  should  have  failed  to  make.  I  owe 
him,  therefore,  much ;  and,  though  the  grave  has  long 
since  closed  over  my  friend  and  his  persecutors,  it  is 
still  a  pleasure  to  me  to  acknowledge  obligations  which 
I  have  never  ceased  to  feel. 

Many  circumstances,  since  the  period  of  my  visit  to 
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but  "beyond  all  hope  of  day."  The  absolute  power 
of  the  monarch  had  been  as  yet  nowhere  publicly 
questioned;  and  his  government,  which  had  revived 
the  Inquisition  and  was  not  wanting  in  its  spirit, 
had,  from  the  first,  silenced  the  press,  and,  wherever  its 
influence  extended,  now  threatened  the  extinction  of  all 
generous  culture.  Hardly  four  years  had  elapsed  since 
the  old  order  of  things  had  been  restored  at  Madrid, 
and  already  most  of  the  leading  men  of  letters,  whose 
home  was  naturally  in  the  capital,  were  in  prison  or  in 
exile.  Melendez  Valdes,  the  first  Spanish  poet  of  the 
age,  had  just  died  in  misery  on  the  unfriendly  soil 
of  France.  Quintana,  in  many  respects  the  heir  to 
his  honors,  was  confined  in  the  fortress  of  Pamplona. 
Martinez  de  la  Bosa,  who  has  since  been  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  nation  as  well  as  of  its  literature,  was 
shut  up  in  Peaon  on  the  coast  of  Barbary.  Moratin 
was  languishing  in  Paris,  while  his  comedies  were 
applauded  to  the  very  echo  by  his  enemies  at  home. 
The  Duke  de  Rivas,  who,  like  the  old  nobles  of  the 
proudest  days  of  the  monarchy,  has  distinguished  him- 
self alike  in  arms,  in  letters,  and  in  the  civil  govern- 
ment and  foreign  diplomacy  of  his  country,  was  liv- 
ing retired  on  the  estates  of  his  great  house  in  An- 
dalusia. Others  of  less  mark  and  note  shared  a  fate 
as  rigorous ;  and,  if  Clemencin,  Navarrete,  and  Marina 
were  permitted  still  to  Hnger  in  the  capital  from 
which  their  friends  had  been  driven,  their  footsteps 
were  watched  and  their  lives  were  unquiet. 
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Spain,  have  favored  my  successive  attempi;s  to  iacrease 
thcf  Spanish  library  I  then  began.  The  residence  in 
Madrid  of  my  friend,  the  late  Mr.  Alexander  Hill 
Everett,  who  ably  represented  his  country  for  several 
years  at  the  court  of  Spain ;  and  the  subsequent  resi- 
dence there,  in  the  same  high  position,  of  my  friend, 
Mr.  Washington  Irving,  equally  honored  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  but  especially  cherished  by 
Spaniards  for  the  enduring  monument  he  has  erected 
to  the  history  of  their  early  adventures,  and  for  the 
charming  fictions,  whose  scene  he  has  laid  in  their 
romantic  country; — these  fortunate  circumstances  nat- 
urally opened  to  me  whatever  facilities  for  collecting 
books  could  be  afforded  by  the  kindness  of  persons 
in  places  so  distinguished,  or  by  their  desire  to  spread 
among  their  countrymen  at  home  a  literature  they 
knew  so  well  and  loved  so  much. 

But  to  two  other  persons,  not  unconnected  with  these 
statesmen  and  men  of  letters,  it  is  no  less  my  duty 
and  my  pleasure  to  make  known  my  obligations.  Thv 
first  of  them  is  Mr.  O.  Rich,  formerly  a  Consul  of  the 
United  States  in  Spain;  the  same  bibliographer  to 
whom  Mr.  Irving  and  Mr.  Prescott  have  avowed  sim- 
ilar obligations,  and  to  whose  personal  regard  I  owc^ 
hardly  less  than  I  do  to  his  extraordinar}^  knowledge 
of  rare  and  curious  books,  and  his  extraordinary  suc- 
cess in  collecting  them.  The  other  is  Don  Pascual  do 
(layangos,  Professor  of  ^Vrabic  in  the  University  of 
Madrid,  —  certainly  in  his  peculiar  department  amonj; 
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the  most  eminent  scholars  now  living,  and  one  to  whose 
familiarity  with  whatever  regards  the  literature  of  his 
own  country,  the  frequent  references  in  my  notes  bear 
a  testimony  not  to  be  mistaken.  With  the  former  of 
these  gentlemen  I  have  been  in  constant  communication 
for  many  years,  and  have  received  from  him  valuable 
contributions  of  books  and  manuscripts  collected  in 
Spain,  England,  and  France  for  my  library.  With 
the  latter,  to  whom  I  am  not  less  largely  indebted,  I 
first  became  personally  acquainted  when  I  passed  in 
Europe  the  period  between  1835  and  1838,  seeking  to 
know  scholars  such  as  he  is,  and  consulting,  not  only 
the  principal  public  libraries  of  the  Continent,  but  such 
rich  private  collections  as  those  of  Lord  Holland  in 
England,  of  M.  Temaux-Compans  in  France,  and  of 
the  venerated  and  much-loved  Tieck  in  Germany;  ajl 
of  which  were  made  accessible  to  me  by  the  frank 
kindness  of  their  owners. 

The  natural  result  of  such  a  long-continued  interest 
in  Spanish  literature,  and  of  so  many  pleasant  induce- 
ments to  study  it,  has  been  —  I  «peak  in  a  spirit  of 
extenuation  and  self-defence  —  a  hook.  In  the  interval 
between  my  two  residences  in  Europe  I  delivered  lec- 
tures upon  its  principal  topics  to  successive  classes  in 
Harvard  College;  and,  on  my  return  home  from  the 
second,  I  endeavoured  to  arrange  these  lectures  for 
publication.  But  when  I  had  already  employed  much 
labor  and  time  on  them,  I  found  —  or  thought  I  found 
—  that  the  tone  of  discussion  which  T  had  adopted  for 
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my  academical  audiences  was  not  suited  to  the  pur- 
poses of  a  regular  history.  Destroying,  therefore,  what 
I  had  written,  I  began  afresh  my  never  unwelcome 
task,  and  so  have  prepared  the  present  work,  as  little 
connected  with  all  I  had  previously  done  as  it,  per- 
haps, can  be,  and  yet  cover  so  much  of  the  same 
ground. 

In  correcting  my  manuscript  for  the  press  I  have 
enjoyed  the  counsels  of  two  of  my  more  intimate 
friends ;  of  Mr.  Francis  C.  Gray,  a  scholar  who  should 
permit  the  world  to  profit  more  than  it  does  by  the 
large  resources  of  his  accurate  and  tasteful  learning, 
and  of  Mr.  William  H.  Prescott,  the  historian  of  both 
hemispheres,  whose  name  will  not  be'  forgotten  in  ei- 
ther, but  whose  honors  will  always  be  dearest  to  those 
who  have  best  known  the  discouragements  under  which 
they  have  been  won,  and  the  modesty  and  gentleness 
with  which  they  are  worn.  To  these  faithful  friends, 
whose  unchanging  regard  has  entered  into  the  happi- 
ness of  all  the  active  years  of  my  life,  I  make  my 
aflFectionate  acknowledgments,  as  I  now  part  from  a 
work  in  which  they  have  always  taken  an  interest,  and 
which,  wherever  it  goes,  will  carry  on  its  pages  the 
silent  proofs  of  their  kindness  and  taste. 

Park  Street,  Boston,  1849. 

1  cannot  dismiss  the  last  sheet  of  this  BKstory,  with- 
out oflFering  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  conductors  of 
the  University  Press  at  Cambridge,  and  to  Mr.  George 
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Nichols,  its  scholarlike  corrector,  for  the  practised  skill 
and  conscientious  fidelity  with  which,  after  it  was  in 
type,  my  work  has  been  revised  and  prepared  for 
publication. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

Division  of  the  Subject.  —  Origin   of  Spanish  Literature  in  Times 
or  GREAT  Trouble. 

In  the  earliest  ages  of  every  literature  that  has 
vindicated  for  itself  a  permanent  character  in  mod- 
em Europe,  much  of  what  constituted  its  foimdations 
was  the  result  of  local  situation  and  of  circumstan- 
ces seemingly  accidental.  Sometimes,  as  in  Provence, 
where  the  climate  was  mild  and  the  soil  luxuriant, 
a  premature  refinement  started  forth,  which  was  sud- 
denly blighted  by  the  influences  of  the  surroimding 
barbarism.  Sometimes,  as  in  Lombardy  and  in  a  few 
portions  of  France,  the  institutions  of  antiquity  were 
80  long  preserved  by  the  old  mimicipalities,  that,  in 
occasional  intervals  of  peace,  it  seemed  as  if  the  an- 
cient forms  of  civilization  might  be  revived  and  pre- 
vail ;  —  hopes  kindled  only  to  be  extinguished  by  the 
violence  amidst  which  the  first  modem  communities, 
with  the  policy  they  needed,  were  brought  forth  and 
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established.  And  sometimes  both  these  causes  were 
combined  with  others,  and  gave  promise  of  a  poetiy 
full  of  freshness  and  originality,  which,  however,  as  it 
advanced,  was  met  by  a  spirit  more  vigorous  than  its 
own,  beneath  whose  predominance  its  language  was 
forbidden  to  rise  above  the  condition  of  a  local  dialect, 
or  became  merged  in  that  of  its  more  fortunate  rival ; 
—  a  result  which  we  early  recognize  alike  in  Sicily, 
Naples,  and  Venice,  where  the  authority  of  the  great 
Tuscan  masters  was,  from  the  first,  as  loyally  acknowl- 
edged as  it  was  in  Florence  or  Pisa. 

Like  much  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  the  southwestern 
portion,  now  comprising  the  kingdoms  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  was  aflFected  by  nearly  all  these  diflFerent  in- 
fluences. Favored  by  a  happy  climate  and  soil,  by 
the  remains  of  Roman  culture,  which  had  lingered 
long  in  its  mountains,  and  by  the  earnest  and  pas- 
sionate spirit  which  has  marked  its  people  through 
their  many  revolutions  down  to  the  present  day,  the 
first  signs  of  a  revived  poetical  feeling  are  perceptible 
in  the  Spanish  peninsula  even  before  they  arc  to  be 
found,  with  their  distinctive  characteristics,  in  that 
of  Italy.  But  this  earliest  literature  of  modem  Spain, 
a  part  of  which  is  Provencal  and  the  rest  absolutely 
Castilian  or  Spanish,  appeared  in  troubled  times,  when 
it  was  all  but  impossible  that  it  should  be  advanced 
freely  or  rapidly  in  the  forms  it  was  destined  at  last 
to  wear.  For  the  masses  of  the  Christian  Spaniards 
filling  the  separate  states,  into  which  their  countrj* 
was  most  unhappily  divided,  were  then  involved  in  that 
tremendous  warfare  with  their  Arab  invaders,  whicli, 
for  twenty  generations,  so  consumed  their  strength, 
that,  long  before  the  cross  was  planted  on  the  towers 
of  the   Alhambra,  and  peace  had   given   opi)ortunity 
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for  the  ornaments  of  life,  Dante,  Petrarca,  and  Boc- 
caccio had  appeared  in  the  comparative  quiet  of  Lom- 
bardy  and  Tuscany,  and  Italy  had  again  taken  her 
accustomed  place  at  the  head  of  the  elegant  litera- 
ture of  the  world. 

Under  such  circumstances,  a  large  portion  of  the 
Spaniards,  who  had  been  so  long  engaged  in  this 
solemn  contest,  as  the  forlorn  hope  of  Christendom, 
against  the  intrusion  of  Mohammedanism*  and  its  im- 
perfect ci\ilization  into  Europe,  and  who,  amidst  all 
their  sufferings,  had  constantly  looked  to  Rome,  as 
to  the  capital  seat  of  their  faith,  for  consolation  and 
encouragement,  did  not  hesitate  again  to  acknowledge 
the  Italian  supremacy  in  letters^  —  a  supremacy  to 
which,  in  the  days  of  the  Empire,  their  allegiance  had 
been  complete.  A  school  formed  on  Italian  models 
naturally  followed  ;  and  though  the  rich  and  original 
genius  of  Spanish  poetry  received  less  from  its  influ- 
ence ultimately  than  might  have  been  anticipated,  still, 
from  the  time  of  its  first  appearance,  its  effects  are  too 
important  and  distinct  to  be  overlooked. 

Of  the  period,  therefore,  in  which  the  history  of 
Spanish  literature  opens  upon  us,  we  must  make  two 
divisions.  The  first  will  contain  the  genuinely  na- 
tional poetry  and  prose  produced  from  the  earliest 
times  down  to  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Fifth ;  while 
the  second  will  contain  that  portion  which,  by  imitat- 
ing the  refinement  of  Provence  or  of  Italy,  was,  dur- 
ing the  same  interval,  more  or  less  separated  from 
the  popular  spirit  and  genius.  Both,  when  taken  to- 
gether, will  fill  up  the  period  in  which  the  main  el- 
ements and  characteristics  of  Spanish  literature  were 

1  Aug^uet  Wilhelm  von  Schlegel,  Ueber  Dramatiache  Kunst,  Heidelberg:, 
1811,  8vo,Vorle8ung  XIV. 
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developed,   such   as   they  have   existed  down   to   our 
o\vTi  age. 

In  the  first  division  of  the  first  period,  we  are  to 
consider  the  origin  and  character  of  that  literature 
which  sprang,  as  it  were,  from  the  very  soil  of  Spain, 
and  was  almost  entirely  untouched  hy  foreign  influ- 
ences. 

And  here,  at  the  outset,  we  are  struck  with  a  re- 
markable circimistance,  which  annoimces  something 
at  least  of  the  genius  of  the  coming  literature,  — 
the  circumstance  of  its  appearance  in  times  of  great 
confusion  and  violence.  For,  in  other  portions  of 
Europe,  during  those  disastrous  troubles  that  accom- 
panied the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  power  and  civili- 
zation, and  the  establishment  of  new  forms  of  social 
order,  if  the  inspirations  of  poetry  came  at  all,  they 
came  in  some  fortunate  period  of  comparative  quietness 
and  security,  when  the  minds  of  men  were  less  en- 
grossed than  they  were  wont  to  be  by  the  necessity 
of  providing  for  their  personal  safety  and  for  their 
most  pressing  physical  wants.  But  in  Spain  it  was 
not  so.  There,  the  first  utterance  of  that  popidar  feel- 
ing which  became  the  foundation  of  the  national  litera- 
ture was  heard  in  the  midst  of  the  extraordinary  con- 
test which  the  Christian  Spaniards,  for  above  seven 
centuries,  urged  against  their  Moorish  invaders;  so 
that  the  earliest  Spanish  poetry  seems  but  a  breathing 
of  the  energy  and  heroism  which,  at  the  time  it  ap- 
peared, animated  the  great  mass  of  the  Spanish  Chris- 
tians throughout  the  Peninsula, 

Indeed,  if  we  look  at  the  condition  of  Spain,  in  the 
centuries  that  preceded  and  followed  the  formation  of 
its  present  language  and  poetrj',  we  shall  find  the  mere 
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historical  dates  full  of  instruction.  In  711,  Roderic 
rashly  hazarded  the  fate  of  his  Gothic  and  Christian 
empire  on  the  residt  of  a  single  battle  against  the 
Arabs,  then  just  forcing  their  way  into  the  western 
part  of  Europe  from  Africa.  He  failed;  and  the  wild 
enthusiasm  which  marked  the  earliest  age  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan power  achieved  almost  immediately  the  con- 
quest of  the  whole  of  the  country  that  was  worth  the 
price  of  a  victory.  The  Christians,  however,  though 
overwhebned,  did  not  entirely  yield.  On  the  contrar)', 
many  of  them  retreated  before  the  fiery  pursuit  of 
their  enemies,  and  established  themselves  in  the  ex- 
treme northwestern  portion  of  their  native  land,  amidst 
the  mountains  and  fastnesses  of  Biscay  and  Asturias. 
There,  indeed,  the  purity  of  the  Latin  tongue,  which 
they  had  spoken  for  so  many  ages,  was  finally  lost, 
through  that  neglect  of  its  cidtivation  which  was  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  miseries  that  oppressed 
them.  But  still,  with  the  spirit  which  so  long  sus- 
tained their  forefiathers  against  the  power  of  Bome, 
and  which  has  carried  their  descendants  through  a 
hardly  less  fierce  contest  against  the  power  of  France, 
they  maintained,  to  a  remarkable  degree,  their  ancient 
manners  and  feelings,  their  religion,  their  laws,  and 
their  institutions;  and,  separating  themselves  by  an 
implacable  hatred  from  their  Moorish  invaders,  they 
there,  in  those  rude  mountains,  laid  deep  the  founda- 
tions of  a  national  character,  —  of  that  character  which 
has  subsisted  to  our  own  times.^ 


'  Aujrustin  Thieny  has  in  a  few  patrie,  Groths  et  Romains,  vainqueurs 

words  finely  described  the  fusion  of  et  vaincus,  Strangers  et  indigenes,  mai- 

society  that  originally  took  place  in  ties  et  esclaves,  tons  unis  dans  le  roeme 

the  northwestern  part  of  Spain,  and  malheur,oublidrentleursTicille8haine9, 

on  which  the  civilization  of  the  conn-  lenrTieileloignementylearsvieillesdis- 

try  still  rests:  **  Re8err6s  dans ce coin  tinctions ;  il  n'y  eut  plus  qu'un  nom, 

de  terre,  devenu  pour  eux  toute  la  qu'une  loi,  qu'un  ^tat,  qu'un  limgage ; 
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As,  however,  they  gradually  grew  inored  to  adver- 
sity, and  understood  the  few  hard  advantages  which 
their  situation  afforded  them,  thejr  began  to  make  in- 
cursions into  the  territories  of  their  conquerors,  and 
to  seize  for  themselves  some  part  of  the  fidr  posses- 
sions, once  entirely  their  own.  But  every  inch  of 
ground  was  defended  by  the  same  fer\id  valor  by  which 
it  had  originally  been  won.  The  Christians,  indeed, 
though  occasionally  defeated,  generally  gained  some- 
thing by  each  of  their  more  considerable  stru^les; 
but  what  they  gained  could  be  preserved  only  by  an 
exertion  of  bravery  and  military  power  hardly  less  pain- 
ful than  that  by  which  it  had  been  acquired.  In  801, 
we  find  them  already  possessing  a  considerable  part  of 
Old  Castile;  but  the  very  name  now  given  to  that 
countr}%  from  the  multitude  of  castles  with  which  it 
was  studded,  shows  plainly  the  tenure  by  which  the 
Christians  from  the  moimtains  were  compelled  to  hold 
these  early  fruits  of  their  courage  and  constancy.^  A 
century  later,  or  in  914,  they  had  pushed  the  outposts 
of  their  conquests  to  the  chain  of  the  Guadarrama, 
separating  New  from  Old  Castile,  and  they  may,  there- 
fore, at  this  date,  be  regarded  as  ha\ing  again  obtained 
a  firm  foothold  in  their  own  country,  whose  capital 
they  established  at  Leon. 

From  this  period,  the  CTiristians  seem  to  have  felt 
assured  of  final  success.  In  1085,  Toledo,  the  ven- 
c»ratcd  head  of  the  old  monarchy,  was  wrested  from 
the  Moors,  who  had  then  possessed  it  three  hundred 
and  sixty-three  years;  and  in  1118,  Saragossa  was 
recovered :  so  that,  from  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 


loiiB  furont  efraux  dans  cet  cxil."  Dix  3  Manuel  Risco,  La  Castilla  y  el  mas 
Ana  d*i^tudc8  Historiques,  Paris,  1836,  Famoso  Castellano,  Madrid,  1799, 4io 
Hvo,  p.  346.  pp.  14-18. 
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century,  the  whole  Peninsula,  down  to  the  Sierra  of 
Toledo,  was  again  occupied  by  its  former  masters; 
and  the  Moors  were  pushed  back  into  the  southern 
and  western  provinces,  by  which  they  had  originally 
entered.  Their  power,  however,  though  thus  reduced 
within  limits  comprising  scarcely  more  than  one  third 
of  its  extent  when  it  was  greatest,  seems  still  to  have 
been  rather  consolidated  than  broken;  and  after  three 
centuries  of  success,  more  than  three  other  centuries 
of  conflict  were  necessary  before  the  fall  of  Granada 
finally  emancipated  the  entire  country  from  the  loathed 
dominion  of  its  misbelieving  conquerors. 

But  it  was  in  the  midst  of  this  desolating  contest, 
and  at  a  period,  too,  when  the  Christians  were  hardly 
less  distracted  by  di\isions  among  themselves  than 
worn  out  and  exasperated  by  the  common  warfare 
against  the  common  enemy,  that  the  oilmen ts  of  the 
Spanish  language  and  poetry,  as  they  have  substan- 
tially existed  ever  since,  were  first  developed.  For 
it  is  precisely  between  the  capture  of  Saragossa,  which 
insured  to  the  Christians  the  possession  of  all  the 
eastern  part  of  Spain,  and  their  great  victory  on  the 
plains  of  Tolosa,  which  so  broke  the  power  of  the 
Moors,  that  they  never  afterwards  recovered  the  fiill 
measure  of  their  former  strength,^  —  it  is  precisely  in 
this  century  of  confusion  and  violence,  when  the  Chris- 

*  Speaking  of  this  decisive  battle,  learned  and  yet  more  entirely  Arabic 

and  following,  as  he  always  does,  on-  **  Mohammedan  Dynasties  in  Spain," 

ly   Arabic    authorities,   Conde    says,  (London,    1843,     4to,    Vol.    11.     p. 

**  This  fearful  rout  happened  on  Mon-  323,)  gives  a  similar  account.     The 

day,  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month  purely  Spanish  historians,  of  course, 

Safer,  in  the  year  609  [A.  D.  1212] ;  state  the  matter  still  more  strongly;  — 

and  with  it  fell  the  power  of  the  Mos-  Mariana,  for  instance,  looking  upon  the 

Icms  in  Spain,  for  nothing  turned  out  result  of  the  battle  as  quite  superhu- 

well  with  them  after  it/'   (Historia  de  man.      Ilistoria  General  de  Espafia, 

la  Dominacion  de  los  Arabes  en  Es-  14a  impresion,  Madrid,  1780,  fol,  Lib. 

paHa,   Madrid,  1820,  4to,   Tom.    IL  XL  c.  24. 
p.  425.)      Gayangos,    in    his    more 

VOL.    I.  2 
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tian  population  of  the  country  may  be  said,  with  the 
old  chronicle,  to  have  been  kept  constantly  in  battle 
array,  that  we  hear  the  first  notes  of  their  wild,  na- 
tional poetry,  which  come  to  us  mingled  with  their 
war-shouts,  and  breathing  the  very  spirit  of  their  vic- 
tories.^ 


s  **  And  in  that  time,"  we  are  told 
in  the  old  **  Crdnica  General  de  Espa- 
na,"  (Zamora,  1541,  fol.,  f.  275,) 
**  was  the  war  of  the  Moors  very  griev- 
ous ;  80  that  the  kings,  and  counts,  and 
nobles,  and  all  the  knights  that  took 
pride  in  arms,  stabled  their  horses  in 
the  rooms  wliere  they  slept  with  tlieir 
wives  ;  to  the  end  that,  when  they 
heard  the  war-cry,  they  might  find  their 
horses  and  arms  at  hand,  and  mount 
instantly  at  itfi  summons."  **  A  hard 
and  rude  training,"  says  Martinez  dc 


la  Rosa,  in  his  graceful  romance  of 
**  Isabel  de  Soils,"  recollecting,  I  sus- 
pect, this  very  passage,  —  **  a  hard  and 
rude  training,  the  prelude  to  so  many 
glories  and  to  the  conquest  of  the 
world,  when  our  forefathers,  weighed 
down  with  harness,  and  their  swords 
always  in  hand,  slept  at  ease  no  sinah 
night  for  eight  centuries."  DoIIa  Isa- 
bel de  Solis,  Reyna  de  Granada,  No- 
vela  Hist6rica,  Madrid,  1839,  8vo, 
Parte  II.  c.  15. 


CHAPTER    II. 

First  Appearance  or  the  Spanish  as  a  Written  Language.  —  Poem 
OF  THE  CiD.  —  Its  Hero,  Subject,  Language,  and  Verse.  —  Story 
OF  THE  Poem.  —  Its  Character. —  St.  Mary  of  Egypt.  —  The  Ad- 
oration OF  THE  Three  Kings.  —  Berceo,  the  first  known  Castilian 
Poet.  — His  Works  and  Versification.  —  His  San  Domingo  de  Silos. 
—  His  Miracles  of  the  Virgin. 

The  oldest  document  in  the  Spanish  language  with 
an  ascertained  date  is  a  confirmation  by  Alfonso  the 
Seventh,  in  the  year  1155,  of  a  charter  of  regulations 
and  privileges  granted  to  the  city  of  Aviles  in  Astu- 
rias.^  It  is  important,  not  only  because  it  exhibits  the 
new  dialect  just  emerging  from  the  corrupted  Latin, 
little  or  not  at  all  aflFected  by  the  Arabic  infused  into 
it  in  the  southern  provinces,  but  because  it  is  believed 
to  be  among  the  very  oldest  docimients  ever  written 
in  Spanish,  since  there  is  no  good  reason  to  suppose 
that  language  to  have  existed  in  a  written  form  even 
half  a  century  earlier. 

How  far  we  can  go  back  towards  the  first  appear- 
ance of  poetry  in  this  Spanish,  or,  as  it  was  often- 
er  called,  Castilian,  dialect  is  not  so  precisely  ascer- 
tained ;  but  we  know  that  we  can  trace  Castilian  verse 
to  a  period  surprisingly  near  the  date  of  the  docu- 
ment of  Aviles.  It  is,  too,  a  remarkable  circumstance, 
that  we  can  thus  trace  it  by  works  both  long  and  in- 
teresting ;  for,  though  ballads,  and  the  other  forms  of 

^  See  Appendix  (A.),  on  the  History  of  the  Spanish  Language. 
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popular  poetry,  by  which  we  mark  indistinctly  the  be- 
ginning of  almost  every  other  literature,  are  abundant 
in  the  Spanish,  we  are  not  obliged  to  resort  to  them, 
at  the  outset  of  our  inquiries,  since  other  ob\ious  and 
decisive  monuments  present  themselves  at  once. 

The  first  of  these  monuments  in  age,  and  the  first 
in  importance,  is  the  poem  commonly  called,  with 
primitive  simplicity  and  directness,  "  The  Poem  of  the 
Cid."  It  consists  of  above  three  thousand  lines,  and 
can  hardly  have  been  composed  later  than  the  year 
1200.  Its  subject,  as  its  name  implies,  is  taken  from 
among  the  adventures  of  the  Cid,  the  great  popular 
hero  of  the  chivalrous  age  of  Spain;  and  the  whole 
tone  of  its  manners  and  feelings  is  in  sympathy  with 
the  contest  between  the  Moors  and  the  Christians,  in 
which  the  Cid  bore  so  great  a  part,  and  which  was 
still  going  on  with  unoiminished  violence  at  the  period 
when  the  poem  was  written:  It  has,  therefore,  a  na- 
tional bearing  and  a  national  character  throughout* 

2  The  date  of  the  only  early  manu-  for  which  may  be  found  in  a  note  to 
script  of  tho  Poom  of  the  Cid  is  in  Southcy's  **  Chronicle  of  the  Cid," 
these  words:  "  IVr  Abbat  le  cscribio  (London,  1808,  4to,  p.  385,)  without 
en  el  nios  de  Mayo,  en  Kra  de  Mill  ^  seeking  it  in  more  learned  sources. 
CC..XLV  afios.'*  There  is  a  blank  The  date  of  the  poem  itself ^  how- 
made  by  an  erasure  b(?tween  the  sec-  evcT,  is  a  very  diflerent  question  from 
ond  C  and  the  X,  which  has  given  the  date  of  this  particular  manuscript 
rise  to  the  question,  whether  this  eras-  of  it ;  for  the  Ptr  Abbat  referred  to  is 
urc  was  made  by  the  copyist  because  merely  the  copyist,  whether  his  name 
ho  had  awridcntally  put  in  a  letter  too  was  reter  Abbat  or  Peter  the  A)>bot. 
much,  or  whrther  it  is  a  subse<iu«'nt  (Risco,  Castilla,  etc.,  p.  68.)  This 
erasure  that  oupht  to  l)c  filled,  —  and,  if  question  —  the  one,  I  mean,  of  the  age 
fillc<l,  whether  with  the  conjunction  ^  of  the  po*m  itself — can  lie  settled 
or  with  ann!h»T  C  :  in  short,  the  (jues-  only  from  int(>nia)  evidence  of  style 
tion  is,  whether  this  manuscript  should  and  language.  Two  passages,  vv.3014 
btidated  in  l*Jir»  orin  1345.  (Sanchez,  and  3735,  have,  indeed,  lieen  allrged 
Poesi:is  Aiiterlons,  Madrid,  1770,  (Ris<'o,  p.  69,  Southey's  (.Chronicle, 
8vo,  Tom.  I.  p.  2*il.)  This  year,  p.  282,  note)  to  prove  its  date  histori- 
1*245,  of  the  Spanish  cra^  according  to  cally  ;  but,  after  all,  they  only  show 
which  the  calculation  of  time  is  com-  that  it  was  written  subsequently  to 
monly  krpt  in  the  eld»T  Spanish  nrc-  A.  D.  1135.  (V.  A.  IIulK.>r,  Cies<Thichte 
ords,  corn's|M)nds  to  our  A.  D.  1207  ;  des  Cid,  Bn»men,  1829,  12mo,  p. 
—  a  difTercnce  of  38  years,  the  reason  xxix.)     The  point  is  one  diflicuU  to 
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The  Cid  himself,  who  is  to  be  found  constantly  com- 
memorated in  Spanish  poetry,  was  bom  in  the  north- 
western part  of  Spain,  about  the  year  1040,  and 
died  in  1099,  at  Valencia,  which  he  had  rescued 
from  the  Moors.^    His  original  name  was  Ruy  Diaz, 


settle ;  and  none  can  be  consulted  about 
it  but  natives  or  experts.  Of  these,  San- 
chez places  it  at  about  1150,  or  half  a 
century  after  the  death  of  the  Cid,  (Po- 
esias  Anteriores,  Tom.  I.  p.  233,)  and 
Capmany  (Eloquencia  Espafiola,  Ma- 
drid, 1786,  8vo,  Tom.  I.  p.  1)  fol- 
lows him.  Marina,  whose  opinion  is  of 
great  weight,  (Memorias  de  la  Acade- 
mia  de  Historia,  Tom.  IV.  1805,  En- 
sayo,  p.  34,)  places  it  thirty  or  forty 
years  before  Berceo,  who  wrote  1220  - 
1240.  The  editors  of  the  Spanish  trans- 
lation of  BoQterwek,  (Madrid,  1829, 
8?o,  Tom.  I.  p.  1 12,)  who  give  a  fac- 
simile of  the  manuscript,  agree  with 
Sanchez,  and  so  does  Huber  (Gesch. 
des  Cid,  Vorwort,  p.  xxvii.).  To  these 
opinions  may  be  added  that  of  Ferdi- 
nand Wolf,  of  Vienna,  ( Jahrbiicher  der 
Literatur,  Wien,  1831,  Band  LVL  p. 
251,)  who,  like  Huber,  is  one  of  the 
acutcst  scholars  alive  in  whatever  touoh- 
es  Spanish  and  Mediaeval  literature,  and 
who  places  it  about  1140-  1160.  Many 
other  opinions  might  be  cited,  for  the 
subject  has  been  much  discussed  ;  but 
the  judgments  of  tlie  learned  men  al- 
ready given,  formed  at  different  times 
in  the  course  of  half  a  century  from 
the  period  of  the  first  publication  of 
the  poem,  and  concurring  so  nearly, 
leave  no  reasonable  doubt  that  it  was 
composed  as  early  as  the  year  1200. 

Mr.  Southey's  name,  introduced  by 
me  in  this  note,  is  one  that  must  al- 
ways be  mentioned  with  peculiar  re- 
spect by  scholars  interested  in  Span- 
ish literature.  From  the  circumstance, 
that  his  uncle,  the  Rev.  Herbert  Hill,  a 
scholar,  and  a  careful  and  industrious 
one,  was  connected  with  the  Eng- 
lish Factory  at  Lisbon,  Mr.  Southcy 
visited  Spain  and  Portugal  in  1795- 
6,  when  he  was  about  twenty-two 
years  old,  and,  on  his  return  home, 
published  his  Travels,  in  1797 ;  -»-  a 
pleasant  book,  written  in  the  clear, 
idiomatic,  picturesque  English  that  al- 


ways distinguishes  his  style,  and  con- 
taining a  considerable  number  of  trans- 
lations from  the  Spanish  and  the  Portu- 
guese, made  with  freedom  and  spirit 
rather  than  with  great  exactness.  Irom 
this  time  he  never  lost  sight  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  or  of  Spanish  and  Por- 
tuguese literature  ;  as  is  shown,  not 
only  by  several  of  his  larger  original 
works,  but  by  his  translations,  and  by 
his  articles  in  the  London  Quarterly 
Review  on  Lope  do  Vega  and  Camo- 
ens ;  especially  by  one  in  the  second 
volume  of  that  journal,  which  was 
translated  into  Portuguese,  with  notes, 
by  MCiller,  Secretary  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Lisbon,  and  so  made  in- 
to an  excellent  compact  manual  for 
Portuguese  literary  history. 

3  iSie  Arabic  accounts  represent  the 
Cid  as  having  died  of  grief,  at  the  de- 
feat of  the  Christians  near  Valencia, 
which  fell  again  into  the  hands  of  the 
Moslem  in  1100.  (Gavangos,  Moham- 
medan Dynasties,  Vol.  if.  Appendix, 
p.  xliii.)  It  is  necessary  to  read  some 
one  of  the  many  Lives  of  the  Cid  in 
order  to  understand  the  Poema  del 
Cid,  and  much  else  of  Spanish  litera- 
ture ;  I  will  therefore  notice  four  or 
five  of  the  more  suitable  and  impor- 
tant. 1 .  The  oldest  is  the  Latin  '  *  His- 
toria Didaci  Campidocti,"  written  be- 
fore 1238,  and  published  as  an  Appen- 
dix in  Risco.  2.  The  next  is  the 
cumbrous  and  credulous  one  by  Father 
Risco,  1792.  3.  Then  we  have  a  cu- 
rious one  by  John  von  Miiller,  the 
historian  of  Switzerland,  1805,  pre- 
fixed to  his  friend  Herder's  Ballads  of 
the  Cid.  4.  The  classical  Life  by 
Manuel  Josef  Quintana,  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  "  Vidas  de  Espafioles 
Celebres"  (Madrid,  1807,  12mo). 
5.  That  of  Huber,  1829;  acute  and  safe- 
The  best  of  all,  however,  is  the  old 
Spanish  **  Chronicle  of  the  Cid,"  or 
Southey's  Chronicle,  1808 ;  —  the  best, 
I  mean,  for  those  who  read  in  order  to 
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or  Rodrigo  Diaz;  and  he  was  by  birth  one  of  the 
considerable  barons  of  his  country.  The  title  of  Cid^ 
by  which  he  is  almost  always  known,  is  believed  to 
have  come  to  him  from  the  remarkable  circumstance, 
that  five  Moorish  kings  or  chiefs  acknowledged  him 
in  one  battle  as  their  Seid^  or  their  lord  and  con- 
queror;* and  the  title  of  Campeador,  or  Champion, 
by  which  he  is  hardly  less  known,  though  it  is  com- 
monly supposed  to  have  been  given  to  him  as  a  leader 
of  the  armies  of  Sancho  the  Second,  has  long  since  been 
used  almost  exclusively  as  a  popular  expression  of  the 
admiration  of  his  coimtrymen  for  his  exploits  against 
the  Moors.^  At  any  rate,  from  a  very  early  period, 
he  has  been  called  El  Cid  Campeador,  or  The  Lord 
Champion.  And  he  well  deser\Td  the  honorable  title ; 
for  he  passed  almost  the  whole  of  his  life  in  the 
field  against  the  oppressors  of  his  country,  suffering, 
so  far  as  we  know,  scarcely  a  single  defeat  from  the 
common  enemy,  though,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
he  was  exiled  and  sacrificed  by  the  Christian  princes 
to  whose  interests  he  had  attached  himself. 

But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  real  adventures  of 
liis  life,  over  which  the  peculiar  darkness  of  the  period 
when  they  were  achieved  has  cast  a  deep  shadow,®  he 
comes  to  us  in  modem  times  as  the  great  defender  of 
his  nation  against  its  Moorish  invaders,  and  seems  to 
have  so  filled  the  imagination'  and  satisfied  the  affec- 
tions of  his  countrymen,  that,  centuries  after  his  death, 
and  even  do^vn  to  our  own  days,  poetry  and  tradition 

enjoy  what  may  be  called  the  literature  *  Huber,  p.  96.  MuUer's  Leben  des 

of  the  Cid ;  —  to  which  may  be  added  Cid,  in  Herder's  SammtHche  Werke, 

a  pleasant  Utile  volume  by  George  Den-  zur    schonen    Literatur    und   Kunst, 

nis,  entitled  "  The  Cid,  a  Short  Chron-  Wien,  1813,  12mo,  Theil  III.  p.  xxi. 

icle  founded  on  the  Early  Poetry  of  8  «»  No  period  of  Spanish  history 

Spain,"  London,  1845,  12mo.  is  so  deficient  in  contemporary  docu- 

4  Chronica  del  Cid,  Burgos,  1593,  ments."     Iluber,  Vorwort,  p.  xiii. 
fol.,  c.  19. 
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have  delighted  to  attach  to  his  name  a  long  series  of 
fabulous  achievements,  which  connect  him  with  the 
mythological  fictions  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  remind 
us  almost  as  often  of  Am^dis  and  Arthur  as  they  do 
of  the  sober  heroes  of  genuine  history/ 

The  Poem  of  the  Cid  partakes  of  both  these  char- 
acters. It  has  sometimes  been  regarded  as  wholly,  or 
almost  wholly,  historical.®  But  there  is  too  free  and 
romantic  a  spirit  in  it  for  history.  It  contains,  indeed, 
few  of  the  bolder  fictions  foimd  in  the  subsequent 
chronicles  and  in  the  popular  ballads.  Still,  it  is  essen- 
tially a  poem ;  and  in  the  spirited  scenes  at  the  siege 
of  Alcocer  and  at  the  Cortes,  as  well  as  in  those  re- 
lating to  the  Counts  of  Carrion,  it  is  plain  that  the 
author  felt  his  license  as  a  poet  In  fact,  the  very  mar- 
riage of  the  daughters  of  the  Cid  has  been  shown  to 
be  all  but  impossible ;  and  thus  any  real  historical  foun- 
dation seems  to  be  taken  away  from  the  chief  event 
which  the  poem  records.®    This,  however,  does  not  at 

7  It    is    amusing    to  compare  the  tory  of  events  in  Andalusia  and  Gra- 

Moorish  accounts  of  the  Cid  with  the  oada,  where  the  Cid  did  not  figure  at 

Christian.     In  the  work  of  Conde  on  all.     The  tone  in  Gayangos's  more 

the   Arabs  of  Spain,  which  is  little  learned  and    accurate   work   on    the 

more  than  a  translation  from  Arabic  Mohammedan  Dynasties  is  the  same, 

chronicles,   the  Cid   appears  first,  I  When  the  Cid  dies,  the  Arab  chroni- 

think,  in  the  year  1087,  when  he  is  cler(Vol.n.App.,p.xliiL)adds,  **May 

called    "  the  Cambitur  [Campeador]  God  not  show  him  mercy  !  " 

who  infested  the  frontiers  of  Valen-  ^  This  is  the  opinion  of  John  von 

cia."  (Tom.  II.  p.  155.)  When  he  had  MCiller  and  of  Soulbey,  the  latter  of 

taken  Valencia,  m  1094,  we  are  told,  whom  says,   in  the  preface   to    his 

**Then  the  Cambitur — may  he  he  ac-  Chronicle,  (p.  xi.,)  "The  poem  is  to 

rwrsed  of  Allah  *  —  entered  in  with  all  be  considered  as  metrical  history,  not 

his  people  and  allies."    (Tom.  II.  p.  as  metrical  romance."   But  Ruber,  in 

183.)     In  other  places  he  is  called  the  excellent  Vorwort  to  his  Geschich- 

**  Roderic  the  Cambitur,"  —  **  Roder-  te,  (p.  xxri.,)  shows  this  to  be  a  mis- 

ic,  Chief  of  the  Christians,  known  as  the  take  ;  and  in  the  introduction  to  his  edi- 

Cambitur,"  —  and  **  the  Accursed  " ;  tion  of  the  Chronicle,  (Marburg,  1844, 

—  all  proving  how  thoroughly  he  was  8vo,  p.  xlii.,)  shows  further,  that  the 

hated  and  feared  by  his  enemies.   He  is  poem  was  certainly  not  taken  from  the 

nowhere,  I  think,  called  Cid  or  Seid  by  old  Latin  Life,  which  is  the  proper 

Arab  writers ;  and  the  reason  why  he  foundation  for  what  is  historical  in  our 

appears  in  Conde's  work  so  little  is,  account  of  the  Cid. 

probably,  that  the  manuscripts  used  ^  Mariana  is  much  troubled  about 

oy  that  writer  relate  chiefly  to  the  his-  the   history   of  the   Cid,  and  decides 
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all  touch  the  proper  value  of  the  work,  which  is  simple, 
heroic,  and  national.  Unfortunately,  the  only  ancient 
manuscript  of  it  known  to  exist  is  imperfect,  and  no- 
where informs  us  who  was  its  author.  But  what  has 
been  lost  is  not  much.  It  is  only  a  few  leaves  in  the 
beginning,  one  leaf  in  the  middle,  and  some  scattered 
lines  in  other  parts.  The  conclusion  is  perfect.  Of 
course,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  subject  or  pur- 
pose of  the  whole.  It  is  the  development  of  the  char-  • 
acter  and  glory  of  the  Cid,  as  shown  in  his  achieve- 
ments in  the  kingdoms  of  Saragossa  and  Valencia,  in 
his  triumph  over  his  imworthy  sons-in-law,  the  Counts 
of  Carrion,  and  their  disgrace  before  the  king  and 
Cortes,  and,  finally,  in  the  second  marriage  of  his  two 
daughters  with  the  Infantes  of  Navarre  and  Aragon; 
the  whole  ending  with  a  slight  allusion  to  the  hero's 
death,  and  a  notice  of  the  date  of  the  manuscript.^^ 

But  the  story  of  the  poem  constitutes  the  least  of  I 
its  claims  to  our  notice.  In  truth,  we  do  not  read  it  at  / 
all  for  its  mere  facts,  which  are  often  detailed  with  the 
minuteness  and  formality  of  a  monkish  chronicle ;  but 
for  its  livmg  pictures  of  the  age  it  represents,  and  for 
the  vivacity  with  which  it  brings  up  manners  and  in- 
terests so  remote  from  our  own  experience,  that,  where 

nothing  (Historia,  Lib.  X.  c.  4) ;  —  lished  by  Sanchez,  in  the  first  volume 

Sandoval  controverts  much,  and  entire-  of  his  valuable  *'  Poes(a8  Castellanas 

ly  denies  the  story  of  the  Counts  of  Anteriores  al  Siglo  XV."     (Madrid, 

Carrion  (Reyes  de  Castilla,  Pamplona,  1779  -  90,  4  torn.,  8vo  ;  reprinted  by 

1615,  fol.,  f.  54) ;  —  and  Ferreras  (Sy-  Ochoa,  Paris,  1842, 8vo.)     it  contains 

nopsis  Histdrica,   Madrid,  1775,  4to,  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  for- 

Tom.  V.  pp.  196  -  198J  endeavours  to  ty-four  lines,  and,  if  the  deficiencies  in 

settle  what  is  true  and  what  is  fabu-  the  manuscript  were  supplied,  Sanchez 

lous,  and  agrees  with  Sandoval  about  thinks  the  whole  would  come  up  to 

the  marriage  of  the  daughters  of  the  about  four  thousand  lines.  But  he  saw 

Cid  with  the  Counts.    Southey  f  Chrou-  a  copy  made  in  1596,  which,  though 

icle,  pp.  310-312)  argues  both  sides,  not  entirely  faithful,  showed  that  the 

and  shows  his  desire  to  believe  the  sto-  older  manuscript  ha4  the  same  deficien- 

ry,  but  does  not  absolutely  succeed  in  cies  then  that  it  has  now.    Of  course, 

doing  so.  there  is  little  chance  that  they  will 

*o  The  poem  was  originally  pub-  ever  be  supplied. 
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they  are  attempted  in  formal  history,  they  come  to  us 
as  cold  as  the  fables  of  mythology.  We  read  it  be- 
cause it  is  a  contemporary  and  spirited  exhibition  of 
the  chivalrous  times  of  Spain,  given  occasionally  with  | 
an  Homeric  simplicity  altogether  admirable.  For  the 
story  it  tells  is  not  only  that  of  the  most  romantic 
achievements,  attributed  to  the  most  romantic  hero  of 
Spanish  tradition,  but  it  is  mingled  continually  with 
domestic  and  personal  details,  that  bring  the  character 
of  the  Cid  and  his  age  near  to  our  own  sympathies  and 
interests."  The  very  language  in  which  it  is  told  is  the 
language  he  himself  spoke,  still  only  half  developed ; 
disencumbering  itself  with  diificulty  from  the  character- 
istics of  the  Latin ;  its  new  constructions  by  no  means 
established;  imperfect  in  its  forms,  and  ill  furnished 
with  the  connecting  particles  in  which  resides  so  much 
of  the  power  and  grace  of  all  languages ;  but  still, 
breathing  the  bold,  sincere,  and  original  spirit  of  its 
times,  and  showing  plainly  that  it  is  struggling  with 
success  for  a  place  among  the  other  wild  elements  of 
the  national  genius.  And,  finally,  the  metre  and  rhyme  \ 
into  which  the  whole  poem  is  cast  are  rude  and  im-  ' 
settled :  the  verse  claiming  to  be  of  fourteen  syllables, 
divided  by  an  abrupt  csesural  pause  after  the  eighth,  yet 
often  running  out  to  sixteen  or  twenty,  and  sometimes 

11  I  would    instance    the    following     Nor  friend  to  friend  assistance  lend,    or  cheer- 
lines  on  the  famine  in  Valencia  during    ^  grieJSus^df^f  *sire,  It  is,   when  feiia  the 

its  siege  by  tllC  Cid  :  ^-^  needed  bread, 

And  women  lair  and  children  young     in  hunger 
Mai  n  aquexan  los  de  Valencia    quo  non  sabent  join  the  dead. 

quae*  far ;  t^  i 

De  ninfuna  part  que  sea    no  les  viene  pan ;  From  the  USe  of  &nare5,  "  Sire/' 

KiSXTL?,;;!  not  "M"«lrJur'"  =       j?  tWs  passage  as  ,vell  as  from  other 

Mala  cuenta  es,  Senorea,    aver  men^ua  de  pan,       Imes,  like  V.  734  and  V.  2291,  I  have 

Fijoeemugicrcsverio   morirdefambre.  thoilght  the  pocm  was  either  oriffinal- 

rv.  lIo3-118o.         1        jj  j*^^  ,.      ,    o 

Jy  addressea  to  some  particular  per- 

Valencian  men  doubt  what  to  do,    and  bitterly     sons,    or    was    intended  — -.  which    is 

That,  whTiSwtf  they  look  for  bread,  they  look     ^^^^  ^  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
for  it  in  rain.  the  age  —  to  be  recited  publicly. 

No  fother  help  can  give  his  child,    no  son  can 
help  hie  sire, 

VOL.    I.  3  B* 
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falling  back  to  twelve;*^  but  always  bearing  the  im- 
press of  a  free  and  fearless  spirit,  which  harmonizes 
alike  with  the  poet's  language,  subject,  and  age,  and  so 
gives  to  the  story  a  stir  and  interest,  which,  though  we 
are  separated  from  it  by  so  many  centuries,  bring  some 
of  its  scenes  before  us  like  those  of  a  drama. 

The  first  pages  of  the  manuscript  being  lost,  what|\ 
remains  to  us   begins  abruptly,  at  the  moment  when]  I 
the  Cid,  just  exiled  by  his  ungrateful  king,  looks  back!/ 
upon  the  towers  of  his  castle  at  Bivar,  as  he  leaves 
them.     "  Thus  heavily  weeping,"  the  poem  goes  on,  "  he 
turned  his  head  and  stood  looking  at  them.     He  saw 
his  doors  open  and  his  household  chests  unfastened,  the 
hooks  empty  and  without  pelisses  and  without  cloaks, 
and  the  mews  without  falcons  and  without  hawks.    My 
Cid  sighed,  for  he  had  grievous  sorrow;   but  my  Cid 
spake  well  and  calmly :  '  I  thank  thee.  Lord  and  Fa- 
ther, who  art  in  heaven,  that  it  is  my  evil  enemies  who 
have  done  this  thing  unto  me.'" 

He  goes,  where  all  desperate  men  then  went,  to  the  v 
frontiers  of  the  Christian  war;  and,  after  establishing 
his  wife  and  children  in  a  religious  house,  plunges  with 
three  hundred  faithftil  followers  into  the  infidel  territo- 
ries, determined,  according  to  the  practice  of  his  time, 
to  win  lands  and  fortunes  from  the  common  enemy,  and 
providing  for  himself  meanwhile,  according,  to  another 
practice  of  his  time,  by  plundering  the  Jews  as  if  he 
were  a  mere  Robin  Hood.  Among  his  earliest  con- 
quests is  Alcocer ;  but  the  Moors  collect  in  force,  and 
besiege  him  in  their  turn,  so  that  he  can  save  himself 

^3  For  example  :  —  versification  may  be  owing  to  the  copy- 

Ferran  Gonzalez  nonvi6allldo8'alauie    nin  ca-     H  fS  we  have   but    one    manuscript 
mara  abierta  nln  torre.  —  v.  2296.  tO   depend    upon  ;     but    they    are    tOO 

Feme  ante  vos  yo  *  vuesiraa  fijas,  grave  and  too  abundant  to  be  charged, 

Infiuitas  son  ^    de  dias  chicas.  —  vr.  268,  269.         on  the  whole,  tO  any  aocOUDt  but  that 

Some  of  the  irregularities  of  the    of  the  original  author. 
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only  by  a  bold  sally,  in  which  he  overthrows  theu- 
whole  array.  The  rescue  of  his  standard,  endangered 
in  the  onslaught  by  the  rashness  of  Bermuez,  who 
bore  it,  is  described  in  the  very  spirit  of  knighthoodJ^ 

Their  shields  before  their  breasts,    forth  at  once  they  go, 

Their  lances  in  the  rest,    levelled  fair  and  low. 

Their  banners  and  their  crests    waving  in  a  row. 

Their  heads  all  stooping  down     toward  the  saddle-bow  ; 

The  Cid  was  in  the  midst,     his  shout  was  heard  afar, 

"  I  am  Ruy  Diaz,    the  champion  of  Bivar  ; 

Strike  amongst  them,  Gentlemen,    for  sweet  mercies'  sake  !  " 

There  where  Bermuez  fought    amidst  the  foe  they  brake. 

Three  hundred  bannered  knights,    it  was  a  gallant  show. 

Three  hundred  Moors  they  killed,    a  man  with  every  blow ; 

When  they  wheeled  and  turned,    as  many  more  lay  slain ; 

You  might  see  them  raise  their  lances    and  level  them  again. 

There  you  might  see  the  breast-plates    how  they  were  cleft  in  twain, 

And  many  a  Moorish  shield    lie  shattered  on  the  plain. 

The  pennons  that  were  white    marked  with  a  crimson  stain. 

The  horses  running  wild    whose  riders  had  been  slain.  ^^ 


13  Some  of  the  lines  of  this  passage 
in  the  original  (w.  723,  etc.)  may  be 
cited,  to  show  that  gravity  and  dignity 
were  among  the  prominent  attributes 
of  the  Spanish  language  from  its  first 
appearance. 

Embruan  los  afcudoa    delanl  Icm  eomonefl, 
Abaxan  las  lanzks  apueatas    de  los  pendones, 
Eoclinaroa  las  caras    de  suso  de  los  arzones, 
Iban  los  ferir    da  fuartes  corazonea, 
A  grandes  rocea  lama    el  que  en  buen  ora  nas- 

ca6: 
"  Ferid  los,  caralleros,  por    amor  de  caridad, 
To  ao7  Ru7  Diaz  el  CicT   Campeador  de  Bibar," 

etc. 

1*  This  and  the  two  following  trans- 
lations were  made  by  Mr.  J.  Hook- 
ham  Frere,  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished scholars  England  has  produced, 
and  one  whom  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
has  pronounced  to  be  the  first  of  Eng- 
lish translators.  He  was,  for  some 
years,  British  Minister  in  Spain,  and, 
by  a  conjectural  emendation  which  he 
made  of  a  line  in  this  very  poem,  known 
only  to  himself  and  the  Marquis  de  la 
Romana,  was  able  to  accredit  a  secret 
agent  to  the  latter  in  1808,  when  he 
was  commanding  a  body  of  Spanish 
troops  in  the  French  service  on  the 
soil  of  Denmark ;  —  a  circumstance 


that  led  to  one  of  the  most  important 
movements  in  the  war  against  Bona- 
parte. (Southey's  History  of  the  Pen- 
insular War,  London,  1823, 4to,  Tom. 
I.  p.  657.)  The  admirable  translations 
of  Mr.  Frere  from  the  Poem  of  the 
Cid  are  to  be  found  in  the  Appendix 
to  Southey*s  Chronicle  of  the  Cid  ; 
itself  an  entertaining  book,  made  out  of 
free  versions  and  compositions  from 
the  Spanish  Poem  of  the  Cid,  the  old 
ballads,  the  prose  Chronicle  of  the 
Cid,  and  the  General  Chronicle  of 
Spain.  Mr.  Wm.  Godwin,  in  a  some- 
what singular  '*  Letter  of  Advice  to  a 
Young  American  on  aXJourse  of  Stud- 
ies,'' (London,  1818,  ovo,)  commends 
it  justly  as  one  of  the  books  best  cal- 
culated to  give  an  idea  of  the  age  of 
chivalry. 

It  is  pro|)er  I  should  add  here,  that, 
except  in  this  case  of  the  Poem  of  the 
Cid,  where  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Frere 
for  the  passages  in  the  text,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  Coplasof  Manrique,  (Chap. 
21  of  this  Penod,)  where  I  am  indebt- 
ed to  the  beautiful  version  of  Mr.  Long- 
fellow, the  translations  in  these  vol- 
umes are  made  by  myself. 
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The  poem  afterwards  relates  the  Cid's  contest  with 
the  Count  of  Barcelona ;  the  taking  of  Valencia ;  the 
reconcilement  of  the  Cid  to  the  king,  who  had  treated 
him  so  ill ;  and  the  marriage  of  the  Cid's  two  daugh- 
ters, at  the  king's  request,  to  the  two  Counts  of  Carrion, 
who  were  among  the  first  nobles  of  the  kingdom.  At 
this  point,  however,  there  is  a  somewhat  formal  di- 
vision of  the  poem,^^  and  the  remainder  is  devoted  to 
what  is  its  principal  subject,  the  dissolution  of  this  mar- 
riage in  consequence  of  the  baseness  and  brutality  of  the 
Counts ;  the  Cid's  public  triumph  over  them ;  their  no 
less  public  disgrace ;  and  the  announcement  of  the  sec- 
ond marriage  of  the  Cid's  daughters  with  the  Infantes 
of  Navarre  and  Aragon,  which,  of  course,  raised  the 
Cid  himself  to  the  highest  pitch  of  his  honors,  by  con- 
necting him  with  the  royal  houses  of  Spain.  With 
this,  therefore,  the  poem  virtually  ends. 

The  most  spirited  part  of  it  consists  of  the  scenes  at 
the  Cortes,  summoned,  on  demand  of  the  Cid,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  misconduct  of  the  Counts  of  Carrion. 
In  one  of  them,  three  followers  of  the  Cid  challenge 
three  followers  of  the  Counts,  and  the  challenge  of 
Munio  Gustioz  to  Assur  Gonzalez  is  thus  characteristi- 
cally given :  — 

Assar  Gonzalez    was  entering  at  the  door, 

With  his  ermine  mantle    trailing  along  the  floor ; 

With  his  sauntering  pace    and  his  hardy  look, 

Of  manners  or  of  courtesy    little  heed  he  took ; 

He  was  flashed  and  hot    with  breakfast  and  with  drink. 

'^  What  ho !  my  masters,    your  spirits  seem  to  sink  ! 

1^  This  division,  and  some  others  frequently  in  different  parts  of  it,  and 

less  distinctly  marked,  have  led  Tapia  seem  so  generally  to  he  made  for  other 

(Historia  delaCivilisacion  deEspaila,  reasons,  that  this  conjecture  is  not 

Afadrid,  1840,  12mo,  Tom.  I.  p.  268)  probable.     (Huber,  Chronica  del  Cid, 

to  think  that  the  whole  poem  is  but  a  p.  xl.)    Besides,  the  whole  poem  more 

congeries  of  ballads,  as  the  Liad  has  resembles  the  Chansons  deGeste  of  old 

sometimes  been  thought  to  be,  and,  as  French  poetry,  and  is  more  artificial  in 

there  is  little  doubt,  the  Nibelungenlied  its  structure,  than  the  nature  of  the  bal- 

reallv  is.     But  such  breaks  occur  so  lad  permits. 


/v^ 
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Have  we  no  news  stirring  from  the  Cid,    Ruy  Diaz  of  Bivar  ? 
Has  he  been  to  Riodivima,    to  besiege  the  windmills  there  ? 
Does  he  tax  the  millers  for  their  toll  ?    or  is  that  practice  past  ? 
Will  he  make  a  match  for  his  daaghters,    another  like  the  last  ?  " 

Munio  Gostioz    rose  and  made  reply :  — 
"  Traitor,  wilt  thou  never  cease    to  slander  and  to  lie  ? 
You  breakfast  before  mass,    you  drink  before  you  pray ; 
There  is  no  honor  in  your  heart,    nor  truth  in  what  you  say ; 
You  cheat  your  oomrade  and  your  lord,    you  flatter  to  betray  ; 
Your  hatred  I  despise,    your  friendship  I  defy !  .  -   »  <* 

False  to  all  mankind,    and  most  to  God  on  high, 
I  shall  force  you  to  confess    that  what  I  say  is  true.*' 
Thus  was  ended  the  parley    and  challenge  betwixt  these  two.^^ 

The  opening  of  the  lists  for  the  six  combatants,  in 
the  presence  of  the  king,  is  another  passage  of  much 
spirit  and  effect. 

The  heralds  and  the  king    are  foremost  in  the  place. 

They  clear  away  the  people    from  the  middle  space  ; 

They  measure  out  the  lists,    the  barriers  they  &x, 

They  point  them  out  in  order    and  explain  to  all  the  six  : 

**  If  you  are  forced  beyond  the  line    where  they  are  fixed  and  traced. 

You  shall  be  held  as  conquered    and  beaten  and  disgraced." 

Six  lances'  length  on  either  side    an  open  space  is  laid  ; 

They  share  the  field  between  them,    the  sunshine  and  the  shade. 

Their  office  is  performed,    and  from  the  middle  space 

The  heralds  are  withdrawn    and  leave  them  face  to  face. 

Here  stood  the  warriors  of  the  Cid,    that  noble  champion  ; 

Opposite,  on  the  other  side,    the  lords  of  Carrion. 

Earnestly  their  minds  are  fixed    each  upon  his  foe. 

Face  to  face  they  take  their  place,     anon  the  trumpets  blow ; 

They  stir  their  horses  with  the  spur,    they  lay  their  lances  low, 

They  bend  their  shields  before  their  breasts,    their  face  to  the  saddle-bow. 

Earnestly  their  minds  are  fixed    each  upon  his  foe. 

The  heavens  are  overcast  above,    the  earth  trembles  below ; 

The  people  stand  in  silence,    gazing  on  the  show. ^7 

16  Amu  Oonnles  enlrate    por  el  pakclo ;  Non  dicei  rerdad    amico  ni  k  Seoor, 

Manto  annino  k  un    Brial  raatrando ;  Falao  k  todoa    h  maa  afCriador. 

Rermelo  riene.    c«  era  almonado.  En  tu  amtatad  dod    quiero  arer  racion. 

En  lo  qae  fiiblo    arie  poco  recabdo.  Facertelo  decir,  que    tal  erea  qual  digo  yo." 

"  Hja  raronea,  quien    tI6  nunca  tal  mal  ?  Sanchez,  Tom.  L,  p.  359. 

QuiennoadarienueTaa    deMioCid;el  deBibarf  tu;-   «>»»««»«  «,:*u    «.u«#    «««^«j^^ 

Fues' ARiodouima  1m  molinoe  picar,  f^^  passage,  With  what  precedes 

E  prender  moquiiaa  como  lo  sueie  tu' :  and  what  follows  it,  may  be  compared 

•*  Cala,  aleroeo,    malo,  h  Iraydor:  *  Richard  II.,"   Act  IV. 

Antes  almuerxaa,    que  bajaa  k  oracion  :  17  Los  Fieles  h  ol  rej    ensenaron  Ins  moiones. 

A  los  que  daa  pax,   mrtaa  Im  adeiredor.  Librabanse  del  campo    todos  aderredor : 
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These  are  among  the  most  picturesque  passages  in 
the  poem.  But  it  is  throughout  striking  and  original. 
It  is,  too,  no  less  national,  Christian,  and  loyal.  It 
breathes  everywhere  the  true  Castilian  spirit,  such  as 
the  old  chronicles  represent  it  amidst  the  achievements 
and  disasters  of  the  Moorish  wars ;  and  has  very  few 
traces  of  an  Arabic  influence  in  its  language,  and  none 
at  all  in  its  imagery  or  fancies.  The  whole  of  it,  there- 
fore, deserves  to  be  read,  and  to  be  read  in  the  original ; 
for  it  is  there  only  that  we  can  obtain  the  fresh  im- 
pressions it  is  fitted  to  give  i^s  of  the  rude  but  heroic 
|)eriod  it  represents:  of  the  simplicity  of  the  govern- 
ments, and  the  loyalty  and  true-heartedness  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  of  the  wide  force  of  a  primitive  religious  enthusi- 
asm ;  of  the  picturesque  state  of  maimers  and  daily  life 
in  an  age  of  trouble  and  confusion ;  and  of  the  bold 
outlines  of  the  national  genius,  which  are  often  struck 
out  where  we  should  least  think  to  find  them.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  work  which,  as  we  read  it,  stirs  us  with  the 
spirit  of  the  times  it  describes ;  and  as  we  lay  it  down 
and  recollect  the  intellectual  condition  of  Europe  when 
it  was  written,  and  for  a  long  period  before,  it  seems  cer- 
tain, that,  during  the  thousand  years  whicli  elapsed  from 
the  time  of  the  decay  of  Greek  and  Roman  culture, 
(lo^yn  to  the  appearance  of  the  "  Divma  Commedia," 

Bifn  ^lo  demostramn    A  todoa  Mis  fomo  won,       <<  Kniffht's  Tale  **  —  the  corabat  b«'- 
f oiui  u«  yentw   e«ccinbrmA>o  .dorred.,r  ^^^^^  Palamon  and  Arcile  (  ryrwhilt  M 

DeiiebafltMdelanxaa  que  noo  lecawn  al  moitm.  edit.,  T.  2001)  — should  not  bc  OVer- 

Sr>rt«alMnleM  el  campo,    ya  lea  partien  el  Mil :  looked 
Sallen  Km  Fieles  Ue  medio,    ello«  can  pur  cara 

Km.  "The  heraudeM  leA  hir  prikinf  up  aod  down, 

Deal  rlaien  lue  de  Mio  Cid    k  lo«  Iii&ntea  da  Now  riiigen  truniitrii  luud  aiid  clarioua. 

Carrion.  There  i:*  no  i»i>re  to  ray.  but  eat  and  waHt, 

Elloa  Infiuiten  d«  Cirrion    &  ]<m  di*l  Cainprador.  In  >?««>  the  »\KT»i  ihuUv  in  the  real ; 

(;»da  uiio  delliM  mienteN    Ufne  a)  w».  I"  e«>l'»  i»»«*  "harpe  r«iK»re  into  the  vide : 

Abraxan  l<w  e^udiM    di'lant'  Nm  rnmzi>iif»« :  1^H:r  mx  nun  who  can  jiiMt  and  wlh) can  ride." 

Ahaxan  laa  Lvua-s    alMieluu.  cou  I.h  iK^ndoni.  Xnd  so  hn  IWCIltV  lines  farther,  both 

Knclinaban  UM  cnnu    wihro  l<w  armnes:  .       .      ,,      ...            -                    -it* 

Batten  lo9  cavalNm   con  los  c:<H'»'»<'=«  •  in  the  hiiplish  and  the  hDanihh.     But 

Tenihrar  querie  la  tierra    dtwl  enin  inovedorea.  it  hIiouM  be  Uinie  in  mind,  when  COin- 

'■^"""^"'"""""r.el^lrw  I,  p.  3K        P»""«-'  «l"n>.  that   the  P,H..n.  of  th.- 

rid  w:i«  written  two  centuries  earhcr 
A  parallel  passage  from  Chaucer's    than  the  '*  Canterbury  Talcs  ''  were 
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no  poetry  was  produced  so  original  in  its  tone,  or  so 
full  of  natural  feeling,  picturesqueness,  and  energy.^® 


18  The  change  of  opinion  in  relation 
to  the  Poema  del  Cid,  and  the  differ- 
ent estimates  of  its  value,  are  re- 
markable circomstances  in  its  history. 
Bouterwek  speaks  of  it  very  shghting- 
ly,— probably  from  following  Sarmien- 
to,  who  had  not  read  it,~and  the  Span- 
ish translators  of  Bouterwek  almost 
agree  with  him.  F.  v.  Schlegel,  howev- 
er, Sismondi,  Huber,  Wolf,  and  nearly 
or  quite  all  who^  have  spoken  of  it  of 
late,  express  a  strong  admiration  of 
its  merits.  There  is,  I  think,  truth 
in  the  remark  of  Southey  (Quarter- 
ly Review,  1814,  Vol.  Xll.  p.  64) : 
**The  Spaniards  have  not  yet  dis- 
covered the  high  value  of  their  metri- 
cal history  of  the  Cid,  as  a  poem ; 
they  will  never  produce  any  thing  great 
in  the  higher  branches  of  art,  till 
they  have  cast  offtlib  false  taste  which 
prevents  them  from  perceiving  it" 

Of  all  poems  belonging  to  the  early 
ages  of  any  modem  nation,  the  one 
that  can  best  be  compared  with  the 
Poem  of  the  Cid  is  the  Nibelungen- 
lied,  which,  according  to  the  most  judi- 
cious among  the  German  critics,  dates, 
in  its  present  form  at  least,  about  half  a 
century  after  the  time  assigned  to  the 
Poem  of  the  Cid.  A  parallel  might 
easily  be  run  between  them,  that 
would  be  curious. 

In  the  Jahrbiicher  der  Literatur, 
Wien,  1846,  Band  CXVI.,  M.  Fran- 
disquc  Michel,  the  scholar  to  whom 
the  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages  owes 
so  much,  published,  for  the  first  time, 
what  remains  of  an  old  poetical  Span- 
ish chronicle, — "  Chr6nica  Rimada  de 
las  Cosas  de  Espada,'' — on  the  history 
of  Spain  from  the  death  of  Pelayo  to 
Ferdinand  the  Great ;  —  the  same  po- 
em that  is  noticed  in  Ochoa,  <'  Cat^logo 
de  Manuscritos,"  (Paris,  1844, 4to,  pp. 
106-110,)  and  in  Huberts  edition  of  the 
Chronicle  of  the  Cid,  Preface,  App.  E. 

It  is  a  curious,  though  not  impor- 
tant, contribution  to  our  resources  in 
early  Spanish  literature,  and  one  that 
inunediately  reminds  us  of  the  old 
Poem  of  the  Cid.  It  begins  with  a 
proee  introduction  on  the  state  of  af- 


fairs down  to  the  time  of  Feman  Gon- 
zalez, compressed  into  a  single  page, 
and  then  goes  on  through  eleven  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six  lines  of  verse, 
when  it  breaks  off  abruptly  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  Une,  as  if  the  copyist  had 
been  interrupted,  but  with  no  sign  that 
the  work  was  drawing  to  an  end. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  it  is  taken  up 
with  the  history  of  the  Cid,  his  fami- 
ly and  his  adventures,  which  are  some- 
times dififerent  from  those  in  the  old 
ballads  and  chronicles.  Thus,  Ximena 
is  represented  as  having  three  broth- 
ers, who  are  taken  prisoners  by  the 
Moors  and  released  by  the  Cid  ;  and 
the  Cid  is  made  to  marry  Ximena, 
by  the  royal  command,  against  his  own 
will ;  after  which  he  goes  to  Paris,  in 
the  days  of  the  Twelve  Peers,  and  per- 
forms feats  like  those  in  the  romances 
of  chivalry.  This,  of  course,  is  all 
new.  But  the  old  stories  are  altered 
and  amplified,  like  those  of  the  Cid's 
charity  to  the  leper,  which  is  given 
with  a  more  picturesque  air,  and  of 
Ximena  and  the  king,  and  of  the  Cid 
and  his  father,  which  are  partly  thrown 
into  dialogue,  not  without  dramatic 
effect.  The  whole  is  a  free  version 
of  the  old  traditions  of  the  country, 
apparently  made  in  the  fifteenth  centu- 
ry, after  the  fictions  of  chivalry  began 
to  be  known,  and  with  the  intention  of 
giving  the  Cid  rank  among  their  he- 
roes. 

The  measure  is  that  of  the  long 
verses  used  in  the  older  Spanish  po- 
etry, with  a  ccsural  pause  near  the 
middle  of  each,  and  the  termination 
of  the  lines  is  in  the  asonante  a-o.* 
But  in  all  this  there  is  great  irregu- 
larity;— many  of  the  verses  running 
out  to  twenty  or  more  syllables,  and 
several  passages  failing  to  observe  the 
proper  asonante.  Every  thing  indi- 
cates that  the  old  ballads  were  famil- 
iar to  the  author,  and  from  one  passage 
I  infer  that  he  knew  the  old  poem  of 
the  Cid :  — 


*  For  the  meaning  of  tuonante,  and  an  expla- 
nation of  asonante  verae,  see  Chap.  VI.  and  the 
notes  to  it. 
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Three  other  poems,  anonymous  like  that  of  the  Cid, 
have  been  placed  immediately  after  it,  because  they  are 
found  together  in  a  single  manuscript  assigned  to  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  because  the  language  and  style 
of  at  least  the  first  of  them  seem  to  justify  the  con- 
jecture that  carries  it  so  far  back.*^ 

The  poem  with  which  this  manuscript  opens  is  called 
"  The  Book  of  ApoUonius,"  and  is  the  reproduction  of 
a  story  whose  origin  is  obscure,  but  which  is  itself  fa- 
miliar to  us  in  the  eighth  book  of  Gower's  "  Confessio 
Amantis,"  and  in  the  play  of  "  Pericles,"  that  has  some- 
times been  attributed  to  Shakspeare.  It  is  found  in 
Greek  rhyme  very  early,  but  is  here  taken,  almost  with- 
out alteration  of  incident,  from  that  great  repository  of 
popular  fiction  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  ^'  Gesta  Romar 
norum."     It  consists  of  about  twenty-six  hundred  lines, 


Veredes  lidiar  a  profia  e  tan  finne  fe  dar, 
Atantos  pemlones  obradoe  al^ar  e  abaxar, 
Atantas  lan^  quebradaa    por  el  primor  que- 

brar, 
Atantos  carallos  caer    e  non  so  levantar, 
Atanto  cavallo  sin  dueno    por  el  campo  andar. 
w.  896-899. 

The  preceding  lines  seem  imitated 
from  the  Cid's  fight  before  Alcocer,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that 
its  author  had  seen  the  old  poem :  — 

Veriedes  tantas  lanzas    premer  h.  alzar ; 

Tunta  adarga  4    foradar  k  pasar ; 

Tunta  loriga  falsa    desmanchar ; 

Tantos  peudonea  blancoa    salir  benneios  en  san- 

gre; 
Tantcw  buenos  cavallos    sin  soe  daenos  andar. 
vv.  734-733. 

19  The  only  knowledge  of  the  man- 
uscript containing  these  three  poems 
was  long  derived  from  a  few  extracts 
in  the  "  Biblioteca  Espafiola  "  of  Rodri- 
guez de  Castro ;  —  an  important  work, 
whose  author  was  bom  in  Ualicia, 
in  1739,  and  died  at  Madrid,  in  1799. 
The  first  volume,  printed  in  1781,  in 
foho,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Count 
Florida  Blanca,  consists  of  a  chronolog- 
ical account  of  the  Rabbinical  writers 
who  appeared  in  Spain  from  the  earli- 
est times  to  his  own,  whether  they 


wrote  in  Hebrew,  Spanish,  or  any 
other  language.  The  second,  printed 
in  1786,  consists  of  a  similar  accoont 
of  the  Spanish  writers,  heathen  and 
Christian,  who  wrote  either  in  Latin 
or  in  Spanish  down  to  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  whose  number 
he  makes  about  two  hundred.  Both  vol- 
umes are  somewhat  inartifically  com- 
piled, and  the  Uterary  opinions  they 
express  are  of  small  value  ;  but  their 
materials,  largely  derived  from  mana* 
scripts,  are  curious,  and  frequently 
such  as  can  be  found  in  print  no- 
where else. 

In  this  work,  (Madrid,  1786,  foL, 
Vol.  II.  pp.  604,  605,)  and  for  a  long 
time,  as  I  have  said,  there  alone,  were 
found  notices  of  these  poems ;  but  all 
of  them  were  printed  at  the  end  of  the 
Paris  edition  of  Sanchez's  **  Coleocion 
de  Poesias  Anteriores  al  Siglo  XV.,*' 
from  a  copy  of  the  original  manuscript 
in  the  Escurial,  marked  there  III.  K. 
4to.  Judging  by  the  i^>ecimen8  given 
in  De  Castro,  the  spelling  of  the  man- 
uscript has  not  been  carefully  follow- 
ed in  the  copy  used  for  the  Paris  edi- 
tion. 
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divided  into  stanzas  of  four  verses,  all  terminating  with 
the  same  rhyme.  At  the  beginning,  the  author  says,  in 
his  own  person,  — 

In  God's  name  the  most  holy    and  Saint  Mary's  name  most  dear, 
If  they  bat  gnide  and  keep  me    in  their  blessed  love  and  fear, 
I  will  strive  to  write  a  tale,    in  mastery  new  and  dear, 
Where  of  rojral  ApoUonius    the  courtly  you  shall  hear. 

The  new  mastery  or  method  —  nueva  tnaestria  — 
here  claimed  may  be  the  structure  of  the  stanza  and 
its  rhyme;  for,  in  other  respects,  the  versification  is 
like  that  of  the  Poem  of  the  Cid ;  showing,  however, 
more  skill  and  exactness  in  the  mere  measure,  and  a 
slight  improvement  in  the  language.  But  the  merit  of 
the  poem  is  small.  It  contams  occasional  notices  of  I 
the  manners  of  the  age  when  it  was  produced,  —  among ' 
the  rest,  some  sketches  of  a  female  jongleur,  of  the 
class  soon  afterwards  severely  denounced  in  the  laws 
of  Alfonso  the  Wise,  —  that  are  curious  and  interestmg. 
Its  chief  attraction,  however,  is  its  story,  and  this,  un- 
happily, is  not  original.^ 

The  next  poem  in  the  collection  is  called  "  The  Life 
of  our  Lady,  Saint  Mary  of  Egypt,"  —  a  saint  formerly 
much  more  famous  than  she  is  now,  and  one  whose  his- 
tory is  so  coarse  and  indecent,  that  it  has  often  been  re- 
jected by  the  wiser  members  of  the  church  that  can- 
onized her.  Such  as  it  appears  in  the  old  traditions, 
however,  with  all  its  sins  upon  its  head,  it  is  here  set 

^  The  story  of  Apollonius,  Prince  inal  Spanish  of  the  passage  translated 

of  Tyre,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  and  in  the  text  should  he  explained.    The 

as  we  have  its  incidents  in  this  long  author  says,  — 
poem,  is  the  153d  tale  of  the  *'  Gresta  Estudiar  querria 

Romanorum  "  (S.  1. ,  148S,  fol.) .  It  is,  Componer  on  romance  de  naeva  maettria. 

however,  much  older  than  that  collec-  Romance  here  evidently  means  story j 

tion.     (Douce,  Illustrations  of  Shak-  and  this  is  the  earliest  use  of  the  word 

speare,  London,  1807,  Svo,  Vol.  II.  p.  in  this  sense  that  I  know  of.  Maestria, 

135  ;   and  Swan's  translation  of  the  like  our  old  English  Maisierie,  means 

Gesta,  London,  1834,  12rao,  Vol.  II.  art  or  skill,  as  m  Chaucer,  being  the 

pp.  164  -  495.)  Two  words  in  the  orig-  word  afterwards  corrupted  into  Mystery, 
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forth.  But  we  notice  at  once  a  considerable  difference 
between  the  composition  of  its  verse  and  that  of  any 
Castilian  poetry  assigned  to  the  same  or  an  earlier 
period.  It  is  written  in  short  lines,  generally  of  eight 
syllables,  and  in  couplets ;  but  sometimes  a  single  line 
carelessly  runs  out  to  the  number  of  ten  or  eleven  sylla- 
bles ;  and,  in  a  few  instances,  three  or  even  four  lines 
are  included  in  one  rhyme.  It  has  a  light  air,  quite  un- 
like the  stateliness  of  the  Poem  of  the  Cid,  and  seems, 
from  its  verse  and  tone,  as  well  as  from  a  few  French 
words  scattered  through  it,  to  have  been  borrowed  from 
some  of  the  earlier  French  Fabliaux,  or,  at  any  rate,  to 
have  been  written  in  imitation  of  their  easy  and  gar- 
rulous style.  It  opens  thus,  showing  that  it  was  in- 
tended for  recitation :  — 

Listen,  ye  lordlings,  listen  to  me, 
For  true  is  my  tale,  as  true  can  be ; 
And  listen  in  heart,  that  so  ye  may 
Have  pardon,  when  humbly  to  God  ye  pray. 

It  consists  of  fourteen  hundred  such  meagre,  monkish 
verses,  and  is  hardly  of  importance,  except  as  a  monu- 
ment of  the  language  at  the  period  when  it  was  written.^' 

The  last  of  the  three  poems  is  in  the  same  irregular 
measure  and  maimer.  It  is  called  "  The  Adoration  of 
the  Three  Holy  Kings,"  and  begins  with  the  old  tradi- 
tion about  the  wise  lAen  that  came  from  the  East ;  but 
its  chief  subject  is  an  arrest  of  the  Holy  Family,  during 

31  St.  Mary  of  Egypt  was  a  saint  flowing  octave  stanzas,  and  by  Montal- 

of  great  repute  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  van,  in  the  drama  of  "  La  Gitana  de 

and  had   her  adventures  written  by  Meufis."     She  has,  too,  a  church  ded- 

Pedro  de  Ribadeneyra  in   1609,  and  icated  to  her  at  Rome  on  the  bank  of 

Diogo  Vas  Carrillo   in    1673  ;    they  the  Tiber,  made  out  of  the  graceful 

were  also  fully  given  in  the  *•  Flos  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Fortuna  Virilis. 

Sanctorum  "  of  the  former,  and,  in  a  But  her  coarse  history  has  often  been 

more   attractive  form,   by   Bartolom^  rejected  as  apocryphal,  or  at  least  as  un- 

Cayrasco  de  Figueroa,  at  the  end  of  fit  to  be  repeated.     Bayle,  Dictionaire 

his  **  Templo  Militante,"(Valladolid,  Historique   et   Critique,   Amsterdam, 

1002,  12mo,)  where  they  fill  about  130  1740,  foL,  Tom.  III.  pp.  334  -336. 
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their  flight  to  Egypt,  by  robbers,  the  child  of  one  of 
whom  is  cured  of  a  hideous  leprosy  by  being  bathed  in 
water  previously  used  for  bathing  the  Saviour;  this 
same  child  afterwards  turning  out  to  be  the  penitent 
thief  of  the  crucifixion.  It  is  a  rhymed  legend  of  on- 
ly two  hundred  and  fifty  lines,  and  belongs  to  the  large 
class  of  such  compositions  that  were  long  popular  in 
Western  Europe.^ 

Thus  far,  the  poetry  of  the  first  century  of  Spanish 
literature,  like  the  earliest  poetry  of  other  modem  coun- 
tries, is  anonymous;  for  authorship  was  a  distinction 
rarely  coveted  or  thought  of  by  those  who  wrote  in  any 
of  the  dialects  then  forming  throughout  Europe,  among 
the  common  people.  It  is  even  impossible  to  tell  from 
what  part  of  the  Christian  conquests  in  Spain  the  po- 
ems of  which  we  have  spoken  have  come  to  us.  We 
may  infer,  indeed,  from  their  language  and  tone,  that 
the  Poem  of  the  Cid  belongs  to  the  border  country  of 
the  Moorish  war  in  the  direction  of  Catalonia  and  Va- 
lencia, and  that  the  earliest  ballads,  of  which  we  shall 
speak  hereafter,  came  originally  from  the  midst  of  the^ 
contest,  with  whose  very  spirit  they  are  often  imbued. 
In  the  same  way,  too,  we  may  be  persuaded  that  the 
poems  of  a  more  religious  temper  were  produced  in  the 
quieter  kingdoms  of  the  North,  where  monasteries  had 
been  founded  and  Christianity  had  already  struck  its 
roots  deeply  into  the  soU  of  the  national  character. 
Still,  we  have  no  evidence  to  show  where  any  one  of 
the  poems  we  have  thus  far  noticed  was  written. 

®  Both  of  the  last  poems  in  this  style  than  the  first,  and  appear  to  be 

MS.  were  first  printed  by  Pidal  in  the  of  a  later  age  ;  for  I  do  not  think  the 

Revista  de   Madrid,  1841,  and,  as  it  French  Fabliaux,  which  they  imitate, 

would  seem,   from  bad  copies.     At  were  known   in  Spain  till  after  the 

least,  they  contain  many  more  inaccu-  period    commonly    assigned    to    the 

raeies  of  spelling,  versification,  and  Apollonius. 
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But  as  we  advance,  this  state  of  things  is  changecL 
The  next  poetry  we  meet  is  by  a  known  author,  and 
comes  from  a  known  locality.  It  was  written  by  Gon-  I 
zalo,  a  secular  priest  who  belonged  to  the  monastery  ' 
of  San  Millan  or  Saint  Emilianus,  in  the  territory  of 
Calahorra,  far  witMn  the  borders  of  the  Moorish  war, 
and  who  is  commonly  called  Berceo,  from  the  place  of 
his  birth.  Of  the  poet  himself  we  know  little,  except 
that  he  flourished  from  1220  to  1246,  and  that,  as  he 
once  speaks  of  suffering  from  the  weariness  of  old  age,*' 
he  probably  died  after  1260,  in  the  reign  of  Alfonso 
the  Wise.^ 

His  works  amount  to  above  thirteen  thousand  lines, 
and  fill  an  octavo  volume.^  They  are  all  on  religious 
subjects,  and  consist  of  rhymed  Lives  of  San  Domin* 
go  de  SUos,  Santa  Oria,  and  San  Millan ;  poems  on  the 
Mass,  the  Martyrdom  of  San  Lorenzo,  the  Merits  of  the 
Madonna,  the  Signs  that  are  to  precede  the  Last  Judg- 
ment, and  the  Moumrag  of  the  Madonna  at  the  Cross, 
mth  a  few  Hymns,  and  especially  a  poem  of  more  than 
three  thousand  six  hundred  lines  on  the  Miracles  of  the 
Vii'gin  Mary.  With  one  inconsiderable  exception,  the 
whole  of  this  formidable  mass  of  verse  is  divided  into 
stanzas  of  four  lines  each,  like  those  in  the  poem  of 
Apollonius  of  Tyre ;  and  though  in  the  language  there 
is  a  perceptible  advance  since  the  days  when  the  Poem 
of  the  Cid  was  written,  still  the  power  and  movement 

^  It  is  in  Sta.  Oria,  st.  3.  some  curious  remarks  on  the  subject 

Quiero  en  mi  vegtt,  maguer  so  ya  canaado,  of  Berceo  in  the  **  B^amen  Critico  del 

De  esia  santa  VirgcQ  romAMar  mi  dictado.  Tomo  Primero  de  el  Anti-Qoixote/' 

94  Sanchez,  Poesias  Anteriore8,Tom.  (Madrid,  1806,  12mo,  pp.  2«  et  seq.,) 

IL  p.  iv. ;  Tom.  III.  pp.  xliv.  -Ivi.  As  an  anonymous  pamphlet,  written*  I  be- 

Berceowasordained  Deacon  in  1281,  he  lieye,  by  Pellicer,  the  editor  of  Don 

must  have  been  born  as  early  as  1198,  Quixote. 

since  deacon's  orders  were  not  taken  ^  The  second  volume  of  Sanchez's 

J)efore  the  age  of  twenty-three.     See  Poesias  Anteriores. 
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of  that  remarkable  legend  are  entirely  wanting  in  the 
verses  of  the  careful  ecclesiastic.^ 


88  The  metrical  form  adopted  by 
Berceo,  which  he  himself  calls  the 
qnadema  via,  and  which  is  in  fact  that 
of  the  poem  of  Apollonius,  should  be 
particulariy  noticed,  because  it  con- 
tinued to  be  a  favorite  one  in  Spain 
for  above  two  centuries.  The  follow- 
ing stanzas,  which  are  among  the  best 
in  Berceo,  may  serve  as  a  favorable 
specimen  of  its  character.  They  are 
from  the  **  Signs  of  the  Judgment," 
Sanchez,  Tool  II.  p.  274. 

Etti  wan  el  uno   de  lot  signot  dubdadoa  : 
Subtra  a  ku  nubea    el  mar  muchoa  Mtados, 
Mu  alto  que  laa  aiema    h  mas  que  Um  coUadoa, 
Tanto  que  en  sequero    fincaran  los  pcscadoa. 

Laa  ares  eaK>  meamo   menudaa  h  graiukdaa 
Andaran  dando  giitoa    todas  malespantadaa; 
Aael  (aran  laa  beatiaa    por  diunar  h  domadas, 
Noa  podraa  k  kt  noche    tornar  k  sua  poeadas. 

AndlhiaabaUbeoMofUitaigiw   that  fill  with 

doubu  and  (right : 
Um  tea  itawaTeaahaU  gather  up,    andliflthein, 

in  ita  might, 
Up  to  the  ckMida,  and  tu  abore    the  dark  8ie^ 

ra'a  beicht, 
Learing  the  fiahee  on  dry  land,    a  atrange  and 

Tearful  aighL 

The  birds  beaidea  that  fill'the  air,'   the  birds  both 

small  and  gTMit, 
Shall  screaming  fljr  and  wheel  about,    scared  by 

their  coming  Ikte ; 
And  quadrupeds,  both  thoae  we  tame    and  those 

in  untamed  state, 
Shall  wander  round  nor  shelter  find   where  safe 

they  wonned  of  late. 

There  was,  no  doubt,  difficulty  in 
such  a  protracted  system  of  rhyme, 
but  not  much ;  and  when  rhyme  first 
appeared  in  the  modem  languages,  an 
excess  of  it  waa  the  natural  conse- 
<^uence  of  its  novelty.  In  large  por- 
tions of  the  Provencal  poetry,  its 
abundance  is  quite  ridiculous ;  as  in  the 
"  Croisade  centre  les  H^r^tiques  Albi- 
ffeois,"  —  a  remarkable  poem,  dating 
from  1210,  excellently  edited  by  M.  C. 
Pauriel,  (Paris,  1837, 4to,)— in  which 
stanzas  occur  where  the  same  rhyme 
is  repeated  above  a  hundred  times. 
When  and  where  thia  quaternion 
rhjrme^  as  it  is  used  by  Berceo,  was 
fint  introduced,  cannot  be  determined ; 
but  it  seems  to  have  been  very  early 
employed  in  poems  that  were  to  be 

C'  'icly  recited.    (F.  Wolf,  Ueber  die 
,  Wien.  1841,  8vo,  p.  257.)   The 


oldest  example  I  know  of  it,  in  a  modern 
dialect,  dates  from  about  1100,  and  is 
found  in  the  curious  MS.  of  Poetry  of 
the  Waldenses  (F.  Diez,  Troubadours, 
Zwickau,  1826,  8vo,  p.  230)  used  by 
Raynouard ;  —  the  instance  to  which  1 
refer  being  "Lo  novel  Confort,"(Po^ 
sies  des  Troubadours,  Paris,  1817,  8vo, 
Tom.  IL  p.  Ill,)  which  begins, — 

Aquest  novel  conibrt  de  mtuos  lavor 
Maodo,  Toe  scrivent  en  carita  et  ea  ainor : 
Prego  Tos  carament  per  Tamor  del  segnor, 
Abandona  lo  segle,  serve  a  Dio  cum  tenwr. 

In  Spain,  whither  it  no  doubt  came 
from  Provence,  its  history  is  simply,  — 
that  it  occurs  in  the  poem  of  Apol- 
lonius ;  that  it  gets  its  &r8t  known  date 
in  Berceo  about  1230  ;  and  that  it  con- 
tinued in  use  till  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth century. 

The  thirteen  thousand  verses  of 
Berceo's  poetry,  including  even  the 
Hjrmns,  are,  with  the  exception  of 
about  twenty  lines  of  the  ^^Duelo  de 
la  Virgen,"  in  this  measure.  These 
twenty  lines  constitute  a  song  of  the 
Jews  who  watched  the  sepulchre  after 
the  crucifixion,  and,  like  the  parts  of 
the  demons  in  the  old  Mysteries,  are 
intended  to  be  droll,  but  are,  in  fact,  as 
Berceo  himself  says  of  them,  more 
truly  than  perhaps  he  was  aware,  '*  not 
worth  three  figs.^'  They  are,  however, 
of  some  consequence,  as  perhaps  the 
earliest  specimen  of  Spanish  lyrical 
poetry  that  has  come  down  to  us  with 
a  date.    They  begin  thus :  — 

Yelat,  aliama  de  los  Judios, 

^a  velar ! 
Que  no  vos  furten  el  fijo  de  Dies, 

Eya  velar ! 
Oar  furtarvoelo  querran, 

Eva  velar! 
Anore  h  Piedio  et  Johan, 

Eyavelarl 

Duelo,  178-9. 

Watch,  congregation  of  the  Jew, 

Up  and  watch ! 
Lest  they  should  steal  Ood's  s<»i  from  you, 

Up  and  watch  t 
For  they  will  seek  to  steal  the  son, 

Up  and  watch  ! 
His  followers,  Andrew,  and  Peter,  and  John, 

Up  and  watch  I 

Sanchez  considers  it  a  Vtllandco,  to 
be  sung  like  a  litany  (Tom.  IV.  p. 
ix.) ;  and  Martinez  de  la  Rosa  treats  it 

c* 
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"  The  Life  of  San  Domingo  de  Silos,"  with  which  his 
volume  opens,  begins,  like  a  homily,  with  these  words : 
"  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  who  made  all  things,  and 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  son  of  the  glorious  Virgin, 
and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  is  equal  with  them,  I  intend 
to  tell  a  story  of  a  holy  confessor.  I  intend  to  tell  a 
story  in  the  plain  Bomance,  in  which  the  common  man 
is  wont  to  talk  to  his  neighbour ;  for  I  am  not  so  learned 
as  to  use  the  other  Latin.  It  will  be  well  worth,  as  I 
think,  a  cup  of  good  wine."  ^  Of  course,  there  is  no 
poetry  in  thoughts  like  these ;  and  much  of  what  Berceo 
has  left  us  does  not  rise  higher. 

Occasionally,  however,  we  find  better  things.  In 
some  portions  of  his  work,  there  is  a  simple-hearted 
piety  that  is  very  attractive,  and  in  some,  a  story-telling 
spirit  that  is  occasionally  picturesque.  The  best  passar 
ges  are  to  be  found  in  his  long  poem  on  the  "  Miracles 
of  the  Virgin,"  which  consists  of  a  series  of  twenty-five 
tales  of  her  intervention  in  human  affairs,  composed  V' 
evidently  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  spirit  of  de- 
votion in  the  worship  particularly  paid  to  her.  The 
opening  or  induction  to  these  tales  contains,  perhaps, 
the  most  poetical  passage  in  Bcrceo's  works ;  and  in  the 
following  version  the  measure  and  system  of  rhyme  in 
the  original  have  been  preser\'ed,  so  as  to  give,  some- 
thing of  its  air  and  manner :  — 

much  in  the  same  way.    Obras,  Paris,  uses  stronger  language  in  relation  to 

1827,  12mo,  Tom.  I.  p.  161.  it  than  seems  justifi&le,  considering 

In  general,  the  versification  of  Ber-  some  of  the  facts  he  admits.     Tom. 

ceo  is  regular, — sometimes  it  is  har-  H.  P.  xi. 

monious  ;  and  though  he  now  and  ^  San  Domingo  de  Silos,  st.  1  and 
then  indulges  himself  in  imperfect  2.  The  Saviour,  according  to  the  fash- 
rhymes,  that  may  be  the  beginning  ion  of  the  age,  is  called,  m  v.  2,  Don 
of  the  national  asonantes  (Sanchez,  Jesu  Christo,  —  the  word  then  being 
Tom.  II.  p.  XV.)  still  the  license  he  synonymous  with  Dominus.  See  a 
takes  is  much  less  than  might  be  an-  curious  note  on  its  use,  in  Don  Quix- 
ticipated.  Indeed,  Sanchez  reprc-  ote,  ed.  Clcmcncin,  Madrid,  1836, 
sents  the  harmony  and  finish  of  his  4to,  Tom.  V.  p.  408. 
versification  as  quite  surprising,  and 
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My  friends,  and  faithful  Yassals    of  Almighty  God  above, 

If  ye  listen  to  my  words    in  a  spirit  to  improve, 

A  tale  ye  shall  hear    of  piety  and  love. 

Which  aflcrwards  yourselves    shall  heartily  approve. 

I,  a  master  in  Divinity,     Gonzalve  Berceo  hight, 
Once  wandering  as  a  Pilgrim,    found  a  meadow  richly  dight, 
Green  and  peopled  full  of  flowers,    of  flowers  fair  and  bright, 
A  place  where  a  weary  man    would  rest  him  with  delight. 

And  the  flowers  I  beheld    all  looked  and  smelt  so  sweet, 
That  the  senses  and  the  soul    they  seemed  alike  to  greet ; 
While  on  every  side  ran  fountains    through  all  this  glad  retreat. 
Which  in  winter  kindly  warmth  supplied,     yet  tempered  summer's  heat. 

And  of  rich  and  goodly  trees    there  grew  a  boundless  maze, 
Granada's  apples  bright,     and  figs  of  golden  rays, 
And  many  other  fruits,    beyond  my  skill  to  praise  ; 
But  none  that  tumeth  sour,    and  none  that  e'er  decays. 

The  freshness  of  that  meadow,    the  sweetness  bf  its  flowers, 
The  dewy  shadows  of  the  trees,    that  fell  like  cooling  showers, 
Renewed  within  my  frame    its  worn  and  wasted  powers ; 
I  deem  the  very  odors  would    have  nourished  me  for  hours.^ 

This  induction,  which  is  continued  through  forty 
stanzas  more,  of  xinequal  merit,  is  little  connected  with 
the  stories  that  follow;  the  stories,  again,  are  not  at 
all  connected  among  themselves;  and  the  whole  ends 
abruptly  with  a  few  lines  of  homage  to  the  Madonna. 
It  is,  therefore,  inartificial  in  its  structure  throughout. 
But  in  the  narrative  parts  there  is  often  naturalness 
and  spirit,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  poetry.  The 
tales  themselves  belong  to  the  religious  fictions  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  were  no  doubt  intended  to  excite  de- 

28  Amfgos  h  ntsallos  de    Dios  omnipotent,  Avie  hy  grand  abondo    de  buenas  arboledas, 

Si  TO*  me  eacuchasedes    por  vuestro  cooeiment,  Milgranoa  h  Gguena,    peros  h  mazanedas, 

QuerriaToe  contar  un    buen  aveniment :  E  rouchae  otras  fnictaa    de  diversaa  monedae ; 

TerrUesk)  en  cabo  por    bueno  rerament.  Mas  non  avie  ninguna.<*    podridas  nin  acedas. 

SaJTr^^S?^^!  .?1!;j1?rJr'"^^  Uverduradelpnido,    la  olor  de  las  florea, 

Logar  cobdiciaduero    pora  ome  canaado.  Refre«yironme  todo,    A  perdi  loe  audores : 

Daban  olor  sobeio    las  floras  bien  olientes,  Podrie  veTir  el  ome    con  aquellos  olores. 

Eefiwcaban  en  ome    laa  caras  e  las  mientee,  Sanchez,  Tom.  II.  p.  286w 

Manaban  cada  canto    fuentee  claras  corrientes, 
Eo  reraoo  bien  friaa,    on  yrierno  calientee. 
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vout  feelings  in  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed; 
but,  like  the  old  Mysteries,  and  much  else  that  passed 
under  the  name  of  religion  at  the  same  period,  they  of- 
ten betray  a  very  doubtful  morality.^ 

"The  Miracles  of  the  Virgin"  is  not  only  the  long- 
est, but  the  most  curious,  of  the  poems  of  Berceo.  The 
rest,  however,  should  not  be  entirely  neglected.  The 
poem  on  the  "  Signs  which  shall  precede  the  Judg- 
ment "  is  often  solemn,  and  once  or  twice  rises  to  po- 
etry ;  the  story  of  Maria  de  Cisneros,  in  the  "  life  of 
San  Domingo,"  is  well  told,  and  so  is  that  of  the  wild 
appearance  in  the  heavens  of  Saint  James  and  Saint 
Millan  fighting  for  the  Christians  at  the  battle  of 
Simancas,  much  as  it  is  found  in  the  "  General  Chron- 
icle of  Spain."  But  perhaps  nothing  is  more  characteris- 
tic of  the  author  or  of  his  age  than  the  spirit  of  child- 
like simplicity  and  religious  tenderness  that  breathes 
through  several  parts  of  the  "  Mourning  of  the  Madon- 
na at  the  Cross," —  a  spirit  of  gentle,  faithful,  credulous 
devotion,  with  which  the  Spanish  people  in  their  wars 
against  the  Moors  were  as  naturally  marked  as  they 
were  with  the  ignorance  that  belonged  to  the  Christian 
world  generally  in  those  dark  and  troubled  times.* 

29  A  good  account  of  this  part  of  lo  wmpre  le  crey,  h  ful  de  U  creida ; 
Berceo's  works,  though,  I  think,  some-  I^  t«  Pi^dad  larga  ahoiameotdida} 
what  too  severe,  is  to  be  found  in  Dr.  _..  . ,. .  . ,,  , 
Dunham's  "  History  of  Spain  and  Por-  5:5?rfiSSi'2Xi.*'lSrd:rbl£«ni«»i 

tUgal,"  (London,  1832,   iSmo,  Tom.  Juan  quem  diet  por  fiio    aqui  ploia  conmigo : 

IV.  pp.  215-229,)  a  work  of  merit,  Ruegoio quem condones    erto que fotodl j^ 
the  early  part  of  whi^h,  as  in  the  case  ' 

of  Berceo,  rests  more  frequently  than        j  read  these  stanzas  with  a  feeling 

might  be  expected  on  original  authori-  akin  to  that  with  which  I  should  look 

ties.     Excellent  translations  will  be  at  a  picture  on  the  same  subject  by 

found  in  Prof.  Longfellow's  Introduc-  Perugino.    They  may  be  translated 

tory  Essay  to  his  version  of  the  Coplas  ^i^^g  . 

de  Manrique,   Boston,    1833,   12mo, 

pp.  5  and  10.  My  son,  in  Ihee  and  ma    Ufa  alUl  waa  iUt  aa 

30  For  example,  when  the  Madonna    ,,      one;       ,.     ^  ^    ,     ^^ 

t^j  ««  i««i,;««.  „♦  ♦i.^  «.«««       Iloved  thee  much,  and  thou  lovedil  ma    in  per- 
is represented  as  lookmg  at  the  cross,  fectnese,  my  eon ;  i 
and  addressing  her  expiring  son  :  —        My  iaith  in  thee  was  siue,    and  I  thy  frith  had 

won; 
Fiio,  slempre  oriemoa    io  h  tu  una  vida ;  And  doth  thy  large  and  pitying  lore    tbifit  me 

lo  k  ti  quiei  mucbo,    i  fui  de  U  querida ;  now,  my  aon  7 
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NyniLforgvt  menol,    but  uks  my  toql  with 

The  earth  bolde  but  one  heart     that  kindred  le 
with  inine,— 


John,  whom  thoa  gaveet  to  be  my  child,    who 

here  with  me  doth  pine ; 
I  pny  thee,  then,  that  to  my  pnyer   thou  gm- 

cioualy  incline. 


I  cannot  pass  farther  without  offer- 
ing the  tribute  of  my  homage  to  two 
persons  who  have  done  more  than 
any  others  in  the  nineteenth  century  to 
make  Spanish  literature  known,  and 
to  obtain  for  it  the  honors  to  which 
it  is  entitled  beyond  the  Umits  of  the 
country  that  gave  it  birth. 

The  first  of  them,  and  one  whose 
name  I  have  abready  cited,  is  Fried- 
rich  Bouterwek,  who  was  bom  at 
Oker  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  in 
1766,  and  passed  nearly  all  the  more 
active  portion  of  his  life  at  Grottingen, 
where  he  died  in  1828,  widely  re- 
spected as  one  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed professors  of  that  long  favored  Uni- 
versity. A  project  for  oreparing  by 
the  most  competent  hands  a  full  his- 
tory of  the  arts  and  sciences  from 
the  period  of  their  revival  in  modem 
Europe  was  first  suggested  at  Gottin- 
gen  by  another  of  its  well-known  pro- 
fessors, John  Gottfried  Eichhom,  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. But  though  that  remarkable 
scholar  published,  in  1796-9,  two 
volumes  of  a  learned  Introduction  to 
the  whole  work  which  he  had  pro- 
jected, he  went  no  farther,  and  most 
of  his  coadjutors  stopped  when  he  did, 
or  soon  afterwards.  The  portion  of 
it  assigned  to  Bouterwek,  however, 
which  was  the  entire  history  of  ele- 
gant literature  in  modem  times,  viras 
happily  achieved  by  him  between 
1801  and  1819,  in  twelve  volumes  oc- 
tavo. Of  this  division ,  *  *  The  History 
of  Spanish  Literature  "  fills  the  third 
volume,  and  was  published  in  1804  ; 
—  a  work  remarkable  for  its  general 
philosophical  views,  and  by  far  the 
best  extant  on  the  subject  it  discusses ; 
but  imperfect  in  many  particulars,  be- 
cause its  author  was  unable  to  procure 
a  lar^e  number  of  Spanish  books  need- 
ful for  his  task,  and  knew  many  con- 
siderable Spanish  authors  only  by  in- 
sufficient extracts.  In  1812,  a  transla- 
tion of  it  into  French  was  printed,  in 
two  volumes,  by  Madame  Streck,  with 
VOL.  I.  5 


a  judicious  preface  by  the  venerable 
M.  Stapfer  ^  —  in  1823,  it  came  out, 
together  with  its  author's  brief  "  His- 
tory of  Portuguese  Literature,*'  in  an 
English  translation,  made  with  taste 
and  skill,  by  Miss  Thomasina  Ross ;  — 
and  in  1829,  a  Spanish  version  of  the 
first  and  smallest  part  of  it,  with  im- 
portant notes,  sufficient  with  the  text 
to  fill  a  volume  in  octavo,  was  prepar- 
ed by  two  excellent  Spanish  scholars, 
Joe^  Gromez  de  la  Cortina,  and  Nicol&s 
Hugalde  y  Mollinedo,  —  a  work  which 
all  lovers  of  Spanish  literature  would 
gladly  see  completed. 

Since  the  time  of  Bouterwek,  no 
foreigner  has  done  so  much  to  pro- 
mote a  knowledge  of  Spanish  litera- 
ture as  M.  Simonde  de  Sismondi, 
who  was  bom  at  Geneva  in  1773,  and 
died  there  in  1842,  honored  and  loved 
by  all  who  knew  his  wise  and  gener- 
ous spirit,  as  it  exhibited  itself  either 
in  his  persona]  intercourse,  or  in  his 
great  works  on  the  history  of  France 
and  Italy,  —  two  countries,  to  which, 
by  a  line  of  time-honored  ancestors,  he 
seemed  almost  equally  to  belong.  In 
1811,  he  delivered  in  his  native  city 
a  course  of  brilliant  lectures  on  the 
literature  of  the  South  of  Europe, 
and  in  1813,  published  them  at  Paris. 
They  involved  an  account  of  the  Pro- 
vencal and  the  Portuguese,  as  well  as 
of  the  Italian  and  the  Spanish ;  —  but 
in  whatever  relates  to  the  Spanish  Sis- 
mondi was  even  less  well  provided  with 
the  original  authors  than  Bouterwek 
had  been,  and  was,  in  consequence, 
under  obli^tions  to  his  predecessor, 
which,  while  he  takes  no  pains  to  con- 
ceal them,  diminish  the  authority  of  a 
work  that  will  yet  always  be  read  for 
the  beauty  of  its  style  and  the  richness 
and  wisdom  of  its  reflections.  The 
entire  series  of  these  lectures  was 
translated  into  German  by  L.  Hain  in 
1815,  and  into  English  with  notes  by 
T.  Roscoe  in  1823.  The  part  relating 
to  Spanish  literature  was  published  in 
Spanish,  with  occasional   alterations 
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and  copious  and  important  additions 
by  JosI  Lorenzo  Fi^eroa  and  Jose 
Amador  de  los  Rios,  at  Seyille,  in  2 
vols.  8yo,  1841-3, — the  notes  relat- 
ing to  Andalusian  authors  being  par- 
ticularly valuable. 

None   but   those  who  have  ffone 
over  the  whole  ground  occupied  by 


Spanish  literature  can  know  how  great 
are  the  merits  of  scholars  like  Bouter- 
wek  and  Sismondi, —  acute,  philosoph- 
ical, and  thoughtful,  —  who,  with  an 
apparatus  of  authors  so  incom|>lete, 
have  yet  done  so  much  for  the  illus- 
tration of  their  subject. 


CHAPTER    III. 

Alfonso  the  Wise.  —  His  Life.  —  His  Letter  to  Perez  de  Guzman.— 
His  Cantigas  in  the  Galician. — Origin  of  that  Dialect  and  of  the 
Portuguese. — His  Tesoro.  —His  Prose.  —  Law  concerning  the  Cas- 
tilian.  —  His  Conquista  de  Ultramar.  —  Old  Fueros. — The  Fuero 
Juzoo. — The  Setenario.  —  The  Espejo. — The  Fuero  Real. — The 

SlETE  PaRTIDAS  and  THEIR  MeRITS.  —  CHARACTER  OF  AlFONSO. 

The  second  known  author  in  Castilian  literature 
bears  a  name  much  more  distinguished  than  the  first 
It  is  Alfonso  the  Tenth,  who,  from  his  great  advance- 
ment in  various  branches  of  human  knowledge,  has 
been  called  Alfonso  the  Wise,  or  the  Learned.  He  was 
the  son  of  Ferdinand  the  Third,  a  saint  in  the  Roman 
calendar,  who,  imiting  anew  the  crowns  of  Castile  and 
Leon,  and  enlarging  the  limits  of  his  power  by  impor- 
tant conquests  from  the  Moors,  settled  more  firmly  than 
they  had  before  been  settled  the  foundations  of  a  Chris- 
tian empire  in  the  Peninsula.^ 

Alfonso  was  bom  in  1221,  and  ascended  the  throne 
in  1252.  He  was  a  poet,  much  connected  with  the 
Proven9al  Troubadours  of  his  time,*  and  was  besides  so 
greatly  skilled  in  geometry,  astronomy,  and  the  occult 
sciences  then  so  much  valued,  that  his  reputation  was 

^  Mariana,  Hist,  Lib.  XII.  c.  15,  addressed  to  him  byGiraud  Riquier  of 

ad  fin.  Narbonne,  in  1275,  given  by  Diez,  we 

3  Diez,  Poesie  der  Troubadoon,  pp.  know  that  in  another  poem  this  dis- 

75,226,227,331-350.    Alongpoiem  tinguished  Troubadour  mourned  the 

on  the  influence  of  the  stars  was  ad-  king's  death.     Raynouard,  Tom.  V. 

dressed  to  Alfonso  by  Nat  de  Mens  p.  171.     Millot,  Histoire  des  Trouba* 

(Raynouard,    Troub.,   Tom.    V.    p.  dours,  Paris,  1774,  12mo,  Tom.  UI. 

and  besides  the  carious  poem  pp.  329  -  374. 
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early  spread  throughout  Europe,  on  account  of  his 
general  science.  But,  as  Mariana  quaintly  says  of  him, 
"  He  was  more  fit  for  letters  than  for  the  government 
of  his  subjects ;  he  studied  the  heavens,  and  watched 
the  stars,  but  forgot  the  earth,  and  lost  his  kingdom."  ^ 

His  character  is  still  an  interesting  one.  He  appears 
to  have  had  more  political,  philosophical,  and  elegant 
learning  than  any  other  man  of  his  time ;  to  have  rea- 
soned more  wisely  in  matters  of  legislation;  and  to 
have  made  further  advances  in  some  of  the  exact 
sciences ;  —  accomplishments  that  he  seems  to  have 
resorted  to  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  for  consolation 
amidst  imsucccssfiil  wars  with  foreign  enemies  and  a 
rebellious  son.  The  following  letter  from  him  to  one 
of  the  Guzmans,  who  was  then  in  great  favor  at  the 
court  of  the  king  of  Fez,  shows  at  once  how  low  the 
fortunes  of  the  Christian  monarch  were  sunk  before 
he  died,  and  with  how  much  simplicity  he  could  speak 
of  their  bitterness.  It  is  dated  in  1282,  and  is  a  fevor- 
able  specimen  of  Castilian  prose  at  a  period  so  early 
in  the  history  of  the  language.* 

"Cousin  Don  Alonzo  Perez  de  Guzman:  My  afflic- 
tion is  great,  because  it  has  fallen  from  such  a  height 
that  it  vnH  be  seen  afar;  and  as  it  has  fallen  on 
me,  who  was  the  friend  of  all  the  world,  so  in  all  the 
world  will  men   know  this  my   misfortune,   and   its 

3  Historia,  Lib.  XIII.  c  20.     The  ces,"  por  Lorenzo  de  Sepulveda  (Se- 

leas  &yorable  side  of  Alfonso's  char-  villa,  1584, 18mo,  f.  104).    The  letter 

acter  is  given  by  the  eynical  Bayle,  is  found  in  the  preface  to  the  Acade- 

Art.,  Castile.  my's  edition  of  the  Partidas,  and  is 

^  This  letter,  which  the  Spanish  explained  by  the  accounts  in  Mariana, 
Academy  calls  "inimitable,"  though  (Hist.,  Lib.  XIV.  c  5,)  Conde,  (Do- 
eariy  known  in  MS.,  seems  to  have  minacion  de  loe  Arabes,  Tom.  III.  p. 
been  first  printed  by  Ortiz  de  Zufliga  60.)  and  Mondejar  (Memorias,  Lib. 
(AnalesdcSevUla.Sevilla,  1677,  foT.,  VI.  c.  14).  The  original  is  said  to 
p.  124).  Several  old  ballads  have  been  be  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of 
made  out  of  it,  one  of  which  is  to  be  Medina-Sidonia.  Semanario  Pinto- 
found  in  the  '*  Cancionero  de  Roman-  reaco,  1845,  p.  303. 
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sharpness,  which  I  suffer  unjustly  from  my  son,  assist- 
ed by  my  friends  and  by  my  prelates,  who,  instead  of 
setting  peace  between  us,  have  put  mischief,  not  undel 
secret  pretences  or  covertly,  but  with  bold  openness. 
And  th,us  I  find  no  protection  in  mine  own  land,  neither 
defender  nor  champion ;  and  yet  have  I  not  deserved  it 
at  their  hands,  unless  it  were  for  the  good  I  have  done 
them.  And  now,  since  in  mine  own  land  they  deceive, 
who  should  have  served  and  assisted  me,  needftd  is  it 
that  I  should  seek  abroad  those  who  will  kindly  care 
for  me ;  and  since  they  of  CastUe  have  been  false  to  me, 
none  can  think  it  ill  that  I  ask  help  among  those  of 
Benamarin.^  For  if  my  sons  are  mine  enemies,  it  will 
not  then  be  wrong  that  I  take  mine  enemies  to  be  my 
sons;  enemies  according  to  the  law,  but  not  of  free 
choice.  And  such  is  the  good  king  Aben  Jusaf ;  for  I 
love  and  value  him  much,  and  he  will  not  despise  me 
or  fail  me;  for  we  are  at  truce.  I  know  also  how  much 
you  are  his,  and  how  much  he  loves  you,  and  with  good 
cause,  and  how  much  he  will  do  through  your  good 
counsel.  Therefore  look  not  at  the  things  past,  but  at 
the  things  present.  Consider  of  what  lineage  you  are 
come,  and  that  at  some  time  hereafter  I  may  do  you 
good,  and  if  I  do  it  not,  that  your  own  good  deed  shall 
be  its  own  good  reward.  Therefore,  my  cousin,  Alonzo 
Perez  de  Guzman,  do  so  much  for  me  with  my  lord  and 
your  friend,  that,  on  pledge  of  the  most  precious  crown 
that  I  have,  and  the  jewels  thereof,  he  should  lend  me 
so  much  as  he  may  hold  to  be  just.  And  if  you  can 
obtain  his  aid,  let  it  not  be  hindered  of  coming  quickly ; 
but  rather  think  how  the   good  friendship  that  may 


^  A  race  of  African  princes,  who  XL,  Valladolid,  1551,  fol.,  c.  219. 
reigned  in  Morocco,  and  subjected  all  Gayanffos,  Mohammedan  Dynasties, 
Western  Africa.    Ci^nica  de  Alfonso    Vol  IL  p.  325. 
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come  to  me  from  your  lord  will  be  through  your  hands. 
And  so  may  God's  friendship  be  with  you.  Done  in 
Seville,  my  only  loyal  city,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  my 
reign,  and  in  the  first  of  these  my  troubles. 

Signed,     The  King."* 

The  imhappy  monarch  survived  the  date  of  this  very 
striking  letter  but  two  years,  and  died  in  1284.  At 
one  period  of  his  life,  his  consideration  throughout 
Christendom  was  so  great,  that  he  was  elected  Emper- 
or of  Germany;  but  this  was  only  another  source  of 
sorrow  to  him,  for  his  claims  were  contested,  and  after 
some  time  were  silently  set  aside  by  the  election  of 
Rodolph  of  Hapsburg,  upon  whose  dynasty  the  glories 
of  the  House  of  Austria  rested  so  long.  The  life  of 
Alfonso,  therefore,  was  on  the  whole  unfortunate,  and 
ftdl  of  painful  vicissitudes,  that  might  well  have  brok- 
en the  spirit  of  most  men,  and  that  were  certainly  not 
without  an  effect  on  his.^ 

So  much  the  more  remarkable  is  it,  that  he  should 
be  distinguished  among  the  chief  founders  of  his  coun- 
try's intellectual  fame,  —  a  distinction  which  again  be- 
comes more  extraordinary  when  we  recollect  that  he 
enjoys  it  not  in  letters  alone,  or  in  a  single  department, 
but  in  many ;  since  he  is  to  be  remembered  alike  for  the 
great  advancement  which  Castilian  prose  composition 
made  in  his  hands,  for  his  poetry,  for  his  astronomical 

^  Alonzo  Perez  de  Guzman,  of  the  is  an  imperfect  work.     (Prdloffo  de 

(^reat  family  of  that  name,  the  person  Cerda  y  Kico;   and  Baena,  Hijoe  de 

to  whom  this  remarkable  letter  is  ad-  Madrid,  Madrid,  1790,  4to,  Tom.  II. 

dressed,  went  over  to  Africa  in  1276,  pp.  304-312.)    For  the  part  of  AJ- 

with  man]^  knights,  to  senre  Aben  Jusaf  lonso's  life  devoted  to  letters,  ampie 

against  his  rebellious  subjects,  stipu-  materials  are  to  be  found  in  Castro^ 

lating  that  he  should  not  be  required  (Biblioteca  EUpaflola,  Tom.  II.   pn. 

to  serve  against  Christians.    Ortiz  de  6S5-6S8,)    and    in    the   Repertono 

Zufiiga,  Anales,  p.  113.  Americano  (L6ndrc8, 1837,  Tom.  III. 

7  The  principal  life  of  Alfonso  X.  pp.  67-  77)  ;  where  there  is  a  valua- 

is  that  by  the  Marquis  of  Mondejar  ble  paper,  written,  I  believe,  by  Sal- 

( Madrid,  1777,  fol.) ;  but  it  did  not  vi,  who  published  that  joumaL 
receive  its  author^s  final  revision,  and 
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tables,  which  all  the  progress  of  science  since  has  not 
deprived  of  their  value;  and  for  his  great  work  on  le- 
gislation, which  is  at  this  moment  an  authority  in 
both  hemispheres.® 

Of  his  poetry,  we  possess,  besides  works  of  very  doubt- 
fill  genuineness,  two,  about  one  of  which  there  has  been 
little  question,  and  about  the  other  n6ne;  his  "C^nti- 
gas,"  or  Chants,  in  honor  of  the  ITadonna,  and  his 
"  Tesoro,"  a  treatise  on  the  transmutation  of  the  baser 
metals  into  gold. 

Of  the  Cantigas,  there  are  extant  no  less  than  four 
hundred  and  one,  composed  in  lines  of  firom  six  to 
twelve  syllables,  and  rhymed  with  a  considerable  degree 
of  exactness.®  Their  measure  and  manner  are  Pro- 
ven9al.  They  are  devoted  to  the  praises  and  the  mira- 
cles of  the  Madonna,  in  whose  honor  the  king  founded 
in  1279  a  religious  and  military  order  ;^°  and  in  devotion 

8  The  works  attributed  to  Alfonso  Qaerellas.     Several  of  these  works, 

are :  —In  Prose  :  1.  Cr6nica  Genera]  like  the  Universal  History  and  the  UI- 

de  Espafia,  to  be  noticed  hereafter,  tramar,  were,  as  we  know,  only  com- 

2.  A  UniYersal  History,  containing  an  pildl  by  his  order,  and  in  others  he 
abstract  of  the  history  of  the  Jews,  must  have  been  much  assisted.     But 

3.  A  Translation  of  the  Bible.  4.  El  the  whole  mass  shows  how  wide  were 
Libro  del  Tesoro,  a  work  on  general  lus  views,  and  how  great  must  have 
philosophy ;  but  Sarraiento,  in  a  MS.  been  his  influence  on  the  language, 
which  1  possess,  says  that  this  is  a  the  literature,  and  the  intellectual 
translation  of  the  Tesoro  of  Bnmetto  progress  of  his  country. 

Latini,  Dante's  master,  and  that  it  was  9  Castro,  Biblioteca,  Tom.   II.   p. 

not  made  by  order  of  Alfonso ;  adding,  632,  where  he  speaks  of  the  MS.  of 

however,  that  he  has  seen  a  book  enti-  the  C&ntigas  in  the  Escurial.    The  one 

lied  "Flores  de  Filosofia,"  which  pro-  at  Toledo,  which  contains  only  a  hun- 

fesses  to  have  been  compiled  by  this  dred,  is  the  MS.  of  which  a  fac-simile 

king's  command,  and  may  be  the  work  is  given  in  the  *'  Paleographia  Espafio- 

here  intended.    5.  The  Tabulas  Al-  la,"  (Madrid,  1758,  4to,  p.  72,)  and 

fonsinas,  or  Astronomical  Tables.    6.  in  the  notes  to  the  Spanish  translation 

Historiadetodo  el  Sucesode  Ultramar,  of  Bouterwek's    History    (p.    129). 

to  be  noticed  presently.    7.  El  Esp^  Large  extracts  from  the  C4ntigas  are 

culodEspejo  de  todos  losDerechos;  found  in  Castro,  (Tom.  11.  pp.  361, 

El  Fuero  Real,  and  other  laws  publish-  362,  and  pp.  631-643,)  and  in  the 

ed  in  the  Opdsculos  Legales  del  Rey  "  Nobleza  del  Andaluzia"  de  Argote 

Alfonso  el  Sabio  (ed.  de  la  Reid  Aca-  de  Molina,  (Scvilla,  1588,  fol.,  f.l51,) 

demia  de  Historia,  Madrid,  1836,  2  followed  by  a  curious  notice  of  the 

tom.,  fol.).    8.  Las  Siete  Partidas.  -*-  king,  in  Chap.  19,  and  a  poem  in  his 

In  Versb:    1.  Another  Tesoro.     2.  honor. 

Las  C&ntigas.    3.  Two  stanzas  of  the  ^^  Mondejar,  Memorias,  p.  438. 
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to  whom,  by  his  last  will,  he  directed  these  poems  to 
be  perpetually  chanted  in  the  church  of  Saint  Mary 
of  Mnrcia,  where  he  desired  his  body  might  be 
buried."  Only  a  few  of  them  have  been  printed; 
but  we  have  enough  to  show  what  they  are,  and  espe- 
cially that  they  are  written,  not  in  the  Castilian,  like 
the  rest  of  his  works,  but  in  the  Galician;  an  extraor- 
dinary circumstance,  for  which  it  does  not  seem  easy 
to  give  a  satisfactory  reason. 

The  Galician,  however,  was  originally  an  important 
language  in  Spain,  and  for  some  time  seemed  as  likely 
to  prevail  throughout  the  country  as  any  other  of  the 
dialects  spoken  in  it  It  was  probably  the  first  that 
was  developed  in  the  northwestern  part  of  'the  Pen- 
insula, and  the  second  that  was  reduced  to  writing. 
For  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  just  at  the 
period  when  the  struggling  elements  of  the  modem 
Spanish  were  disencumbering  themselves  from  the 
forms  of  the  corrupted  Latin,  Galicia,  by  the  wars  and 
troubles  of  the  times,  was  repeatedly  separated  from 
Castile,  so  that  distinct  dialects  appeared  in  the  two 
different  territories  almost  at  the  same  moment.  Of 
these,  the  Northern  is  likely  to  have  been  the  older, 
though  the  Southern  proved  ultimately  the  more  for- 
tunate. At  any  rate,  even  without  a  court,  which  was 
the  surest  centre  of  culture  in  such  rude  ages,  and  with- 
out any  of  the  reasons  for  the  development  of  a  dialect 
which  always  accompany  political  power,  we  know  that 
the  Galician  was  already  sufficiently  formed  to  pass 
with  the  conquering  arms  of  Alfonso  the   Sixth,  and 

^1  Mondejar,  Mem.,  p.  434.     His  place  which  it  pleased  God  I  should 

body,  however,  was  in  fact  buried  at  gain  in  the  service  and  to  the  honor 

Seville,  and  his  heart,  which  he  had  of  King  Ferdinand."     Laboide  saw 

desired  should  be  sent  to  Palestine,  at  his  monument  there.      Itin^raiie  de 

Murcia,  because,  as  he  says  in  his  TEspagne,  Paris,   1809,  Svo,  Tom. 

testament,    *'  Murcia   was   the   first  II.  p.  185. 
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establish  itself  firmly  between  the  Douro  and  the 
Minho;  that  country  which  became  the  nucleus  of 
the  independent  kingdom  of  Portugal. 

This  was  between  the  years  1095  and  1109;  and 
though  the  establishment  of  a  Burgundian  dynasty  on 
the  throne  erected  there  naturally  brought  into  the  dia- 
lect of  Portugal  an  infusion. of  the  French,  which  never 
appeared  in  the  dialect  of  Galicia,^^  still  the  language 
spoken  in  the  two  territories  under  different  sovereigns 
and  different  influences  continued  substantially  the  same 
for  a  long  period ;  perhaps  down  to  the  time  of  Charles 
the  Fifth.^^  But  it  was  only  in  Portugal  that  there  was 
a  court,  or  that  means  and  motives  were  found  sufficient 
for  forming  and  cultivating  a  regular  language.  It  is 
therefore  only  in  Portugal  that  this  common  dialect 
of  both  the  territories  appears  with  a  separate  and 
proper  literature ;  ^*  the  first  intimation  of  which,  with 
an  exact  date,  is  found  as  early  as  1192.  This  is  a 
document  in  prose.^^  The  oldest  poetry  is  to  be  sought 
in  three  curious  fragments,  originally  published  by 
Faria  y  Sousa,  which  can  hardly  be  placed  much  later 
than  the  year  1200.^^  Both  show  that  the  Galician  in 
Portugal,  under  less  favorable  circumstances  than  those 
which  accompanied  the  Castilian  in  Spain,  rose  at  the 

19  J.  P.  Ribeiro,  Difiserta^oes,  etc.,  demia,  etc.,  1812,  Tom.  VTII.   pp. 

pablicadas  per  6idem  da  Academia  248-250. 

Real  das  Sciencias  de  Lisboa,  Idsboa,        ^^  J.  P.  Ribeiro,  Diss.,  Tom.  I.  p. 

1810,8to,  Tom.1.  p.  180.   A  glossary  176.     It  is  possible  the  document  in 

of  Fiench  words  occurring  in  the  Por-  App.,  pp.  273-275,  is  older,   as  it 

tuguese,  by  Francisco  de  San  Luiz,  is  appears  to  be  from  the  time  of  Sancho 

in  the  Memonas  da  Academia  ReiQ  de  I.,  or  1 185  -1211;  but  the  next  docu- 

Sciencias,  Lisboa,    1816,   Tom.  IV.  ment  (p.  275)  is  dated  **  Era  1230,'' 

Parte II.      Viterbo   (Elacidario,  Lis-  which  is  A.  D.  1192,  and  is,  therefore, 

boa,  1798,  fol.,  Tom.  I.,  Advert.  Pre-  the  oldest  with  a  date. 
liminar. ,  pp.  viii.  -  xiii. )  also  examines        ^^  Europa  Portugueza,  Lisboa,  1660, 

this  point.  fol.,  Tom.   III.  Parte  IV.  c.  9 ;  and 

^  Paleograpliia  Espafiola,  p.  10.  Diez,   Grammatik   der    Romanischen 

1^  A.  Ribeiro  dos  Santos,  Origem,  Sprachen,  Bonn,  1836,  Svo,  Tom.  I. 

etc.,  da  Poesia  Portugueza,  in  Memo-  p.  72. 
Prias  da  Lett,  ortugueza,  pela  Aca- 

VOL.    L  6  D* 
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same  period  to  be  a  written  language,  and  possessed, 
perhaps,  quite  as  early,  the  materials  for  forming  an 
mdependent  literature. 

We  may  fairly  infer,  therefore,  from  these  £Eicts,  in- 
dicating the  vigor  of  the  Galician  in  Portugal  before 
the  year  1200,  that,  in  its  native  province  in  Spain,  it 
is  somewhat  older.  But  we  have  no  monuments  by 
which  to  establish  such  antiquity.  Castro,  it  is  true, 
notices  a  manuscript  translation  of  the  history  of  Servan- 
dus,  as  if  made  in  1150  by  Seguino,  in  the  Galician 
dialect ;  but  he  gives  no  specimen  of  it,  and  his  own 
authority  in  such  a  matter  is  not  sufficients^  And  in 
the  well-known  letter  sent  to  the  Constable  of  Portugal 
by  the  Marquis  of  Santillana,  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  we  are  told  that  all  Spanish  poetry 
was  written  for  a  long  time  in  Galician  or  Portuguese  ;^^ 
but  this  is  so  obviously  either  a  mistake  in  fiujt,  or  a 
mere  compliment  to  the  Portuguese  prince  to  whom  it 
was  addressed,  that  Sarmiento,  fiill  of  prejudices  in 
favor  of  his  native  province,  and  desirous  to  arrive  at 
the  same  conclusion,  is  obliged  to  give  it  up  as  wholly 
unwarranted.*^ 

We  must  come  back,  therefore,  to  the  "  Cdntigas"  or 
Chants  of  Alfonso,  as  to  the  oldest  specimen  extant  in 
the  Galician  dialect  distinct  from  the  Portuguese ;  and 
since,  from  internal  evidence,  one  of  them  was  written 
after  he  had  conquered  Xerez,  we  may  place  them  be- 
tween 1263,  when  that  event  occurred,  and  1284,  when 


17  Bibl.  Espafiola,  Tom.  II.  pp.  404,  Galician,  interested  in  this  conclusion, 

405 .  should  be  glad  to  possess  the  grounds  of 

'8  Sanchez,  Tom.  I.,  Pr61.,  p.  Ivii.  the  Marquis  of  Santillana ;  but  I  have 

10  After  quoting  the  passage  of  San-  not  seen  a  single  word  of  any  author 

tillana  just  referred  to,  Sarmiento,  who  that  can  throw  light  on  the  matter.*' 

was  ver^  learned  in  all  that  relates  to  Memorias  de  la  roesia  y  Poetas  Es- 

the  earliest  Spanish  verse,  says,  with  pafioles,  Madrid,  1775,  4to,  p.  196. 
a  simplicity  quite  delightful,  **  I,  as  a 
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he  died.^  Why  he  should  have  chosen  this  particular 
dialect  for  this  particular  form  of  poetry,  when  he  had, 
as  we  know,  an  admirable  mastery  of  the  Castilian,  and 
when  these  Cdntigas,  according  to  his  last  will,  were 
to  be  chanted  over  his  tomb,  in  a  part  of  the  kingdom 
where  the  Galician  dialect  never  prevailed,  we  cannot 
now  decide.^^  His  fether.  Saint  Ferdinand,  was  from 
the  North,  and  his  own  early  nurture  there  may  have 
given  Alfonso  himself  a  strong  affection  for  its  lan- 
guage; or,  what  perhaps  is  more  probable,  there  may 
have  been  something  in  the  dialect  itself,  its  origin  or 
its  gravity,  which,  at  a  period  when  no  dialect  in  Spain 
had  obtamed  an  acknowledged  supremacy,  made  it 
seem  to  hun  better  suited  than  the  Castilian  or  Valen- 
cian  to  religious  purposes. 

But  however  this  may  be,  all  the  rest  of  his  works 
are  in  the  language  spoken  in  the  centre  of  the  Penin- 
sula, while  his  Cdntigas  are  in  the  Galician.  Some  of 
them  have  considerable  poetical  merit;  but  in  gener- 
al they  are  to  be  remarked  only  for  the  variety  of  their 
metres,  for  an  occasional  tendency  to  the  form  of  bal- 
lads, for  a  lyrical  tone,  which  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  earlier  established  in  the  Castilian,  and  for  a  kind 
of  Doric  simplicity,  which  belongs  partly  to  the  dia- 
lect he  adopted  and  partly  to  the  character  of  the  au- 
thor himself;  —  the  whole  bearing  the  impress  of  the 
Proven9al  poets,  with  whom  he  was  much  connected, 
and  whom  through  life  he  patronized  and  maintained 
at  his  court.® 


*  JLMo^l&iXMm,  "  '^^®  ^®  following  as  a  speci- 

ouxot    e    e  AMm,  men.     Alfonso  beseeches  the  Mawlon- 

he  8^  (Castro,  Tom.  11.  p.  637) ;  na  rather  to  look  at  her  merits  than 

and  Xerez  was  taken  in  1363.    But  at  his  own  claims,  and  runs  through 

all  these  C&ntigas  were  not,  probably,  five    stanzas,    with    the  choral  echo 

written  in  one  period  of  the  kmg's  life,  to    each,  "Saint    Mary,    remember 

SI  Ortiz  de  ZoOiga,  Anales,  p.  129.  me  !  " 
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The  other  poetry  attributed  to  Alfonso  —  except  tWo 
stanzas  that  remain  of  his  ^^Complaints''  against  the 
hard  fortune  of  the  last  years  of  his  life^  —  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  treatise  called  "Del  Tesoro,"  which  is 
divided  into  two  short  books,  and  dated  in  1272.  It  is 
on  the  Philosopher's  Stone,  and  the  greater  portion  of 
it  is  concealed  in  an  unexplained  cipher ;  the  remain- 
der being  partly  in  prose  and  partly  in  octave  stanzas, 
which  are  the  oldest  extant  in  Castilian  verse.  But 
the  whole  is  worthless,  and  its  genuineness  doubtful.** 


Non  catedes  como 
Pequ«i  Msu, 
Mais  catad  o  i^n 
Ben  que  en  vo«  iaa ; 
Ca  uos  me  fieaeatca 
Ck>ino  quen  fas 
Sa  cousa  quita 
Toda  per  aasi. 
Santa  Mana!  nenbre  uoa  de  mi! 

Non  catedes  a  coroo 
Poaucy  greu, 
Mais  catad  o  gran  ben 
Que  uoe  Deus  deu ; 
Ca  outro  ben  se  non 
Uos  non  ei  eu 
Nen  ouue  nunca 
Des  Quando  naci. 
Santa  Maria !  nenbre  uoe  de  mi ! 

Castro,  Bibl.,  Tom.  II.  p.  610. 

This  has,  no  doubt,  a  very  Provencal 
air ;  but  others  of  the  C&ntigas  have 
still  more  of  it.  The  Proven9al  poets, 
in  fact,  as  we  shall  see  more  fully 
hereafter,  fled  in  considerable  numbers 
into  Spain  at  the  period  of  their  perse- 
cution at  home ;  and  that  period  cor- 
responds to  the  reigns  of  Alfonso  and 
his  father.  In  this  way  a  stron^^  tinge 
of  the  Provcn<^al  character  came  into 
the  poetry  of  Castile,  and  remained 
there  a  long  time.  The  proofs  of  this 
early  intercourse  with  Proven9al  poets 
are  abundant.  Aimeric  de  Bellinoi 
was  at  the  court  of  Alfonso  IX.,  who 
died  in  1214,  (Histoire  Litt6raire  de 
la  France,  par  des  Membres  de  Tlnsti- 
tut,  Paris,  4to,  Tom.  XIX.  1838,  p. 
507,)  and  was  afterwards  at  the  court 
of  Alfonso  X.  (Ibid.,  p.  511.)  So 
were  Montagnagout,  and  Folquet  de 
Lunel,  both  of  whom  wrote  poems 
on  the  election  of  Alfonso  X.  to  the 
throne  of  Germany.  (Ibid.,  Tom.  XIX. 
p.  491,  and  Tom.  XX.  p.  557  ;  with 


Raynouard,  Troubadours,  Tom.  lY. 
p.  239.)  Raimond  de  Tours  and  Nat 
de  Mons  addressed  verses  to  AlfonM 
X.  (Ibid.,  Tom.  XIX.  pp.  555, 577.) 
Bertrand  Carbonel  dedicated  his  works 
to  him ;  and  Giraud  Riquier,  sometimes 
called  the  last  of  the  TroubadoorSf 
wrote  an  elegy  on  his  death,  already 
referred  to.  (Ibid.,  Tom.  XX.  pp.  550, 
578,  584.)  Others  might  be  cited, 
but  these  are  enough. 

^  The  two  stanzas  of  the  QaerellaSy 
or  Complaints,  still  remaining  to  us, 
are  in  Ortiz  de  Zufiiga,  (Anales,  p. 
123,)  and  elsewhere. 

M  First  published  by  Sanchez,  (Poe- 
slas  Anteriores,  Tom.  I.  pp.  148 * 
170,)  where  it  may  still  be  best  con* 
suited.  The  copy  he  used  had  belongs 
ed  to  the  Marquis  of  Villcna,  who  wa« 
suspected  of  the  black  art,  and  whoee 
books  were  burnt  on  that  account 
after  his  death,  temp.  John  II.  A 
specimen  of  the  cipher  is  given  in 
Cortinas's  translation  of  Bouterwek 
(Tom.  I.  p.  129).  In  reading  this 
poem,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
Alfonso  believed  in  astrological  pre- 
dictions, and  protected  astrology  by  bis 
laws.  (Partida  VII.  Tit.  xxiii.  Ley 
1 . )  Moratin  the  younger  (Obras,  Ms- 
drid,  1830,  8vo,  Tom.  I.  Parte  L  p 
61)  thinks  that  both  the  Querellas  and 
the  Tesoro  were  the  work  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  V^illena ;  relying,  first,  on  the 
fact  that  the  only  manuscript  of  the 
latter  known  to  exist  once  belonged 
to  the  Marquis ;  and,  secondly,  on  the 
obvious  difference  in  language  and 
style  between  both  and  the  rest  of  the 
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Alfonso  claims  his  chief  distinction  in  letters  as  a 
writer  of  prose.  In  this  his  merit  is  great  He  first 
made  the  Castilian  a  national  language  by  causing  the 
Bible  to  be  translated  into  it,  and  by  requiring  it  to  | 
be  used  in  all  legal  proceedings ;  ^  and  he  first,  by  his 
great  Code  and  other  works,  gave  specimens  of  prose 
composition  which  left  a  free  and  disencumbered  course 
for  all  that  has  been  done  since, — a  service  perhaps 
greater  than  it  has  been  permitted  any  other  Spaniard 
to  render  the  prose  literature  of  his  country.  To  this, 
therefore,  we  now  turn. 

And  here  the  first  work  we  meet  with  is  one  that  was 
rather  compiled  under  his  direction,  than  written  by  him- 
self It  is  called  "  The  Great  Conquest  beyond  Sea," 
and  is  an  account  of  the  wars  in  the  Holy  Land,  which 
then  so  much  agitated  the  minds  of  men  throughout 
Europe,  and  which  were  intimately  connected  with  the 
fate  of  the  Christian  Spaniards  stiU  struggling  for  their 
own  existence  in  a  perpetual  crusade  against  misbelief 
at  home.  It  begins  with  the  history  of  Mohammed,  and 
comes  down  to  the  year  1270;  much  of  it  being  taken 
from  an  old  French  version  of  the  work  of  William 
of  Tyre,  on  the  same  general  subject,  and  the  rest  from 
other  less  trustworthy  sources.  But  parts  of  it  are  not 
historical.  The  grandfather  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  its 
hero,  is  the  wild  and  fanciftd  Knight  of  the  Swan,  who 
is  almost  as  much  a  representative  of  the  spirit  of  chiv- 
alry as  Amadis  de  Gaul,  and  goes  through  adventures  no 
less  marvellous ;  fighting  on  the  Rhine  like  a  knight- 

king's  known  works,  —  a  difference  Mondejar,  Memorias,  p.  450.     The 

which  certainly  may  well  excite  bus-  last,  however,  is  mistaken  in  supposing 

picion,  but  does  not  much  encourage  the  translation  of  the  Bible  prmted  at 

the  particular  conjecture  of  Moratin  as  Ferrara  in  1553  to  have  been   that 

to  the  Marquis  of  Villena.  made  by  order  of  Alfonso,  since  it  was 

*  Mariaiia,  Hist,  Lib.  XTV.  c.  7 ;  the  work  of  some  Jews  of  the  period 

Caatro,  Bibl.,  Tom.  I.  p.  411;  and  when  it  was  published. 
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errant,  and  miraculously  warned  by  a  swallow  how  to 
rescue  his  lady,  who  has  been  made  prisoner.  nnhap> 
pily,  in  the  only  edition  of  this  curious  work, — printed 
in  1503, — the  text  has  received  additions  that  make  us 
doubts  how  much  of  it  may  be  certainly  ascribed  to 
the  time  of  Alfonso  the  Tenth,  in  whose  reign  and  by 
whose  order  the  greater  part  of  it  seems  to  have  been 
prepared.  It  is  chiefly  valuable  as  a  specimen  of  early 
Spanish  prose.^ 

Castilian  prose,  in  fact,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
existed  earlier,  unless  we  are  willing  to  reckon  as  speci- 
mens of  it  the  few  meagre  documents,  generdly  grants 
in  hard  legal  forms,  that  begin  with  the  one  concerning 


^  La  Gran  Conquista  de  Ultramar 
was  printed  at  Salamanca,  by  Hans 
Giesser,  in  folio,  in  1503.  That  ad- 
ditions are  made  to  it  is  apparent  from 
Lib.  m.  c.  170,  where  is  an  account 
of  the  overthrow  of  the  order  of  the 
Templars,  which  is  there  said  to  have 
happened  in  the  year  of  the  Spanish 
era  1412 ;  and  that  it  is  a  translation, 
so  far  as  it  follows  William  of  Tjrre, 
from  an  old  French  version  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  I  state  on  the  au- 
thority of  a  manuscript  of  Sarmiento. 
The  uonquista  begins  thus :  — 

**  Capitulo  Primero.  Como  Mahoma 
predico  en  Aravia:  y  gano  toda  la 
tierra  de  Oriente. 

'*  En  aql.  tiepo  ^  eraclius  emperador 
en  Roma  q  fue  hue  Xpiano,  et  matuvo 
gran  tiepo  el  imperio  en  justicia  y  en 
paz,  levantose  Mahoma  en  tierra  de 
Aravia  y  mostro  a  las  getes  necias 
sciecia  nueva,  y  fizo  les  creer  q  era 
profeta  y  mensagero  de  dios,  y  que  le 
avia  embiado  al  mundo  por  saluar  los 
hombres  qcle  creyessen,"  etc. 

The  story  of  the  Knight  of  the 
Swan,  iiill  of  enchantments,  duels, 
and  much  of  what  marks  the  books  of 
chivalry,  begins  abruptly  at  Lib.  1. 
cap.  47,  fol.  xvii.,  with  these  words: 
'*  And  now  the  history  leaves  off* 
speaking  for  a  time  of  all  these  things, 
in  order  to  relate  what  concerns  we 
Knight  of  the  Swan,"  etc. ;  and  it 


ends  with  Cap.  185,  f.  Ixxx.,  the  next 
chapter  opening  thus :  "  Now  this 
history  leaves  off  speaking  of  this,  and 
turns  to  relate  how  three  Knights  went 
to  Jerusalem,"  etc.  This  story  of 
the  Knight  of  the  Swan,  which  fills 
63  leaves,  or  about  a  quarter  part  of 
the  whole  work,  appeared  originally 
in  Normandy  or  Bel^um,  be^m  by 
Jehan  Renault  and  finished  by  Gandor 
or  Graindor  of  Douay,  in  30,000 
verses,  about  the  year  1300.  (De  la 
Rue,  Essai  sur  les  Bardes,  etc.,  Caen, 
1834,  8vo,  Tom.  EI.  p.  213.  War- 
ton  *8  English  Poetry,  Xondon,  1884, 
8vo,  Vol.  n.  p.  149.  Collection  of 
Prose  Romances,  by  Thorns,  London, 
1838,  12mo,  Vol.  III.,  Preface.)  It 
was,  I  suppose,  inserted  in  the  Ultra- 
mar, when  the  Ultramar  was  prepared 
Eublication,  because  it  was  sup- 
to  illustrate  and  dignify  tbe 
y  of  Godfrey  of  Bomllon,  its 
hero ;  but  this  is  not  the  only  part 
of  the  work  made  up  later  than  its 
date.  The  last  chapter,  for  instance, 
giving  an  account  of  the  death  of  Con- 
radin  of  the  Ilohenstaufien,  and  the 
assassination  in  the  church  of  Viterbo, 
at  the  moment  of  the  elevation  of  the 
host,  of  Henry,  the  grandson  of  Henry 
ni.  of  England,  by  Guy  of  Monfort, 
—  both  noticed  by  Dante,  —  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  main  woric,  and 
se^ns  taken  from  some  later  chronicle. 


cbaf.  m.] 
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Avil6s  in  1155,  already  noticed,  and  come  down,  half 
bad  Latin  and  half  unformed  Spanish,  to  the  time  of 
Alfonso.^  The  first  monument,  therefore,  that  can  be 
properly  cited  for  this  purpose,  though  it  dates  from 
the  reign  of  Saint  Ferdinand,  the  father  of  Alfonso, 
is  one  in  preparing  which,  it  has  always  been  supposed, 
Alfonso  himself  was  personally  concerned.  It  is  the 
"  Fuero  Juzgo,"  or  "  Forum  Judicum,"  a  collection  of 
Visigoth  laws,  which,  in  1241,  after  his  conquest  of 
C6rdova,  Saint  Ferdinand  sent  to  that  city  in  Latin, 
with  directions  that  it  should  be  translated  into  the 
vulgar  dialect,  and  observed  there  as  the  law  of 
the  territory  he  had  then  newly  rescued  from  the 
Moors.^ 

The  precise  time  when  this  translation  was  made  has 


^  There  is  a  curious  collection  of 
documents,  published  by  royal  author- 
ity, (Madrid,  1829-33,  6  torn.  8vo,) 
called  *'  Coleccion  de  C6dulas,  Cartas, 
PatentM,''  etc.,  relating  to  Biscay 
and  the  Northern  provinces,  where  the 
Castilian  first  appeared.  They  contain 
nothing  in  that  language  so  old  as  the 
letter  of  confirmation  to  the  Fueros  of 
Avil^s  by  Alfonso  the  Seventh  already 
noted  ;  but  they  contain  materials  of 
some  value  for  tracing  the  decay  of  the 
Latin,  by  documents  dated  from  the 
year  804  downwards.  (Tom.  VI.  p. 
1.)  There  is,  however,  a  difficulty  re- 
lating both  to  the  documents  in  Latin 
and  to  thode  in  the  early  modem 
dialect;  e.  g.  in  relation  to  the  one 
in  Tom.  V .  p.  120,  dated  1197.  It  is, 
that  we  are  not  certain  that  we  possess 
them  in  precisely  their  original  form 
and  integrity.  Indeed,  in  not  a  few 
instances  we  are  sure  of  the  oppo- 
site. For  these  Fueros,  Privilegios, 
or  whatever  they  are  called,  being  but 
arbitrary  grants  of  an  absolute  mon- 
arch, the  persons  to  whom  they  were 
niade  were  careful  to  procure  confirma- 
tions of  them  from  succeeding  sov- 
ereigns, as  often  as  they  codd ;  and 
when  these  confirmations  were  made, 
the  original  document,  if  in  Latin, 


was  sometimes  translated,  as  was  that 
of  Peter  the  Cruel,  given  by  Marina 
(Teoriade  las  Cortes,  Madrid,  1813, 
4to,  Tom.  III.  p.  11);  or,  if  in  the 
modem  dialect,  it  was  sometimes  co- 
pied and  accommodated  to  the  chang- 
ed language  and  spellin^^  of  the  age. 
Such  con^mations  were  m  some  cases 
numerous,  as  in  the  ffrant  first  cited, 
which  was  confirmed  thirteen  times 
between  1231  and  1621 .  Now  it  does 
not  appear  from  the  published  docu- 
ments in  this  Coleccion  what  is,  in 
each  instance,  the  true  date  of  the 
particular  version  used.  The  Aviles 
document,  however,  is  not  liable  to 
this  objection.  It  is  extant  on  the 
original  parchment,  upon  which  the 
confirmation  was  made  in  1155,  with 
the  original  signatures  of  the  persons 
who  nuide  it,  as  testified  by  the  most 
competent  witnesses.  See  post.  Vol. 
m..  Appendix  (A),  near  the  end. 

^  Fuero  Juzgo  is  a  barbarous  phrase, 
which  signifies  the  same  as  Forum 
Judicum,  and  is  perhaps  a  corruption 
of  it.  (Covarrubias,  Tesoro,  Madrid, 
1674,  fol.,  ad  verb.)  The  first  printed 
edition  of  the  Fuero  Juzgo  is  of  1600; 
the  best  is  that  by  the  Academy,  in 
Latin  and  Spanish,  Madrid,  1815, 
folio. 
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not  been  decided.  Marina,  whose  opinion  should  have 
weight,  thinks  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Alfonso;  but, 
from  the  early  authority  we  know  it  possessed,  it  is 
perhaps  more  probable  that  it  is  to  be  dated  from  the 
latter  years  of  Saint  Ferdinand.  In  either  case,  how- 
ever, considering  the  peculiar  character  and  position  of 
Alfonso,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  was  consulted 
and  concerned  in  its  preparation.  It  is  a  regular  code, 
divided  into  twelve  books,  which  are  subdivided  into 
titles  and  laws,  and  is  of  an  extent  so  considerable  and 
of  a  character  so  free  and  discursive,  that  we  can  fairly 
judge  from  it  the  condition  of  the  prose  language  of  the 
time,  and  ascertain  that  it  was  already  as  far  advanced 
as  the  contemporaneous  poetry.^ 

But  the  wise  forecast  of  Saint  Ferdinand  soon  ex- 
tended beyond  the  purpose  with  which  he  originally 
commanded  the  translation  of  the  old  Visigoth  laws, 
and  he  imdertook  to  prepare  a  code  for  the  whole 
of  Christian  Spain  that  was  imder  his  sceptre,  ifrhich, 
in  its  different  cities  and  provinces,  was  distracted,  by 
different  and  often  contradictory /w^05  or  privileges  and 
laws  given  to  each  as  it  was  won  from  the  common 
enemy.     But  he  did  not  live  to  execute  his  beneficent 


^  See  the  Discurso  prefixed  to  the  '*  Quando  el  rey  morre,  nengon  non 

Academy's  edition,  hy  Don  Manuel  de  deve  tomar  el  reg^io,  nen  &cerae  rej, 

Lardizahal    y    Urihe ;   and  Marina's  nen  ningun  religioso,  nen  otio  omne, 

Ensayo,  p.  29,  in  Mem.  de  la  Acad,  nen  servo,  nen  otro  omne  estnmo,  se 

deHLst.,  Tom.  IV.,  1805.     Perhaps  non  omne  de  linage  de  los  godos,  et  fillo 

the  most  curious  passage  in  the  Fuero  dalgo,  et  noble  et  digno  de  costumpnes, 

Juzgo  is  the    law    (Lib.    XII.  Tit.  et  con  el  otorgamiento  de  los  obispos, 

iii.  Ley  15)  containing  the   tremen-  et  de  los  godos  mayores,  et  de  todo  el 

dous  oath  of  abjuration  prescribed  to  poblo.     Asi  que  mientre  que  fdrmos 

those  Jews  who  were  about  to  enter  todos  de  uu  corazon,  et  de  una  Telun- 

the  Christian  Church.     But  I  prefer  tat,  et  de  una  f(6,  que  sea  entie  nos 

to  give  as  a  specimen  of  its  language  paz  et  justicia  enno  regno,  et  que  po* 

one  of  a  more  liberal  spirit,  viz.,  the  damos  ganar  lacompanna  de  loeange* 

eighth  Law  of  the  Primero  Titolo,  or  les  en  el  otro  sieglo  ;    et  aquel  que 

Introduction,  **  concerning  those  who  quebrantar  esta  nuestra  lee  sea  eeco- 

may   become  kings,"  which   in   the  mungado  por  sempre." 
Latin  original  dates  from  A.  D.  643  : 
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project,  and  the  fragment  that  still  remains  to  us  of 
what  he  undertook,  conunonly  known  by  the  name 
of  the  "  Setenario,"  plainly  implies  that  it  is,  in  part 
at  least,  the  work  of  his  son  Alfonso.*^ 

Still,  though  Alfonso  had  been  employed  in  prepar- 
ing this  code,  he  did  not  see  fit  to  finish  it.  He,  how- 
ever, felt  charged  with  the  general  imdertaking,  and 
seemed  determined  that  his  kingdom  should  not  con- 
tinue to  suffer  from  the  uncertainty  or  the  conflict  of 
its  different  systems  of  legislation.  But  he  proceeded 
with  great  caution.  His  first  body  of  laws,  called  the 
"  Espejo,"  or  "  Mirror  of  all  Rights,"  filling  five  books\ 
was  prepared  before  1255;  but  though  it  contains 
within  iteelf  directions  for  its  own  distribution  and 
enforcement,  it  does  not  seem  ever  to  have  gone  into 
practical  use.  His  "  Fuero  Eeal,"  a  shorter  code, 
divided  into  four  books,  was  completed  in  1255  for 
Valladolid,  and  perhaps  was  subsequently  given  to 
other  cities  of  his  kingdom.  Both  were  followed  by 
different  laws,  as  occasion  called  for  them,  down  nearly 
to  the  end  of  his  reign.  But  all  of  them,  taken  to- 
gether, were  far  from  constituting  a  code  such  as  had 
been  projected  by  Saint  Ferdinand.^' 

This  last  great  work  was  undertaken  by  Alfonso  in 
1256,  and  finished  either  in  1263  or  1265.  It  was 
originally  called  by  Alfonso  himself  "El  Setenario," 
from  the  title  of  the  code  undertaken  by  his  father; 
but  it  is  now  always  called  "  Las  Siete  Partidas,"  or 

*  For  the  Setenario,  see  Castro,  ism,  etc.,  which  were  afterwards  sub- 

Biblioteea,  Tom.  II.  pp.   680-684;  stantially  incorporated  into  the  first 

and  Marina,  Historia  de  la  Legislacion,  of  the  Partidas  of  Alfonso  himself. 
Madrid,  1808,  foL,  §§  200,  291.     As        3i  Opdsculos  Legalesdel  Rey  Alfon- 

far  as  it  goes,  which  is  not  through  the  so  el  Sabio,  pubhcados,  etc.,  por  la 

fiiBt  of  the  seven  divisions  proposed,  it  Real  Academia  de  la  Historia,  Madrid, 

consists,  1.  of  an  introduction  by  Al-  1836,  2  torn.  fol.     Marina,   Legisla- 

fonso ;  and  2.  of  a  series  of  discussions  cion,  §  301 . 
on  the  Catholic  religion,  on  Heathen- 

VOL.    I.  7  E 
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Tlie  Seven  Parts,  fix>m  the  seven  divisions  of  the  work 
itself.  That  Alfonso  was  assisted  by  others  in  the 
great  task  of  compiling  it  out  of  the  Decretals,  and  the 
Digest  and  Code  of  Justinian,  as  well  as  out  of  the 
Fuero  Juzgo  and  other  soiirces  of  legislation,  both 
Spanish  and  foreign,  is  not  to  be  doubted;  but  the 
general  air  and  finish  of  the  whole,  its  style  and  literary 
execution,  must  be  more  or  less  his  owa^  so  much  are 
they  in  harmony  with  whatever  else  we  know  of  his 
works  and  character.^ 

The  Partidas,  however,  though  by  fer  the  most  im- 
portant legislative  monument  of  its  age,  did  not  become 
at  once  the  law  of  the  land.®  On  the  contrary,  the 
great  cities,  with  their  separate  privileges,  long  resisted 
any  thing  like  a  imiform  system  of  legislation  for  the 
whole  country;  and  it  was  not  till  1348,  two  years 
before  the  death  of  Alfonso  the  Eleventh,  and  above 
sixty  after  that  of  their  author,  that  the  Partidas  were 
finally  proclaimed  as  of  binding  authority  in  all  the 
territories  held  by  the  kings  of  Castile  and  Leon.  But 
from  that  period  the  great  code  of  Alfonso  has  been 
uniformly  respected.^  It  is,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  Span- 
ish common  law,  which,  with  the  decisions  imder  it, 
has  been  the  basis  of  Spanish  jurisprudence  ever  since ; 
and  becoming  in  this  way  a  part  of  the  constitution  of 
the  state  in  all  Spanish  colonies,  it  has,  from  the  time 
when  Louisiana  and  Florida  were  added  to  the  United 


3«  "El  Setenario"  was  the  name  §§292-303.  Preface  to  the  edition  of 
given  to  the  work  begun  in  the  reign  the  Partidas  by  the  Academy,  Madrid, 
of  St.  Ferdinand,  **  because,"  says  Al-  1807,  4to,  Tom.  I.  pp.  rv.  -  xviii. 
fonso,  in  the  preface  to  it,  **  all  it  con-  33  Much  trouble  arose  from  the  at- 
tains is  arranged  by  sevens."  In  the  tempt  of  Alfonso  X.  to  introduce  his 
same  way  his  own  code  is  divided  into  code.  Marina,  Legislacion,  ^417- 
seven  parts  ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  419. 

have  been  cited  by  the  name  of  "  The  84  Marina,  Legis.,  &  449.     Fuero 

Seven  Parts"  till  above  a  century  after  Jingo,  ed.  Acad.,  Prof,  p.  xliii. 
it  was  composed.  Marina,  Legislacion, 
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States,  become  in  some  cases  the  law  in  our  o\iai 
country ;  —  so  wide  may  be  the  influence  of  a  wise 
legislation.^ 

The  Partidas,  however,  read  very  little  like  a  col- 
lection of  statutes,  or  even  like  a  code  such  as  that  of 
Justinian  or  Napoleon.  They  seem  rather  to  be  a  series 
of  treatises  on  l^slation,  morals,  and  religion,  divided 
with  great  formality,  according  to  their  subjects,  into 
Parts,  Titles,  and  Laws ;  the  last  of  which,  instead  of 
being  merely  imperative  ordinances,  enter  into  argu- 
ments and  investigations  of  various  sorts,  often  dis- 
cussing the  moral  principles  they  lay  down,  and  often 
containing  intimations  of  the  manners  and  opinions  of 
the  age,  that  make  them  a  curious  mine  of  Spanish  an- 
tiquities. They  are,  in  short,  a  kind  of  digested  result 
of  the  opinions  and  reading  of  a  learned  monarch,  and 
his  coadjutors,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  on  the  relative 
duties  of  a  king  and  his  subjects,  and  on  the  entire 
legislation  and  police,  ecclesiastical,  civil,  and  moral, 
to  which,  in  their  judgment,  Spain  should  be  sub- 
jected; the  whole  interspersed  with  discussions,  some- 
times more  quaint  than  grave,  concerning  the  customs 
and  principles  on  which  the  work  itself,  or  some  par- 
ticular part  of  it,  is  founded. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  style  of  the  Partidas,  an  ex- 

»  See  a  ouriouB  and  learned  book  "  We  may  obeerve/'  says  Dunham, 

entitled  "  The  Laws  of  the  Siete  Par-  (Hist,  of  Spain  and  Fortugral,  Vol.  IV. 

tidss,  which  are  still  in  Force  in  the  p.  121,)  '*  that,  if  all  the  other  codes 

State  of  Louisiana,'*  translated  by  L.  were  banished,  Spain  would  still  have 

Moreau  Lislet  and  H.  Carleton,  New  a  respectable  body  of  jurisprudence ; 

Orleans,   1830,,  9  vols.  Svo ;   and  a  for  we  have  the  experience  of  an  emi- 

discussion    on  the  same    subject    in  nent  advocate  in  the  Royal  Tribunal 

Wheaton's  '*  Reports  of  Cases  in  the  of  Appeals  for  asserting,  that,  dur- 

Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,"  ing  an  extensive  practice  of  twenty- 

Vol.  V.    18S0,   Appendix;  together  nine  years,  scarcely  a  case  occurred 

with  various  cases  in  the  other  volumes  wliich  could  not  be  virtually  or  ex- 

of  the  Reports  of  the  Supreme  Court  pressly  decided  by  the  code  in  ques- 

of  the   United  States,  e.  g,  Whea^  tion." 
ton,  Vol',  in.  1818,  p.  203,  note  (a). 
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tract  may  be  made  from  a  law  entitled  "What  mean 
eth  a  Tyrant,  and  how  he  useth  his  power  in  a  kingdom 
when  he  hath  obtained  it." 

"  A  tyrant,"  says  this  law,  "  doth  signify  a  cruel  lord, 
who  by  force,  or  by  craft,  or  by  treachery,  hath  obtained 
power  over  any  realm  or  country ;  and  such  men  be  of 
such  nature,  that,  when  once  they  have  grown  strong  in 
the  land,  they  love  rather  to  work  their  own  profit, 
though  it  be  in  harm  of  the  land,  than  the  common 
profit  of  all,  for  they  always  live  in  a^  ill  feax  of  losing 
it.  And  that  they  may  be  able  to  fulfil  this  their  pur- 
pose imencumbered,  the  wise  of  old  have  said  that  they 
use  their  power  against  the  people  in  three  manners. 
The  first  is,  that  they  strive  that  those  under  their 
mastery  be  ever  ignorant  and  timorous,  because,  when 
they  be  such,  they  may  not  be  bold  to  rise  against  them 
nor  to  resist  their  wills ;  and  the  second  is,  that  they  be 
not  kindly  and  united  among  themselves,  in  such  wise 
that  they  trust  not  one  another,  for,  while  they  live  in 
disagreement,  they  shall  not  dare  to  make  any  discourse 
against  their  lord,  for  fear  faith  and  secrecy  should  not 
be  kept  among  themselves ;  and  the  third  way  is,  that 
they  strive  to  make  them  poor,  and  to  put  them  upon 
great  imdertakings,  which  they  can  never  finish,  whereby 
they  may  have  so  much  harm,  that  it  may  never  come 
into  their  hearts  to  devise  any  thing  against  their  ruler. 
And  above  all  this,  have  tjTants  ever  striven  to  make 
spoil  of  the  strong  and  to  destroy  the  wise ;  and  have 
forbidden  fellowship  and  assemblies  of  men  in  theu- 
land,  and  striven  always  to  know  what  men  said  or 
did ;  and  do  trust  their  coimsel  and  the  guard  of  their 
person  rather  to  foreigners,  who  will  serve  at  their  will, 
than  to  them  of  the  land,  who  serve  from  oppression. 
And,  moreover,  we  say,  that,  though  any  man  may  have 
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gained  mastery  of  a  kingdom  by  any  of  the  lawfiil 
means  whereof  we  have  spoken  in  the  laws  going  before 
this,  yet,  if  he  use  his  power  ill,  in  the  ways  whereof 
we  speak  in  this  law,  him  may  the  people  stUl  call 
tyrant ;  for  he  tnmeth  his  mastery  which  was  rightful 
into  wrongftd,  as  Aristotle  hath  said  in  the  book 
which  treateth  of  the  rule  and  government  of  king- 
doms."* 

In  other  laws,  reasons  are  given  why  kings  and  their 
sons  should  be  taught  to  read ;  ^  and  in  a  law  about  the 
governesses  of  king's  daughters,  it  is  declared :  — 

"  They  are  to  endeavour,  as  much  as  may  be,  that  the 
king's  daughters  be  moderate  and  seemly  in  eating  and 
in  drinking,  and  also  in  their  carriage  and  dress,  and  of 
good  manners  in  all  things,  and  especially  that  they  be 
not  given  to  anger ;  for,  besides  the  wickedness  that  lieth 
in  it,  it  is  the  thing  in  the  world  that  most  easUy  leadeth 
women  to  do  ill.  And  they  ought  to  teach  them  to  be 
handy  in  performing  those  works  that  belong  to  noble 
ladies ;  for  this  is  a  matter  that  becometh  them  much, 
since  they  obtain  by  it  cheerfulness  and  a  quiet  spirit; 
and  besides,  it  taketh  away  bad  thoughts,  which  it  is 
not  convenient  they  should  have."  ^ 

Many  of  the  laws  concerning  knights,  like  one  on 
their  loyalty,  and  one  on  the  meaning  of  the  ceremo-^ 
nies  used  when  they  are  armed,^  and  all  the  laws  on 
the  establishment  and  conduct  of  great  public  schools, 
which  he  was  endeavouring,  at  the  same  time,  to  en- 
courage, by  the  privileges  he  granted  to  Salamanca,^  are 

*  Partida  II.  Tit.  I.  Ley  10,  ed.     what  we    now    call    UniTersities,  — 
Acad.,  Tom.  II.  p.  11.  filling  the  thirty-first  Titulo  of  the 

37  Partida  II.  Tit.  VIL  Ley  10,  and  second   Partida,  are    remarkable    for 

Tit.  V.  Ley  16.  their  wisdom,  and  recognize  some  of 

*  Partida  H.  Tit.  VII.  Ley  11.  the  arrangements  that  still  obtain  in 
»  Partida  II.  Tit  XXI.  Leyes  9, 13.  many  of  the  Universities  of  the  Conti- 
^   The   laws  about   the   Estudios  nent.     There  was,  however,  at  that 

Generales,  —  the  name  then  given  to     period,  no  such  establishment  in  Spain, 
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written  with  even  more  skill  and  selectness  of  idicnn. 
Indeed,  the  Partidas,  in  whatever  relates  to  maimer 
and  style,  are  not  only  superior  to  any  thing  that  had 
preceded  them,  but  to  any  thing  that  for  a  long  time 
followed.  The  poems  of  Berceo,  hardly  twenty  years 
older,  seem  to  belong  to  another  age,  and  to  a  much 
ruder  state  of  society ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Marina, 
whose  opinion  on  such  a  subject  few  are  entitled  to  call 
in  question,  says,  that,  during  the  two  or  even  three 
centuries  subsequent,  nothing  was  produced  in  Spanish 
prose  equal  to  the  Partidas  for  purity  and  elevation 
of  style."** 

But  however  this  may  be,  there  is  no  doubt,  that, 
mingled  with  something  of  the  rudeness  and  more  of 
the  ungraceftd  repetitions  common  in  the  period  to 
which  they  belong,  there  is  a  richness,  an  appro* 
priateness,  and  sometimes  even  an  elegance,  in  their 
turns  of  expression,  truly  remarkable.  They  show  that 
the  great  effort  of  their  author  to  make  the  Castilian 
the  living  and  real  language  of  his  country,  by  making 
it  that  of  the  laws  and  the  tribimals  of  justice,  had  been 
successful,  or  was  destined  speedily  to  become  so.  Their 
grave  and  measured  movement,  and  the  solemnity  of 
their  tone,  which  have  remained  among  the  characteris- 
tics of  Spanish  prose  ever  since,  show  this  success 
beyond  all  reasonable  question.  They  show,  too,  the 
character  of  Alfonso  himself,  giving  token  of  a  fitf- 
reaching  wisdom  and  philosophy,  and  proving  how 
much  a  single  great  mind  happily  placed  can  do  tow- 
ards imparting  their  final  direction  to  the  language 
and  literature  of  a  countrj',  even  so  early  as  the  first 
century  of  their  separate  existence.^* 

except  one  which  had  existed  in  a  very  ^^  Marina,  in  Mom.   de  li  Acad, 

rude  state  at  Salamanca  for  some  time,  de  Hist.,  Tom.  IV.,  Ensayo,  p.  52. 

and  to  which  Alfonso  X.  f^ave  the  first  ^  As  no  more  than  a  fair  specimen 

proper  endowment  in  1254.  of  the  genuine  Castilian  of  the  Parti- 
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das,  I  would  cite  Part.  II.  Tit.  V. 
Ley  18,  entitled  "  Como  el  Rey  debe 
ser  granado  et  franco":  **  Grandeza 
es  Yirtud  que  est^  bien  k  todo  home  po- 
deroso  et  sefialadamente  al  rey  quando 
usa  della  en  tiempo  que  conviene  et 
como  debe ;  et  por  ende  dixo  Aristd- 
teles  k  Alexan<m>  que  61  pufiase  de 
haber  en  si  franqueza,  ca  por  ella 
ganarie  mas  aina  el  amor  et  los  corazo 
nes  de  la  gente :  et  porque  4\  mejor 
podiese  obrardestabondat,  espaladingl 

Sue  cosa  es,  et  dixo  que  franque^a  es 
ar  al  que  lo  ha  menester  et  al  que  lo 
meratoe,  segunt  el  poder  del  dador, 


dando  de  lo  suyo  et  non  tomando  de  lo 
ageno  para  darlo  k  otro,  ca  el  que  da 
mas  de  lo  que  puede  non  es  franco, 
mas  desgastador,  et  demas  haber&  por 
fuerza  a  tomar  de  lo  ageno  quando  lo 
suyo  non  compliere,  et  si  de  la  una 
parte  ^anare  amigos  por  lo  que  les 
diere,  de  la  otra  parte  aerie  ban  enemi- 
gos  aquellos  k  quien  lo  tomare;  et 
otiosi  dizp  que  el  que  da  al  que  non  lo 
ha  menester  non  le  es  gradecido,  et  es 
tal  come  el  que  vierte'  agua  en  la  mar, 
et  el  que  da  al  que  lo  non  meresce  e« 
como  el  que  guisa  su  enemigo  quo 
venga  contra  el." 


CHAPTER    IV. 

Joan  Xx>renzo  Scgura.  —  Confusion  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Mannbes. 
—  El  Alexandro,  its  Story  and  Merits.  —  Los  Votos  del  Pavom. — 
Sancho  el  Bravo.  —  Don  Juan  Manuel,  his  Life  and  Works,  pub- 
lished and  unpublished.  —  His  Conde  Lucanor. 

The  proof  that  the  "Partidas"  were  in  advance  of 
their  age,  both  as  _to  style  and  language^  is  plainjjiot 
only  from  the  examination  we  have  made  of  what 
preceded  them,  but  from  a  comparison  of  them^  which 
we  must  now  make,  with  the  poetry  of  Juan  Lorenzo 
Segura,  who  lived  at  the  time  they  were  compiled,  and 
probably  somewhat  later.  Like  Berceo,  he  was  a  secu- 
lar priest,  and  he  belonged  to  Astorga ;  but  this  is  all 
we  know  of  him,  except  that  he  lived  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  has  left  a  poem  of  above 
ten  thousand  lines  on  the  life  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
drawn  from  such  sources  as  were  then  accessible  to  a 
Spanish  ecclesiastic,  and  written  in  the  four-line  stanza 
used  by  Berceo.* 

Wliat  is  most  obvious  in  this  long  poem  is  its  con- 
founding the  manners  of  a  well-known  age  of  Grecian 
antiquity  with  those  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  of 
knighthood,  as  they  existed  in  the  days  of  its  author. 
Similar  confusion  is  found  in  some  portion  of  the  early 

»  The  Alexandro  fills  the  third  vol-  ed.    Baver,    Matriti,    1787-8,    fol., 

lime  of  the  Pocsias  Anteriores  of  San-  Tom.  It.  p.  79,  and  Mondejar,  Memo- 

chcz,  and  was  for  a  lon^  time  stranfTcly  rias,  pp.  458,  459,)  though  tho  last 

attributed  to  Alfonso  the  Wise,  (Nic.  lines  of  tlie  poem  itself  declare  its  au- 

Antonio,  Bibliothoca  Ilispana  Vetus,  thor  to  be  Johan  Lorenzo  Segura. 
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literature  of  every  country  in  modem  Europe.  In  all, 
there  was  a  period  when  the  striking  facts  of  ancient 
history,  and  the  picturesque  fictions  of  ancient  fable, 
floating  about  among  the  traditions  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
were  seized  upon  as  materials  for  poetry  and  romance  ; 
and  when,  to  fill  up  and  finish  the  picture  presented 
by  their  imaginations  to  those  who  thus  misapplied 
an  imperfect  knowledge  of  antiquity,  the  manners  and 
feelings  of  their  own  times  were  incongruously  thrown 
in,  either  from  an  ignorant  persuasion  that  none  other 
had  ever  existed,  or  from  a  wilful  carelessness  con- 
cerning every  thing  but  poetical  effect.  This  was  the 
case  in  Italy,  from  the  first  dawning  of  letters  till  after 
the  time  of  Dante ;  the  sublime  and  tender  poetry  of 
whose  "  Divina  Commedia "  is  full  of  such  absurdities 
and  anachronisms.  It  was  the  case,  too,  in  France; 
examples  singularly  in  point  being  found  in  the  Latin 
poem  of  Walter  de  Chatillon,  and  the  French  one  by 
Alexandre  de  Paris,  on  this  same  subject  of  Alexander 
the  Great ;  both  of  which  were  wTitten  nearly  a  century 
before  Juan  Lorenzo  lived,  and  both  of  which  were  used 
by  him.^  And  it  was  the  case  in  England,  till  after  the 
time  of  Shakspeare,  whose  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream" 
does  all  that  genius  can  do  to  justify  it.  We  must  not, 
therefore,  be  surprised  to  find  it  in  Spain,  where,  deriv- 
ed from  such  monstrous  repositories  of  fiction  as  the 
works  of  Dares  Phrygius  and  Dictys  Cretensis,  Guido 
de  Colonna  and  Walter  de  Chatillon,  some  of  the  his- 
tories and  fancies  of  ancient  times  already  filled  the 
thoughts  of  those  men  who  were  unconsciously  begin- 

2  Walter  db  Chatilloa's  Latin  poem  The  French  poem  begun  by  Lambert 

on  Alexander  the  Great  was  so  popu-  li  Cors,  and  finished  by  Alexandre  dt* 

lar,  that  it  was  tau^^ht  in  the  rhetorical  Paris,  was  less  valued,  but  much  read, 

schools,  to  the  exclusion  of  Lucan  and  Ginguene,  in    the   Hist.    Lit.   de    la 

Virgil.     (Warton's    English   Poetry,  France,  Paris,  4to,  Tom.  XV.  1820, 

London,  1824,  8vo,  Vol.  L  p.  clxvii.)  pp.  100-127. 
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ning  the  fabric  of  their  country's  literature  on  founda- 
tions essentially  different. 

Among  the  most  attractive  subjects  that  offered  them- 
selves to  such  persons  was  that  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
The  East  —  Persia,  Arabia,  and  India  —  had  long  been 
full  of  stories  of  his  adventures;^  and  now,  in  the  West, 
as  a  hero  more  nearly  approaching  the  spirit  of  knight- 
hood than  any  other  of  antiquity,  he  was  adopted  into 
the  poetical  fictions  of  almost  every  nation  that  could 
boast  the  beginning  of  a  literature,  so  that  the  Monk  in 
the  "Canterbury  Tales"  said  truly,— 

'*  The  stone  of  Alexandre  is  so  commune^ 
That  every  wight,  that  hath  discretion, 
Hath  herd  somewhat  or  all  of  his  fortune. " 

Juan  Lorenzo  took  this  story  substantially  as  he  had 
read  it  in  the  "  Alexandreis  "  of  Walter  de  Chatillon, 
whom  he  repeatedly  cites ;  ^  but  he  has  added  whatever 
he  foimd  elsewhere,  or  in  his  own  imagination,  that 
seemed  suited  to  his  purpose,  which  was  by  no  means 
that  of  becoming  a  mere  translator.  After  a  short 
introduction,  he  comes  at  once  to  his  subject  thus,  in 
the  fifth  stanza :  — 

I  desire  to  teach  the  story    of  a  noble  pagan  king, 
With  whose  valor  and  bold  heart    the  world  once  did  ring : 
For  the  world  he  overcame,     like  a  very  little  thing ; 
And  a  clerkly  name  I  shall  gain,     if  his  story  I  can  sing. 

This  prince  was  Alexander,    and  Greece  it  was  his  right ; 
Frank  and  bold  he  was  in  arms,     and  in  knowledge  took  delight ; 
Darius*  power  he  overthrew,    and  Poms,  kings  of  might. 
And  for  suffering  and  for  patience    the  world  held  no  such  wight. 

Now  the  infant  Alexander    showed  plainly  from  the  first, 

That  he  through  every  hindrance    with  prowess  great  would  burst ; 

3  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  *  Coplas  ^5, 1452,  and  1689,  where 
of  Literature,  Vol.  I  Partll.  pp.  5-33,  Segura  gives  three  Latin  lines  from 
a  curious  paper  by  Sir  W.  Ouseley.        Walter. 
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For  by  a  servile  breast    he  never  would  be  nursed, 
And  less  than  gentle  lineage    to  serve  him  never  durst. 

And  mighty  signs  when  he  was  bom    foretold  his  coming  worth  : 
The  air  was  troubled,  and  the  sun    his  brightness  put  not  forth, 
The  sea  was  angry  all,    and  shook  the  solid  earth, 
The  world  was  wellnigh  perishing    for  tenor  at  his  birth. ^ 

Then  comes  the  history  of  Alexander,  mingled  with  the 
fables  and  extravagances  of  the  times;  given  gener- 
ally with  the  dulness  of  a  chronicle,  but  sometimes 
showing  a  poetical  spirit.  Before  setting  out  on  his 
grand  expedition  to  the  East,  he  is  knighted,  and  re- 
ceives an  enchanted  sword  made  by  Don  Vulcan,  a  gir- 
dle made  by  Do&a  Philosophy,  and  a  shirt  made  by  two 
sea  feiries,  —  duos  fadas  etma  mar.^  The  conquest  of 
Asia  follows  soon  afterwards,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  orders  mass  to  be  said  to  stay 
the  conqueror,  as  he  approaches  the  Jewish  capital/ 

In  general,  the  known  outline  of  Alexander's  adven- 
tures is  followed,  but  there  are  a  good  many  whimsical 
digressions ;  and  when  the  Macedonian  forces  pass  the 
site  of  Troy,  the  poet  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of 
making  an  abstract  of  the  fortunes  and  fete  of  that  city, 
which  he  represents  as  told  by  Don  Alexander  himself 
to  his  followers,  and  especially  to  the  Twelve  Peers, 
who  accompanied  him  in  his  expedition.®  Homer  is 
vouched  as  authority  for  the  extraordinary  narrative 
that  is  given  ;^   but  how  little    the  poet  of  Astorga 

5  Quiero  leer  an  libro    de  un  rey  noble  pagano,  Nunca  guieo  m&mar  leche    de  mugier  nieZ| 

Que  fue  de  grant  eaforclo,    de  eorazon  lonno,  Se  non  nn  de  linage     6  de  grant  geniiMc 
OonquUtd  todel  roundo,    metiol  so  su  mano, 

Ttmt,  ae  k>  compriere,    que  aoe  bon  eecribano.  Orandes  algnoa  eootlnm  qnando est  in&nt  naecio : 

El  ayre  fUe  camMado,   el  aol  eecurecM, 

_  ,  _  .  . ,        ^  -  .   «      ,  Todol  mar  fue  Irado,    la  llerra  iremecl*, 

Pel  Prlncepe  Alexandre,    que  fue  rey  de  Grecla,  Por  poco  quel  mundo    todo  non  perecW. 
Que  fue  franc  A  ardli    A  de  grant  eabencla,  Sanches,  Tom.  IH.  p.  1. 

V  eacl6  Poro  A  Dirto,    doe  Keyea  de  grant  poteo'  '^ 

%,    ^^        ,^  ,      r      1  ^  Coplas  78. 80, 83, 89.  etc. 

Nunca eonoeci6  ome  fu  par    en  la  aufrencia.  •»  X     i      ,XA«    '.^«\      * 

•^  7  Coplas  1086-  1094,  etc. 

El  infante  Alexandre    luego  en  au  ninn4z  I  ^opjas  299  -  716. 

CotoeniA  i  demoetrar    que  eerie  de  grant  prez :  ^  Uoplas  300  End  714. 
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cared  for  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact,  that,  instead  of  sending  Achilles,  or  Don  Achil- 
les, as  he  is  called,  to  the  court  of  Lycomedes  of  Scyros, 
to  be  concealed  in  woman's  clothes,  he  is  sent,  by  the 
enchantments  of  his  mother,  in  female  attire,  to  a  con- 
^-ent  of  nuns,  and  the  crafty  Don  Ulysses  goes  there  as  a 
peddler,  with  a  pack  of  female  ornaments  and  martial 
weapons  on  his  back,  to  detect  the  fraud.  ^°  But,  with 
all  its  defects  and  incongruities,  the  "  Alexandre  "  is  a 
curious  and  important  landmark  in  early  Spanish  liter- 
ature ;  and  if  it  is  written  with  less  purity  and  dignity 
than  the  "  Partidas "  of  Alfonso,  it  has  still  a  truly 
Castilian  air,  in  both  its  language  and  its  versification.** 
A  poem  called  "  Los  Votes  del  Pavon,"  The  Vows 
of  the  Peacock,  which  was  a  continuation  of  the 
"  Alexandre,"  is  lost.  K  we  may  judge  from  an  old 
French  poem  on  the  vows  made  over  a  peacock  that 
had  been  a  favorite  bird  of  Alexander,  and  was  served 
accidentally  at  table  after  that  hero's  death,  we  have 
no  reason  to  complain  of  our  loss  as  a  misfortime.**'^ 

^^  Coplas  386,  392,  etc.  pose,  it  means  some  sort  of  sad  chant- 

11  Southey,  in  the  notes  to  his  "  Ma-  ing. 

doc,'*  Part  1.  Canto  xi.,  speaks  justly  ^  Los  Votos  del  Pavon  is  first  men- 

of  the  *'  sweet  flow  of  language  and  tioned  by  the  Marquis  of   Santillana 

metre  in  Lorenzo/'     At  the  end  of  (Sanchez,  Tom.  I.  p.  Ivii.)  ;  and  Fau- 

the  Alexandro  are  two  prose  letters  chet  says,  (Recueil  de  TOrigine  de  la 

supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Al-  Langue  et  Poesie  Frangaise,  Paris, 

f'xander  to  his  mother ;  but  I  prefer  to  1581,  fol.,  p.  88,)    **  Le  Roman  du 

(ute,  as  a  specimen  of  Lorenzo's  style,  Pavon  est  une  continuation  des  faits 

the  following  stanzas  on  the  music  d' Alexandre."   There  is  an  account  of 

which  the  Macedonians  heard  in  Baby-  a  French  poem  on  this  subject,  in  the 

Ion  :  —  "  Notices  et  Extraits  des  Manuscrits 

de  la  Biblioth^ue  Nationale,"  etc., 
AIli  era  la  musica    cantada  per  razon,  /Pow«   on  VIT   A*r^  \Tnnt    V     ««    iiq 

Las  doblea  que  refieren    coitits  del  corkzon,  L^  "*®»  ^  ^.      ^^A  *  °™;     -•    P*  M®* 

Laa  doices  de  las  bay  las.   el  piorant  leiniion,  VOWS  were  frequently  made  m  ancient 

Blen  podrien  loUer  precio    4 quantoa  no  mundo  i\j^q^   oygy    favorite     birds    (Barante, 

Dues  de  Bourgogne,  ad  an.  1454,  Paris, 

Non  es  en  el  mundo    ome  tan  sabedor,  1837,  8vo,  Tom.  VII.  pp.  159  - 164) : 

Que  decir  podiesae    qual  era  el  dolior,  -^j    *u^    ^^    „  :„  ,u      Spanish  nopm 

Mientre  ome  viriesse    en  aquella  aabor  *""    mo    vows  m  ine    opanisn  poem 

Non  avrle  sede    nen  fame  nun  dolor."      ^  seem  to  have  involved  a  prophctlC  ac- 

Si.  1076,  1977.  count  of  thc  achievements  and  troubles 

Las  dobles  in  modern  Spanish  means  of  Alexander's  successors. 

the  tolling  for  the  dead ;  —  here,  I  sup- 
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Nor  have  we  probably  great  occasion  to  regret  that 
we  possess  only  extracts  from  a  prose  book  of  advice, 
prepared  for  his  heir  and  successor  by  Sancho,  the  son 
of  Alfonso  the  Tenth;  for  though,  from  the  chapter 
warning  the  young  prince  against  fools,  we  see  that  it 
wanted  neither  sense  nor  spirit,  stiU  it  is  not  to  be 
compared  to  the  "  Partidas"  for  precision,  grace,  or  dig- 
nity of  style.*^  We  come,  therefore,  at  once  to  a  re- 
markable writer,  who  flourished  a  little  later,  —  the 
Prince  Don  Juan  Manuel. 

Lorenzo  was  an  ecclesiastic,  —  bon  cUrigo  e  ondrado^ 
—  and  his  home  was  at  Astorga,  in  the  northwestern 
portion  of  Spain,  on  the  borders  of  Leon  and  Galicia. 
Berceo  belonged  to  the  same  territory,  and,  thougli 
there  may  be  half  a  century  between  them,  they  are 
of  a  similar  spirit.  We  are  glad,  therefore,  that  the 
next  author  we  meet,  Don  John  Manuel,  takes  us  from 
the  mountains  of  the  North  to  the  chivalry  of  the 
South,  and  to  the  state  of  society,  the  conflicts,  man- 
ners, and  interests,  that  gave  us  the  "Poem  of  the 
Cid,"  and  the  code  of  the  "  Partidas." 

Don  John  was  of  the  blood  royal  of  Castile  and  Leon ;      (  9^  S^  ^ 
grandson  of  Saint  Ferdinand,  nephew  of  Alfonso  the  \  '^H 

Wise,  and  one  of  the  most  turbulent  and  dangerous  of 
the  Spanish  barons  of  his  time.  He  was  bom  in  Esc^-, 
lona,  on  the  5th  of  May,  1282,  and  was  the  son  of 
Don  Pedro  Manuel,  an  Infante  of  Spain,**  brother  of 

13  The  extracts  are  in  Castro,  (Tom.  his  father  seems  to  speak  in  Sancho, 

n.  pp.  725-729,)  and  the  book,  which  when  he  says  of  kings,  ''  que  han  de 

contained    forty-nine    chapters,    was  fifovemar  regnos  e  gentes  con  ajruda 

called  *'  Castigos  y  Documentos  para  de  cientiiicos  sabios.'* 

bien  vivir,  ordenados  por  el  Rey  Don  '*  -Argote  de  Molina,  Sucesion  de 

Sancho  el  Quarto,  intitulado  el  Brabo'';  los  Manueles,  prefixed  to  the  Condc 

Castigos  being  used  to  mean  advice,  Lucanor,  1575.     The  date  of  his  birth 

as  in  the  old  French  poem,  "  Le  Cas-  has  been  heretofore    considered   un- 

taiement  d*un  Pdre  a  son  Fils" ;  and  settled,  but  I  have  found  it  given  ex- 

Oocum«n^o5  being  taken  in  its  primitive  actly  by  himself  in  an  unpublished 

lense  of  instructions.      The  spirit  of  letter  to  his  brother,  the  Archbishop 

F 
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Alfonso  the  Wise,  with  whom  he  always  had  his  officers 
and  household  in  common.  Before  Don  John  was  two 
years  old,  his  father  died,  and  he  was  educated  by  his 
cousin,  Sancho  the  Fourth,  living  with  him  on  a  footing 
like  that  on  which  his  father  had  lived  with  Alfonso.*^ 
When  twelve  years  old  he  was  already  in  the  field 
against  the  Moors,  and  in  1310,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
eight,  he  had  reached  the  most  considerable  offices  in 
the  state ;  but  Ferdinand  the  Fourth  dying  two  years 
afterwards,  and  leaving  Alfonso  the  Eleventh,  his  suo- 
cessor,  only  thirteen  months  old,  great  disturbances  fol- 
lowed till  1320,  when  Don  John  Manuel  became  joint 
i^egent  of  the  realm ;  a  place  which  he  suffered  none  to 
share  with  him,  but  such  of  his  near  relations  as  were 
most  involved  in  his  interests.*^ 

The  affairs  of  the  kingdom  during  the  admiiiistration 
of  Prince  John  seem  to  have  been  managed  with  talent 
and  spirit;  but  at  the  end  of  the  regency  the  young 
monarch  was  not  sufficiently  contented  with  the  state 
of  things  to  continue  his  grand-imcle  in  any  con- 
siderable employment.  Don  John,  however,  was  not 
of  a  temper  to  submit  quietly  to  affront  or  neglect." 
He  left  the  court  at  Valladolid,  and  prepared  himself, 
with  all  his  great  resources,  for  the  armed  opposition 
which  the  politics  of  the  time  regarded  as  a  justifiable 
mode  of  obtaining  redress.      The  king  was  alarmed, 

of  Toledo,  which  occurs  in  a  manu-  Sancho,  who  gave  him  the  means  of 

script  in  the  National  Lihrary  at  Ma-  building  the  castle  of  Pefiafiel,  and 

drid,  to  be  noticed  hereafter.  calls  God  to  witness  that  he  was  al- 

^5  In  his  report  of  his  conversation  ways  true  and  loyal  to  Sancho,   to 

with  King  Sancho,  when  that  monarch  Fernando,  and  to  Alfonso  XL,  add- 

was  on  his  death-bed,  he  says,  **  The  ing  cautiously,   **  as  far  as  this  last 

King  Alfonso  and  my  father  in  hi6  king  gave  me  opportunities  to  serve 

lifetime,  and  King  Sancho  and  my-  him.'*     Manuscript  in  the  National 

self  in   his  lifetime,  always  had  our  Library  at  Madrid, 

households  together,  and  our  officers  ^^  Crdnica    de    Alfonso    XI.,  ed. 

were  always  the  same."     Farther  on,  1551,  fol.,  c.  19-21. 

he  says  he  was  brought  up  by  Don  ^^  Ibid.,  c.  46  and  48. 
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"  for  he  saw,"  says  the  old  chronicler,  "  that  they  were 
the  most  powerful  men  in  his  kingdom,  and  that  they 
could  do  grievous  battle  with  him,  and  great  mischief  to 
the  land."  He  entered,  therefore,  into  an  arrangement 
with  Prince  John,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  abandon  his 
friends,  and  go  back  to  his  allegiance,  on  the  condition 
that  the  king  should  marry  his  daughter  Constantia, 
then  a  mere  child,  and  create  him  governor  of  the 
provinces  bordering  on  the  Moors,  and  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Moorish  war ;  thus  ^dacing  him,  in  fact, 
again  at  the  head  of  the  kingdom.*® 

From  this  time  we  find  him  actively  engaged  on  the 
frontiers  in  a  succession  of  military  operations,  till  1327, 
when  he  gained  over  the  Moors  the  important  victorv 
o?  (jruadaingyra^  .but  the  same  year  was  marked  by  the 
bloody  treachery  of  the  king  against  Prince  John's 
uncle,  who  was  murdered  in  the  palace  under  circum- 
stances of  peculiar  atrocity.*®  The  Prince  immediately 
retired  in  disgust  to  his  estates,  and  began  again  to 
muster  his  friends  and  forces  for  a  contest,  into  which 
he  rushed  the  more  eagerly,  as  the  king  had  now 
refused  to  consummate  his  union  with  Constantia,  and 
had  married  a  Portuguese  princess.  The  war  which 
followed  was  carried  on  with  various  success  till  1335, 
when  Prince  John  was  finally  subdued,  and,  entering 
anew  into  the  king's  service,  with  fresh  reputation,  as  it 
seemed,  from  a  spirited  rebellion,  and  marrjing  his 
daughter  Constantia,  now  grown  up,  to  the  heiivap- 
parent  of  Portugal,  went  on,  as  commander-in-chief, 
with  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  victories  over  the 
Moors,  until  almost  the  moment  of  liis  death,  which 
happened  in  1347.*^ 

18  Cr6nica  de  Alfonso  XL,  c.  49.       de  Alfonso  XI.,  c.  178.     Argote  de 

19  Mariana,  Hist,  Lib.  XV.  c.  19.     Molina,  Sucesion  de  loe  Manueles. 
»  Ibid.,  Lib.  XVI.  c.  4.    CnSnica 
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In  a  life  like  this,  full  of  intrigues  and  violence, — 
from  a  prince  like  this,  who  married  the  sisters  of  two 
kings,  who  had  two  other  kings  for  his  sons-in-law,  and 
who  disturbed  his  country  by  his  rebellions  and  mili- 
tary enterprises  for  above  thirty  years,  —  we  should 
hardly  look  for  a  successful  attempt  in  letters.^*  Yet 
so  it  is.  Spanish  poetry,  we  know,  first  appeaxed  in  the 
midst  of  turbulence  and  danger;  and  now  we  find 
Spanish  prose  fiction  springing  forth  from  the  same 
soil,  and  imder  similar  circumstaftCfifiU  Down  to  this 
time  we  have  seen  no  prose  of  much  value  in  the  pre- 
vailing Castilian  dialect,  except  in  the  works  of  Alfonso 
the  Tenth,  and  in  one  or  two  chronicles  that  will  here- 
after be  noticed.  But  in  most  of  these  the  fervor  which 
seems  to  be  an  essential  element  of  the  early  Spanish 
genius  was  kept  in  check,  either  by  the  nature  of  their 
subjects,  or  by  circumstances  of  which  we  ccui  now 
have  no  knowledge;  and  it  is  not  until  a  fresh  attempt 
is  made,  in  the  midst  of  the  wars  and  tumults  that  for 
centuries  seem  to  have  been  as  the  principle  of  life  to 
the  whole  Peninsula,  that  we  discover  in  Spanish  prose 
a  decided  development  of  such  forms  as  afterwards 
became  national  and  characteristic. 

Don  John,  to  whom  belongs  the  distinction  of  pro- 
ducing one  of  these  forms,  showed  himself  worthy  of  a 
family  in  which,  for  above  a  century,  letters  had  been 
honored  and  cultivated.  He  is  known  to  have  written 
twelve  works ;  and  so  anxious  was  he  about  their  fate, 
that  he  caused  them  to  be  carefully  transcribed  in  a 
large  volume,  and  bequeathed  them  to  a  monastery  he 
had  founded  on  his  estates  at  Pefiaficl,  as  a  burial-place 

2J  Mariana,  in  one  of  those  happy  mudable,  tanto  que  a  muchos  parecia 

hits  of  character  which  are  not  rare  in  naci6    solamente    para    revoWer    el 

his  History,  says  of  Don  John  Manuel,  reyno."     Hist. ,  Lib.  XV.  c.  19. 
that  he  was  **  de  condicion  inquieta  y 
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for  himself  and  his  descendants.^  How  many  of  these 
works  are  now  in  existence  is  not  known.  Some  are 
certainly  among  the  treasures  of  the  National  Library  at 
Madrid,  in  a  manuscript  which  seems  to  be  an  imperfect 
and  injured  copy  of  the  one  originally  deposited  at 
PeflafieL  Two  others  may,  perhaps,  yet  be  recovered ; 
for  one  of  them,  the  "  Chronicle  of  Spain,"  abridged  by 
Don  John  from  that  of  his  uncle,  Alfonso  the  Wise, 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  Marquis  of  Mondejar  in 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  ^  and  the  other, 
a  treatise  on  Hunting,  was  seen  by  Pellicer  somewhat 
later.^  A  collection  of  Don  John's  poems,  which  Ar- 
gote  de  Molina  intended  to  publish  in  the  time  of  Philip 
the  Second,  is  probably  lost,  since  the  diligent  Sanchez 
sought  for  it  in  vain;*^  and  his  "Conde  Lucanor" 
alone  has  been  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  accident  by 
being  printed.* 


22  Argote  do  Molinai  Life  of  Don 
John,  in  the  ed.  of  the  Conde  Lucanor, 
1575.  The  accounts  of  Argote  de 
Molina,  and  of  the  manuscript  in  the 
National  Library,  are  not  precisely  the 
same  ;  but  the  last  is  imperfect,  and  ev- 
idently omits  one  work.  Both  contain 
the  four  following,  viz. :  —  1.  Chron- 
icle of  Spain  ;  2.  Book  of  Hunting; 
3.  Book  of  Poetry ;  and  4.  Book  of 
Counsels  to  his  Son.  Argote  de  Mo- 
lina gives  besides  these, —  1.  Libro  de 
*08  Sabios ;  2.  Libro  del  Caballero ; 
3.  Libro  del  Escudero ;  4.  Libro  del 
Infante  ;  5.  Libro  do  Caballeros  ;  6. 
Libro  de  los  EngaHos ;  and  7.  Libro  de 
loe  Exemplos .  The  manuscript  gives , 
besides  the  four  that  are  clearly  in 
common,  the  following  :  — L  Letter  to 
his  brother,  containing  an  account  of 
the  family  arms,  etc.  ;  2.  Book  of 
Conditions,  pr  Libro  de  los  Estados, 
which  may  be  Argote  de  Molina's  Li- 
bro do  los  Sabios ;  3.  Libro  del  .Ca- 
ballero y  del  Escudero,  of  which  Ar- 
gote do  Molina  seems  to  make  two 
separate  works;  4.  Libro  de  la  C&- 
balleria,  probably  Argote  do  Molina^s 
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Libro  de  Caballeros ;  5.  La  Cum- 
phda;  6.  Libro  de  los  Engefios,  a 
treatise  on  Military  Engines,  misspelt 
by  Argote  de  MoUna,  Engallos,  so  as 
to  make  it  a  treatise  on  Frauds ;  and 
7.  Reglas  como  so  dove  trovar.  But, 
as  has  been  said,  the  manuscript  has  a 
hiatus,  and,  though  it  says  there  were 
twelve  works,  gives  the  titles  of  only 
eleven,  and  omits  the  Conde  Lucanor, 
which  is  the  Libro  de  los  Exemplos 
of  Argote 's  list. 

23  Mem.  de  Alfonso  el  Sabio,  p.  464,. 

^  Note  to  Don  Quixote,  ed.  Pelli- 
cer, Parte  IL  Tom.  L  p.  284. 

85  Poesias  Anteriores,  Tom.  IV.  p. 
xi. 

^  I  am  aware  there  are  poems  in  the 
Cancioneros  Generalee,  by  a  Don  John 
Manuel,  which  have  been  generally 
attributed  to  Don  John  Manuel,  th^ 
Regent  of  Castile  in  the  t\va0i  of  Al- 
fonso XL,  as,  for  instance,  th^ffe  in 
the  Cancionero  of  Antwerp  (1673, 
8vo,  ff.  175,  207,  227,  267).  Bat 
they  are  not  his.  Their  language  and 
thoughts  are  quite  too  modem.  Prob  | 
ably  they  are  the  work  of  Don  Johi^ 
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All  that  we  possess  of  Don  John  Manuel  is  impor- 
tant. The  imperfect  manuscript  at  Madrid  opens  with 
an  account  of  the  reasons  why  he  had  caused  his  works 
to  be  transcribed ;  reasons  which  he  illustrates  by  the 
following  story,  very  characteristic  of  his  age. 

"  In  the  time  of  King  Jayme  the  First  of  Majorca," 
says  he,  "  there  was  a  knight  of  Perpignan,  who  was  a 
great  Troubadour,  and  made  brave  songs  wonderfully 
well.  But  one  that  he  made  was  better  than  the  rest, 
and,  moreover,  was  set  to  good  music.  And  people 
were  so  delighted  with  that  song,  that,  for  a  long  time, 
they  would  sing  no  other.  And  so  the  knight  that 
'  made  it  was  well  pleased.  But  one  day,  going  through 
the  streets,  he  heard  a  shoemaker  singing  this  song,  and 
he  sang  It  so  ill,  both  in  words  and  tune,  that  any  man 
who  had  not  heard  it  before  would  have  held  it  to  be 
a  very  poor  song,  and  very  ill  made.  Now  when  the 
knight  heard  that  shoemaker  spoil  his  good  work,  he 
was  full  of  grief  and  anger,  and  got  down  from  his  beast, 
and  sat  down  by  him.  But  the  shoemaker  gave  no  heed 
to  the  knight,  and  did  not  cease  from  singing ;  and  the 
further  he  sang,  the  worse  he  spoiled  the  song  that 
knight  had  made.  And  when  the  knight  heard  his 
good  work  so  spoiled  by  the  foolishness  of  the  shoe* 

Manuel  who  was  Camarciro  M6r  of  dades  in   Lisbon)  I  read  them  many 

King  Emanuel  of  Portugal,  ( -f- 1524,)  years  ago.    Rresende's  Cancioneiro  is 

and  whose  poems,  botj^  in  Portuguese  now  no  longer  so  rare,  being  in  course 

and  in  Spanish,  Aguro  largely  in  the  of  publication  by  the  Sluttgard  Verein. 

Cancioneiro  Gcralc  of  Garcia  Rrcscnde,  The    Portuguese  Don  John    Manual 

(Lisboa,  1516,  fol.,)  where  they  are  was  a  person  of  much  consideration  io 

found  at  ff.  48-  57, 148, 169, 212,  230,  his  time ;  and  in  1497  concluded  a  trea- 

and  I  believe  in  some  other  places.   Ho  ty  for  the  marriage  of  King  Elmanuel  of 

is  the  author  of  the  Spanish  '*  Coplas  Portugal  with  Isabella,  daughter  of  Fer- 

Bobre   los  Sietc   Pccados  Mortales,**  dinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain.  (Barbo- 

dedicated  to   John  II.    of   Portugal,  sa,  Biblioteca  Lusitana,  Lisboa,  1747, 

-(-f  1495,)  which  arc  in  Bohl  de  Faber's  fol . ,  Tom.  II .  p.  688.)    But  ho  appeaiB 

**  Floresta,"  (Ilamburgo,    1821  -25,  very  little  to  his  honor  in  Lope  de  Ve- 

Svo,  Tom.  I.  pp.  10-15,)  taken  from  ga's  play  entitled  **  El  Princine  Per- 

illresende,  f.  55,  in  one  of  the  three  cop-  fbto,''  under  the  name  of  Don  Juan  de 

>  ies  of  whose  Cancioneiro  then  existing  Sosa.  Comedias,  Tom  XL,  Baioeloiia» 

(that  at  the  Convent  of  the  Necessi-  1618, 4to,  p.  121. 
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maker,  he  took  up  very  gently  some  shears  that  lay 
there,  and  cut  all  the  shoemaker's  shoes  m  pieces,  and 
mounted  his  beast  and  rode  away. 

"  Now,  when  the  shoemaker  saw  his  shoes,  and  be- 
held how  they  were  cut  in  pieces,  and  that  he  had  lost 
all  his  labor,  he  was  much  troubled,  and  went  shouting 
after  the  knight  that  had  done  it.  And  the  knight 
answered :  *  My  friend,  our  lord  the  king,  as  you  well 
know,  is  a  good  king  and  a  just.  Let  us,  then,  go  to 
him,  and  let  him  determine,  as  may  seem  right,  the  dif- 
ference between  us.'  And  they  were  agreed  to  do  so. 
And  when  they  came  before  the  king,  the  shoemaker 
told  him  how  all  his  shoes  had  been  cut  in  pieces  and 
much  harm  done  to  him.  And  the  king  was  wroth  at 
it,  and  asked  the  knight  if  this  were  truth.  And  the 
knight  said  that  it  was ;  but  that  he  would  like  to  say 
why  he  did  it.  And  the  king  told  him  to  say  on.  And 
the  knight  answered,  that  the  king  well  knew  that  he 
had  made  a  song, — the  one  that  was  very  good  and  had 
good  music,  —  and  he  said,  that  the  shoemaker  had 
spoiled  it  in  singing ;  in  proof  whereof,  he  prayed  the 
king  to  command  him  now  to  sing  it.  And  the  king 
did  so,  and  saw  how  he  spoiled  it  Then  the  knight 
said,  that,  since  the  shoemaker  had  spoiled  the  good 
work  he  had  made  with  great  pains  and  labor,  so  he 
might  spoil  the  works  of  the  shoemaker.  And  the  king 
and  all  they  that  were  there  with  him 'were  very  merry 
at  this  and  laughed ;  and  the  king  commanded  the  shoe- 
maker never  to  sing  that  song  again,  nor  trouble  the 
good  work  of  the  knight ;  but  the  king  paid  the  shoe- 
maker for  the  harm  that  was  done  him,  and  command- 
ed the  knight  not  to  vex  the  shoemaker  any  more.^'       * 

^  A  similar  story  is  told  of  Dante,    John  Manuel,  by  Sachetti,  who  lived 
who  was  a  contemporary    of   Don    about  a  century  after  both  of  thera.    If 
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"  And  now,  knowing  that  I  cannot  hinder  the  books 
I  have  made  fix)m  being  copied  many  timas,  and  seeing 
that  in  copies  one  thing  is  put  for  another,  either  be- 
cause he  who  copies  is  ignorant,  or  because  one  word 
looks  so  much  like  another,  and  so  the  meaning  and 
sense  are  changed  without  any  fault  in  him  who  first 
wrote  it ;  therefore,  I,  Don  John  Manuel,  to  avoid  this 
wrong  as  much  as  I  may,  have  caused  this  volume  to 
be  made,  in  which  are  written  out  all  the  works  I  have 
composed,  and  they  are  twelve." 

Of  the  twelve  works  here  referred  to,  the  Madrid 
manuscript  contains  only  three.  One  is  a  long  letter  to 
his  brother,  the  Archbishop  o£  Toledo,  and  Chancellor 
of  the  kingdom,  in  which  he  gives,  first,  an  account  of 
his  family  arms ;  then  the  reason  why  1^  and  his  right 
heirs  male  could  make  knights  without  having  received 
any  order  of  knighthood,  as  he  himself  had  done  when 
he  was  not  yet  two  years  old ;  and  lastly,  the  report  of  a 
solemn  conversation  he  had  held  with  Sancho  the  Fourth 


is  in  his  Novella  114,  TMilano,  1815,  cried  out, '  What  the  devil  aie  you  do- 

18mo,  Tom.  n.  p.  154,)  where,  after  inghere?    Are  you  mad  t'    *  Rather,' 

ffiyiag  an  account  of  an  important  af-  8^  Dante,  *  what  are  you  doing? '  */,' 

mir,  about  which  Dante  was  desired  replied  the  blacksmith, '/am  working 

to  solicit  one  of  the  city  officers,  the  at  my  trade ;  and  you  spoil  my  things 

story  goes  on  thus:  —  by  thro  win  jr  them  into  the  street' 

*<  When  Dante  had  dined,  he  left  his  *  But,'  said  Dante, '  if  you  do  not  want 

house  to  go  about  that  business,  and,  to  have  me  spoil  your  things,  don't 

Cing  through  the  Porta  San  Piero,  spoil  mine.'    *  What  do  I  spoil  of 

d  a  blacksmith  singing  as  he  beat  yours? '  said  ^e  bladcsmith.    *  You 

the  iron  on  his  anvil.     What  he  sang  sing,'    answered  Dante,  '  out  of  my 

was  from  Dante,  and  he  did  it  as  if  it  bomc,  but  not  as  I  wrote  it ;  I  have  no 

were  a  ballad,  {un  cantare,)  jumbling  other  trade,  and  you  spoil  it.'    The 

the  verses  together,  and  mangling  and  blacksmith,  in  his  pride  and  vexation, 

altering  them  in  a  way  that  was  a  great  did  not  know  what  to  answer;  so  he 

ofibnce  to  Dante.    He  said  nothing,  gathered  up  his  tools  and  went  back 

however,but  went  into  the  blacksmith's  to  his  work,  and  when  he  afterward 

shop,  where  there  were  many  tools  of  wanted  to  sing,  he  sang  about  Tristan 

his  trade,  and,  seizing  first  the  hammer,  and  Launoelot,  and  let  Dante  alctne." 
threw  it  into  the  street,  then  the  pin-        One  of  the  stories  is  probably  taken 

cers,  then  the  scales,  and  many  other  from  the  other :  but  that  of  Don  John 

things  of  the  same  sort,  all  which  he  is  older,  both  in  the  date  of  its  event 

threw  into  the  street    The  blacksmith  and  in  the  time  when  it  was  xeooid- 

itumed  sound  in  a  brutal  manner,  and  ed.  , 
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on  his  death-bed,  in  which  the  king  bemoaned  himdelf 
bitterly,  that,  having  for  his  rebellion  justly  received  th6 
curse  of  his  fether,  Alfonso  the  Wise,  he  had  now  no 
power  to  give  a  dying  man's  blessiug  to  Don  John. 

Another  of  the  works  in  the  Madrid  manuscript  is  a 
treatise  in  twenty-six  chapters,  called  ^^  Counsels  to  his 
Son  Ferdinand";  which  is,  in  fact,  an  essay  on  the 
Cliristian  and  moral  duties  of  one  destined  by  his  rank 
to  the  highest  places  in  the  state,  referring  sometimes  to 
the  more  ample  discussions  on  similar  subjects  in  Don 
John's  treatise  on  the  Different  Estates  or  Conditions 
of  Men,  apparently  a  longer  work,  not  now  known  to 
exist. 

But  the  third  and  longest  is  the  most  interesting.  It 
is  "  Th^  Boo|c  of  the  Knight^  and  \]ib  Eaauire."  "  writ- 
ten,"  says  the  author,  "  in  the  manner  called  in  Castile 
fabliella^'*  (a  little  fable,)  and  sent  to  his  brother,  the 
Archbishop,  that  he  might  translate  it  into  Latin;  a 
proof,  and  not  the  only  one,  that  Don  John  placed 
small  value  upon  the  language  to  which  he  now  owes 
all  his  honors.  The  book  itself  contains  an  account  of 
a  young  man  who,  encouraged  by  the  good  condition 
of  his  country  under  a  king  that  called  his  Cortes 
together  often,  and  gave  his  people  good  teachings 
and  good  laws,  determines  to  seek  advancement  in  the 
state.  On  his  way  to  a  meeting  of  the  Cortes,  where 
he  intends  to  be  knighted,  he  meets  a  retired  cavalier, 
who  in  his  hermitage  explains  to  him  all  the  duties 
and  honors  of  chivalrj,  and  thus  prepares  him  for  the 
distmction  to  which  he  aspires.  On  his  return,  he 
again  visits  his  aged  friend,  and  is  so  delighted  with 
his  instructions,  that  he  remains  with  him,  ministering 
to  his  infirmities  and  profiting  by  his  wisdom,  till  his 
death,  after  which  the  young  knight  goes  to  his  own 
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land,  and  lives  there  in  great  honor  the  rest  of  his  life 
The  story,  or  little  fable,  is,  however,  a  very  slight 
thread,  serving  only  to  hold  together  a  long  series  of 
instructions  on  the  moral  duties  of  men,  and  on  the 
3ifferent  brancli^lor  Tiuman  knowledge,  given  with 
earnestness  and  spirit,  in  »|^^  feoV^inn  />f  fK#>  ♦%fig* 

Thfi,^^Conde  Lucanorji"  the  best  known  of  its  an- 
thor's  works,  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  &ble  of 
the  Knight  and  the  Esquire.  It  is  a  collection  of 
forty-nine  tales,^  anecdotes,  and  apologues,  clearly  in 
the  Oriental  manner ;  the  first  hint  for  which  was  prob- 
ably taken  from  the  "  Disciplina  Ciericalis  "  of  Petruft 
Alphonsus,  a  collection  of  Latin  stories  made  in  Spain 
about  two  centuries  earlier.  The  occasion  on  which 
the  tales  of  Don  John  are  supposed  to  be  related  is, 
like  the  fictions  themselves,  invented  with  Eastern  sim-- 
plicity,  and  reminds  us  constantly  of  the  "  Thousand 
and  One  Nights,"  and  their  multitudinous  imitationsw^ 

^  Of  this  manoscript  of  Don  John  one  of  his  names  that  of  Alfonso  VL 

in   tlic  Library  at   Madrid,   I    have,  of  Castile,  who  was  his  flmifather. 

through  the  kindness  of  Professor  Ga-  The  Disciphna  Ciericalis,  orTeachin^ 

yanfTOfl,  a  copy,  tilling  199  closely  writ-  for  Clerks  or  Clergymen,  is  a  eolleo^ 

ten  folio  pages.  tion  of  thirty-seven  stories,  and  manj 

^  It  seems  not  unlikely  that  Don  apophthegms,  supposed  to  have  been 

John   Manuel   intended  originally  to  given  by  an  Arab  on  his  death-bed  as 

stop  at  the  end  of  the  twel(\h  tale  ;  at  mstructions  to  his  son.    It  is  written 

loHHt,  he  there  intimates  such  a  pur-  in  such  Latin  as  belonged  to  its  age. 

|>os<* .  Much  of  the  book  is  plainly  of  Eastern 

*>  That  the  general  form  of  the  Con-  origin,  and  some  of  it  is  extremely 

de  Lucanor is  Oriental  maybe  seen  by  coarse.     It  was,  however,  greatly  ad- 

loukini?  into  the  fabU>s  of  Bidpai,  or  mired  for  a  loos  time,  and  was  more 

almost  any  other  collection  of  F^astern  than  once  turned  into  French  verse,  as 

Hiorie^ ;    the  form,  I  mean,  of  scpa-  may  be  seen  in  Barbann  (Fabliaux^ 

rvLXv  tales,  united  by  some  Action  com-  ed.  Mcon,  Paris,  1808,  8vo,  Tom.  11. 

moil  to  them  all,  Tike  that  of  relating  pp.39-  183).  That  tike  Disciplina  Cle- 

them  all  ti>  amuse  or  instruct  some  third  ricalis  was  the  prototype  of  the  Condo 

fH^moii.     'Vhc  first  appt^arance  in  Eu-  Lucanor  is  probable,  because  \%  was 

ro|H«  of  such  a  stories  of  tales  grou|H'd  popular  when  the  Conde  Lucanor  was. 

tot.'ether  was  in  the  Disjciplina  Cleri-  written  ;    because  the  framework  of 

calls ;  a  rtMnarkable  work .  composed  by  both  is  similar,  the  stories  of  both  bein^ 

l*eirus.\lphonsus,  originally  a  Jew,  by  given  as  counseb  ;   becauss  a  good 

the  name  of  Mom^s  Sephardi,  born  at  many  of  the  proverbs  are  the  same  in 

liuesca  in  .Vragon  in  UKrJ,  and  hai>-  both;  and  UvaufC  some  of  the  stories 

tiieti  as  a  Christian  in  1106,  taking  as  in  both  ivscmblo  one  aoother^  ss  thtt 
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The  Count  Lucanor  —  a  personage  of  power  and 
consideration,  intended  probably  to  represent  those  early 
Christian  counts  in  Spain,  who,  like  Feman  Gonzalez 
of  Castile,  were,  in  fact,  independent  princes  —  finds 
himself  occasionally  perplexed  with  questions  of  morals 
and  public  policy.  These  questions,  as  they  occur,  he 
proposes  to  Patronio,  his  minister  or  counsellor,  and 
Patronio  replies  to  each  by  a  tale  or  a  fable,  which  is 
ended  with  a  rhyme  in  the  nature  of  a  moral.  The 
stories  are  various  in  their  character.^^  Sometimes  it  is 
an  anecdote  in  Spanish  history  to  which  Don  John  re- 
sorts, like  that  of  the  three  knights  of  his  grandfather. 
Saint  Ferdinand,  at  the  siege  of  Seville.*^  More  fre- 
quently, it  is  a  sketch  of  some  striking  trait  in  the  na- 
tional manners,  like  the  story  of  "  Rodrigo  el  Franco 
and  his  three  Faithful  Followers."  ^  Sometimes,  again, 
it  is  a  fiction  of  chivalry,  like  that  of  the  "  Hermit  and 
Richard  the  Lion-Hcarted."  ^  And  sometimes  it  is  an 
apologue,  like  that  of  the  "  Old  Man,  his  Son,  and  the 
Ass,"  or  that  of  the  "  Crow  persuaded  by  the  Fox  to 
sing,"  which,  with  his  many  successors,  he  must  in  some 

thirty-seventh  of  the  Conde  Lucanor,  —  published  the  Disciplina  anew  in 
which  is  the  same  with  the  first  of  the  Berlin,  1827,  4to,  from  a  Breslau  man- 
Disci  plina.  But  in  the  tone  of  their  uscript ;  and,  what  is  singular  for  one 
manners  and  civilization,  there  is  a  dif-  of  his  peculiar  learning  in  this  depart- 
fercnce  quite  equal  to  the  two  centuries  mcnt,  he  supposed  his  own  edition  to  be 
that  separate  the  two  works.  Through  the  first  It  is,  on  account  of  its  curioua 
the  French  version,  the  Disciplina  Cle-  notes,  the  best ;  but  the  text  of  the 
ricalis  soon  became  known  in  other  Paris  edition  is  to  be  preferred,  and  a 
eountries,  so  that  we  find  traces  of  its  very  old  French  prose  version  that  ac- 
fictions  in  the  '^  Gcsta  Romanorum,*'  companies  it  makes  it  as  a  book  still 
the  "  Decameron,**,  the  **  Canterbury  more  valuable. 

Tales,"  and  elsewhere.     But  it  long  3i  They  are  dil  called  Enjciemplos  ; 

remained,  in  other  respects,  a  scaled  a  word  which  then  mesaii  story  oropo- 

book,  known  only  to  antiquaries,  and  logiu!^  as   it  does  in  the  Archpnest 

was  first  printed  in  the  original  Latin,  of  Hita,  st.  301,  and  in  the  '*  CrtSnica 

from  seven  manuscripts  in  the  King's  General."     Old  Lord  Bemcrs,  in  his 

Library,  Paris,  by  the  Soci^t^des  Bibli-  delightful  translation  of  Froissart,  in 

ophiles  (Paris,  18*24,  2  tom.  l2mo).  thesamewav,  calls  the  fable  of  the  Bird 

Fr.  W.  V.  Schmidt  —  to  whom  those  in  Borrowed  Plumes  "  an  E^sample.' 

intcrestc<l  in  the  early  history  of  roman-  ^  Cap.  2. 

tic  fiction  are  much  indebted  for  the  va-  ^  Cap.  3. 

rious  contributions  he  has  brought  to  it  34  Cap.  4. 
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way  or  other  have  obtained  from  JEsop.^  They  aie  all 
curious,  but  probably  the  most  interesting  is  the  "Moor- 
ish Marriage,"  partly  because  it  poiats  distinctly  to  an 
Arabic  origin,  and  partly  because  it  remarkably  resem- 
bles the  story  Shakspeare  has  used  in  his  "  Taming  of 
the  Shrew."  *  It  is,  however,  too  long  to  be  given  here; 
and  therefore  a  shorter  specimen  will  be  taken  from  the 
twenty-second  chapter,  entitled  "  Of  what  happened  to 
Coimt  Feman  Gonzalez,  and  of  the  answer  he  gave  to 
his  vassals." 

"  On  one  occasion,  Coimt  Lucanor  came  from  a 
foray,  much  wearied  and  worn,  and  poorly  oflF;  and 
before  he  could  refresh  or  rest  himself,  there  came  a 
sudden  message  about  another  matter  then  newly  mov- 
ed. And  the  greater  part  of  his  people  counselled 
him,  that  he  should  refresh  himself  a  little,  and  then 
do  whatever  should  be  thought  most  wise.  And  the 
Count  asked  Patronio  what  he  should  do  in  that  mat- 
ter ;  and  Patronio  replied,  '  Sire,  that  you  may  choose 
what  is  best,  it  would  please  me  that  you  should  know 
the  answer  which  Count  Feman  Gonzalez  once  gave  to 
his  vassals. 


95  Capp.  24  and  06.  The  followers 
of  Don  John,  however,  have  been  more 
indebted  to  him  than  he  was  to  his  pre- 
deoessors.  Thus,  the  story  of  '*  Don 
Ulan  el  Negromantico  "  (Cap.  13)  was 
found  by  Mr.  Douce  in  two  French 
and  four  English  authors.  (Blanco 
White,  Variedades,  L6ndres,  1S24, 
Tom.  I.  p.  310.)  The  apologue  which 
Gil  Bias,  when  he  is  starving,  relates 
to  the  Duke  of  Lerma,  (Liv.  VIIl.  c.  6,) 
and  "  which,"  he  says,  "  he  had  read 
in  Pilpay  or  some  other  fable  writer," 
I  sought  in  vain  in  Bidpai,  and  stum- 
bled upon  it,  when  not  seeking  it,  in 
the  Conde  Lucanor,  Cap.  18.  It  may 
be  added,  that  the  fable  of  the  Swallows 
and  the  Flax  (Cap.  27)  is  better  giren 
there  than  it  is  in  La  Fontaine. 

^  Shakspeare,  it  is  Well  known, 
took  the  materials  for  liis  "  Taming  of 


the  Shrew,"  with  little  ceremony,  from 
a  play  with  the  same  title,  printed  in 
1594.  But  the  story,  in  its  different 
parts,  seems  to  haye  been  fiuniliar  in 
the  East  from  the  earliest  times,  and 
was,  I  suppose,  found  there  among  the 
traditions  of  Persia  by  Sir  John  Mal- 
colm. (Sketches  of  Persia,  London, 
1887,  8to,  Vol.  IT.  p.  64.)  In  Europe 
I  am  not  aware  that  it  can  be  detected 
earlier  ^an  the  Conde  Lucanor,  Cap. 
45.  The  doctrine  of  unlimited  sub- 
mission on  the  part  of  the  wife  seems^ 
indeed,  to  have  been  a  favorite  one 
with  Don  John  Manuel ;  for,  in  another 
story,  (Cap.  5,)  he  says,  in  the  very 
spirit  of  Petruchio*s  jest  about  the  sun 
and  moon,  **  If  a  husband  says  the 
stream  runs  up  hill,  his  wife  ought  to 
believe  him,  and  say  that  it  is  so." 
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***The  story.  —  Cknmt  Feman  Gronzalez  conquered 
Almanzor  in  Hazinas,^  bnt  many  of  his  people  fell 
there,  and  he  and  the  rest  that  remained  alive  were 
sorely  wounded.  And  before  they  were  sound  and 
well,  he  heard  that  the  king  of  Navarre  had  broken 
into  his  lands,  and  so  he  commanded  his  people  to 
make  ready  to  fight  against  them  of  Navarre.  And  all 
his  people  told  him,  that  their  horses  were  aweary,  and 
that  they  were  aweary  themselves ;  and  although  for 
this  cause  they  might  not  forsake  this  thing,  yet  that, 
since  both  he  and  his  people  were  sore  wounded,  they 
ought  to  leave  it,  and  that  he  ought  to  wait  till  he  and 
they  should  be  sound  agedn.  And  when  the  Count  saw 
that  they  all  wanted  to  leave  that  road,  then  his  honor 
grieved  him  more  than  his  body,  and  he  said,  "  My 
friends^  let  us  not  shun  this  battle  on  accoimt  of  the 
wounds  that  we  now  have ;  for  the  fresh  wounds  they 
will  presently  give  us  will  make  us  forget  those  we 
received  in  the  other  fight."  And  when  they  of  his 
party  saw  that  he  was  not  troubled  concerning  his  own 
person,  but  only  how  to  defend  his  lands  and  his  honor, 
they  went  with  him,  and  they  won  that  battle,  and 
things  went  right  well  afterwards. 

** '  And  you,  my  Lord  Coimt  Lucanor,  if  you  desire 
to  do  what  you  ought,  when  you  see  that  it  should 
be  achieved  for  the  defence  of  your  own  rights  and  of 
your  own  people  and  of  your  own  honor,  then  you  must 
not  be  grieved  by  weariness,  nor  by  toil,  nor  by  danger, 
but  rather  so  act  that  the  new  danger  shall  make  you 
forget  that  which  is  past.' 

"  And  the  Count  held  this  for  a  good  history  *  and 

^  Feman  Gonzalez  isthe  great  hero  rained  the  decisive  victory  over  the 

ofCastile,  whose  adventures  will  be  no-  Moors  which  is  well  described  in  the 

ticed  when  we  come  to  the  poem  about  third  part  of  the  i*  Crdniea  General" 

them ;  and  in  the  battle  of  Hazinas  he  9^  **  Y  el  Conde  tovo  este  por  boen . 

VOL.    I.  10  G 
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a  good  counsel ;  and  he  acted  accordingly,  and  found 
himself  well  by  it.  And  Don  John  also  understood  thia 
to  be  a  ggod  history,  and  he  had  it  written  in  this 
book,  and  moreover  made  these  verses,  which  say 
thus :  — 

'*<  Hold  this  for  certain  and  for  fact, 
For  truth  it  is  and  truth  exact, 
That  never  Honor  and  Disgrace 
Together  sought  a  resting-place/' 

It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  any  thing  more  simple  and 
direct  than  this  story,  either  in  the  matter  or  the  style. 
Others  of  the  tales  have  an  air  of  more  knightly  dignity, 
and  some  have  a  little  of  the  gallantry  that  might  be 
expected  from  a  court  like  that  of  Alfonso  the  Elevenths 
In  a  very  few  of  them,  Don  John  gives  intimations  that 
he  had  risen  above  the  feeling  ^d  opinionsof  Ids  ajjel 
as,  in  one,  he  lau£;hs  at  the  monks  and  their  preten- 
sions ;  ^  in  another,  he  introduces  a  pilgrim,  under  no 
respectable  circumstances  ;^^  and  in  a  third,  he  ridicules 
Hs^  'uncle~Aifonso  fjax:  .believing:  in  the  follies  of  alchfi» 
my,^*  and  trusting  a  man  who  pretended  to  turn  the, 
baJsernietals  into  gold.  But  in  almost  all  we  see  the 
large  experience  of  a  man  of  the  world,  as  the  world 
then  existed,  and  the  cool  observation  of  one  who  knew 
too  much  of  mankind,  and  had  suffered  too  much  from 

excmplo,'* — an  old  Castilian  formula.  M^holc,  the  phraseology  of  the  Conde 

(Crdnica  General,  Parte  III.  c.  5.)  Ar-  Lucanor  sounds  older  than  that  of  the 

goto  dc  Molina  says  of  such  phrases,  Partidas,  which  were  yet  written  near]  j 

which  abound  in  the  Conde  Lucanor,  a  century  before  it     Some  of  its  obeo- 

that  **  they  fr'we  a  taste  of  the  old  pro-  lete  words  are  purely  Latin,  like  eras 

prieties  of  the  Castilian  '' ;  and  else-  for  to-murrowj  t.  83,  and  elsewhere* 
where,  that  *'  they  show  what  was  the        ^  Cap.  iO. 
pure  idiom  of  our  tongue."    Don  John        ^  Cap.  48. 

himself,  with  his  accustomed  simpli-        ^^  Cap.  8.  —  I  infer  from  the  Conde 

city,  says,  *^  I  have  made  up  the  book  Lucanor,  that  Don  John  knew  little 

with  the  handsomest  words  I  could."  about  the  Bible,  as  ho  cites  it  wrong  io 

(Ed.  1575,  f  1,  b.)  Many  of  his  words.  Cap.  4,  and  in  Cap.  44  shows  thai  he 

however,  needed  explanation  in  the  did  not  know  it  contained  the  compart- 

reign  of  Philip  the  Second,  and,  on  the  son  about  the  blind  who  1^  the  blind. 
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them,  to  have  a  great  deal  of  the  romance  of  youth  still 
lingering  in  his  character.  For  we  know,  from  himself^ 
that  Prince  John  wrote  the  Conde  Lucanor  when  he 
had  already  reached  his  highest  honors  and  authority ; 
probably  after  he  had  passed  through  his  severest  de- 
feats. It  should  be  remembered,  therefore,  to_  his  credit, 
that  we  find  in  it  no  traces  of  the  arrogance  of  power^^^ 
or  of  the  bitterness  of  mortified  ambition ;  nothing  of 
the  wrongs  he  had  suffered  from  others,  and  nothing  of 
those  he  had  inflicted.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been 
written  in  some  happy  interval^  stolenfrpin  the  bustle 
of  camps,  the  intrigues  of  government,  and  the  crimes 
of  rebellion,  when  the  experience  of  hij^^ast  life,  its 
adventures,  and  its  passions,  were  so  remote  as  to  awak- 
en  little  personal  feeling,  and  yet  so  familiar  that  he 
couiar"give^  us  their  results,  with  great  simplicity,  in  this 
series  of  tales  and  anecdotes,  which  are  marked  with  an 
originality  that  belongs  to  their  age,  and  with  a  kind 
of  chivalrous  philosophy  and  wise  honesty  that  would 
not  be  discreditable  to~one  more  advanced.^ 

^  There  are  two  Spanish  editions  A  reprint,  made,  if  I  mistake  not,  from 
of  the  Conde  Lucanor:  the  first  and  the  last,  and  edited  by  A.  Keller,  ap- 
best  by  Argotc  dc  Molina,  4to,  Sevilla,  peared  at  Stuttgard,  1839,  12mo,  and 
1575,  with  a  life  of  Don  John  prefixed,  a  German  translation  by  J.  von  Eich- 
and  a  curious  essay  on  Castilian  verse  endorff,  at  Berlin,  in  1840, 12mo.  Don 
at  the  end.  — one  of  the  rarest  books  John  Manuel,  I  observe,  cites  Arabic 
in  the  world  ;  and  the  other,  only  less  twice  in  the  Conde  Lucanor,  (Capp.  11 
care,  published  at  Madrid,  1642.  The  and  14,)  —  a  rare  circumstance  in  ear- 
references  in  the  notes  are  to  the  first,  ly  Spanish  literature. 
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Atala  ;  his  Rimado  de  Palacio.  —  Characteristics  of  Spanish  Lit- 
erature THUS  FAR. 

The  reign  of  Alfonso  the  Eleyenth  was  full  of  trou- 
bles, and  the  unhappy  monarch  himself  died  at  last  of 
the  plague,  while  he  was  besieging  Gibraltar,  in  1350. 
Still,  that  letters  were  not  forgotten  in  it  we  know,  not 
only  from  the  example  of  Don  John  Manuel,  already 
cited,  but  from  several  others  which  should  not  be  pas»> 
ed  over. 

The  first  is  a  prose  treatise  on  Hunting,  in  three 
books,  written  under  the  king's  direction,  by  his  Chief- 
huntsmen,  who  were  then  among  the  principal  persons 
of  the  court  It  consists  of  little  more  than  an  account 
of  the  sort  of  hounds  to  be  used,  their  diseases  and 
training,  with  a  description  of  the  different  places 
where  game  was  abimdant,  and  where  sport  for  the 
royal  amusement  was  to  be  had.  It  is  of  small  con- 
sequence in  itself,  but  was  published  by  Argote  de 
Molina,  in  the  time  of  Philip  the  Second,  with  a  pleas- 
ant addition  by  the  editor,  containing  curious  stories 
of  lion-hunts  and  bull-fights,  fitting  it  to  the  taste  of 
his  own  age.  In  style,  the  original  work  is  as  good  as 
the  somewhat  similar  treatise  of  the  Marquis  of  Villena, 
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on  the  Art  of  Carving,  written  a  hundred  years  later ; 
and,  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  it  is  more  inter" 
esting.^ 

The  next  literary  monument  attributed  to  this  reign 
would  be  important,  if  we  had  the  whole  of  it.  It  is  a 
chronicle,  in  the  ballad  style,  of  events  which  happened 
in  the  time  of  Alfonso  the  Eleventh,  and  commonly 
passes  imder  his  name.  It  was  foimd,  hidden  in  a  mass 
of  Arabic  manuscripts,  by  Diego  de  Mendoza,  who  at- 
tributed it,  with  little  ceremony,  to  "  a  secretary  of  the 
king";  and  it  was  first  publicly  made  known  by  Argote 
de  Molina,  who  thought  it  written  by  some  poet  con- 
temporary with  the  history  he  relate.  But  only  thirty- 
four  stanzas  of  it  are  now  known  to  exist ;  and  these, 
though  admitted  by  Sanchez  to  be  probably  anterior  to 
the  fifteenth  century,  are  shown  by  him  not  to  be  the 
Work  of  the  king,  and  seem,  in  fact,  to  be  less  ancient 
in  style  and  language  than  that  critic  supposes  them  to 
be.^  They  are  in  very  flowing  CastUian,  and  their  tone 
is  as  spirited  as  that  of  most  of  the  old  ballads. 

1  Libro  de  la  Monteria,  que  mando  <<  it  b  well  worth  reading,  to  see  with 

escrivir,  etc.,  el  Rey  Don  Alfonso  de  what    simplicity  and  propriety  men 

Castilla  y  de  Leon,  ultimo  deste  nom-  wrote  poetical  histories  in  the  olden 

bre,  acrecentado  por  Argote  de  Molina,  times  " ;  adding,  that  **  it  is  one  of  those 

Sevilla,  1582,  folio,  91  leaves, — the  books  called  in  Spain  Gestas,^^  and 

text  not  correct,  as  Pellicer  says  (note  that  it  seems  to  him  curious  and  valu- 

to  Don  Quixote,  Parte  II.  c.  24).    The  able,  because  he  thinks  it  was  written 

Discurso  of  Argote  de  Molina,  that  fol-  by  a  secretary  of  Alfonso  XI. ,  and  be- 

lows,  and  fills  21  leaves  more,  is  illus-  cause  it  differs  in  several  points  from 

trated   with    curious    woodcuts,  and  the  received   accounts  of  that  mon- 

ends  with  a  description  of  the  palace  arch's  reign.     (Dormer,  Progresos  de 

of  the  Pardo,  and  an  eclogue  in  octavo  la  Historia  de  Aragon,  Zaragoza,  1680, 

stanzas,  by  Gomez  de  Tapia  of  Gra-  fol.,  p.  502.)    The  thirty-four  stanzas 

nada,  on  the  birth  of  the  Infanta  DoHa  of  this  chronicle  that  we  now  possess 

Isabel,  daughter  of  Philip  II.  were  first  published   by   Argote    de 

3  This  old  rhymed  chronicle  was  Molina,  in  his  very  curious  **  No- 
found  by  the  historian  Diego  de  Men-  bleza  del  Andaluzia,"  (Sevilla,  1588, 
doza  among  his  Arabic  manuscripts  in  f.  198,)  and  were  taken  from  him  by 
Granada,  and  was  sent  by  him,  with  Sanchez  (Poesias  Anteriores,  Tom.  I. 
a  letter  dated  December  1,  1573,  to  pp.  171-177).  Argote  de  Molina  says, 
Zurita,  the  annalist  of  Aragon,  intimat-  '*  I  copy  them  on  account  of  their  cu- 
ing that  Argote  de  Molina  would  be  riosity  as  specimens  of  the  language 
iaterested  in  it.    He  says  truly,  that  and  poetry  of  that  age,  and  ba^uae 
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Two  other  poems,  written  during  the  reign  of  one  of 
the  Alfonsos,  as  their  author  declares,  —  and  therefore 
ahnost  certainly  during  that  of  Alfonso  the  Eleventh, 
who  was  the  last  of  his  name, — are  also  now  known  in 
print  only  by  a  few  stanzas,  and  by  the  oflBice  of  their 
writer,  who  styles  himself  "  a  Beneficiary  of  Ubeda.'' 
The  first,  which  consists,  in  the  manuscript,  of  five  hun- 
dred and  five  strophes  in  the  manner  of  Berceo,  is  a  life 
of  Saint  Ildefonso ;  the  last  is  on  the  subject  of  Saint 
Mary  Magdalen.  Both  would  probably  detain  us  little, 
even  if  they  had  been  published  entire.^ 

We  turn,  therefore,  without  further  delay,  to  Juan 

Ruiz^  commonly  called  the  Archpriest  of  Hita ;  a  poet 

.  who  is  known  to  have  lived  at  the  same  period,  and 

whose  works,  both  from  their  c¥ara!cter  anSTimoun^ 

serve  especial  notice.     Their  date  can  be  ascertained 


they  are  the  best  and  most  fluent  of 
any  thing  for  a  long  time  written  in 
Spain."  The  truth  is,  they  are  so 
facile,  and  have  so  few  archaisms  in 
them,  that  I  cannot  beheve  they  were 
written  earlier  than  the  ballads  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  which  they  so  much 
resemble.  The  following  account  of 
a  victory,  which  1  once  thought  was 
that  of  Salado,  gained  in  1340,  and 
described  in  the  **  Cr6nica  de  Alfonso 
XL,"  (I55I,  fol.,  Cap.  254,)  but 
which  1  now  think  must  have  been 
some  victory  gained  before  1330,  is 
the  best  part  of  what  has  been  pub- 
lished :  — 


Ixta  Moras  fueron  fuyendo 
Ma4dizicndo  su  ventura; 

El  Maestre  los  9iguiendo 
Por  los  pucrtod  de  Segura. 

E  feriendo  e  derribando 
E  prendicndo  a  \m  manoSp 

E  Sanciiaf  o  llamando, 
Edcudo  de  los  Chrisiiaoos. 

En  alcance  loa  Uevaron 
A  podcr  de  escudo  y  lana^ 

E  al  ca^iilln  so  lornaron 
E  eniraron  por  la  matanza. 

E  muchos  Moros  fallaitm 
Espeda^adoa  jacer ; 


£1  norobre  de  IHot  loaron, 
Que  les  ino8tr6  gran  plazer. 

Tlie  Moon  fled  on,  with  headleng  speed, 
Curetng  siill  ibeir  bitter  fiile ; 

The  Master  followed,  breathiM  blood, 
Through  old  Segura'a  openea  gate ;  — 


And  struck  and  slew,  as  on  he  sped, 

And  grappled  still  his  flyins  foes  ; 
While  still  to  heaven  his  battle  shout, 

*'  St.  James !  Si.  James  1 "  triumphant  rose. 

Nor  ceased  the  victory's  work  at  last, 
That  bowed  them  to  the  shield  and  spear. 

Till  to  the  castle's  wall  they  turned 
And  entered  through  the  slaughter  there  ;  — 

Till  there  they  saw,  to  havoc  hewn, 
Their  Moorish  foemen  prostrate  laid ; 

And  gave  their  grateful  praise  to  God, 
Who  thus  vouchsafed  his  gracious  aid. 

It  is  a  misfortune  that  this  poem  is 
lost. 

3  Slifirht  extracts  from  the  Benefici- 
ado  de  Ubeda  are  in  Sanchez,  Poesias 
Anteriores,  Tom.  I.  pp.  116-118. 
The  first  stanza,  which  is  like  the  be- 
^nning  of  several  of  Berceo *s  poems, 
IS  as  follows :  — 

81  me  ayudare  Christo    «  la  Virgen  sagrada, 

guerria  componer    una  faccion  rimada 
B  un  confesor  que  fizo    vida  honmda, 
Que  oaciA  ea  ToUdo,    «n  •«  Cibdtt  nomtanAa 
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with  a  good  degree  of  exactness.  In  one  of  the  three 
early  manuscripts  in  which  they  are  extant,  some  of 
the  poems  are  fixed  at  the  year  1330,  and  soihc,  by  the 
two  others,  at  1343.  Their  author,  who  seems  to  have 
been  bom  at  Alcald  de  Henares,  lived  much  at  Guada^ 
laxara  and  Hita,  places  only  five  leagues  apart,  and 
was  imprisoned  by  order  of  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo 
between  1337  and  1350.;  from  all  which  it  may  be 
inferred,  that  his  principal  residence  was  Castile,  and 
that  he  fl^"^g|ifr^  ^^^  ^^^  reign  of  Alfonso  the  Eleventh ; 
that  is,  in  the  time  of  Don  John  Manuel^  and^  ?:^very 
iittleTaterJ'^' 

His  works  consist  of  nearly  seven  thousand  verses ; 
and  although,  in  general,  they  are  written  in  the  four- 
line  stanza  of  Berceo,  we  find  occasionally  a  variety  of 
measure,  tone,  and  spirit,  before  unknown  in  Castilian 
poetry ;  the  number  of  their  metrical  forms,  some  of 
which  are  taken  from  the  Provencal,  being  reckoned 
not  less  than  sixteen.^  The  poems,  as  they  have  come 
to  us,  open  with  a  prayer  to  God,  composed  apparently 
at  the  time  of  the  Archpriest's  imprisonment ;  when,  as 
one  of  the  manuscripts  sets  forth,  most  of  his  works 
were  written.®  Next  comes  a  cmious  prose  prologue, 
explaining  the  moral  purpose  of  the  whole  collection, 
or  rather  endeavouring  to  conceal  the  immoral  tendency 
of  the  greater  part  of  it.  And  then,  after  somewhat 
more  of  prefatory  matter,  follow,  in  quick  succession, 
the  poems  themselves,  very  miscellaneous  in  their  sub- 
jects, but  ingeniously  connected.  The  entire  mass, 
when  taken  together,  fills  a  volume  of  respectable  size.' 

^  See,  for  his  life,  Sanchez,  Tom.  nand  Wolf,  and  he  boldly  compares  the 

I.  pp.   100 -lOG,  and  Tom.  IV.  pp.  Archpriest  to  Cervantes. 
11. -vi. ;  —  and  for  an  excellent  criti-        *  Sanchez,  Tom.  IV.  p.  x. 
cism  of  his  works,  one  in  the  Wiener        ^  Ibid.,  p.  283. 
Jahrbiicher  dcr  Literatur,  1832,  Band        ^  The  immoral  tendency  of  many  of 

LVIII.  pp.  220-255.    It  is  by  Ferdi-  the  poems  is  a  point  that  not  only  eia» 
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It  is  a  series  of  stories,  that  seem  to  be  sketches  of 
real  events  in  the  Archpriest's  own  life;  sometimes 
mingled  with  fictions  and  allegories,  that  may,  after  all, 
be  only  veils  for  other  facts;  and  sometimes  speaking 
out  plainly,  and  announcing  themselves  as  parts  of  his 
personal  history.®  In  the  foreground  of  this  busy  scene 
figures  the  very  equivocal  character  of  his  female  mes- 
senger, the  chief  agent  in  his  love  affairs,  whom  he 
boldly  calls  '^rotorconventos.  because  the  messages  she 
carries  are  so  often  to  or  from  monasteries  and  nunner- 
ies.^ The  first  lady-love  to  whom  the  poet  sends  her 
is,  he  says,  well  taught,  —  mucho  letrada,  —  and  her 
story  is  illustrated  by  the  fables  of  the  Sick  Lion  vis- 
ited by  the  other  Animals,  and  of  the  Mountain 
bringing  forth  a  Mouse.  All,  however,  is  unavailing^ 
The  lady  refuses  to  favor  his  suit;  and  he  consoles 
himself,  as  well  as  he  can,  with  the  saying  of  Solomon, 
that  all  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.*® 

In  the  next  of  his  adventures,  a  Mse  friend  deceives 
him  and  carries  off  his  lady.  But  still  he  is  not  dis- 
couraged." He  feels  himself  to  be  drawn  on  by  his 
fete,  like  the  son  of  a  Moorish  king,  whose  history  he 
then  relates;  and,  after  some  astrological  ruminations, 

barrasses  the  editor  of  the  Archpriest,  haps  from  the  influence  of  Moorish 

(see  p.  xvii.  and  the  notes  on  pp.  76,  society  and  manners,  figures  large! j'in 

97,  102,  etc.,)  but  somewhat  disturbs  the  early  literature  of  the  country,  and 

the  Archpriest  himself.     (See  stanzas  sometimes  in  the  later.     The  Partidas 

7,  866,  etc.)    The  case,  however,  is  (Part.  VII.  Tit.  22)  devotes  two  laws 

too  plain  to  be  covered  up ;  and  the  to  them ;  and  the  "  Tragicomedia  of 

editor  only  partly  avoids  trouble  by  CJelestina,"  who  is  herself  once  called 

quietly  leaving  out  long  passages,  as  Trota-conventos,  (end  of  Act.  II.,)  is 

from  St.  441  to  464,  etc.  their  chief  monument.     Of  their  activ- 

8  St.  6 1  -  68 .  ity  in  the  days  of  the  Arch  priest  a  whim- 

9  There  is  some  little  obscurity  sical  proof  is  given  in  the  extraordinary 
about  this  important  personage  (st.  71,*  numher  of  odious  and  ridiculous  names 
671,  and  elsewhere);  but  she  was  and  epithets  accumulated  on  them  in 
named  Urraca,  (st.  1550,)  and  belong-  st.  898-902. 

ed  to  the  class  of  persons  technical-        i®  St.  72  etc.,  88  etc.,  95  etc. 
ly   called    Akahuclas,    or    **  Go-be-        ^^  When  the  affair  is  over,  he  says 

twcens  "  ;  a  class  which,  from  the  se-  quaintly,  **  El  comid  la  vianda,  ^  a  mi 

olusion  of  women  in  Spain,  and  per-  fiso  rumiar." 
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declares  himself  to  be  bom  under  the  stax  of  Venus, 
and  inevitably  subject  to  her  control.  Another  failure 
follows;  and  then  Love  comes  in  person  to  visit  him, 
and  counsels  him  in  a  series  of  fables,  which  are  told 
with  great  ease  and  spirit.  The  poet  answers  gravely. 
He  is  oflfended  with  Don  Amor  for  his  falsehood,  char- 
ges him  with  being  guilty,  either  by  implication  or  di- 
rectly, of  all  the  seven  deadly  sins,  and  fortifies  each  of 
his  positions  with  an  appropriate  apologue.^^ 

The  Archpriest  now  goes  to  DoHa  Venus,  who,  though 
he  knew  Ovid,  is  represented  as  the  wife  of  Don  Amor ; 
and,  taking  counsel  of  her,  is  successful.  But  the  story 
lie  relates  is  evidently  a  fiction,  though  it  may  be  accom- 
modated to  the  facts  of  the  poet's  own  case.  It  is  bor- 
rowed from  a  dialogue  or  play,  ^vritten  before  the  year 
1300,  by  Pamphylus  Maurianus  or  Maurilianus,  and 
long  attributed  to  Ovid ;  but  the  Castilian  poet  has  suc- 
cessfully given  to  what  he  adopted  the  coloring  of  his 
own  national  manners.  All  this  portion,  which  fills 
above  a  thousand  lines,  is  somewhat  free  in  its  tone ; 
and  the  Archpriest,  alarmed  at  himself,  turns  suddenly 
round  and  adds  a  series  of  severe  moral  warnings  and 
teachings  to  the  sex,  which  he  as  suddenly  breaks  ofi", 
and,  without  any  assigned  reason,  goes  to  the  moimtains 
near  Segovia.  But  the  month  in  which  he  makes  his 
journey  is  March ;  the  season  is  rough ;  and  several  of 
his  adventures  are  any  thing  but  agreeable.  Still  he 
preserves  the  same  light  and  thoughtless  air ;  and  this 
part  of  his  history  is  mingled  with  spirited  pastoral 
songs  in  the  Proven9al  manner,  called   "  Cantigas  de 

JS  St.  119,  142  etc.,  171  etc.,  203  bliaux,  and  the  English  reader  finds  a 

etc.     Such  discoursing  as  this  last  striking  specimen  of  it  in  the  *'  Per- 

passage  affords  on  the  seven  dead-  sone*8  Tale"  of  Chaucer, 
ly  sins  is  common  in  the  French  Fa- 

VOL.    I.  11 
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Serrana,"  as  the  preceding  portions  had  been  mingled 
with  fables,  which  he  calls  "  Enxiemplos,"  or  stories.*^ 

A  shrine,  much  frequented  by  (he  devout,  is  near 
that  part  of  the  Sierra  where  his  joumeyings  lay;  and 
he  makes  a  pilgrimage  to  it,  which  he  illustrates  with 
sacred  h)Tnns,  just  as  he  had  before  illustrated  his 
love-adventures  with  apologues  and  songs.  -  But  Lent 
approaches,  and  he  hurries  home.  He  is  hardly  ar- 
rived, however,  when  he  receives  a  summons  in  form 
from  Dofia  Quaresma  (Madam  Lent)  to  attend  her 
in  arms,  with  all  her  other  archpriests  and  clergy,  in 
order  to  make  a  foray,  like  a  foray  into  the  territory 
of  the  Moors,  against  Don  Camaval  and  his  adherents. 
One  of  these  allegorical  battles,  which  were  in  great 
favor  with  the  Trouveurs  and  other  metre-mongers  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  then  follows,  in  which  figure  Don 
Tocino  (Mr.  Bacon)  and  DoBa  Cecina  (Mrs.  Hung-Beef), 
with  other  similar  personages.  The  result,  of  course, 
since  it  is  now  the  season  of  Lent,  is  the  defeat 
and  imprisonment  of  Don  Camaval;  but  when  that 
season  closes,  the  allegorical  prisoner  necessarily  es- 
capes, and,  raising  anew  such  followers  as  Mr.  Limch 
and  Mr.  Breakfast,  again  takes  the  field,  and  is  again 
triumphant.^^ 

13  St.  557-559,  with  419  and  548.  literature  of  the  period,  I  should  think 

Pamphylus  de  Amore,  F.  A.  Ebert,  the  Archpriest  had  found  his  models 

Bibliographisches    Lexicon,  Leipzig,  there,  since  it  is  there  he  generally  re- 

1830, 4to,  Tom.  II.  p.  297.   P.  Leyseri  sorts ;  but  I  have  never  seen  any  that 

Hist.  Poet.  Medii  -^vi,  Hals,  1721,  came  from  north  of  the  Loire  so  old 

8vo,  p.  2071.    Sanchez,  Tom.  IV.  pp.  as  his  time. 

xxiii.,xxiv.    The  story  of  Pamphylus  "  St.  1017- 1040.    The  "  Bataille 

in  the  Archpriest's  version  is  in  stanzas  des  Vins,"  by  D' Andeli,  may  be  cited, 

555-865.     The  story  of  the  Arch-  (Barbazan,  ed.   M^on,    Tom.   I.   p. 

priest's  own  journey  is  in  stanzas  924  -  152,)  but  the  "Bataille  de  Karesme  et 

1017.     The  Serranas  in  this  portion  de  Chamage  "   (Ibid.,  Tom.  IV.  p. 

are,  I  think,  imitations  of  the  Pas/arc-  80)   is  more  in  point.      There    are 

tas  or  PastorcUes  of  the  Troubadours,  others  on  other  subjects.     For   the 

(Raynouard,  Troubadours,   Tom.  II.  marvellously  savory  personages  in  the 

pp.  229,  etc.)    If  such  poems  occurred  Archpriest*s  battle,  see  stanzas  1080, 

frequently  in   the  Northern  French  1169,  1170,  etc. 
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Don  Camaval  now  unites  himself  to  Don  Amor,  and 
both  appear  in  state  as  emperors.  Don  Amor  is  re- 
ceived with  especial  jubilee;  clergy  and  laity,  friars, 
nuns,  and  jongleurs^  going  out  in  wild  procession  to 
meet  and  welcome  him.^^  But  the  honor  of  formally 
receiving  his  Majesty,  though  claimed  by  all,  and  fore- 
most by  the  nuns,  is  granted  only  to  the  poet.  To 
the  poet,  too,  Don  Amor  relates  his  adventures  of  the 
preceding  winter  at  Seidlle  and  Toledo,  and  then  leaves 
him  to  go  in  search  of  others.  Meanwhile,  the  Arch- 
priest,  with  the  assistance  of  his  cunning  agent,  Trota- 
conventoSj  begins  a  new  series  of  love  intrigues,  even 
more  freely  mingled  with  fables  than  the  first,  and  ends 
them  only  by  the  death  of  Trota-conventos  herself,  with 
whose  epitaph  the  more  carefully  connected  portion  of 
the  Archpriest's  works  is  brought  to  a  conclusion.  The 
volume  contains,  however,  besides  this  portion,  sever- 
al smaller  poems  on  subjects  as  widely  different  as  the 
"  Christian's  Armour"  and  the  "  Praise  of  Little  Wom- 
en," some  of  which  seem  related  to  the  main  series, 
though  none  of  them  have  any  apparent  connection  with 
each  other.^^ 

The  tone  of  the  Archpricst's  poetry  is  very  various. 
In  general,  a  satirical  spintjrcvails  in  it,  not  immin- 
gled  with  a  ^[uict  hjimQX,.  This  spirit  often  extends  into 
the  gravest  portions ;  and  how  fearless  he  was,  when 
he  indulged  himself  in  it,  a  passage  on  the  influence  of 
money  and  corruption  at  the  court  of  Rome  leaves  no 
doubt.  *^      Other  parts,  like  the  verses  on  Death,  arc 

15  St.  1184  etc.,  1199-1229.     It  venit.    It  seems  downright  blasphemy 

is  not  quite  easy  to  sec  how  the  Arch-  against  what  was  then  thought  most 

priest  ventured  some  things  in  the  last  sacred. 

passage.    Parts  of  the  procession  come         ^^  Stanzas   1221,    1229  etc.,  1277 

singing  the  most  solemn  hymns  of  the  etc.,  1289,  1491,  1492  etc.,  1550  etc., 

Church,  or  parodies  of  them,  applied  to  1553  -  1681. 
Don  Amor,  like  the  Benedidus  qui        ^7  Stanzas  464,  etc.     As  in  many 
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solenm,  and  even  sometimes  taider;  while  yet  others, 
like  the  h\Tniis  tjo  the  Madpnnaj  breathe  the  purest 
spirit  of  Catholic  ^votiqn ;  so  that,  perhaps,  it  would 
not  be  easy,  in  the  whole  body  of  Spanish  literatuiej^ 
to  find  a  Tolome  showing  a  greater  yarietr  in  Jts  sub* 
jects,  or  in  the  modes  of  managing  and  ei^uibitmg 
themJ^ 

The  happiest  success  of  the  Archpriest  of  Hita  is 
to  be  found  in  the  many  tales  and  apolc^es  which  he 
has  scattered  on  all  sides  to  illustrate  the  adventures 
that  constitute  a  framework  for  his  poetry,  Uke  that 
of  the  "Conde  Lucanor"  or  the  "Canterbury  Tales." 
Most  of  them  are  familiar  to  us,  being  taken  from  the 
old  store-houses  of  JEsop  and  Phsedrus,  or  rather  frmn 
the  versions  of  these  fiibulists  common  in  the  earliest 
Northern  French  poetr}\*^  Among  the  more  fortunate 
of  his  very  free  imitations  is  the  £Eible  of  the  Frogs 
who  asked  for  a  King  from  Jupiter,  that  of  the  Dog 
who  lost  by  his  Greediness  the  Meat  he  carried  in  his 
Mouth,  and  that  of  the  Hares  who  took  Courage  when 
they  saw  the  Frogs  were  more  timid  than  themselves.*' 
A  few  of  them  have  a  truth,  a  simplicity,  and  even 

other  passages,  the  Archpriest  is  here  poets,  allades  to  them  in  the  ProloffDe 
upon  ground  already  oceopied  by  to  her  own  Fables,  they  are  probuly 
the  Northern  French  poets.  See  as  early  as  1340.  (See  Poesies  dc 
the  **  Tsurer^s  Pater-Noster/'  and  Marie  de  France,  ed.  Roquefort,  Paris, 
''Credo/'  in  Barbazan,  Fabliaux,  1820,  8to,  Tom.  II.  p.  61,  and  the  ad- 
Tom.  IV.  pp.  09  and  106.  mirable  discussions  m  De  la  Rue  sur 
^^  Stanzas  1494  etc.,  1609  etc.  les  Bardes,  les  Jongleurs  et  lea  Tron- 
ic The  Archpriest  says  of  the  fable  vdrcs,  Caen,  1834,  8vo,  Tom.  I.  pp. 
of  the  Mountain  that  brought  forth  a  198- 20d,  and  Tom.  Ilf.  pp.  47-101.) 
Mousm;,  that  it  ''  was  composed  by  To  one  or  both  of  these  Jsopets  the 
l-«>p<'tp."  Now  there  were  at  least  Archpriest  went  for  a  part  of  his 
two  colh'ctionH  of  fables  in  French  in  fables,  —  perhaps  for  allot  them.  Don 
the,  ttiirteenth  century,  that  passed  Juan  Manuel,  his  contemporary,  prob- 
under  the  name  of  \8opet,  and  are  ablv  did  the  same,  and  sometimes 
puhliHhed  in  Robert,  *' Fables  In^  took  the  same  fobles;  e.  g.  Coode 
dites/'  (Paris,  1625, 2  torn.  8?o) ;  and  Lucanor,  Capp.  43,  26,  and  49,  which 
as  Marie  de  France,  who  lived  at  the  are  the  fables  of  the  Ardipriest, 
court  of  Ilenrv  III.  uf  England,  then  stanzas  1380,  1411,  and  1488. 
the  resort  of  the  Northern  French  ^o  Stanzas  189,  806,  1418. 
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a  grace,  which  have  rarely  been  surpassed  in  the  same 
form  of  composition ;  as,  for  instance,  that  of  the  City 
Mouse  and  the  Country  Mouse,  which,  if  we  follow  it 
from  ^sop  through  Horace  to  La  Fontaine,  we  shall 
nowhere  find  better  told  than  it  is  by  the  Archpriest.**         C^ 

What  striked  us  most,  however,  and  remains  with  us 
longest  after  reading  his  poetry,  is  the  natural  and 
spirited  tone  that  prevails  over  every  other.  In  this 
he  is  like  Chaucer,  who  wrote  a  little  later  in  the  same 
century.  Indeed,  the  resemblance  between  the  two 
poets  is  remarkable  in  some  other  particulars.  Both 
often  sought  their  materials  in  the  Northern  French 
poetry ;  both  have  that  mixture  of  devotion  and  a  li- 
centious immorality,  much  of  which  belonged  to  their 
age,  but  some  of  it  to  their  personal  character;  and 
both  show  a  wide  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  a 
great  happiness  in  sketching  the  details  of  individual 
manners.  The  original  temper  of  each  made  him  sa- 
tirical and  humorous;  and  each,  in  his  own  country, 
became  the  foimder  of  some  of  the  forms  of  its  popular 
poetry,  introducing  new  metres  and  combinations,  and 
carrjing  them  out  in  a  versification  which,  though  gen- 
erally rude  and  irregular,  is  often  flowing  and  nervous, 
and  always  natural.  The  Archpriest  has  not,  indeed, 
the  tenderness,  the  elevation,  or  the  general  power  of 
Chaucer;  but  his  genius  has  a  compass,  and  his  verse 
a  skill  and  success,  that  show  him  to  be  more  nearly 
akin  to  the  great  English  master  than  will  be  believed, 

'^  It  begins  thus,  stanza  1344  :  —  And  so   on    through   eiffbt    moio 

stanzas.    Now,  besides  the  Greek  at- 
MurdeGtMukkzan    nn  Ltmei  madnigabft,  tributed    to    .^Esop  and   the  Latin  of 

Unmurdeftmncabarba  recibioi' eo  su  cara,  Worace,  there  can  be  lojind  aoore 
Oonvidol' 4  jaatar   e  diole  una  fitba.  twenty  versions  of  this  fable,  among 

which  are  two  in  Spanish,  one  by 
Estate  en  men  pobrabuengMtoAboena  can,       Bart.  Leon,  de  Argensola,  and  the 

Con  la  poca  vianda    buena  voluntad  para,  .•       l     o  —      •   — -.      w  •  t  «u:^l.  •!>» 

A  lot  v^rU  roaniarea  el  plaaer  loa  froam,  Other  by  Samaniego ;  but  I  think  the 

I'afoa  del  buen  taiaate    mur  de  Ouadaiaxara.  Archpriest*S  IS  the  best  of  the  whole. 

H 
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except  by  those  who  have  carefully  read  the  works  of 
both. 

The  Archpriest  of  Hita  lived  m  the  last  years  of  Al» 
fonso  the  Eleventh,  and  perhaps  somewhat  later.  At 
the  very  beginning  of  the  next  reign,  or  in  1350,  we 
find  a  curious  poem  addressed  by  a  Jew  of  Carrion  to 
Peter  the  Cruel,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne.  In 
the  manuscript  found  in  the  National  Library  at  Ma- 
drid, it  is  called  the  "  Book  of  the  Babi  de  Santob,** 
or  "  Rabbi  Don  Santob,"  and  consists  of  four  hundred 
and  seventy-six  stanzas.^  The  measure  ii  the  old  re- 
dondilla^  uncommonly  easy  and  flowmg  for  the  age; 
and  the  purpose  of  the  poem  is  to  give  wise  moral  poun* 
sels  to  the  new  king,  which  the  poet  more  than  once 
begs  him  not  to  undervalue  because  they  come'^m  a 
Jew. 

Because  upon  a  thorn  it  grows, 

The  rose  is  not  less  fair ; 
And  wine  that  from  the  Tinenstock  flows 

Still  flows  untainted  there. 


89  There  are  at  least  two  manu-    the  Escurial,  as  may  be  seen  in  Cat- 
scripts  of  the  poems  of  this  Jew,  from     tro,  ut  sup. :  — 
which  nothing  has  beenpublished  but  ^^  „ 
a  few  poor  extracts.     Ihe  one  com-  Oj  est«  Sermon, 
monly   cited  is  that  of  the  Escurial,  Qiio  yene  detyr  Swiob, 
used  by  Castro,  ( Biblioteca  Espafiola,  ^"^"^  ^  ^^*"^ 
Tom.  1.  pp.  198-202,)  and  by  San-  Comunalmente  iiulMuio, 
Chez  (Tom.  I.  pp.  179-184,  and  Tom.  D.^t'SSiET^JSE:^' 
IV.  p.   12,  etc.].       The  one  I  have  Seguni que  ra  .ygui^ie. 
used  is  in  the  National  I^ibrary,  Ma- 
drid, marked  B.  b.  82,  folio,  in  which  ^fcr:?lfH^i2LS?^J2i^ 
.      ^               !•  .L      r»  1.L'    •     !•       J  near  *  ai«c<Hir»e  mo«i  tnii ; 
the  poem  of  the  Kabbi   is  found  on  'T  is  $^ntob  brin«v  yoar  Grace  Um  word, 
leaves  61  to  81.      Conde,  the  histo-  Of  Carrion'e  low  ihe  Jew. 
nan  of  the  Arabs,  preferred  this  man-  ,„  ^.{^  ^^^  „y  j,,^,„^^ ,  ^ 
uscript  to  the  one  m  the  Lscuriai ,  and  with  gioea  and  moral  free, 
held   the    Rabbi's   true    name  to  be  ^r^/i::^^i*!.'!^P?^**_l»"^*' 
given  in  it,  viz.  Santob^  and  not  San- 


As  onward  jou  maj  eee. 


to,  as  it  is  in  the  manuscript  of  the        The  oldest  notice  of  the  Jew  of  Car- 

I'^urial ;  the  latter  being  a  name  not  rion  is  in  the  letter  of  the  Marquis  of 

likely  to  be  taken  by  a  Jew  in  the  time  Santillana  to  the  Constable  of  rortu- 

of  Peter  the  Cruel,  though  very  likely  gal,  from  which  there  can  be  no  doubt 

to  be  written  so  by  an  ignorant  monkish  that  the  Kabbi  still  enjoyed  much  rep- 

transcribcr.    The  manuscript  of  Ma-  utation  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 

drid  begins  thus,  difllcring  from  that  of  century. 
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The  goshawk,  too,  will  proudly  soar, 

Although  his  nest  sits  low ; 
And  gentle  teachings  have  their  power, 

Though  't  is  the  Jew  says  so.^ 

After  a  longer  introduction  than  is  needftd,  the  mor- 
al counsels  begin,  at  the  fifty-third  stanza,  and  contin- 
ue through  the  rest  of  the  work,  which,  in  its  general 
tone,  is  not  unlike  other  didactic  poetry  of  the  period, 
although  it  is  written  with  more  ease  and  more  poetical 
spirit.  Indeed,  it  is  little  to  say,  that  few  Rabbins  of 
any  countty  have  given  us  such  quaint  and  pleasant 
verses  as  are  contained  in  several  parts  of  these  curious 
counsels  of  the  Jew  of  Carrion. 

In  the  Escurial  manuscript,  containing  the  verses  of 


93 

^      For  oascer  en  el  espino, 
No  ral  la  roea  cierto 
Menoa ;  ni  el  buen  vino, 
For  nascer  en  el  aarmyento. 

Non  ral  el  a^r  menoa, 
For  nascer  de  mal  nido ; 

Nin  lo3  exemplo«  buenoe, 
For  los  decir  Judio. 

These  lines  seem  better  given  in  the 
Escurial  manuscript  as  follows  :  — 

For  naacer  en  el  eapino, 

La  roaa  ja  non  aiento, 
Que  pierde;  ni  el  Inien  vino, 

For  aalir  del  aarmiento. 

Non  vale  el  a^r  menoa, 
Forque  en  vil  nido  aiga ; 

Nin  loa  enxemploa  buenoa, 
Forque  Judio  loa  diga. 

The  manuscripts  ought  to  be  col- 
lated, and  this  curious  poem  published. 

After  a  preface  in  prose,  which 
seems  to  be  by  another  hand,  and  an 
address  to  the  king  by  the  poet  him- 
self, he  goes  on  :  — 

Quando  d  ^7  Don  Alfonso 

Fynd.  fynco  la  gente, 
Como  quando  el  pulso 

Fallea^e  al  doliente. 

Que  luego  no  ajudava, 

Que  lan  grant  mejoria 
A  elloa  fyncava 

Nin  omen  k>  entendia. 

Quando  la  roaa  aeca, 
En  su  Uempo  aale 


El  agua  que  della  fjrnca, 
Aosada  que  maa  vale. 

Aal  voa  lyncastaa  del 

Fara  mucho  lu  far, 
Et  iiwer  lo  que  el 

Gobdiclaba  Ubrar,  etc 

One  of  the  philosophical  verses  is 
very  quaint :  — 

Quando  no  ea  lo  que  quiero, 

Quiero  jro  lo  que  ea ; 
Si  pesar  he  primero, 

Flaser  avre  despuea. 

If  what  1  find.  I  do  not  love, 
Then  love  I  what  I  find ; 

If  disappointment  go  before, 
Joy  aura  ahall  come  behind. 

I  add  from  the  unpublished  origi- 
nal: — 

Laa  mya  canaa  tenilaa, 

Non  por  laa  arorreacer, 
Ni  por  desdeayrlas, 

Nin  mancebo  paraacer. 

Maa  coo  roiedo  aobejo 
De  omes  que  baatarian  * 

En  mi  seso  de  viejo, 
E  non  lo  fidlarian. 

Mv  hoary  locka  I  dye  with  care, 
Not  that  I  hate  their  hue, 

Nor  yet  becauae  I  wish  to  seem 
More  youthful  than  ia  true. 

But 't  ia  because  the  words  I  dread 
Of  men  who  apeak  me  iair,  % 

And  a.<tk  within  my  whitened  head 
For  wit  that  ia  not  there. 

*btt9carl«il 
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the  Jew,  axe  oth^  poems,  which  were  at  one  time  at- 
tributed to  him,  but  which  it  seems  probable  belong 
to  other,  though  unknown,  authors.^  One  of  them  is 
a  didactic  essay,  called  "  La  Doctrina  Christiana,"  or 
Christian  Doctrine.  It  consists  of  a  prose  prologue, 
setting  forth  the  writer's  penitence,  and  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-seven  stanzas  of  four  Imes  each ;  the  first 
three  containing  eight  syllables,  rhymed  together,  and 
the  last  containing  four  syllables  imrhymed, —  a  metri- 
cal form  not  without  something  of  the  air  of  the  Sap- 
phic and  Adonic.  The  body  of  the  work  t^ontains  an 
explanation  of  the  creed,  the  ten  commandments,  the 
seven  moral  virtues,  the  fourteen  works  of  mercy,  the 
seven  deadly  sins,  the  five  senses,  and  the  holy  sacra- 
ments, with  discussions  concerning  Christian  conduct 
and  character. 

Another  of  these  poems  is  called  a  Kevelation,  and 
is  a  vision,  in  twenty-five  octave  stanzas,  of  a  holy  her- 
mit, who  is  supposed  to  have  witnessed  a  contest  be- 
tween a  soul  and  its  body ;  the  soul  complaining  that 
the  excesses  of  the  body  had  brought  upon  it  all  the 
punishments  of  the  unseen  world,  and  the  body  retort- 

34  Castro,  Bibl.  Esp.,  Tom.  I.  p.  a  Jew  ;  that  the  Marquis  of  Santillana, 

199.    Sanchez,  Tom.  I.  p.  182 ;  Tom.  the  only  tolerably  early  authority  that 

IV.  p.  xii.  mentions  him,  calls  him  a  Jew*  that 

I  am  aware  that  Don  Jos6  Amadof  no  one  of  them  intimates  that  he  eTer 
de  los  Rios,  in  his  "  Estudios  Hist^ri-  was  converted, — a  circumstance  likely 
cos,  Politicos  y  Literarios  sobre  los  to  have  been  much  blazoned  abroad,  if 
Judios  do  KspaHa,' '  a  learned  and  plea»-  it  had  really  occurred ;  and  that,  if  he 
ant  book  published  at  Madrid  in  1848,  were  an  unconyerted  Jew,  it  is  wholly 
is  of  a  diilercnt  opinion,  and  holds  the  impossible  he  should  hare  written  the 
three  poems,  including  the  Doctrina  Dan^a  General,  the  Doctrina  Chris- 
Christiana,  to  be  the  work  of  Don  tiana,  or  the  Emitallo. 
Santo  or  Santob  of  Carrion.  (See  pp.  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  add,  in  refer- 
304  -  335.)  But  I  think  the  objections  ence  both  to  the  remarks  made  in  this 
to  this  opinion  are  stronger  than  the  note,  and  to  the  notices  of  the  few 
reasons  he  f^ives  to  support  it ;  espe-  Jewish  authors  in  Spanish  literature 
cially  the  objections  involved  in  the  fbl-  generally,  that  I  did  not  receive  the 
lowing  facts,  viz. :  that  Don  Santob  valuable  work  of  Amador  de  los  Rio© 
calls  himself  a  Jew  ;  that  both  the  till  just  as  the  present  one  was  going 
manuscripts  of  the  Consejos  call  him  to  press. 
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ing,  that  it  was  condemned  to  these  same  torments 
because  the  soul  had  n^lected  to  keep  it  in  due  sub- 
jection.^ The  whole  is  an  imitation  of  some  of  the 
many  similar  poems  current  at  that  period,  one  of 
which  is  extant  in  English  in  a  manuscript  placed  by 
Warton  about  the  year  1304.*  But  both  the  Castilian 
poems  aie  of  little  worth. 

We  come,  then,  to  one  of  more  value,  "  La  Dan9a 
General,"  or  the  Dance  of  Death,  consisting  of  seventy- 
nine  regular  octave  stanzas,  preceded  by  a  few  words  of 
introduction  in  prose,  that  do  not  seem  to  be  by  the 
same  author.^  It  is  founded  on  the  well-known  fiction, 
so  often  illustrated  both  in  painting  and  in  verse  during 
the  Middle  Ages,  that  all  men,  of  aU  conditions,  are 
simimoned  to  the  Dance  of  Death ;  a  kind  of  spiritual 
masquerade,  in  which  the  diflFerent  ranks  of  society, 
from  the  Pope  to  the  young  child,  appear  dancing  with 
the  skeleton  form  of  Death.  In  this  Spanish  version  it 
is  striking  and  picturesque,  —  more  so,  perhaps,  than  in 
any  other,  —  the  ghastly  nature  of  the  subject  being 

25  Castro,  Bibl.  Esp.,  Tom.  I.  p.  tion  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  poem  by 

200.     By  the  kindness  of  Prof.  Ga-  a  Frankish  monk  (Ilagen  und  Biisch- 

vangos,  I  have  a  copy  of  the  whole,  ing,  Grundriss,  BerUn,  1812,  8vo,  p. 

To  judge  from  the  opening  hnes  of  446)  ;  but  it  is  very  old,  and  found 

the  poem,  it  was  probably  written  in  in  many  forms  and  many  languages. 

1382  :  —  See  Latin  Poems  attributed  to  Walter 

Deques  de  la  prima    h  om  pa.<«ada.  ^»P^«'  ^^"^  ^^^.^  J^J,  ^^f  9^™^en 

En  el  mes  (l6  Enero    U  noche  priraera  bociety  by  T.  Wnght  (1841,  4tO,  pp. 

En  cccc  e  velynlc    duranle  la  hera,  95  and  321).      It   was  printed  in   the 

Lslaodo  acortado  alia    en  mi  posada.  etc.  ,,^„^  ^^^^  j„  gp^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  j^g^ 

The  first  of  January,  1420,  of  the  37  Castro,  Bibl.  Espafiola,  Tom.  I. 

Spanish  Era,  when  the  scene  is  laid,  p.  200.     Sanchez,  Tom.  I.  pp.  183- 

corresponds  to  A.  D.  1382.     A  copy  185,  with  Tom.  IV.  p.  xii.      I  bus- 

of  the  poem  printed  at  Madrid,  1846,  pect  the  Spanish  Dance  of  Death  is  an 

12mo,  pp.  13,  differs  from  my  manu-  imitation  from  the  French,  because  I 

script  copy,  but  is  evidently  taken  from  find,  in  several  of  the  early  editions, 

one  less  carefully  made.  the  French  Dance  of  Death  is  united, 

*  Hist,  of  Eng.  Poetry,  Sect.  24,  as  the  Spanish  is  in  the  manuscript  of 

near  the  end.  It  appears  also  in  French  the   E^urial,  with  the   "  D^bat  du 

venr  early,  under  the  title  of  "  Le  Corps    et    de   T Ame,"  just    as  the 

D^bat  du  Corps  et  de  TAme,"  printed  "  Vows  over  the  Peacock  "  seems,  in 

in  1486.    (Ebert,  Bib.  Lexicon,  Nos.  both  languages,  to  have  been  united 

5671-5674.)    The  source  of  the  fie-  to  a  poem  on  Alexander. 

VOL.    I.                                  12  H* 
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brought  into  a  very  lively  contrast  with  the  festive 
tone  of  the  verses,  which  frequently  recalls  some  of  the 
better  parts  of  those  flowing  stories  that  now  and  then 
occur  in  the  "  Mirror  for  Magistrates."  ^ 

The  first  seven  stanzas  of  the  Spanish  poem  consti- 
tute a  prologue,  in  which  Death  issues  his  summons 
partly  in  his  o^vn  person,  and  partly  in  that  of  a  preach- 
ing fidar,  ending  thus:  — 

Come  to  the  Dance  of  Death,  all  ye  whose  fate 

By  birth  is  mortal,  be  ye  great  or  small ; 
And  willing  come,  nor  loitering,  nor  late, 

Else  force  shall  bring  you  struggling  to  my  thrall : 

For  since  yon  friar  hath  uttered  loud  his  call  ^ 

To  penitence  and  godUness  sincere, 
He  that  delays  must  hope  no  waiting  here ; 

For  still  the  cry  is,  Haste !  and.  Haste  to  all ! 

Death  now  proceeds,  as  in  the  old  pictures  and  po- 
ems, to  siunmon,  first,  the  Pope,  then  cardinals,  kings, 
bishops,  and  so  on,  down  to  day-labor<ers ;  all  of  whom 
are  forced  to  join  his  mortal  dance,  though  each  first 
makes  some  remonstrance,  that  indicates  surprise,  hor- 
ror, or  reluctance.  The  call  to  youth  and  beauty  is 
spirited :  — 

Bring  to  my  dance,  and  bring  without  delay, 
Those  damsels  twdin,  you  see  so  bright  and  fair ; 

They  came,  but  came  not  in  a  willing  way, 
To  list  my  chants  of  mortal  grief  and  care : 

98  In  what  a  vast  number  of  forms  from  1463,  and  which  might  well  serve 
this  strange  fiction  occurs  may  be  seen  to  illustrate  the  old  Spanish  poem, 
in  the  elaborate  work  of  F.  Douce,  See  also  K.  F.  A.  Scneller,  BCich- 
entitled '*  Dance  of  Death,'' (London,  erkunde  der  Sassisch-niederdeutsch- 
1833,  8vo,)  and  in  the  *^  Literatur  dcr  en  Sprache,  Braunschweig,  1826, 
Todtentanze,"  von  H.  F.  Massmann  8vo,  p.  75.  The  whole  immense 
(Leipzig,  1840,  8vo).  To  these,  how-  series,  whether  existing  in  the  paint- 
ever,  for  our  purpose,  should  be  added  ings  at  Basle,  Hamburg,  etc.,  or  in 
notices  from  the  Allgemcino  Deutsche  the  old  poems  in  all  languages,  one 
Bibliothek,  (Berlin,  1792,  Vol.  CVI.  of  which  is  by  Lydgate,  were  un- 
p.  279,)  and  a  series  of  prints  that  ap-  doubtedly  intended  for  reli^oos  edi- 
peared  at  Lubec  in  1783,  folio,  taken  fication,  just  as  the  Spanish  poem 
from  the  paintings  there,  which  date  was. 
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Nor  shall  the  flowers  and  roses  fresh  they  wear, 
NorTich  attire,  avail  their  forms  to  save. 
They  strive  in  vain  who  strive  against  the  grave ; 

It  may  not  be  ;  my  wedded  brides  they  are.  ^ 

The  fiction  is,  no  doubt,  a  grim  one ;  but  for  several 
centuries  it  had  great  success  throughout  Europe,  and  it 
is  presented  quite  as  much  according  to  its  true  spirit 
in  this  old  Castilian  poem  as  it  is  anywhere. 

A  chronicling  poem,  found  in  the  same  manuscript 
volume  with  the  last,  but  very  unskilfully  copied  in  a 
different  handwriting,  belongs  probably  to  the  same 
period.  It  is  on  the  half-fabulous,  half-historical 
achievements  of  Count  Feman  Gonzalez,  a  hero  of 
the  earlier  period  of  the  Christian  conflict  with  the 
Moors,  who  is  to  the  North  of  Spain  what  the  Cid 
became  somewhat  later  to  Aragon  and  Valencia.  To 
him  is  attributed  the  rescue  of  much  of  Castile  from 
Mohammedan  control;  and  his  achievements,  so  &Lr 
as  they  are  matter  of  historical  rather  than  poetical 
record,  fall  between  934,  when  the  battle  of  Osma 
was  fought,  and  his  death,  which  occurred  in  970. 

The  poem  in  question  is  almost  wholly  devoted  to 
his  glor)'.**      It  begins  with  a  notice  of  the  invasion 

29  I  have  a  manuscript  copy  of  the        ^  Dice  la  Muertt. 

wholo  nnpm   marlp  fnr  mp  hv  PrnfPMnr         ^J}  ^'<^  avarienlo  Dean  may  u&no, 
vt  noic  poem,  maae  tor  me  Dy  rrotessor  Qu^  yueatros  dineroa  trocaslea  en  oro, 

UayangOS,  and   give  the  following  as  A  pobres  e  a  viudaa  cernutes  la  mano, 

specimens.     First,  one  of  the  stanzas  g  ™*^  deapendiste*  el  vueatro  tewro, 

f^»olo«»j  •     »u     «      4  Non  quiero  que  esledca  ya  mas  en  el  coro : 

translated  in  the  text :  —  salid  lulgo  fuem  ain  oira  poreaa. 

Ya  vos  niofllrar<  venir  A  pobreaa.  — 

A  esta  ml  Danza  iraye  de  presentc  V«°»*»  Mercadero,  a  la  dan^a  del  Uoro. 

Ksias  d<M  don^ellaa  que  veded  fermosas ;  rvr      »  ar       j 

Dias  vinieron  do  rauy  mala  inente  .       .      ^      Ince  el  Mercader. 


A  oyr  mis  canciones  quo  aon  dolorosaa.  ^  quien  dexar^  todaa  mia  riqut.«», 

Mas  non  lea  valdran  llores  ny  nuKw,  _  *•  n»ercadurias,  que  iraygo  en  la  mar  ? 

Nin  las  composiuraa  quo  poner  solian.  ^"  muchoa  inupoaos  e  mas  aotileaas 

De  mi  si  pudiwcn  pariir  se  querrian,  ?*"*  ^?  **"°  t«ngo  en  cada  lugar. 

Maa  non  puedo  ser,  que  aon  mid  esposas.  ^  Agora  la  muerte  vln6  me  llamar ; 

'  Que  aera  de  ml,  non  se  que  me  fiiga. 

And  the  two  following,  which  have  "^ SZ^iit^J.l^eZ';^,^^, 
not,  1  beueve,  been  printed ;  the  first 

being  the  reply  of  Death  to  the  Dean  »  See  a  learned  dissertation  of  F* . 

he  had  summoned,  and  the  last  the  Benito  Montejo,  on  the  Beginnings  of 

objections  of  the  Merchant :  —  the  Independence  of  Castile,  Nfemo- 
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of  Spain  by  the  Goths,  and  comes  down  to  the  battle 
of  Moret,  in  967,  when  the  manuscript  suddenly  breaks 
oflF,  leaving  untouched  the  adventures  of  its  hero  during 
the  three  remaining  years  of  his  life.  It  is  essentially 
prosaic  and  monotonous  in  its  style,  yet  not  without 
something  of  that  freshness  and  simplicity  which  are 
in  themselves  allied  to  all  early  poetry.  Its  language 
is  rude,  and  its  measure,  w^hich  strives  to  be  like  that 
in  Berceo  and  the  poem  of  Apollonius,  is  often  in 
stanzas  of  three  lines  instead  of  four,  sometimes  of  five, 
and  once  at  least  of  nine.  Like  Berceo's  poem  on  San 
Domingo  de  Silos,  it  opens  with  an  invocation,  and, 
what  is  singular,  this  invocation  is  in  the  very  words 
used  by  Berceo:  "In  the  name  of  the  Father,  who 
made  all  things,"  etc.  After  this,  the  history,  beginning 
in  the  days  of  the  Goths,  follows  the  popular  traditions 
of  the  countr)%  with  few  exceptions,  the  most  remark- 
able of  which  occurs  in  the  notice  of  the  Moorish 
invasion.  There  the  account  is  quite  anomalous.  No 
intimation  is  given  of  the  story  of  the  fair  Cava,  whose 
fate  has  furnished  materials  for  so  much  poetry;  but 
Count  Julian  is  represented  as  having,  without  any 
private  injur)%  volunteered  his  treason  to  thg  king  of 
Morocco,  and  then  carried  it  into  eflFect  by  persuading 
Don  Roderic,  in  full  Cortes,  to  turn  all  the  military 
weapons  of  the  land  into  implements  of  agriculture, 
so  that,  when  the  Moorish  invasion  occurred,  the  coun- 
try was  overrun  without  difficulty. 

The  death  of  the  Count  of  Toulouse,  on  the  other 


rias  de  la  Acad,  de  Hist.,  Tom.  III.  trad,  por  J.  G.  de  la  Cortina,  etc., 

pp.  245-302.     CnSnica   General  de  Torn.  I.   pp.    154-161.      1  have  a 

t^pafia,  Parte  HI.  c.  18-20.     Du-  manuscript  copy  of  the  first  part  of  it, 

ran,  Romances  Caballerescos,  Madrid,  made  for  me  by  Professor  Gayangos. 

1832,  12mo,  Tom.  II.  pp.  27  -  39.  For  notices,  see  Castro,  Bibl.,  Tom. 

Extracts  from  the  manuscript  in  the  I.  p.  109,  and  Sanchez,  Tom.  I.  p. 

Escurial  are  to  be  found  in  Bouterwck,  115. 
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hand,  is  described  as  it  is  in  the  "General  Chronicle"  of 
Alfonso  the  Wise;  and  so  are  the  vision  of  Saint  Millan, 
and  the  Count's  personal  fights  with  a  Moorish  king 
and  the  King  of  Navarre.  In  truth,  many  passages  in 
the  poem  so  much  resemble  the  corresponding  passages 
in  the  Chronicle,  that  it  seems  certain  one  was  used 
in  the  composition  of  the  other;  and  as  the  poem 
has  more  the  air  of  being  an  amplification  of  the 
Chronicle  than  the  Chronicle  has  of  being  an  abridg- 
ment of  the  poem,  it  seems  probable  that  the  prose 
accdunt  is,  in  this  case,  the  older,  and  furnished 
the  materials  of  the  poem,  which,  from  internal  evi- 
dence, was  prepared  for  public  recitation.^* 

The  meeting  of  Feman  Gonzalez  with  the  King  of 
Navarre  at  the  battle  of  Valpar6,  which  occurs  in  both, 
is  thus  described  in  the  poem :  — 

And  now  the  King  and  Count  were  met    together  in  the  fight, 
And  each  against  the  other  turned    the  utmost  of  his  mighty 
Beginning  there  a  battle  fierce    in  furious  despite. 

And  never  fight  was  seen  more  brave,    nor  champions  more  true ; 
For  to  rise  or  fall  for  once  and  all    they  fought,  as  well  they  knew ; 
And  neither,  as  each  inly  felt,    a  greater  deed  could  do  ; 
So  they  struck  and  strove  right  manfully,    with  blows  nor  light  nor  few. 

Ay,  mighty  was  that  fight  indeed,    and  mightier  still  about 

The  din  that  rose  like  thunder    round  those  champions  brave  and  stout : 


31  Crimea  General,  ed.  1604,  Par-  with  the  passage  in  the  poem  beginning 

te  III.  f.  65.  b,  60.  a-65.  b.     Com-  "ElCryador  teotorgaquantopedidole 

pare,  also,  Cap.  19,  and  Mariana,  His-  as."  Perhaps, however,  the  following, 

toria.  Lib.  VI il.  c.  7,  with  the  poem,  being  a  mere  rhetorical  illustration,  is 

That  the  poem  was  taken  from  the  a  proof  as  striking,  if  not  as  condu- 

Chronicle  may  be  assumed,  I  conceive,  sive,  as  a  longer  one.     The  Chronicle 

from  a  comparison  of  the  Chronicle,  says,  (Parte  fll.  c.  18,)  **Non  cuentan 

Parte  III.  c.  18,  near  the  end,  contain-  de  Alexandre  los  dias  nin  los  alios; 

ing  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  Count  mas  loe  buenos  fechos  e  las  sus  caval- 

of  Toulouse,  with  the  passage  in  the  lenas  que  fizo.''    The  poem  has  it,  in 

poem  as  given  by  Cortina,  and  be-  almost  the  same  words  :  — 
ginning  "  Cavalleros  Tolesanos  trezi- 

entos  y  prendieron  "  ;  or  the  vision  of  ^^o"  ^J^i^  *»  Alexandre    las  nochea  nln  lot 

San  Millan  (Crdnica,  Parte  III.  C.  19)  Cuenun^  baenot  fecbos   •  mm  caTaUtrjaa 
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A  man  wilh  all  his  voice  might  cry    and  none  would  heed  his  shout ; 
For  he  that  listened  could  not  hear,     amidst  such  rush  and  rout. 

The  blows  they  struck  were  heavy ;    heavier  blows  there  could  not  be ; 

On  both  sides,  to  the  uttermost,    they  struggled  manfully, 

And  many,  that  ne'er  rose  again,    bent  to  the  earth  the  knee, 

And  streams  of  blood  overspread  the  ground,      as  on  all  sides  you  might  see. 

And  knights  were  there,  from  good  Navarre,    both  numerous  and  bold, 
Whom  everywhere  for  brave  and  strong    true  gentlemen  would  hold ; 
But  still  against  the  good  Count*s  might   their  strength  proved  weak  and  cold. 
Though  men  of  great  emprise  before    and  fortune  manifold. 

For  God's  good  grace  still  kept  the  Count    from  sorrow  and  from  harm, 
That  neither  Moor  nor  Christian  power    should  stand  against  his  arm,  etc.38 

This  is  certainly  not  poetry  of  a  high  order.  In- 
vention and  dignified  ornament  are  wanting  in  it ;  but 
still  it  is  not  without  spirit,  and,  at  any  rate,  it  woidd 
be  difficult  to  find  in  the  whole  poem  a  passage  more 
worthy  of  regard. 

In  the  National  Library  at  Madrid  is  a  poem  of 
twelve  hundred  and  twenty  lines,  composed  in  the 
same  system  of  quaternion  rhymes  that  we  have  already 
noticed  as  settled  in  the  old  Castilian  literature,  and 
with  irregularities  like  those  found  in  the  whole  class 
of  poems  to  which  it  belongs.  Its  subject  is  Joseph,  the 
son  of  Jacob ;  but  there  are  two  circumstances  which 
distinguish  it  from  all  the  other  narrative  poetry  of  the 
period,  and  render  it  curious  and  important.     The  first 


^El  Rey  y  el  Conde    ambns  se  ajuntaron,  Orandes  eran  lot  golpu,      que  mayores  noa 
El  uno  contra  el  otro    ambos  endere^aron,  podlan : 

E  la  lid  campal  alU    la  eacomen^arofL  Los  unos  y  kM  otroa    todo  su  poder  ft^ian ; 

Muchofl  caran  en  tierra    que  nunca  se  en^ian ; 

Non  podiya  mas  fucrte    ni  maa  bra^a  ser,  De  sangre  los  arroyoa    mucha  tierra  cobryan. 
Oa  alii  les  yva  todo    lerantar  o  caer; 

El  nin  el  Rey  non  podya    ninguno  maa  fa^er,  Aaaa  eran  los  Nararroa    caralleroa  Mfor^adoe 

Los  unos  y  los  otros    fa9ian  todo  su  poder.  Que  en  qualquier  lugar       seryan  buenos  y 

priodos, 

Muy  grande  fue  la  fof  ienda    e  mucho  mas  Mas  e«  contra  el  Conde   todos  desarenturados ; 

el  roydo ;  Omes  son  de  gran  cuenta    y  de  cora^on  lo- 
Daria  el  ome  muy  grandes  voces,    y  non  seria  ^anos. 

oydo. 

El  que  oydo  fuese  seria     como  grande  tro-  Q^^""  ^'^  ^^  ^^  Cbnde    esta  gracia  filler, 

nydo;  Que  Moras  ni  Crystyanos    non  le  podian  ven* 
Non  podrya  oyr  voces    ningun  apellido.  cer,  etc 

at-  T        Boutwwek,  iwd.  CorUna,  p.  160. 
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is,  that,  though  composed  in  the  Spanish  language,  it  is 
written  wholly  in  the  Arabic  character,  and  has,  there- 
fore, all  the  appearance  of  an  Arabic  manuscript;  to 
which  should  be  added  the  fact,  that  the  metre  and 
spelling  are  accommodated  to  the  force  of  the  Arabic 
vowels,  so  that,  if  the  only  manuscript  of  it  now  known 
to  exist  be  not  the  original,  it  must  still  have  been 
originally  wTitten  in  the  same  manner.  The  other 
singular  circiunstance  is,  that  the  story  of  the  poem, 
which  is  the  familiar  one  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren, 
is  not  told  according  to  the  original  in  our  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  but  according  to  the  shorter  and  less  inter- 
esting version  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Koran, 
with  occasional  variations  and  additions,  some  of  which 
are  due  to  the  fanciful  expoimders  of  the  Koran,  while 
others  seem  to  be  of  the  author's  own  invention.  These 
two  circumstances  taken  tpgether  leave  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  the  writer  of  the  poem  was  one  of  the 
many  Moriscos  who,  remaining  at  the  North  after  the 
body  of  the  nation  had  been  driven  southward,  had  for- 
gotten their  native  language  and  adopted  that  of  their 
conquerors,  though  their  religion  and  cidture  still  con- 
tinued to  be  Arabic.^ 

The  manuscript  of  the  "  Poem  of  Joseph  "  is  imper- 
fect, both  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end.  Not  much 
of  it,  however,  seems  to  be  lost.  It  opens  vnth  the 
jealousy  of  the  brothers  of  Joseph  at  his  dream,  and 

^  Other  manuscripts  of  this  sort  are  second  word  ;  as  *'  cada  ^uno  "  repeat- 
known  to  exist ;  hut  I  am  not  aware  edly  for  cada  uno.  The  manuscript 
of  any  so  old,  or  of  such  ooetical  val-  of  the  Poema  de  Jose,  in  4to,  49 
UG.  (Ochoa,  Cat&Iogo  de  Manuscritos  leaves,  was  first  shown  to  me  in  the 
Espafioles,  etc.,  pp.  6-21.  Gayan-  Public  Library  at  Madrid,  marked  G.  g. 
^08,  Mohammedan  Dynasties  in  Spain,  101,  by  Conde,  the  historian  ;  but  I  owe 
Tom.  I.  pp.  492  and  503.)  As  to  the  a  copy  of  the  whole  of  it  to  the  kind- 
spelling  in  the  Poem  of  Joseph,  we  ness  of  Don  Pascual  de  Gayangos, 
have  sembraredes,  chiriador,  certero^  Professor  of  Arabic  in  the  University 
marabella,  taraydores^  etc.  To  avoid  there, 
a  hiatus,  a  consonant  is  prefixed  to  the 
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their  solicitation  of   their  father  to  let  him  go  witli 
them  to  the  field. 

Then  up  and  spake  his  sons :     "  Sire,  do  not  deem  it  so ; 
Ten  brethren  are  we  here,     this  very  well  you  know ;  — 
That  we  should  all  be  traitors,    and  treat  him  as  a  foe, 
You  either  will  not  fear,     or  you  will  not  let  him  go. 

^*  But  this  is  what  we  thought,    as  our  Maker  knows  above : 

That  the  child  might  gain  more  knowledge,     and  with  it  gain  our  love, 

To  show  him  all  our  shepherd^s  crafl,    as  with  flocks  and  herds  we  move  ;  — 

But  still  the  power  is  thine  to  grant,     and  thine  to  disapprove." 

And  then  they  said  so  much    with  words  so  smooth  and  fair. 
And  promised  him  so  faithfully    with  words  of  pious  care, 
That  he  gave  them  up  his  child ;    but  bade  them  first  beware, 
And  bring  him  quickly  back  again,    unharmed  by  any  snare.3< 

When  the  brothers  have  consmmnated  their  treason, 
and  sold  Joseph  to  a  caravan  of  Egyptian  merchants, 
the  story  goes  on  much  as  it  does  in  the  Koran.  The 
fair  Zideikha,  or  Znleia,  who  answers  to  Potiphar's 
wife  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  who  figures  largely 
in. Mohammedan  poetry,  fills  a  space  more  ample  than 
usual  in  the  fancies  of  the  present  poem.  Joseph,  too, 
is  a  more  considerable  personage.  He  is  adopted  as 
the  king's  son,  and  made  a  king  in  the  land ;  and  th(^ 
dreams  of  the  real  king,  the  years  of  plenty  and  fam- 
ine, the  joumeyings  of  the  brothers  to  Egypt,  their 
recognition  by  Joseph,  and  his  message  to  Jacob,  with 
the  grief  of  the  latter  that  Benjamin  did  not  return,  at 
which  the  manuscript  breaks  off,  are  much  amplified,  in 
the  Oriental  manner,  and  made  to  sound  like  passages 

3*  The  passaire  I  have  translated  is  '•MasaqacslopeMamo«,     sabeloelCriador; 

r«^.  i««  r     »-    ;.«  41,0.  ^.»*^»al  •»«»»  Porqu©  supleee  maa,    i  gaoaM  el  nueetro  amor, 

m  Coplas  6  -  / ,  m  the  ongmal  manu-  Eoinarle  alemoa  iks  o&lha>,    I  el  ganado  mi- 
script,  as  it  now  stands,  imperfect  at  yor; 

the  oe^inninfT-  ^^*  enpero,  ai  no  voa  place,    mandad  como  ac- 

Dijiecon  nus  filhns :    "  Padre,  eao  no  peoaedaa }  Tanto  le  dijeron,    de  poUbras  fennoaaa, 

8omo«  diez  ermanos ,    eao  bien  aabadaa ;  Tanto  le  prometieron,    de  palabras  piadoaae, 

Seriamos  taraidores,    eso  no  dubdedee ;  Que  el  les  di6  el  nlnno,    dijoles  laa  oraa, 

Mas,  eropero,  si  no  roe  place,  aced  lo  qua  qu*>  Que  lo  guardaseo  a  el    de  nnaooe  annnoaaf . 
redes.  Pdeoift  de  «os6|  MS. 
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from  "Antar,"  or  the  "Arabian  Nights,"  rather  than 
from  the  touching  and  beautiful  story  to  which  we 
have  been  accustomed  from  our  childhood. 

Among  the  inventions  of  the  author  is  a  conversa- 
tion which  the  wolf —  who  is  brought  in .  by  his  false 
brethren,  as  the  animal  that  had  killed  Joseph  —  holds 
with  Jacob.^  Another  is  the  Eastern  fancy,  that  the 
measure  by  which  Joseph  distributed  the  com,  and 
which  was  made  of  gold  and  precious  stones,  would, 
when  put  to  his  ear,  inform  him  whether  the  persons 
present  were  guilty  of  falsehood  to  him.^  But  the 
following  incident,  which,  like  that  of  Joseph's  parting 
in  a  spirit  of  tender  forgiveness  from  his  brethren^ 
when  they  sold  him,  is  added  to  the  narrative  of  the 
Koran,  will  better  illustrate  the  general  tone  of  the 
poem,  as  well  as  the  general  powers  of  the  poet. 

On  the  first  night  after  the  outrage,  Jusuf,  as  he  is 
called  in  the  poem,  when  travelling  along  in  charge  of 
a  negro,  passes  a  cemetery  on  a  hill-side  where  his 
mother  lies  buried. 

And  when  the  negro  heeded  not,    that  guarded  him  behind, 
From  off  the  camel  Jusuf  sprang,    on  which  he  rode  confined, 


^  Rneo  Jacob  ai  Criador,   e  al  lobo  fue  a  ia-  called  emperor,  —  though  the  Pharaoh 

.. .     ^'*''5     ...         ,     ...  .               .^  of   the    period    is   fully  recognized; 

^^   fiTe^eamaur';            Allah,  quea  nabi*  and  this  costly  measure,  made  of  gold 

En  Un  e^iranna  lierra    nie  fueron  4  cazar,  and  precious  Stoncs,  corresponds  tO  the 

Anme  fccho  pecado,    I  lebanme  a  lazrar."  cup    of    the  Hebrew  acCOUnt,  and  is 

found,  like  that,  in  the  sack  of  Benja- 

^  La  mesura  del  pan   de  oro  era  labrada,  min,  where  it  had  been  put  by  Joseph, 

f^^  S'^i^.Sf ''^  JZ^!niui^t  (after  he  had  secreUy  revealed  himself 

I  era  dc  ver  toda    con  guiaa  enclabada,  -n      •       •     \          •                      ^      •  • 

Que  fazia  saber  al  Bej    la  berdad  apurada.  tO  benjamm,)  as  tne  means  Of  seizmg 

Benjamin  and  detaining  him  in  Egypt, 

E  firio  el  Roy  en  la  mesura    e  fizola  sonar,  virith  his  OWn  consent,  but  without  glV- 

^iS:t.  t  Z  ^^  SSaTuda?""^'  ing  W8  felse  brethren  the  reason  fo?  it. 

Segun  dize  la  mesura,    berdad  puede  estar. 

MS.  37  pjj^,  jygyf .  <i  Ermanos,   perdoneos el  Crl- 


DnoJ 

It  is  Joseph  who  is  here  called  king,     Del  tuerto  que  me  tenedes,    perdoneoa  el  Senor. 
asheisofteninthepoem,  — onceheis     Que  para  aiempro  e  nunca     ae  pana  el  nuetiro 
*         '  amor. 

Abrasd  a  cada  runo,    e  partitee  con  dolor. 
♦  AiiW,  Prophet,  Arabic.  o      i       r-  ^^ 

VOL.    I.  13  I 
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Ajkd  hastened,  with  all  speed,    hk  mother's  grave  to  find, 
Where  he  knelt  and  pardon  sought,    to  relieve  his  troubled  mind. 

He  cried,  '<  Grod's  grace  be  with  thee  still,    0  Lady  mother  dear ! 

0  mother,  you  would  sorrow,    if  you  looked  upon  me  here ; 
For  my  neck  is  bound  with  chains,    and  I  live  in  grief  and  fear, 
Like  a  traitor  by  my  brethren  sold,    like  a  captive  to  the  speaar. 

'*  They  have  sold  me !  they  have  sold  me !    though  I  never  did  them  harm ; 
They  have  torn  me  from  my  father,    from  his  strong  and  living  arm, 
By  art  and  cunning  they  enticed  me,    and  by  falsehood's  guilty  charm. 
And  I  go  a  base-bought  captive,    full  of  sorrow  and  alarm." 

But  now  the  negro  looked  about,    aad  knew  that  he  wtas  gone, 
For  no  man  could  be  seen,    and  the  eamel  came  alone ; 
So  he  turned  his  sharpened  ear,    and  caught  the  wailing  tone, 
Where  Jusuf,  by  his  mother's  grave,    lay  making  heavy  moan. 

And  the  negro  hurried  up,     and  gave  him  there  a  blow ; 

So  quick  and  cruel  was  it,    that  it  instant  laid  him  low ; 

*'  A  base-bora  wretch,"  he  cried  aloud,    "  a  base-bom  thief  art  thou ; 

Thy  masters,  when  we  purchased  thee,    they  told  us  it  was  so." 

Bat  Jusuf  answered  straight,    *'  Nor  thief  nor  wretch  am  I ; 
My  mother's  grave  is  this,    and  for  pardon  here  I  cry  ; 

1  cry  to  Allah's  power,    and  send  my  prayer  on  high, 

That,  since  I  never  wronged  thee,    hk  emsa  may  on  thee  lie." 

And  then  all  night  they  travelled  on,    till  dawned  the  coming  day. 
When  the  land  was  sore  tormented    with  a  whirlwind's  furious  sway ; 
The  sun  grew  dark  at  noon,    their  hearts  sank  in  dismay. 
And  they  knew  not,  with  their  merchandise,    to  seek  or  make  their  way .38 

»  As  the  original  hasnot  been  print-  5*»%T.**x"?^^"^^.*^25?^  ^. 

J  —  .    •1.1      /•  11      •  ^  A6Qtiin6iiflo  m  Jorof,    6  no  10  Dido  on  oiui : 

ed,  I  transcribe  the  foUowmg  stanzas  gbolblooo por el camino   •gudaraoroUa, 

of  the    passage  I  have  last  traaslat-  BkMo  eo  o!  Ami    Uonmdo,  qoe  os  mftnbeUa. 

ed:  — 

E  fiioM  alia  d  nagio,  o  obolo  mal  fu\(k>. 
Die  salto  del  camello,  donde  iba  catialnndo ;  E  Iimr>  en  aqudia  ora  caio  amortarido ; 
No  lo  aiotio  el  negro,    que  lo  iba  goaraando;  th*a  "^'iSi  «*»■  mAiA     m  imAn\n  t>na%n.iUAn  ■ 

Fuaoe  a  la  fuesa  de  mi  madre,     a  pedirla  poram 

doblando, 
Jnsnf  a  la  fueaa    tan  apriesa  llonndo. 

BdI  wm'cadJna.  lOcu'ello,    Mt"bo  coo  Minor,        oS?ri*iJ2f^*t-  tUSS*  **'Il!^i-  «  «•«!. 
Bendido  de  mis  ermanoo;     como  si  fuera  t^l-     Qw»»  ■»colp  no  U  tflftfo,    to  anbia  ro  maWI- 
dor.  ""*• 

"  EUos  me  ban  bendido,    no  teniendolei  tuerto ;  Andaron  aqaella  nocba    fiwU  otro  dia, 

PferUeronme  de  mi  padn,    ante  que  foeea  mnnw  Entofblooetes  el  mundo,    gran  bento  oorria, 

to  *  AaAnioeeles  el  sol   a]  oca  de  medlodia, 

Con  arte,' con  falsia,  eUoe    me  obieron  boelto ;  No  vedtaa  por  do  Ir   con  la  nwndavta. 
Por  mal  precio  me  ban   bendido,  per  do  boi  aja*  FOema  de  Joei,  M& 

do  e  cucito." 


Dl jo.  ^*  Tb  ores  malo,    e  ladron  conpilido ; 
Anst  noo  lo  dijaron  Uis  eeaorei   que  te  hubieron 
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The  age  and  origin  of  this  remarkable  poem  can  be 
settled  only  by  internal  evidence.  From  this  it  seems 
probable  that  it  was  written  in  Aragon,  because  it  con- 
tains many  words  and  phrases  peculiar  to  the  border 
country  of  the  Proven9als,^  and  that  it  dates  from  the 
latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  because  the  four- 
fold rhyme  is  hardly  found  later  in  such  verses,  and  be- 
cause the  rudeness  of  the  language  might  indicate  even 
an  earlier  period,  if  the  tale  had  come  from  Castile. 
But  in  whatever  period  we  may  place  it,  it  is  a  curious 
and  interesting  production.  It  has  the  directness  and 
simplicity  of  the  age  to  which  it  is  attributed,  mingled 
sometimes  with  a  tenderness  rarely  found  in  ages  so 
violent.  Its  pastoral  air,  too,  and  its  preservation  of 
Oriental  manners,  harmonize  well  with  the  Arabian  feel- 
ings that  prevail  throughout  the  work;  while  in  its 
spirit,  and  occasionally  in  its  moral  tone,  it  shows  the 
confusion  of  the  two  religions  which  then  prevailed  in 
Spain,  and  that  mixture  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
forms  of  civilization  which  afterwards  gives  somewhat 
of  its  coloring  to  Spanish  poetry.^ 

The  last  poem  belonging  to  these  earliest  specimens 
of  Castilian  literature  is  the  "  Rimado  de  Palacio,"  on 
the  duties  of  kings  and  nobles  in  the  government  of  the 
state,  with  sketches  of  the  manners  and  vices  of  the 
times,  which,  as  the  poem  maintains,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  great  to  rebuke  and  reform.  It  is  chiefly  written  in 
the  four-line  stanzas  of  the  period  to  which  it  belongs ; 
and,  beginning  with  a  penitential  confession  of  its  au- 
thor, goes  on  with  a  discussion  of  the  ten  command- 

®  This  is  apparent  also  in  the  addi-  Joseph  talks  of  Palestine  as    "the 

tion  sometimes  made  of  an  o  or  an  a  Holy  Land,"   and  Pharaoh  talks  of 

to  a  word  ending  with  a  consonant,  makiiiff  Joseph  a  Count.     But  the 

as  mercadero  for  mercader.  generu  tone  is  Oriental. 

^  Thus,  the  merchant  who  buys 
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ments,  the  seven  deadly  sins,  the  seven  works  of  mercy, 
and  other  religious  subjects  ;  after  which  it  treats  of  the 
government  of  a  state,  of  royal  counsellors,  of  mer- 
chants, of  men  of  learning,  tax-gatherers,  and  others ; 
and  then  ends,  as  it  began,  with  exercises  of  devotion. 
^Its  author  is  Pedro  Lop^z  de  Avala.  the  chronicler^  of 
-^  whom  it  is  enough  to  say  here,  that  he  was  among  the 

>v  I  some  of  the  highest  officea  ofjjte  ^j^  y^fptr 

\  the  Cruel,  Henry  the  Second,  Joh^,tlML£i¥Sii»^a^ 

ry  the  Third,  and  that  he  dJ^^m^lAQT,  at  the..age.x»f 
seventy-five.*^ 

The  "  Rimado  de  Palacio,"  which  may  be  translated 
"  Court  RhjTnes,"  was  the  production  of  different  peri- 
ods of  Ayala's  life.  Twice  he  marks  the  year  in  which 
he  was  writing,  and  from  these  dates  we  know  that 
parts  of  it  were  certainly  composed  in  1398  and  1404, 
while  yet  another  part  seems  to  have  been  written  dur- 
ing his  imprisonment  in  England,  which  followed  the 
defeat  of  Henry  of  Trastamara  by  the  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster, in  1367.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  Bimado 
de  Palacio  is  to  be  placed  near  the  conclusion  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  and,  by  its  author's  sufferings  in  an 
English  prison,  reminds  us  both  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
and  of  James  the  First  of  Scotland,  who,  at  the  same 
time  and  under  similar  circumstances,  showed  a  poetical 
spirit  not  unlike  that  of  the  great  Chancellor  of  Castile. 
In  some  of  its  subdivisions,  particularly  in  those  that 
have  a  lyrical  tendency,  the  Simado  resembles  some 
of  the  lighter  poems  of  the  Archpriest  of  Hita.  Others 
are  composed  with  care  and  gravity,  and  express  the 

4^  For  the  Rimado  de  Palacio,  see    conaists  of  1610  stanzas.    For  notices 
Boutcrwek,  trad,  de  Cortina,  Tom.    ofAyala,  see  Chap.  IX, 
I.  pp.  13S-154.     The  whole  poem 

I* 
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solemn  thoughts  that  filled  him  during  his  captivity. 
But,  in  general,  it  has  a  quiet,  didactic  tone,  such  as  be- 
seems its  subject  and  its  age ;  one,  however,  in  which 
we  occasionally  find  a  satirical  spirit  that  could  not  bo 
suppressed,  when  the  old  statesman  discusses  the  man- 
ners that  oflFend6d  him.  Thus,  speaking  of  the  Letra- 
(los^  or  lawyers,  he  says :  ^  — 

When  entering  on  a  lawsuit,    if  you  ask  for  their  advice, 
They  sit  down  very  solemnly,    their  brows  fall  in  a  trice. 
"  A  question  grave  is  this,"  they  say,     **  and  asks  for  labor  nice ; 
To  the  Council  it  must  go,     and  much  management  implies. 

'*  I  think,  perhaps,  in  time,    I  can  help  you  in  the  thing, 
By  dint  of  labor  long    and  grievous  studying ; 
But  other  duties  I  must  leave,    away  all  business  fling. 
Your  case  alone  must  study,    and  to  you  alone  must  cling."  ^^ 

Somewhat  farther  on,  when  he  speaks  of  justice, 
whose  administration  had  been  so  lamentably  neglected 
in  the  civil  wars  during  which  he  lived,  he  takes  his 
graver  tone,  and  speaks  with  a  wisdom  and  gentleness 
we  should  hardly  have  expected:  — 

True  justice  is  a  noble  thing,    that  merits  all  renown ; 

It  fills  the  land  with  people,    checks  the  guilty  with  its  frown  ; 

But  kings,  that  should  uphold  its  power,    in  thoughtlessness  look  down, 

And  forget  the  precious  jewel    that  gems  their  honored  crown. 

And  many  think  by  cruelty    its  duties  to  fulfil. 

But  tlieir  wisdom  all  is  cunning,    for  justice  doth  no  ill ; 

<*  Letrado  has  continued  to  be  used  ire,  is   to  be  found  in  the  first  book 

to  mean  a  latayer  in  Spanish  down  to  of  Mendoza's  **  Guerra  de  Granada." 
iour  day,  as  clerk  has  to  mean  a  toriter        ^  The  passage  is  in  Cortina's  notes 

in  English,  though  the  original  signi-  to  Bouterwek,  and  begins :  — 

fication  of  both  was  different.     When  si  quisiera  aohn  un  plcylo  d'  dlos  arer  coiwejo, 

Sancho  goes  to  his  island,  he  is  said  to  P<inen»e  ■oleninnMote,    luego  abaxan  el  ccjo: 

be  "parte  de  letrado,  parte  de  Capi-  ^'''-  "Gmniqiie.iloDe.e.ia,   grant irabajo «. 

tan";  and  Guillen  de  Castro,  in  his  El  pleyto  sera  luengo,    ca  atane  a  to  el  consejo. 

'*  Mai  Casadosde  Valencia,'' Act  m.,  «  Yo  plenao que  podria    anul  algo  ayudar. 

says  of  a  great  rogue,  **  engano  COmO  Tomando  grant  iraba^o    mis  libros  estudiar; 

letrado."     A  description  of  Letrados,  !?"  }^^  *"'»  nego^ioi    me  conrleno  &  dexar, 

~7         r  ''±,  "™"H"""  "*  ^^louxMOf  g  aolamente  en  aqucste     vueslro  pleylo  ertu- 

worthy  of  Tacitus  for  its   deep  sat-  diar " 
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With  pity  and  with  troth  it  dwells,    Uid  faidifbl  men  will  sdli 
From  punishment  and  pain  turn  back,    as  sore  against  their  will.^ 

There  is  naturally  a  good  deal  in  the  Kimado  de 
Palacio  that  savors  of  statesmanship ;  as,  for  instance, 
nearly  all  that  relates  to  royal  favorites,  to  war,  and  to 
the  manners  of  the  palace ;  but  the  general  air  of  the 
poem,  or  rather  of  the  diflFerent  short  poems  that  make 
it  up,  is  fidrly  represented  in  the  preceding  passages. 
It  is  grave,  gentle,  and  didactic,  with  now  and  then  a 
few  lines  of  a  simple  and  earnest  poetical  feeling,  which 
seem  to  belong  quite  as  much  to  their  age  as  to  theu- 
author. 

We  have  now  gone  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
earliest  Castilian  literature,  and  quite  completed  an  ex- 
amination of  that  part  of  it  which,  at  first  epic,  and 
afterwards  didactic,  in  its  tone,  is  found  in  long,  irregu- 
lar veirses,  with  quadruple  rhymes.  It  ifi  all  curious. 
Much  of  it  is  picturesque  and  interesting ;  and  when, 
to  what  has  been  already  examined,  we  shall  have  add- 
ed the  ballads  and  chronicles,  the  romances  of  chiv- 
alry and  the  drama^  the  whole  will  be  found  to  consti- 
tute a  broad  basis,  on  which  the  genuine  literary  cul- 
ture of  Spain  has  rested  ever  since. 

But,  before  we  go  farther,  we  must  pause  an  instant, 
and  notice  some  of  the  peculiaritied  of  the  period  wc 
have  just  considered.  It  extends  from  a  little  before  the 
year  1200  to  a  little  after  the  year  1400 ;  and,  both  m 

^  The  original  reads  thus  : —.  Coo  loda  plad«t,  «kTerdnWen«*er: 

Al  ibr  la  exacocKHi   wittnpn  ae  ntn  de  ftout. 

Justicia  que  cs  Virtud    atan  noble  e  load*,  Dou  Jo8^  AmadOT  de  los  Rios  has 

Que  castiga  los  maios  e  ha  u  tierra  ppUada,        nyen  further  extracts  from  the  Rima- 
Sy^;5^«  I'k''^'^^       So  de  PalMio  in  .  ple«ant  paper  on 

It  in  the  Somanario  PintoraBco,  Ma- 
Muchos  ha  qua  por  cruen     cuydan  Jiuitela     ^^    ^^j  p.  411. 

Maa  pecan  en  la  mana,    ca  Justicia  ha  de  aer 
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its  poetry  and  prose,  is  marked  by  features  not  to  be 
mistaken.  Some  of  these  features  were  peculiar  and 
national ;  others  were  not  Thus,  in  Provence,  which 
was  long  united  with  Aragon,  and  exercised  an  influence 
throughout  the  whole  Peninsula,  the  popular  poetry, 
from  its  light-heartedness,  was  called  the  Gaya  Sci' 
encta,  and  was  essentially  unlike  the  grave  and  meas- 
ured tone,  heard  over  every  other,  on  the  Spanish  side 
of  the  mountains;  in  the  more  northern  parts  of 
France,  a  garrulous,  story-telling  spirit  was  paramount ; 
and  in  Italy,  Dante,  Petrarca,  and  Boccaccio  had  just 
appeared,  unlike  all  that  had  preceded  them,  and  all 
that  was  anywhere  contemporary  with  their  glory.  On 
the  other  hand,  however,  several  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  earliest  Castilian  literature,  such  as  the  chroni- 
cling and  didactic  spirit  of  most  of  its  long  poems,  its 
protracted,  irregular  verses,  and  its  redoubled  rhymes, 
belong  to  the  old  Spanish  bards  in  common  with  those 
of  the  countries  we  have  just  enumerated,  where,  at  the 
same  period,  a  poetical  spirit  was  struggling  for  a  plaoe 
in  the  elements  of  their  unsettled  dvilization. 

But  there  are  two  traits  of  the  earliest  Spanish  lit- 
erature  which  are  so  separate  and  peculiar,  that  they 
Imust  be  noticed  from  the  outset,  —  religious  faith  and 
knightly  loyalty^^ —  traits  which  are  hardly  less  appar- 
ent in  the  "  Partidas  "  of  Alfonso  the  Wise,  in  the  sto- 
ries of  Don  John  Manuel,  in  the  loose  wit  of  the 
Archpriest  of  Hita,  and  in  the  worldly  wisdom  of  the 
Chancellor  Ayala,  than  in  the  professedly  devout  poems 
of  Berceo  and  in  the  professedly  chivalrous  chronicles 
of  the  Cid  and  Fenian  Gonzalez.  They  arc,  therefore, 
from  the  earliest  period,  to  be  marked  among  the  prom- 
inent features  in  Spanish  literature. 

Nor  should  we  be  surprised  at  this.     The  Spanish 
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national  character,  as  it  has  existed  from  its  first  devel- 
opment down  to  our  own  days,  was  mainly  formed  in 
the  earlier  part  of  that  solemn  contest  which  b^an  the 
moment  the  Moors  landed  beneath  the  Rock  of  Gibral- 
tar, and  which  cannot  be  said  to  have  ended,  tmtil,  in 
the  time  of  Philip  the  Third,  the  last  remnants  of  their 
unhappy  race  were  cruelly  driven  from  the  shores 
which  their  fathers,  nine  centuries  before,  had  so  imjus- 
tifiably  invaded.  During  this  contest,  ^.nd  especially 
during  the  two  or  three  dark  centuries  when  the  earli- 
est Spanish  poetry  appeared,  nothing  but  an  invincible 
religious  faith,  and  a  no  less  invincible  loyalty  to  their 
own  princes,  could  have  sustained  the  Christian  Span- 
iards in  their  disheartening  struggle  against  their  infidel 
oppressors.  It  was,  therefore,  a  stem  necessity  which 
made  these  two  high  qualities  elements  of  the  Spanish 
national  character, — a  character  all- whose  energies  were 
for  ages  devoted  to  the  one  grand  object  of  their  pray- 
ers as  Christians  and  their  hopes  as  patriots,  the  ex- 
pulsion of  their  hated  invaders. 

But  Castilian  poetry  was,  from  the  first,  to  an  extrap 
ordinary  degree,  an  outpouring  of  the  popular  feeling 
and  character.  Tokens  of  religious  submission  and 
knightly  fidelity,  akin  to  each  other  in  their  birth  and 
often  relying  on  each  other  for  strength  in  their  trials, 
are,  therefore,  among  its  earliest  attributes.  We  must 
not,  then,  be  surprised,  if  we  hereafter  find,  that  sub- 
mission to  the  Church  and  loyalty  to  the  king  constant- 
ly break  through  the  mass  of  Spanish  literature,  and 
breathe  their  spirit  from  nearly  every  portion  of  it,  — 
not,  indeed,  without  such  changes  in  the  mode  of  ex- 
pression as  the  changed  condition  of  the  country  in 
successive  ages  demanded,  but  still  always  so  strong 
in  their  original  attributes  as  to  show  that  they  survive 
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every  convulsioii  of  the  state  and  never  cease  to  move 
onward  by  their  first  impulse.  In  truth,  while  their 
very  early  development  leaves  no  doubt  that  they  are 
national,  their  nationality  makes  it  all  but  inevitable 
that  they  should  become  permanent. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

Four  Classes  or  the  more  popular  early  Literature.  —  First  Class, 
Ballads.  —  Oldest  Form  of  Castilian  Poetry.  —  Theories  about 
THEIR  Origin.—  Not  Arabic.  —  Their  Metrical  Form. — Redomdillas. 

—  Asonantes.  —  National.  —  Spread  of  the  Ballad  Form.  —  Nams. 

—  Early  Notices  of  Ballads.  —  Ballads  of  the  Sixteenth  Century, 
AND  later. — Traditional  AND  long  unwritten.  —  Appearbo  hrst  di 

THE  CaNCIONEROS,   THEN    IN    THE    RoMANCEROS. — ThE  OLD  CoLLBCTIOKS 
THE   BEST. 

Everywhere  in  Europe,  during  the  period  we  liave 
just  gone  over,  the  courts  of  the  different  sovereigns 
were  the  principal  centres  of  refinement  and  civil- 
ization. From  accidental  circumstances,  this  was  pe- 
culiarly the  case  in  Spain,  during  the  thirteentli  and 
fourteenth  centuries.  On  the  throne  of  Castile,  or 
within  its  shadow,  we  have  seen  a'  succession  of  such 
poets  and  prose-writers  as  Alfonso  the  Wise,  Sancho, 
his  son,  Don  John  Manuel,  his  nephew,  and  the  Chan- 
cellor Ayala,  to  say  nothing  of  Saint  Ferdinand,  who 
preceded  them  all,  and  who,  perhaps,  gave  the  first 
decisive  impulse  to  letters  in  the  centre  of  Spain  and 
at  the  North.^ 

But  the  literature  produced  or  encouraged  by  these 


1  Alfonso  cl  Sabio  says  of  his  fa-  knew  who  was  skilled  in  them  and  who 

ther,  St.  Ferdinand:  *<And,  moreover,  was  not."     (Setenario,  Paleograi^iia, 

he  liked  to  have  men  about  him  who  pp.  80  -  83,  and  p.  76.)     See,  alao, 

knew  how  to  make  verses  {trobar)  and  what  is  said  hereafter,  when  we  eome 

sing,  and  Jongleurs,  who  Imew  how  to  to  speak  of  Provencal  litentnm  in 

play  on  instruments.      For  in  such  Spain,  Chap.  XVI. 
things  he  took  great  pleasure,  and 
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and  other  distinguished  men,  or  by  the  higher  clergy, 
who,  with  them,  were  the  leaders  of  the  state,  was  by 
no  means  the  only  literature  that  then  existed  within 
the  barrier  of  the  Pyrenees.  On  the  contrary,  the  spir^ 
it  of  poetry  was,  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  abroad 
throughout  the  whole  Peninsula,  so  fer  as  it  had  been 
rescued  from  the  Moors,  animating  and  elevating  all 
classes  of  its  Christian  population.  Their  own  roman- 
tic history,  whose  great  events  had  been  singularly  the 
results  of  popular  impulse,  and  bore  everywhere  the 
bold  impress  of  the  popular  character,  had  breathed 
into  the  Spanish  people  this  spirit ;  a  spirit  which,  be- 
ginning with  Pelayo,  had  been  sustained  by  the  appear- 
ance, from  time  to  time,  of  such  heroic  forms  as  Feman 
Gonzalez,  Bernardo  del  Carpio,  and  the  Cid.  At  the 
point  of  time,  therefore,  at  which  we  are  now  arrived,  a 
more  popular  literature,  growing  directly  out  of  the  en- 
thusiasm which  had  so  long  pervaded  the  whole  mass 
of  the  Spanish  people,  began  naturally  to  appear  in  the 
country,  and  to  assert  for  itself  a  place,  which,  in 
some  of  its  forms,  it  has  successfrdly  maintained  ever 
since. 

What,  however,  is  thus  essentially  popular  in  its 
sources  and  character,  —  what,  instead  of  going  out 
from  the  more  elevated  classes  of  the  nation,  was  neg^ 
lected  or  discountenanced  by  them,  —  is,  from  its  verj^ 
wildness,  little  likely  to  take  well-defined  forms,  or  to 
be  traced,  from  its  origin,  by  the  dates  and  other  proofe 
which  accompany  such  portions  of  the  national  literap 
ture  as  feU  earlier  under  the  protection  of  the  higher 
orders  of  society.  But  though  we  may  not  be  able  to 
make  out  an  exact  arrangement  or  a  detailed  history  of 
what  was  necessarily  so  free  and  always  so  little  watch- 
ed, it  can  still  be  distributed  into  four  different  classes. 
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and  will  afford  tolerable  materials  for  a  notice  of  its 
progress  and  condition  under  each. 

These  four  classes  are,  first,  the  Ballads,  or  the 
poetry,  both  narrative  and  lyrical,  of  the  common 
people,  from  the  earliest  times ;  second,  the  Chron- 
icles, or  the  half-genuine,  half-fabulous  histories  of 
the  great  events  and  heroes  of  the  national  annals, 
which,  though  originally  begun  by  authority  of  the 
state,  were  always  deeply  imbued  with  the  popular 
feelings  and  character;  third,  the  Eomances'of  Chiv- 
alry, intimately  connected  with  both  the  others,  and, 
after  a  time,  as  passionately  admired  as  either  by  the 
whole  nation;  and,  fourth,  the  Drama,  which,  in  its 
origin,  has  always  been  a  popular  and  religious  amuse- 
ment, and  was  hardly  less  so  in  Spain  than  it  was  in 
Greece  or  in  France. 

These  four  classes  compose  what  was  generally  most 
valued  in  Spanish  literature  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  the  whole  of  the;  fifteenth,  and 
much  of  the  sixteenth.  They  rested  on  the  deep  foun- 
dations of  the  national  character,  and  therefore,  by 
their  very  nature,  were  opposed  to  the  Pr6ven9al,  the 
Italian,  and  the  courtly  schools,  which  flourished  dur- 
ing the  same  period,  and  which  will  be  subsequently 
examined. 

The  Ballads.  — We  begin  with  the  ballads,  because 
it  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted  that  poetry,  in  the  pres- 
ent Spanish  language,  appeared  earliest  in  the  ballad 
form.  And  the  first  question  that  occurs  in  relation  to 
them  is  the  obvious  one,  why  this  was  the  case.  It 
has  been  suggested,  in  reply,  that  there  was  probably  a 
tendency  to  this  most  popular  form  of  composition  in 
Spain  at  an  age  even  much  more  remote  than  that  of 
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the  origin  of  the  present  Spanish  language  itself;  *  that 
such  a  tendency  may,  perhaps,  be  traced  back  to  those 
indigenous  bards  of  whom  only  a  doubtful  tradition 
remained  in  the  time  of  Strabo ;  ^  and  that  it  may  be 
seen  to  emerge  again  in  the  lieonine  and  other  rhymed 
Latin  verses  of  the  Gothic  period,*  or  in  that  more 
ancient  and  obscure  Basque  poetry,  of  which  the  little 
that  has  been  preserved  to  us  is  thought  to  breathe  a 
spirit  countenancing  such  conjectures.^  But  these  and 
similar  suggestions  have  so  slight  a  foundation  in  re- 
corded facts,  that  they  can  be  little  relied  on.  The  one 
more  frequently  advanced  is,  that  the  Spanish  ballads, 
such  as  we  now  have  them,  are  imitations  from  the  nar- 
rative and  lyrical  poetry  of  the  Arabs,  with  which  the 
whole  southern  part  of  Spain  for  ages  resounded ;  and 
that,  in  fact,  the  very  form  in  which  Spanish  ballads 
still  appear  is  Arabic,  and  is  to  be  traced  to  the  Arabs 
in  the  East,  at  a  period  not  only  anterior  to  the  inva- 
sion of  Spain,  but  anterior  to  the  age  of  the  Prophet. 
This  is  the  theory  of  Conde.® 


2  The  Edinburffh  Review,  No.  146, 
on  Lockhart's  Ballads,  contains  the 
ablest  statement  of  this  theory. 

3  The  passage  in  Strabo  here  refer- 
red to,  which  is  in  -Book  III.  p.  139, 
(ed.  Casaubon,  fol.,  1620,)  is  to  be  taken 
in  connection  with  the  passage  (p.  151) 
in  which  he  says  that  both  the  lan- 
guage and  its  poetry  were  wholly  lost 
in  his  time. 

^  Argote  de  Molina  (Discurso  de  la 
Poesia  Castellana,  in  Conde  Lucanor, 
ed.  1575,  f.  93.  a)  may  be  cited  to  this 
point,  and  one  who  believed  it  tenable 
might  also  cite  the  **  Cronica  General," 
(ed.  1601,  Parte  IT.  f.  265,)  where, 
speaking  of  the  Gothic  kingdom,  and 
mourning  its  fall,  the  Chronicle  says, 
*'  Forgotten  are  its  songs,  {cantareSfY^ 
etc. 

5  W.  von  Humboldt,  in  the  Mith- 
ridates  of  Adelung  and  Vater,  Berlin, 


1817, 8vo,  Tom.  IV.  p.  354,  and  Argo- 
te de  Molina,  ut  sup.,  f.  93  ;  —  but  the 
Basque  verses  the  latter  gives  cannot  be 
older  than  1322,  and  were,  therefore, 
quite  as  likely  to  be  imitated  from  the 
Spanish  as  to  have  been  themselves 
the  subjects  of  Spanish  imitation. 

G  Dominacion  de  los  Arabes,  Tom. 
I.,  Prologo,  pp.  xviii.-xix.,  p.  169,  and 
other  places.  But  in  a  manuscript 
preface  to  a  collection  which  he  called 
"  Poesias  Orientales  traducidas  por  Jos. 
Ant.  Conde,"  and  which  he  never  pub- 
lished, he  expresses  himself  yet  more 
positively :  **  In  the  versification  of 
our  Castilian  ballads  and  se^ifiillas, 
we  have  received  from  the  Arabs  an 
exact  type  of  their  verses."  And 
again  ho  says,  **  From  the  period  of 
the  infancy  of  our  poetry,  we  have 
rhymed  verses  according  to  the  meas- 
ures used  hy  the  Arabs  Sefort  the  times 
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But  though,  firom  the  air  of  historical  pieteasiou  with 
which  it  presents  itself,  there  is  something  in  this  the- 
ory that  bespeaks  our  &yor,  yet  there  are  strong  reap 
sons  that  forbid  our  assent  to  it.  For  the  earliest  of 
the  Spanish  ballads,  concerning  which  alone  the  ques- 
tion can  arise,  have  not  at  all  the  characteristics  of  an 
imitated  literature.  Not  a  single  Arabic  original  has 
been  found  for  any  one  of  them;  nor,  so  &r  as  we 
know,  has  a  single  passage  of  Arabic  poetry,  or  a  sin- 
gle phrase  from  any  Arabic  writer,  entered  directly  into 
their  composition.  On  the  contrary,  their  freedom,  thdur 
enei^,  their  Christian  Ume  and  chiyalrous  loyalty,  an- 
nounce an  originality  and  independence  of  duuracter 
that  prevent  us  from  believing  they  could  have  been  in 
any  way  materially  indebted  to  the  brilliant,  but  effemi- 
nate, literature  of  the  nation  to  whose  spirit  every  tbiog 
Spanish  had,  when  they  first  appeared,  been  for  ages 
implacably  opposed.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  they  must, 
of  their  own  nature,  be  as  original  as  any  poetry  of 
modem  times;  containing,  as  they  do,  within  them- 
selves  ^proofejthat  they  are  iipanisn  by  IhttlT  Urth,  na^ 
tives  of  the  soil,  and  stained  with  all  its  variations.  For 
a  long  time,  too,  subsequent  to  tfial'of  thiSr  "first  ap- 
pearance, they  continued  to  exhibit  the  same  elements 
of  nationality ;  so  that,  until  we  approach  the  fell  of 
Granada,  we  find  in  them  neither  a  Moorish  tone,  nor 
Moorish  subjects,  nor  Moorish  adventures ;  nothing,  in 
short,  to  justify  us  in  supposing  them  to  have  been  more 
indebted  to  the  culture  of  the  Arabs  than  was  any  other 
portion  of  the  early  S{)anish  literature. 


of  the  Koran.^^    This  is  tlie  work,  I  oftea  approved.      See  

suppose,  to  which  Blanco  White  al-  Review,  Tom.  IV.  p.  31,  the     , 

ludes  (Varicdades,  Tom.  11.  pp.  45,  traoslation  of  Bouterwek,  Tom.  I.  p. 

46).    The  theory  of  Conde  bis  beeo  164,  etc. 
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ORIGIN  AND  FORM  OF  BALLADS. 


Ill 


Indee4,  it  does  not  seem  reasonable  to  seek,  in  the 
East  or  elsewhere,  a  foreign  origin  for  the  mere  form 
of  the  Spanish  ballads.  Their  metrical  structure  is  so 
simple,  that  we  can  readily  >^^icta  ^f,  \rx  liavf^  prp^apnf/^ 
itself  as  soon  as  verse  of  anjr  sortjwiaaJelt  to  be  a  popu- 
lar  wajit»  They  consist  merelv  of  those  f^jightr»y^]»^blft 
lines  which  are  composed  with  great  facility  in  other 
languages  as  well  as  the  Castilian,  and  which  in  the  old 
ballads  are  the  more  easy,  as  the  number  of  feet  pre* 
scribed  for  each  verse  is  little  regarded.^  Sometimes, 
though  rarely,  they  are  broken  into  stanzas  of  four  lines, 
thence  called  redondillas  or  roundelays;  and  some  of 
them  have  rhymes  in  the  second  and  fourth  lines  of 
each  stanza,  or  in  the  first  and  fourth,  as  in  the  similar 
stanzas  of  other  modem  languages.  Their  promin«it 
peculiarity,  however,  and  one  which  they  have  succeed- 
ed in  impressing  upon  a  very  large  portion  of  all  the 
national  poetry,  is  one  which,  being  found  to  prevail 


7  Argote  de  Molina  (Diaeurso  sobre 
la  Poesia  Castellana,  in  Conde  Laca* 
nor,  1575,  f.  92)  will  haTe  it  that  the 
ballad  yerse  of  Spain  is  quite  the 
same  with  the  eight-syllable  verse  in 
Greek,  Latin,  lulian,  and  French ; 
"  but,*'  he  adds,  "it  is  properly 
native  to  Spain,  in  whose  language  it 
is  found  earlier  than  in  any  other 
modem  tongue,  and  in  Spanish  alone 
it  has  all  the  grace,  gentleness,  and 
spirit  that  are  more  peculiar  to  the 
Spanish  genius  than  to  any  other." 
The  only  example  he  cites  in  proof 
of  this  position  is  the  Odes  of  Ronsard, 
—  "the  most  excellent  Ronsard,"  as 
he  calls  him,—  then  at  the  height  of 
his  euphuistical  reputation  in  France ; 
but  Ronsard's  odes  are  miserablv  un- 
like the  freedom  and  spirit  of  the 
Spanish  ballads.  (See  Odes  de  Ron- 
sard,  Paris,  1573,  18mo,  Tom.  II.  pp. 
62,  139.)  The  nearest  approach  that 
[  recollect  to  the  mere  measure  of 
the   ancient    Spanish   ballad,  where 


there  was  bo  thought  of  imitating  it, 
is  in  a  few  of  the  old  French  Fabli- 
aux, in  Chaucer's  "  House  of  Fame," 
and  in  some  passages  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  poetry.  Jacob  Grimm,  in  his 
"  Silva  de  Romances  Viejoe,"  (Vien- 
na, 1815,  18mo,)  taken  chiefly  from 
the  collection  of  1555,  has  printed  the 
ballads  he  gives  us  as  if  their  lines 
were  originally  of  fourteen  or  sixteen 
syllables ;  so  that  one  of  his  lines  em- 
braces two  of  those  in  the  old  Ro- 
manceros.  His  reason  was,  that  their 
epic  nature  and  character  required 
such  long  verses,  which  are  in  fact 
substantially  the  same  with  those  in 
the  old  "Poem  of  the  Cid."  But 
his  theory,  which  was  not  generally 
adopted,  is  sufSciently  answered  by 
V.  A.  Huber,  in  his  excellent  tract, 
"  De  Primitiva  Cantilenarum  Populari- 
um  Epicarum  (vulgo,  Romances)  apud 
Hispanoe  Forma,"  (Berolini,  1844, 
4to,)  and  in  his  preface  to  his  edition 
of  the  <<  Ghrdoica  del  ad,"  ISU. 
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in  no  other  literature,  may  be  claimed  to  have  ifja  origin 
in  Spain,  and  becomes,  therefore,  an  important  circum- 
stance in  the  history  of  Spanish  poetical  culture.® 

The  peculiarity  to  which  we  refer  is  that  of  the  as(h 
nante^  —  an  imperfect  rhyme  confined  to  the  vowels,  and 
beginning  with  the  last  accented  one  in  the  line;  so 
that  it  embraces  sometimes  only  the  very  last  syllable, 
and  sometimes  goes  back  to  the  penulmDats  or  even 
the  aatepenultifiMkte:  It  is  contradistinguished  from  the 
consonante,  or  full  rhyme,  which  is  made  both  by  the 
consonants  and  vowels  in  the  concluding  syllable  or  syl- 
lables of  the  line,^and  which  is,  therefore,  just  what 
rhyme  is  in  English.^  Thus,/er&  and  Juror j  cdsa  and 
abdrca^  tnfdmia  and  cantrdria,  are  good  asonantes  in 
the  first  and  third  ballads  of  the  Cid,  just  as  m&l  and 
desledl^  voldre  and  cagdre^  are  good  consonantes  in  the 
old  ballad  of  the  Marquis  of  Mantua,  cited  by  Don 
Quixote.     The  asonante,  therefore,  is  _  something  be- 

8  The  only  suggestion  I  have  noticed  Mm.  The  imperfect  rhyme  of  the  an- 
afiecting  this  statement  is  to  be  found  cient  Gaelic  seems  to  have  been  differ- 
in  the  Repertorio  Americano,  (L6n-  ent  from  the  Spanish  asonanie,  and,  at 
dres,  1827,  Tom.  11.  pp.  21,  etc.,)  any  rate,  can  have  had  nothing  to  do 
where  the  writer,  who,  I  believe,  is  with  it.  Logan's  Scottish  Gael,  Lon- 
Don  Andres  Belle,  endeavours  to  trace  don,  1831,  Svo,  Vol.  II.  p.  241. 
the  asonantc  to  the  "  Vita  Mathildis,"  •  Cervantes,  in  his  *<  Amante  Libe- 
a  Latin  poem  of  the  twelfth  century,  ral,"  calls  them  consanandas  or  conso- 
reprinted  by  Muratori,  (Rerum  ItaU-  nantes  dificuiiosas.  No  doubt,  their 
carum  Scriptores,  Mediolani,  1725,  greater  difficulty  caused  them  to  be 
fol.,  Tom.  V.  pp.  335,  etc.,)  and  to  a  less  used  than  the  asonantes.  Juan 
manuscript  Anglo-Norman  poem,  of  de  la  Enzina,  in  his  little  treatise  on 
the  same  century,  on  the  fabulous  Castilian  Verse,  Cap.  7,  written  before 
iourney  of  Charlemagne  to  Jerusalem.  1500,  explains  these  two  forms  of 
But  the  Latin  poem  is,  I  believe,  sin-  rhyme,  and  says  that  the  old  roman- 
gular  in  tliis  attempt,  and  was,  no  ces"  no  van  verdaderos consonantes." 
doubt,  wholly  unknown  in  Spain ;  and  Curious  remarks  on  the  asonantes  arc 
the  Anglo-Norman  poem,  which  has  to  be  found  in  Renjifo,  **  Arte  Poetica 
since  been  published  by  Michel,  (Lon-  Espafiola,"  (Salamanca,  1592,  4to, 
don,  1836,  12mo,)  with  curious  notes.  Cap.  34,)  and  the  additions  to  it  in 
turns  out  to  be  rhymed,  Uiough  not  the  edition  of  1727  (4to,  p.  418) ;  to 
carefully  or  regularly.  Raynouard,  in  which  may  well  be  joineil  the  philo- 
the  Journal  des  Savants,  (February,  sophical  suggestions  of  Martinez  de  la 
1833,  p.  70,)  made  the  same  mistake  Rosa,  Obras,  Paris,  1827j  12mo,Tom. 
with  the  writer  in  the  Rejpertorio;  I.  pp.  202-204. 
probably  in  consequence  of  following 
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tween  Qur  blank  verse  and  onr  rhyme,  and  the  art  of 
using  it  is  easily  acquired  in  a  languagej^e .  the  Cas- 
tilian,  abounding  in^ypwels,  anci^^waya.  ^viiig  to  the 
same  vowel  the  same  value.  ^^  In  the  old  ballads,  it 
generally  recurs  with  every  other  line;  and,  from  the 
facility  with  which  it  can  be  found,  the  same  asonante 
is  frequently  continued  through  the  whole  of  the  poem 
in  which  it  occurs,  whether  the  poem  be  longer  or  short- 
er. But  even  with  this  embarrassment,  the  structure  of 
the  ballad  is  so  simple,  that,  while  Sarmiento  has  un- 
dertaken to  show  how  Spanish  prose  from  the  twelfth 
century  downwards  is  often  written  unconsciously  in 
eight-syllable  asonantes^^^  Sepulveda  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury actually  converted  large  portions  of  the  old  chron- 
icles into  the  same  ballad  measure,  with  little  change  of 
their  original  phraseology ;  *^  two  circimistances  which, 
taken  together,  show  mdisputably  that  there  can  be  no 
wide  interval  between  the  common  structure  of  Spanish 
prose  and  this  earliest  form  of  Spanish  verse.      If  to 

10  A  great  poetic  license  was  intro-  the  "  CT6nica  General,"  (Parte  III.  f. 
duced  before  long  into  the  use  of  tlie  77.  a,  ed.  1604,)  where  Velasquez,  per- 
asonante,  as  there  had  been,  in  an-  suading  his  nephews,  the  Infantes  de 
tiquity,  into  the  use  of  the  Greek  and  Lara,  to  go  against  the  Moors,  despite 
Latin  measures,  until  the  sphere  of  of  certain  ill  auguries,  says, '*  St>6ri7t05 
the  asonante  became,  as  Clemencin  estos  agveros  que  oystes  mucho  son 
well  says,  extremely  wide.  Thus,  u  buenos ;  ca  nos  dan  a  entender  que 
and  0  were  held  to  be  asonante,  as  in  ganaremos  muy  gran  algo  de  lo  ageno, 
Venus  and  Minos;  i  and  e,  as  in  Pans  e  de  lo  nuesiro  nan  perderemos;  efizol 

\  and  males;  a  diphthong  with  a  vowel,  muy  mal  Don  NuHo  Salido  en  non 

as  gracta  and  alma,  cuitas  and  bvrlos ;  t)enir  combusco,  e  mande  Dios  que  se  ar- 

and  other  similar  varieties,  which,  in  repienta,^^  etc.     Now,  in  Sepulveda, 

the  times  of  Lope  de  Vega  and  G<5n-  (Komances,   Anvers,   1551,   ISmo,  f. 

gora,  made  the  permitted  combinations  11),  in  the  ballad  beginning  **  Uega- 

all  but  indefinite,  and  the  composition  dos  son  los  Infantes,''  we  have  these 

of  asonante  verses  indefinitely  easy,  lines  :  — 
Don   Quixote,  ed.   Clemencin,  Tom.  c^aw-o.  *.«. /,ir.,*,.«. 

.  pp.  271 ,  272,  note.  Pai»  nos  gnn  bien  sorian. 

11  Poesia  Espafiola,  Madrid,  1775,  Votqw  nos  dan  a  enteitdcr 
Afn    ttnt*    AOO     A*ii\  Q"*  **'•"  "<*  sucedicra. 

t«  T       *'^i  "  **'"•  Ganaremos  grande  victoria, 

'3  It  would  be  easy  to  give  many  Nada  no  se  verdUra, 

specimens  of  ballads  made  from  the  oZ^iS^lo^non'^ia 

old  chronicles,  but  for  the  present  pur-  Mdnde  Dios  que  se  arrqiienta,  etc. 

pose  I  will  take  only  a  few  lines  nom 

VOL,    I.  15  J* 
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all  this  we  add  the  national  recitatives  in  which  the 
ballads  have  been  sung  down  to  our  own  days,  and 
the  national  dances  by  which  they  have  been  accom- 
panied,^^ we  shall  probably  be  persuaded,  not  only  that 
the  form  of  the  Spanish  ballad  is  as  purely  national  in 
its  origin  as  the  asonante^  which  is  its  prominent  char- 
acteristic, but  that  this  form  is  more  happily  fitted  to  its 
especial  purposes,  and  more  easy  in  its  practical  appli- 
cation to  them,  than  any  other  into  which  popular  po- 
etry has  fallen  in  ancient  or  modem  times.^* 

A  metrical  form  so  natural  and  obvious  became  a 
favorite  at  once,  and  continued  so.  From  the  ballads  it 
soon  passed  into  other  departments  of  the  national  po- 
etry, especially  the  lyrical.     At  a  later  period,  the  great 


^3  Duran,  Romances  Caballarescos, 
Madrid,  1832, 12mo,  PnSlogo,  Tom.  I. 
pp.  xvi.,xvii.,  with  xxxv.,  note  (14). 

1^  The  peculiarities  of  a  metrical 
form  80  entirely  national  can,  I  sup- 
pose, be  well  understood  only  by  an 
example ;  and  I  will,  therefore,  give 
here,  in  the  original  Spanish,  a  few 
lines  from  a  spirited  and  well-known 
Ijallad  of  Gdngora,  which  I  select,  be- 
cause they  have  been  translated  into 
English  asonantes,  by  a  writer  in  the 
Retrospective  Review,  whose  excel- 
lent version  follows,  and  may  serve 
still  further  to  explain  and  illustrate 
the  measure :  — 

Aquel  rayo  de  la  guerra, 
Alferes  mayor  delr^yno, 
Tan  galan  como  valiente, 

Y  tan  noble  como  fkiro, 
De  Io9  mozoa  embidiado, 

Y  admirado  de  los  vi^jos, 

Y  de  las  ninos  y  el  vulgo 
Senalado  con  el  dido, 

KI  querido  de  las  dainaa, 
Por  cortesano  y  diacrilo, 
Hijo  hasta  alii  res[alado 
De  la  furtuna  y  el  tirmpo,  etc. 

Obnu,  Madrid,  1654,  4to,  f.  83. 

This  rhyme  is  perfectly  perceptible 
to  any  ear  well  accustomed  to  Spanish 
poetry,  and  it  must  be  admitted,  I 
think,  that,  when,  as  in  the  ballad  cit- 
i^d,  it  embraces  two  of  the  concluding 
vowels  of  the  line,  and  is  continued 


through  the  whole  poem,  the  effect, 
even  upon  a  foreigner,  is  that  of  a 
graceful  ornament,  which  satisfies 
without  fatiguing.  In  English,  how- 
ever, where  our  vowels  have  such  va- 
rious powers,  and  where  the  consonanu 
preponderate,  the  case  is  quite  differ- 
ent. This  is  plain  in  the  following 
translation  of  the  preceding  lines,  made 
with  spirit  and  truth,  but  failing  to 

§  reduce  the  effect  of  the  Spanish .  In- 
eed,  the  rhyme  can  hardly  be  said  t« 
be  perceptible  except  to  the  eye,  though 
the  measure  and  its  cadences  are  nice- 
ly managed. 

"  He  the  thnnderbolt  of  baUle, 
Ha  the  fint  Alferax  uiled, 
Who  as  courteous  is  as  valiant, 
And  the  noblest  as  the  ftercest ; 
He  who  hy  oar  youth  is  envied. 
HomMned  by  our  gravest  ancients, 
fiy  our  youth  In  crowds  distinguished 
Bv  a  thousand  pointed  fingers; 
He  beloved  by  Atirest  damsels. 
For  discretion  and  politeness, 
Cherished  son  of  time  and  fortune, 
Bearing  all  their  gifts  divinest,"  etc. 
.Retrospective  Review,  Vol.  IV.  p.  35. 

Another  specimen  of  English  aso 
nantes  is  to  be  found  in  13owring'« 
**  Ancient  Poetry  of  Spain  "  (London, 
1824,  ISmo,  p.  107)  ;  but  the  result 
is  substantially  the  same,  and  always 
must  be,  from  the  difference  between 
the  two  languages. 
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mass  of  the  true  Spanish  drama  came  to  rest  upon  it  ; 
and  before  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  more 
verses  had  probably  been  written  in  it  than  in  all  the 
other  measures  used  by  Spanish  poets.  Lope  de  Vega 
declared  it  to  be  fitted  for  aU  styles  of  composition,  even 
the  gravest;  and  his  judgment  was  sanctioned  in  his 
owTi  time,  and  has  been  justified  in  ours,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  this  peculiar  form  of  verse  to  long  epic  stories.*^ 
The  eight-syllable  asonante^  therefore,  may  be  consid- 
ered as  now  known  and  used  in  every  department  of 
Spanish  poetry ;  and  since  it  has,  firom  the  first,  been  a 
chief  element  in  that  poetry,  we  may  well  believe  it  will 
continue  such  as  long  as  what  is  most  original  in  the 
national  genius  continues  to  be  cultivated. 

Some  of  the  ballads  embodied  in  this  genuinely  Cas- 
tilian  measure  are,  no  doubt,  very  ancient.  That  such 
ballads  existed  in  the  earliest  times,  their  very  name, 
Romances^  may  intimate ;  since  it  seems  to  imply  that 
they  were,  at  some  period,  the  only  poetry  known  in 
the  Romance  language  of  Spain ;  and  such  a  period  can 
have  been  no  other  than  the  one  immediately  following 
the  formation  of  the  language  itself.  Popular  poetry 
of  some  sort  —  and  more  probably  ballad  poetry  than 
any  other  —  was  sung  concerning  the  achievements  of 
the  Cid  as  early  as  1147.^®     A  century  later  than  this, 

1^  SpcakinfT  of  the  ballad  verses,  he  Moro  Exposito,"  in  two  volumes,  1834. 

sajrs,  (rrologo  a  las  Rimas  Humanas,  The  example  of  Lope  de  Vega,  in  the 

Obras  Suellas,  Tom.    IV.,   Madrid,  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  and  begin- 

1776,  4to,  p.  176,)  **  I  regard  them  ninp  of  the  seventeenth  centuries,  no 

as  capable,  not  only  of  expressing  and  doubt  did  much  to  give  currency  to  the 

setting  forth  any  idea  whatever  with  asonantes,  which,  from  that  time,  have 

easy  sweetness,  but  carrying  through  been  more  used  than  they  were  earlier. 
ffny  grave  action  in  a  versified  poem. "        16   Sec  the  barbarous  Latin  poem 

His  prediction  was  fulfilled  in  his  own  printed  by  Sandoval,  at  the  end  of  his 

time  by  the  "  Fernando  "  of  Vera  y  **  Historia  de  los  Reyes  de  Castilla," 

Figueroa,  along  epic   published  in  etc.  (Pamplona,  1615,  fol.,  f.  193).    It 

1632,  and  in  ours  by  the  very   attrac-  isonthetakingof  Almeriain  1147,  and 

tive  narrative  poem  of  Don  Angel  de  seems  to  have  been  written  by  an  eye- 

Saavedra,  Duke  de  Rivas,  entitled  <*  El  witness. 
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but  earKer  than  the  prose  of  the  "  Fuero  Juzgo,"  Saint 
Ferdinand,  after  the  capture  of  Seville  in  1248,  gave 
allotments  or  repartimientos  to  two  poets  who  had  been 
with  him  during  the  siege,  Nicolas  de  los  Romances^ 
and  Domingo  Abad  de  los  Romances^  the  first  of 
whom  continued  for  some  time  afterwards  to  inhabit 
the  rescued  city  and  exercise  his  vocation  as  a  poet.*'^ 
In  the  next  reign,  or  between  1252  and  1280,  such 
poets  are  again  mentioned.  A  joglaressa^  or  female 
ballad-singer,  is  introduced  into  the  poem  of  "  Apollo- 
nius,"  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  soon  after 
the  year  1250;  ^®  and  in  the  Code  of  Laws  of  Alfonso  the 
Tenth,  prepared  about  1260,  good  knights  are  com- 
manded to  listen  to  no  poetical  tales  of  the  ballad-sing- 
ers except  such  as  relate  to  feats  of  arms.^®  In  the 
"  General  Chronicle,"  also,  compiled  soon  afterwards  by 
the  same  prince,  mention  is  made  more  than  once  of 
poetical  gestes  or  tales;  of  "what  the  ballad-singers 
(Juglares)  sing  in  their  chants,  and  tell  in  their  tales  " ; 
and  "  of  what  we  hear  the  ballad-singers  tell  in  their 

17  The  authority  for  this  is  sufficient,  if  any  kind  of  popular  poetry  is  meant 

though  the  fact  itself  of  a  man  being  by  it,  what  was  it  likely  to  be,  at  so 

named  from  the  sort  of  poetry  he  com-  early  a  period,  but  ballad  poetry  ?  The 

poeed  is  a  singular  one.    It  is  found  in  verses,  however,  which  Ortiz  de  Zu- 

Diego  Ortiz  de  Zuniga,  "Anales  Ec-  fSiga,  on  the  authority  of  Argote  de 

clesia8tico8ySeglaresdeSevilla,"(Se-  Molina,  attributes  (p.  815)  to  Domin- 

villa,  1677,  fol.,  pp.  14,  90,  815,  etc.) .  go  Abad  de  los  Romances,  are  not  his ; 

He  took  it,  he  says,  from  the  original  they  are  by  the  Arcipreste  de  Hita. 

documents  of  the  rcpor/imien/o*,  which  See  Sanchez,  Tom.  IV.  p.  166. 
he  describes  minutely  as  having  been        ^^  Stanzas  4S6,  427,  483-495,  ed. 

used  by  Argote  de  Molina,  (Preface  Paris,  1844,  8vo. 
and  p.  815,)  and  from  documents  in  the        ^^  Partida  H.  Tit.  XXI.  Leyes  20, 

archives  of  the  Cathedral.    The  re-  21.    ^'Neither  let  the  singers  (/u^^- 

partimiento,  or  distribution  of  lands  and  res)  rehearse  before  them  other  songs 

other  spoils  in  a  city,  from  which,  as  (cantares)  than  those  of  military  gestes, 

Mariana  tells  us,  a  hundred  thousand  or  those  that  relate  feats  of  arms.*' 

Moors  emigrated  or  were  expelled.  The  juglares — a  word  that  comes 

was  a  serious  matter,  and  the  docu-  from  the  Latin  locu/orts  —  were  orig- 

ments  in  relation  to  it  seem  to  have  inally  strolling  ballad-singers,  like  the 

been  ample  and  exact.   (Zufiiga,  Pref-  jongleurs,  but  afVerwards  sunk  to  be 

ace,  and  pp.  31,  62,  66,  etc.)    The  jesters  and >^^5.  See  Clemencin's 

meaning  of  the  word  Romance  in  this  curious  note  to  Don  Quixote,  Parte  II. 

place  is  a  more  doubtful  matter.    But  c  31. 
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chants"; — implying  that  the  achievements  of  Bernardo 
del  Carpio  and  Charlemagne,  to  which  these  phrases  re- 
fer, were  as  familiar  in  the  popular  poetry  used  in  the 
composition  of  this  fine  old  chronicle  as  we  know  they 
have  been  since  to  the  whole  Spanish  people  through 
the  very  ballads  we  still  possess.® 

It  seems,  therefore,  not  easy  to  escape  from  the  con- 
clusion, to  which  Argote  de  Molina,  the  most  sagacious 
of  the  early  Spanish  critics,  arrived  nearly  three  centu- 
ries ago,  that  "  in  these  old  ballads  is,  in  truth,  perpet- 
uated the  memory  of  times  past,  and  that  they  consti- 
tute a  good  part  of  those  ancient  Castilian  stories  used 
by  King  Alfonso  in  his  history";^*  a  conclusion  at 
which  we  should  arrive,  even  now,  merely  by  reading 
with  care  large  portions  of  the  Chronicle  itself.^ 

One  more  fact  will  conclude  what  we  know  of  their 
early  history.  It  is,  that  ballads  were  foimd  among  the 
poetry  of  Don  John  Manuel,  the  nephew  of  Alfonso 
the  Tenth,  which  Argote  de  Molina  possessed,  and  in- 
tended to  publish,  but  which  is  now  lost.®  This  brings 
our  slight  knowledge  of  the  whole  subject  down  to  the 
death  of  Don  John  in  1347.  But  from  this  period  — 
the  same  with  that  of  the  Archpriest  of  Hita  —  we  al- 
most lose  sight,  not  only  of  the  ballads,  but  of  all  gen- 
uine Spanish  poetry,  whose  strains  seem  hardly  to  have 
been  heard  during  the  horrors  of  the  reign  of  Peter  the 
Cruel,  the  contested  succession  of  Henry  of  Trastamara, 

30  CnSnicaGreneral,  Valladolid,  1604,  been  indebted  to  older  poetical  mate- 

Parte  III.  ff.  30,  33,  45.  rials. 

^^  El  Conde  Lucanor,  1575.  Dia-  ^  Discurso,  Conde  Liicanor,  ed. 
curso  de  la  Poesia  Castellana  por  Ar-  1575,  AT.  02.  a,  03.  b.  The  poetry  con- 
note de  Molina,  f.  03.  a.  tained  in  the  Cancioneros  Generales, 

«  The  end  of  the  Second  Part  of  from  1511  to  1573,  and  bearing  the 

the    General    Chronicle,    and    much  name  of  Don  John  Manuel,  is,  as  we 

of  the   third,  relating   to   the  great  have  already  explained,  the  work  of 

heroes    of    the   early   Castilian   and  Don  John  Manuel  of  Portugal,  who 

Leonese  history,  seem  to  me  to  have  died  in  1524. 
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and  the  Portuguese  wars  of  John  the  First.  And  even 
when  its  echoes  come  to  us  again  in  the  weak  reign  of 
John  the  Second,  which  stretches  down  to  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  it  presents  itself  with  few  of 
the  attributes  of  the  old  national  character.^  It  is  be- 
come of  the  court,  courtly ;  and  therefore,  though  the 
old  and  true-hearted  ballads  may  have  lost  none  of  the 
popular  favor,  and  were  certainly  preserved  by  the 
fidelity  of  popular  tradition,  we  find  no  further  distinct 
record  of  them  until  the  end  of  this  century  and  the 
beginning  of  the  one  that  followed,  when  the  mass  of 
the  people,  whose  feelings  they  embodied,  rose  to  such 
a  degree  of  consideration,  that  their  peculiar  poetry 
came  into  the  place  to  which  it  was  entitled,  and  which 
it  has  maintained  ever  since.  This  was  in  the  reigns  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  of  Charles  the  Fifth. 

But  these  few  historical  notices  of  ballad  poetry  are, 
except  those  which  point  to  its  early  origin,  too  slight 
to  be  of  much  value.  Indeed,  imtil  after  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  it  is  difficult  to  find  ballads  writ- 
ten by  known  authors ;  so  that,  when  we  speak  of  the 
Old  Spanish  Ballads,  we  do  not  refer  to  the  few  whose 
period  can  be  settled  with  some  accuracy,  but  to  the 
great  mass  found  in  the  "Romanceros  Generales"  and 
elsewhere,  whose  authors  and  dates  are  alike  unknown. 
This  mass  consists  of  above  a  thousand  old  poems,  un- 
equal in  length  and  still  more  imequal  in  merit,  com- 
posed between  the  period  when  verse  first  appeared  in 
Spain  and  the  time  when  such  verse  as  that  of  the 
ballads  was  thought  worthy  to  be  written  down ;  the 
whole  bearing  to  the  mass  of  the  Spanish  people,  their 

94  The  Marquis  of  Santillana,  in    I.,)  speaks  of  the  Romances  e  cantares, 
his  well-known  letter,  (Sanchez,  Tom.    but  very  slightly. 
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feelings,  passions,  and  character,  the  same  relations  that 
a  single  ballad  bears  to  the  character  of  the  individual 
author  who  produced  it. 

For  a  long  time,  of  course,  these  primitive  national 
ballads  existed  only  in  the  memories  of  the  common 
people,  ifrom  whom  they  sprang,  and  were  preserved 
through  successive  ages  and  long  traditions  onlyJ)y^he 
interests  and  feelings  that  originally  gave  them  birth. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  reasonably  hope  Jthat  we' now" 
read  any  of  them  exactly  as  they  were  first  composed 
aSd  simg,  or  that  there  are  many  to  which  we  can  as- 
sign a  definite  age  with  any  gopd  degre^of^prqbability. 
No  doubt,  we  may  still  possess  some  which,  with  little 
change  in  their  simple  thoughts  and  melody,  were 
among  the  earliest  breathings  of  that  popular  enthu- 
siasm which,  between  the  twelfth  and  the  fifteenth 
centuries,  was  carrying  the  Christian  Spaniards  onward 
to  the  emancipation  of  their  country;  ballads  which 
were  heard  amidst  the  valleys  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  or 
on  the  banks  of  the  Turia  and  the  Guadalquivir,  with 
the  first  tones  of  the  language  that  has  since  spread 
itself  through  the  whole  Peninsula.  But  the  idle  min- 
strel, who,  in  such  troubled  times,  sought  a  precarious 
subsistence  from  cottage  to  cottage,  or  the  thoughtless 
soldier,  who,  when  the  battle  was  over,  sung  its  achieve- 
ments to  his  guitar  at  the  door  of  his  tent,  could  not  be 
expected  to  look  beyond  the  passing  moment ;  so  that, 
if  their  unskilled  verses  were  preserved  at  all,  they  must 
have  been  preserved  by  those  who  repeated  them  from 
memory,  changing  their  tone  and  language  with  the 
changed  feelings  of  the  times  and  events  that  chanced 
to  recall  them.  Whatever,  theUj  belongs  to  this  earliest 
period  belongs,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  unchronicled 
^popular  life  and  character  of  which  it  was  a  part ;  and 
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although  many  of  the  ballads  thus  produced  may  have 
survived  to  our  own  day,  many  more,  undoubtedly,  lie 
buried  with  the  poetical  hearts  that  gave  them  birth. 

This,  indeed,  is  the  great  difBiculty  in  relation  to  all 
researches  concerning  the  oldest  Spanish  ballads.  The 
very  excitement  of  the  national  spirit  that  warmed  them 
into  life  was  the  result  of  an  age  of  such  violence  and 
suffering,  that  the  ballads  it  produced  failed  to  com- 
mand such  an  interest  as  would  cause  them  to  be  writ- 
ten down. .  Individual  poems,  like  that  of  the  Cid,  or 
the  works  of  individual  authors,  like  those  of  the  Arch- 
priest  of  Hita  or  Don  John  Manuel,  were,  of  course, 
cared  for,  and,  perhaps,  from  time  to  time  transcribed. 
But  the  popular  poetry  was  neglected.  Even  when  the 
special  "  Cancioneros  " — which  were  collections  of  what- 
ever v,erses  the  person  who  formed  them  happened  to 
fancy,  or  was  able  to  find^  —  began  to  come  in  fash- 
ion, during  the  reign  of  John  the  Second,  the  bad  taste 
of  the  time  caused  the  old  national  literature  to  be  so 
entirely  overlooked,  that  not  a  single  ballad  occurs  in 
either  of  them. 

The  first  printed  ballads,  therefore,  are  to  be  sought 
in  the  earliest  edition  of ^hej^  Cancioneros  Generales," 
compiled  by  Fprnnndn  jtgT^QaatJlJpj  and  prinf^pd  at  Va-^ 
lencia  in  1511.  Their  number,  including  fragments 
and  imitations,  is  thirty-seven,  of  which  nineteen  are 
by  authors  whose  names  are  given,  and  who,  like  Don 
John  Manuel  of  Portugal,  Alonso  de  Cartagena,  Juan 
de  la  Enzina,  and  Diego  de  San  Pedro,  are  known  to 
have  flourished  in  the  period  between  1450  and  1500,  or 

«5  Cancion,  Canzone,  Chansos,  in  tori,  Modena,  1829,  Svo,  d.  29.)  In 
the  Romance  language,  signified  origi-  this  way,  Cancionero  in  Spanish  was 
nally  any  kind  of  poetry,  because  all  lon^  understood  to  mean  simply  a  col- 
poetry,  or  almost  all,  was  then  sung,  lection  of  poetry,  —  sometimes  aU  by 
(Giovanni  Galvani,  Poesia  dei  Trova-  one  author,  sometimes  by  many. 
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who,  like  Lope  de  Sosa,  appear  so  often  in  the  collec- 
tions of  that  age,  that  they  may  be  fairly  assumed  to 
have  belonged  to  it.  Of  the  remainder,  several  seem 
much  more  ancient,  and  are,  therefore,  more  curious 
and  important. 

The  first,  for  instance,  called  "  Count  Claros,"  is  the 
fragment  of  an  old  ballad' afterwards  printed  in  full.  It 
is  inserted  in  this  Cancionero  on  account  of  an  elabo- 
rate gloss  made  on  it  in  the  Provencal  maimer  by  Fran- 
cisco de  Leon,  as  well  as  on  account  of  an  imitation  of 
it  by  Lope  de  Sosa,  and  a  gloss  upon  the  imitation  by 
Soria ;  all  of  which  follow,  and  leave  little  doubt  that 
the  ballad  itself  had  long  been  known  and  admired. 
The  fragment,  which  alone  is  curious,  consists  of  a  dia- 
logue between  the  Count  Claros  and  his  uncle,  the 
Archbishop,  on  a  subject  and  in  a  tone  which  made 
the  name  of  the  Count,  as  a  true  lover,  pass  almost 
into  a  proverb. 

'*  It  grieves  iiie,  Count,  it  grieves  my  heart, 

That  thus  they  urge  thy  fate  ; 
Since  this  fond  guilt  upon  thy  part 

Was  still  no  crime  of  state. 
For  all  the  errors  love  can  bring 

Deserve  not  mortal  pain  ; 
And  I  have  knelt  before  the  king, 

To  free  thee  from  thy  chain. 
But  he,  the  king,  with  angry  pride 

Would  hear  no  word  I  spoke ; 
*  The  sentence  is  pronounced,'  he  cried ; 

*  Who  may  its  power  revoke  ? ' 
The  Infanta's  love  you  won,  he  says, 

When  you  her  guardian  were. 
0  cousin,  less,  if  you  were  wise, 

For  ladies  you  would  care. 
For  he  that  labors  most  for  them 

Your  fate  will  always  prove ; 
Since  death  or  ruin  none  escape. 

Who  trust  their  dangerous  love." 

VOL.    I.  16  K 
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'^  O  uncle,  uncle,  words  like  these 

A  true  heart  never  hears ; 
For  I  would  rather  die  to  please 

llian  live  and  not  be  theirs."  ^6 

The  next  is  also  a  fragment,  and  relates,  with  great 
simplicity,  an  incident  which  belongs  to  the  state  of 
society  that  existed  in  Spain  between  the  thirteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  when  the  two  races  were  much 
mingled  together  and  always  in  conflict. 

I  was  the  Moorish  maid,  Morayma, 

I  was  that  maiden  dark  and  fair,  — 
A  Christian  came,  he  seemed  in  sorrow, 

Full  of  falsehood  came  he  there. 
Moorish  he  spoke,  —  he  spoke  it  well,  — 

**  Open  the  door,  thou  Moorish  maid, 
So  shalt  thou  be  by  Allah  blessed. 

So  shall  I  save  ray  forfeit  head." 
<*  But  how  can  I,  alone  and  weak, 

Unbar,  and  know  not  who  is  there? " 
'<  But  I  'm  the  Moor,  the  Moor  Mazote, 

The  brother  of  thy  mother  dear. 
A  Christian  fell  beneath  my  hand. 

The  Alcalde  comes,  he  comes  apace. 
And  if  thou  open  not  thy  door, 

I  perish  here  before  thy  face." 
I  rose  in  haste,  I  rose  in  fear, 

I  seized  my  cloak,  I  missed  my  vest, 
And,  rushing  to  the  fatal  door, 

I  threw  it  wide  at  his  behest.*' 

26  The  whole  ballad,  with  a  differ-  §?*  *°*inT? '^rfSS?" 

ent  reading  of  the  passage  here  trans^  SapUquTpo/rS  J^Eej, 

lated,  is  in  the  Cancionero  de  Roman-  Cm  manduM  de  llbnr;' 

ces  Sa,ag<»sa,  1550  l^o,  Parte  H.  ""^  ^t^JETcS^iic. 
f.  188,  beginnmg  **  Media  noche  era 

por  hilo/'    Often,  however,   as  the  The  beginning  of  this  ballad  in  the 

adventures  of  the  Count  Claros  are  al-  complete  copy  from  the  Saragossa  Ro- 

luded  to  in  the  old  Spanish  poetry,  mancero  shows  that  it  was  composed 

there  is  no  trace  of  them  in  the  old  before  clocks  were  known, 

chronicles.     The  fragment  in  the  text  27  The  forced  alliteration  of  the  first 

begins  thus,  in  the  Cancionero  Gene-  lines,  and  the  phraseology  of  the  whole, 

ral  (1535,  f.  106.  a)  : —  indicate  the  rudeness  of  the  very  early 

Pesame  de  vos,  el  Conde,  CastiUan  :  — 

Porque  assi  os  quieren  matar; 

Porque  el  yerro  que  hezistos  Yo  roera  morm  Mormyma, 

No  rue  mucho  de  culpar ;  Morill*  4  'ua  b^  catar ; 
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The  next  is  complete,  and,  from  its  early  imitations 
and  glosses,  it  must  probably  be  quite  ancient.  It  be- 
gins "  Fonte  frida,  Fonte  frida,"  and  is,  perhaps,  itself 
an  imitation  of  "  Rosa  fresca,  Rosa  fresca,"  another  of 
the  early  and  very  graceful  lyrical  ballads  which  were 
always  so  popular. 

Cooling  fountain,  cooling  fountain, 

Cooling  fountain,  full  of  lore  ! 
Where  the  little  birds  all  gather, 

Thy  refreshing  power  to  prove ; 
All  except  the  widowed  turtle 

Full  of  grief,  the  turtle-dove. 
There  the  traitor  nightingale 

All  by  chance  once  passed  along, 
Uttering  words  of  basest  falsehood 

In  his  guilty,  treacherous  song  : 
"  If  it  please  thee,  gentle  lady, 

I  thy  servant-love  would  be." 
*'  Hence,  begone,  ungracious  traitor, 

Base  deceiver,  hence  from  me ! 
I  nor  rest  upon  green  branches, 

Nor  amidst  the  meadow's  flowers ; 
The  very  wave  my  thirst  that  quenches 

Seek  I  where  it  turbid  pours. 
No  wedded  love  my  soul  shall  know, 

Lest  children's  hearts  my  heart  should  win ; 
No  pleasure  would  I  seek  for,  no ! 

No  consolation  feel  within  ;  — 
So  leave  me  sad,  thou  enemy  ! 

Thou  foul  and  base  deceiver,  go  ! 
For  I  thy  love  will  never  be. 

Nor  ever,  false  one,  wed  thee,  no  !  " 

The  parallel  ballad  of  "  Rosa  fresca,  Rosa  fresca,"  is 


Christiano  vino  a  mi  puerta, 
Cuyiada,  por  me  en^anar. 
Hablome  en  algaravia, 
Como  aquel  que  la  bien  aabe : 
"  Abras  me  las  puertas.  Mora, 
Si  Ala  te  guanle  de  mal!  " 
"  Como  te  abrire,  mezquina. 
Que  no  se  quien  tu  seraa  7  " 
"  Yo  8oy  el  Moro  Ma<^te, 
Hermano  de  la  tu  madre, 
Que  un  Chrisiiano  dejo  muerto ; 


Tras  mi  venia  el  alcalde. 
Sino  me  abres  tu,  mi  vida, 
Aqui  me  Tens  matar." 
Quando  esio  or,  cujtada, 
Qimenceme  a  lerantar ; 
Vlstierame  vn  alroexia, 
No  hallando  mi  brial ; 
Fuerame  para  la  puerta, 
Y  abrila  de  par  en  par. 

Canciooero  Genend,  1535,  £  111.  a. 
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no  less  simple  and  characteristic ;  Bosa  being  the  name 
of  the  lady-love. 

'^  Rose,  fresh  and  fair,  Rose,  fresh  and  fair, 

That  with  love  so  hright  dost  glow. 
When  within  my  arms  I  held  thee, 

I  could  never  serve  thee,  no  ! 
And  now  that  I  would  gladly  s^rve  thee, 

I  no  more  can  see  thee,  no  !  " 

"  The  fault,  my  friend,  the  fault  was  thine, — 

Thy  fault  alone,  and  not  mine,  no ! 
A  message  came,  —  the  words  you  sent, — 

Your  servant  brought  it,  well  you  know. 
And  naught  of  love,  or  loving  bands, 

But  other  words,  indeed,  he  said  : 
That  you,  my  fHend,  in  Leon's  lands 

A  noble  dame  had  long  since  wed ;  — 
A  lady  fair,  as  fair  could  be  ; 
Her  children  bright  as  flowers  to  see." 

**  Who  told  that  tale,  who  spoke  those  words. 

No  truth  he  spoke,  my  lady,  no  ! 
For  Castile's  lands  I  never  saw. 

Of  Leon's  mountains  nothing  know. 
Save  as  a  little  child,  I  ween. 
Too  young  to  know  what  love  should  mean."* 


38  These  two  ballads  are  in  the  Can- 
cionero  of  1535,  ff.  107  and  108  ;  both 
evidently  very  old.  The  use  of  carta 
in  the  last  for  an  unwritten  messa^  is 
one  proof  of  this.  I  give  the  origmals 
of  both  for  their  beauty.    And  first :  — 

Fonie  frlda,  fontc  frida, 
Fonte  frida,  y  con  amor, 
Do  todas  las  arezicaa 
Van  tomar  conMlacion, 
Sino  es  la  tortoHca, 
Que  esta  biuda  y  con  dolor. 
For  ay  fue  a  paaaar 
El  traydor  del  niyaenor ; 
Laa  palabraa  que  el  dezia 
Uenaa  son  de  traicion : 
"  SI  tu  quisleises.  Senora, 
Yo  aeria  tu  aeruidor." 
"Vete  de  ay,  enemigo, 
Malo,  falao,  enganador, 
Que  ni  po9o  en  ramo  verde 
Nl  en  prado  que  tenga  flur ; 
Que  fli  hallo  el  agua  clara, 
Turbia  la  bebia  yo : 
Que  no  quiero  aver  marido, 
Poique  hi  joe  no  haya,  no; 
No  quiero  plaxer  con  allot, 
Ni  roenos  coosolacion. 


Dejame,  triate  enemifo, 
Malo,  falso,  mal  traidor, 

Sue  no  quiero  aer  tu  amiga, 
i  caaar  contigo,  no." 

The  other  is  as  follows :  — 

"  Koaa  fireaca,  Rosa  freaca, 
Tan  garrida  y  con  amor ; 
Quando  yo«  tuve  en  mis  brazoe, 
No  roa  aupe  aervir,  no  I 

Y  agon  quos  aerrlria, 
No  Toa  piiedo  aver,  no !  " 

"  Vueatra  fbe  la  culpa,  amigo, 
Vuestra  ftie,  que  mia,  no  I 
EmMaatM  me  una  carta, 
God  an  ▼oestio  aervidor, 

Y  en  lugar  de  recaudar, 
El  dlzera  otra  rason : 


Alia  en  Uerraa  de  Leon ; 
Que  teneta  muger  bermoaa, 
V  hijoa  oomo  una  flor." 
"  Quien  o«  lo  dizo.  Seoora, 
No  vos  dixo  Terdad,  no ! 

Sue  yo  nunca  entre  en  Cast  ilia, 
i  aUa  en  tierraa  de  Leon, 
Si  no  quando  era  pequcfio, 
Que  no  satria  de  amor." 
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Several  of  the  other  anonymous  ballads  in  this  little, 
collection  are  not  less  curious  and  ancient,  among  which 
may  be  noted  those  beginning,  "Decidme  vos  pensa- 
miento," — "  Que  por  Mayo  era  por  Mayo," — and  "  Du- 
i-andarte,  Durandarte,"  —  together  with  parts  of  those 
beginning,  "Triste  estaba  el  caballero,"  and  "Amara 
yo  una  SeHora."  ^  Most  of  the  rest,  and  all  whose  au- 
thors are  known,  are  of  less  value  and  belong  to  a  later 
period. 

The  Cancionero  of  Castillo,  where  they  appeared, 
was  enlarged  and  altered  in  eight  subsequent  editions, 
the  last  of  which  was  published  in  1573 ;  but  in  all 
of  them  this  Uttle  collection  of  ballads,  as  originally 
printed  in  the  first  edition,  remained  by  itself,  unchang- 
ed, though  in  the  additions  of  newer  poetry  a  modem 
baUad  is  occasionally  inserted.^  It  may,  therefore,  be 
doubted  whether  the  General  Cancioneros  did  much  to 
attract  attention  to  the  ballad  poetry  of  the  country, 
especially  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  they  are  almost 
entirely  filled  with  the  works  of  the  conceited  school 
of  the  period  that  produced  them,  and  were  probably 
little  known  except  among  the  courtly  classes,  who 
placed  small  value  on  what  was  old  and  national  in 
their  poetical  literature.^* 

But  while  the  Cancioneros  were  still  in  course  of  pub- 
lication, a  separate  effort  was  made  in  the  right  direc- 
tion to  preserve  the  old  ballads,  and  proved  successM. 


29  These  ballads  are  in  the  edition  God  of  mj  native  land, 

of  1535,  on  ff.  109,  111,  and  113.  Fo'J'hi^.'r.'STnSr.SS; 

'*^  One  of  the  roost  spirited  of  these  There  is  no  place  for  me. 

later  ballads  in  the  ediUon  of  1573,  jt    ^^    probably    written    by  some 

begins  thus  (f.  373) :  —  homesick  follower  of  Philip  Ilf 

Ay,  Dios  de  mi  iierra.  ^^  Salva  (Catalogue,  London,  1826, 

s^ueis  me  de  aqui  I  8vo,  No.  60)  reckons  nine  Cancione- 

%a^SoS*SframT  "^  Generales,  the  principal  of  which 
will  be  noticed  hereafter. 
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In  IpSOy  Stcvan  G.  de  Nagera  printed,  at^Saagflgam  in 
two  successive  parts,  what  he  called  a  ''  Silva  de  Roman* 
res,"  the  errors  of  which  he  partly  excuses  in  his  Pref- 
ace,  on  the  ground  that  the  memories  of  JfeaSS-fiBD^ 
whom  he  gathered  the  ballads  he  publishes  were  often 
impcrjfcfjt.  Here,  then,  is  the  oldest  of  the jgjopgj^Jjgl- 
lad-books;  one  obviously  taken  from  the  traditions  of 
the  country.  It  is,  therefore,  the  most  curious  and  im- 
portant of  them  alL  A  considerable  number  of  the  short 
poems  it  contains  must,  however,  be  regarded  only  as 
fragments  of  popular  ballads  already  lost ;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  that  on  the  Count  Glares  is  the  complete  one, 
of  which  the  Cancionero,  published  forty  years  earlier, 
had  given  only  such  small  portions  as  its  editor  had 
been  able  to  pick  up ;  both  striking  facts,  which  show, 
in  opposite  ways,  that  the  ballads  here  collected  were 
obtained,  as  the  Preface  says  they  were,  from  the  mem- 
ories of  the  people. 

As  might  be  anticipated  from  such  an  origin,  their 
character  and  tone  are  very  various.  Some  are  con- 
nected with  the  fictions  of  chivalry,  and  the  story  of 
Cliarlemagne ;  the  most  remarkable  of  which  are  those 
on  Gayferos  and  Melisendra,  on  the  Marquis  of  Man- 
tua and  on  Coimt  Irlos.*^  Others,  like  that  of  the 
cross  miraculously  made  for  Alfonso  the  Chaste,  and 
that  on  the  fall  of  Valencia,  belong  to  the  early  his- 
tory of  Spain,^  and  may  well  have  been  among  those 

39  Those  on  Gayferos  bcpin,  **  Es-  cross  for  Alfonso,  A.  D.  794,  as  told 

tabase    la    Condcssa,"     **  Vamonos,  in  the  ballad,  **  Rcynando  el  Rey  Al- 

(lixo  mi  tio,''   and  **  Assentado  esta  fonso,''  in  the   Romancero  of  1S50, 

Gayferos.''    The  two  lonff  ones  on  with  the  same  story  u  told  in  the 

the  Marquis  of  Mantua  and  the  Con-  **Cr6nieaGcnerar'(1604,  Parte  III.  f. 

de  d' Irlos  begin,  **  De   Mantua  sa-  29J;  —  andcompare  the  ballad, *'Apre- 

Ii6  el  Marques,"   and  '*  Eatabase  el  tada    est^    Valencia,''    (Romanoero, 

Conde  d'  Irlos."  1550,)   with  the  **  CuSnici  del  Cid," 

33  Compare  the  story  of  the  an^eb  1593,  c.  183,  p.  154. 
in  disguise,  who  made  the  miraculoiia 
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old  Castilian  ballads  which  Argote  de  Molma  says  were 
used  in  compiling  the  "  General  Chronicle."  And  finally, 
we  have  that  deep,  domestic  tragedy  of  Count  Alarcos, 
which  goes  back  to  some  period  in  the  national  history 
or  traditions  of  which  we  have  no  other  early  record.^ 
Few  among  them,  even  the  shortest  and  least  perfect, 
are  without  interest ;  as,  for  instance,  the  obviously  old 
one  in  which  Virgil  figures  as  a  person  punished  for 
seducing  the  affections  of  a  king's  daughter.^  As  speci- 
mens, however,  of  the  national  tone  which  prevails  in 
most  of  the  collection,  it  is  better  to  read  such  ballads 
as  that  upon  the  rout  of  Eodcric  on  the  eighth  day  of 
the  battle  that  surrendered  Spain  to  the  Moors,^  or  that 
on  Garci  Perez  de  Vargas,  taken,  probably,  from  the 
"Greneral  Chronicle,'*  and  founded  on  a  fact  of  so  much 
consequence  as  to  be  recorded  by  Mariana,  and  so  popu- 
lar as  to  be  referred  to  for  its  notoriety  by  Cervantes.^ 
The  genuine  ballad-book  thus  published  was  so  suc- 

34  It  begins,  **  Retrayida  est^  la  known,  was  treated,  in  the  Middle 
Infanta,''  (Komancero,  1550,)  and  is  Ages,  sometimes  as  a  knight,  and 
one  of  the  most  tender  and  beaatiful    sometimes  as  a  wizard. 

ballads  in  any  language.     There  are  ^  Compare  the  ballads  beginning, 

translations  of  it  by  Bowring  (p.  51)  *'  Las  Huestes  de  Don  Rodrigo,"  and 

and   by  Lockhart  (Spanish   Ballads,  **  Despues  que  el  Rev  Don  Rodrigo,'* 

London,  1823,  4to,  p.  202).     It  has  with  the  **  Crdnica  del  Rey  Don  Ro- 

been  at  least  four  times  brought  into  drigoylaDe8truyciondeE8pafia"(Al- 

a  dramatic  form;  —  viz.,  by  Lope  do  cal§,  1587, fol.,Capp. 238, 254).  There 

Vega,  in  his  ^*  Fuerza  Lastimosa"  ;  is  a  stirring  translation  of  the  first  by 

by  Guillen   de  Castro ;    by  Mira  de  Lockhart,  in  his  **  Ancient  Spanish 

Mescua ;    and  by  Joso  J.  Milanes,  a  Ballads,"  (London,  1823,  4tOy  p.  5,) 

poet  of  Havana,  whose  works  were  — a  work  of  genius  beyond  any  of  the 

printed  there  in  1846  (3  vols.  8vo)  ;  —  sort  known  to  me  in  any  language, 

the  three  last  giving  their  dramas  sim-  ^  Ortiz  de  ZuQiga  (Anales  de  Sevi- 

ply  the  name  of  the  ballad,  —  **  Conde  11a,  Appendix,  p.  831)  gives  this  bal- 

Alarcos."    The  best  of  them  all  is,  lad,  and  says  it  had  been  printed  two 

I  think,  that  of  Mira  de  Mescua,  which  hundred  years.     If  this  be  true,  it  is, 

is  found  in  Vol.  V.  of  the  ^*  Comedias  no  doubt,  the  oldest  printed  bidlad  in 

Escogidas''  (1653,  4to)  ;  but  that  of  the  language.     But  Ortiz  is  nncritical 

Milanes  contains  passages  of  very  pas-  in  such  matters,  like  nearly  all  of  his 

sionate  poetry.  countrymen.     The  story  of  Grarci  Pe- 

35  "  Mancfd  el  Rey  prender  Virgili-  rez  de  Vargas  is  in  the  •*  Cr6nica  Ge- 
os"  (Romancero,  1550).  It  is  among  neral,"  Parte  IV.,  in  the  "  Cr6nica  de 
the  very  old  ballads,  and  is  fuHofthe  Fernando  III.,"  c.  48,  etc.,  and  in 
loyalty  of  its  time.    Virgil,  it  is  well  Mariana,  Hiatoria,  Lib.  3QII.  c.  7. 
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cessful,  that,  in  less  than  five  years,  three  editions  or 
recensions  of  it  appeared;  that  of  1555,  commonly 
called  the  Cancionero  of  Antwerp,  being  the  last,  the 
amplest,  and  the  best  known.  Other  similar  collections 
followed;  particularly,  one  in  nine  parts,  which,  be- 
tween 1593  and  1597,  were  separately  published  at  Va- 
lencia, Burgos,  Toledo,  Alcald,  and  Madrid ;  a  variety 
of  sources,  to  which  we  no  doubt  owe,  not  only  the 
preservation  of  so  great  a  number  of  old  ballads,  but 
much  of  the  richness  and  diversity  we  find  in  their  sub- 
jects and  tone; — all  the  great  divisions  of  the  kingdom, 
except  the  southwest,  having  sent  in  their  long-accu- 
mulated wealth  to  fill  this  first  great  treasure-house  of 
the  national  popular  poetry.  Like  its  humbler  prede- 
cessor, it  had  great  success.  Large  as  it  was  originally, 
it  was  still  further  increased  in  four  subsequent  recen- 
sions, that  appeared  in  the  course  of  about  fifteen  years ; 
the  last  being  that  of  1605-1614,  in  thirteen  parts, 
constituting  the  great  repository  called  the  "  Eoman- 
cero  General,"  from  which,  and  from  the  smaller  and 
earlier  ballad-books,  we  still  draw  nearly  all  that  is 
curious  and  interesting  in  the  old  popular  poetry  of 
Spain.  The  whole  number  of  ballads  found  in  these 
several  volumes  is  considerably  over  a  thousand.^ 

But  since  the  appearance  of  these  collections,  above 
two  centuries  ago,  little  has  been  done  to  increase  our 
stock  of  old  Spanish  ballads.  Small  ballad-books  on 
particular  subjects,  like  those  of  the  Twelve  Peers  and 
of  the  Cid,  were,  indeed,  early  selected  from  the  larger 
ones,  and  have  since  been  frequently  called  for  by  the 
general  favor;  but  still  it  should  be  understood,  that, 
from  the  middle  and  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 

98  See  Appendix  (B),  on  the  Romanceroe. 
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tury,  the  true  popular  ballads,  drawn  from  the  hearts 
and  traditions  of  the  common  people,  were  thought  lit- 
tle worthy  of  regard,  and  remained  until  lately  floating 
about  among  the  humbler  classes  that  gave  them  birth. 
There,  however,  as  if  in  their  native  homes,  they  have 
always  been  no  less  cherished  and  cultivated  than  they 
were  at  their  first  appearance,  and  there  the  old  ballad- 
books  themselves  were  oftenest  found,  until  they  were 
brought  forth  anew,  to  enjoy  the  favor  of  all,  by  Quin- 
tana,  Depping,  and  Duran,  who,  in  this,  have  but  obeyed 
the  feeling  of  the  age  in  which  we  live. 

The  old  collections  of  the  sixteenth  century,  however, 
are  still  the  only  safe  and  sufiicient  sources  in  which  to 
seek  the  true  old  ballads.  That  of  1593  - 1597  is  par- 
ticularly valuable,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  from 
the  circumstance,  that  its  materials  wfere  gathered  so 
widely  out  of  different  parts  of  Spain;  and  if  to  the 
multitude  of  ballads  it  contams  we  add  those  foimd  in 
the  Cancionero  of  1511,  and  in  the  ballad-book  of 
1550,  we  shall  have  the  great  body  of  the  anonymous 
ancient  Spanish  ballads,  more  near  to  tha^f.  pr^p^^lar 
tradition  which  was  the  common  source  of  what  is  best 
IiTtliem  than  we  can  find  it  anywhere  else. 

But,  from  whatever  source  we  may  now  draw  them, 
we  must  give  up,  at  once,  all  hope  of  arranging  them  in 
chronological  order.  They  were  originally  printed  in 
small  volumes,  or  on  separate  sheets,  as  they  chanced, 
from  time  to  time,  to  be  composed  or  foimd,  —  those 
that  were  taken  from  the  memories  of  the  blind  ballad- 
singers  in  the  streets  by  the  side  of  those  that  were 
taken  from  the  works  of  Lope  de  Vega  and  Gongora ; 
and  just  as  they  were  first  collected,  so  they  were  after- 
wards heaped  together  in  the  General  Romanceros, 
without  affixing  to  them  the  names  of  their  authors,  or 

VOL.   L  17 
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attempting  to  distinguish  the  ancient  ballads  from  the 
recent,  or  even  to  group  together  such  as  belonged  to 
the  same  subject.  Indeed,  they  seem  to  have  been  pub- 
lished at  all  merely  to  furnish  amusement  to  the  less 
cultivated  classes  at  home,  or  to  solace  the  armies  that 
were  fighting  the  battles  of  Charles  the  Fifth  and  Philip 
the  Second,  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  Flanders ;  so  that 
an  orderly  arrangement  of  any  kind  was  a  matter  of 
small  consequence.  Nothing  remains  for  us,  therefore, 
but  to  consider  them  by  their  subjects  ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose the  most  convenient  distribution  will  be,  first,  into 
such  as  relate  to  fictions  of  chivalry,  and  especially  to 
Charlemagne  and  his  peers ;  next,  such  as  regard  Span- 
ish history  and  traditions,  with  a  few  relating  to  clas- 
sical antiquity;  then  such  as  are  founded  on  Moorish 
adventures;  and  lastly,  such  as  belong  to  the  private 
life  and  manners  of  the  Spaniards  themselves.  What 
do  not  fall  naturally  xmder  one  of  these  divisions  are 
not,  probably,  ancient  ballads ;  or,  if  they  are  such,  are 
not  of  consequence  enough  to  be  separately  noticed 
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Ballads  on  Subjects  connected  with  Chivalry.  —  Ballads  from  Span- 
ish History.  —  Bernardo  del  Carpio.  —  Fernan  Gonzalez.  —  The 
Lords  of  Lara.  —  The  Cid.  —  Ballads  from  Ancient  History  and 
Fable,  Sacred  and  Profane.  —  Ballads  on  Moorish  Subjects. — Mis- 
cellaneous Ballads,  Amatory,  Burlesque,  Satirical,  etc.  —  Char- 
acter of  the  old  Spanish  Ballads. 

Ballads  of  Chivalry.  —  The  first  thing  that  strikes 
lis,  "on  opening  any  one  of  the  old  Spanish  hallad-hooks, 
is  the  national  air  and  spirit  that  prevail  throughout 
them.  But  we  look  in  vain  for  many  of  the  fictions 
found  in  the  popular  poetry  of  other  countries  at  the 
same  period,  some  of  which  we  might  well  expect  to  find 
here.  Even  that  chivalry,  which  was  so  akin  to  the 
character  and  condition  of  Spain  when  the  hallads  ap- 
peared, fails  to  sweep  by  us  with  the  train  of  its  accus- 
tomed personages.  Of  Arthur  and  his  Bound  Table 
the  old  ballads  tell  us  nothing  at  all,  nor  of  the  "  Mer- 
vaile  of  the  Graal,"  nor  of  Perceval,  nor  of  the  Pahne- 
rins,  nor  of  many  other  well-known  and  famous  heroes 
of  the  shadow  land  of  chivalry.  Later,  indeed,  some 
of  these  personages  figure  largely  in  the  Spanish  prose 
romances.  But,  for  a  long  time,  the  history  of  Spain 
itself  furnished  materials  enough  for  its  more  popular 
poetry  ;  and  therefore,  though  Amadis,  Lancelot  du 
Lac,  Tristan  de  Leonnais,  and  their  compeers,  present 
themselves  now  and  then  in  the  ballads,  it  is  not  till 
after  the  prose  romances,  filled  with  their  adventures, 
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had  made  them  familiar.  Even  then,  they  are  some- 
what awkwardly  introduced,  and  never  occupy  any  well- 
defined  place ;  for  the  stories  of  the  Cid  and  Bernardo 
del  Carpio  were  much  nearer  to  the  hearts  of  the  Span- 
ish people,  and  had  left  little  space  for  such  comparar 
tively  cold  and  unsubstantial  fancies. 

The  only  considerable  exception  to  this  remark  is  to 
be  found  in  the  stories  connected  with  Charlemagne 
and  his  peers.  That  great  sovereign -^  who,  in  the 
darkest  period  of  Europe  since  the  days  of  the  Eoman 
republic,  roused  up  the  nations,  not  only  by  the  glory  of 
his  military  conquests,  but  by  the  magnificence  of  his 
civil  institutions  —  crossed  the  Pyrenees  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighth  century,  at  the  solicitation  of  one  of 
his  Moorish  allies,  and  ravaged  the  Spanish  marches  as 
far  as  the  Ebro,  taking  Pamplona  and  Saragossa.^  The 
impression  he  made  there  seems  to  have  been  the  same 
he  made  everywhere ;  and  from  this  time  the  splendor 
of  his  great  name  and  deeds  was  connected  in  the 
minds  of  the  Spanish  people  with  wild  imaginations  of 
their  own  achievements,  and  gave  birth  to  that  series  of 
fictions  which  is  embraced  in  the  story  of  Bernardo  del 
Carpio,  and  ends  with  the  great  rout,  when,  according 
to  the  persuasions  of  the  national  vanity, 

''  Charlemam  with  all  his  peerage  fell 
By  Fontarabhia." 

These  picturesque  adventures,  chiefiy  without  counte- 
nance from  history,  in  which  the  French  paladins  appear 
associated  with  fabulous  Spanish  heroes,  such  as  Mon- 
tesinos  and  Durandarte,^  and  once  with  the  noble  Moor 

^  Siamondi,  Hiat.  des  Fran^aia,  Pa-  ing  to  them  is  to  be  found  in  the  notea 

lis.  1881,  Sto,  Tom.  II.  pp.  257-260.  of  Pellicer  and  Clemendn  to  Parte  H. 

i  Monteeinoa  and  Durandarte  figure  cap.  23,  of  the  history  of  the  mad 

80  largely  in  Don  Quixote  *8  visit  to  knight, 
the  c«ve  of  MontenBoe,  that  all  rdat- 
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Calaynos,  axe  represented  with  some  minuteness  in  the 
old  Spanish  ballads.  The  largest  number,  including 
the  longest  and  the  best,  are  to  be  found  in  the  ballad- 
book  of  1550-1555,  to  which  may  be  added  a  few 
from  that  of  1593-1597,  making  together  somewhat 
more  than  fifty,  of  which  only  twenty  occur  in  the 
collection  expressly  devoted  to  the  Twelve  Peers,  and 
first  published  in  1608.  Some  of  them  are  evidently 
very  old ;  as,  for  instance,  that  on  the  Conde  d'  Irlos, 
that  on  the  Marquis  of  Mantua,  two  on  Qaros  of 
Montalban,  and  both  the  fragments  on  Durandarte,  the 
last  of  which  can  be  traced  back  to  the  Candonero  of 
1511.^ 

Xhe  ballads  of  this  dafls  are  occasionally  quite  long, 
and  approach  the  character  of  the  old  French  and  Eng- 
lish metrical  romances;  that  of  the  Conde  d*  Irlos 
extending  to  about  thirteen  himdred  lines.  The  longer 
ballads,  too,  are  generally  the  best ;  and  those,  through 
large  portions  of  which  the  same  asonantSj  and  some- 
times, even,  the  same  consonante  or  ftdl  rhyme,  is  con- 
tinued to  the  end,  have  a  solemn  harmony  in  their  pro- 
tracted cadences,  that  produces  an  effect  on  the  feelings 
like  the  chanting  of  a  rich  and  well-sustained  recitative. 

Taken  as  a  body,  they  have  a  grave  tone,  combined 
with  the  spirit  of  a  picturesque  narrative,  and  entirely 
different  from  the  extravagant  and  romantic  air  after^ 
wards  given  to  the  same  class  of  fictions  in  Italy,  and 
even  from  that  of  the  few  Spanish  ballads  which,  at  a 

3  These  ballads  begin,  <<  Estaba-  in  the  ballad  itself;   <<  A  ca^  tb  el 

■e  el  Conde  d'  Irlos,"  which  is  the  Emperador,"  also  cited  repeatedly  by 

longest  I  know  of;  <*  Assentado  esta  Cervantes;  and  ''  O  Belenna,  O  Be* 

Gayferos,"  which  is  one  of  the  best,  lenna,"  translated  by  M.  G.  Lewis ; 

and  cited  more  than  once  by  Cervan-  to  which  may  be  added, "  Durandarte, 

tes ;    '*  Media  noche  era  por  hilo,"  Durandarte,"  found  in  the  Antwerp 

where  the  counting  of  time  by  the  drip-  Romancero,  and  in  the  old  Cancione- 

ping  of  water  is  a  proof  of  antiquity  roe  Generales. 
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later  period,  were  constructed  out  of  the  imaginatiye  and 
fiintastic  materials  found  in  the  poems  of  Bojardo  and 
Ariosto.  But  m  all  ages  and  m  all  forms,  they  have  been 
fiivorites  with  the  Spanish  people.  They  were  alluded 
to  as  such  above  five  hundred  years  ago,  in  the  oldest 
of  the  national  chronicles ;  and  when,  at  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  Sanniento  notices  the  ballad-book  of  the 
Twelve  Peers,  he  speaks  of  it  as  one  which  the  peasant- 
ry and  the  children  of  Spain  still  knew  by  heart.^ 

Historical  Ballads.  —  The  most  important  and  the 
largest  division  of  the  Spanish  ballads  is,  however,  the 
historical.  Nor  is  this  surprising.  The  early  heroes  in 
Spanish  TListory  grew  so  directly  out  of  the  popular 
character,  and  the  early  achievements  of  the  national 
arms  so  nearly  touched  the  personal  condition  of  every 
Christian "lii'the Tehmsifla,  thatTKey  naturally  became 
the  first  and  chief  subjects  of  a  poetry  which  has  B\r 
ways,  to  a  remarkable  degree,  been  the  breathing  of  the 
popular  feelings  and  passionsL  R  would  be  easy,  there- 
iofe,~to  cbllecT  a"  series  of  ballads,  —  few  in  number  as 
&r  as  respects  the  Gothic  and  Roman  periods,  but  am- 
ple from  the  time  of  Boderic  and  the  Moorish  conquest 
of  Spain  down  to  the  moment  when  its  restoration  was 
gloriously  fulfilled  in  the  fell  of  Granada,  —  a  series 
which  would  constitute  such  a  poetical  illustration  of 
Spanish  history  as  can  be  brought  in  aid  of  the  history 
of  no  other  country.  But,  for  our  present  purpose,  it 
is  enough  to  select  a  few  sketches  from  these  remarka- 
ble ballads  devoted  to  the  greater  heroes,  — personages 
half-shadowy,  half-historical,  —  who,  between  the  end 
of  the  eighth  and  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, occupy  a  wide  space  in  all  the  old  traditions,  and 

4  Memoiits  pan  h  Poesit  EspaSola,  Sect.  68S. 
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serve  alike  to  illustrate  the  early  popular  character 
in  Spain,  and  the  poetry  to  which  that  character  gave 
birth. 

The  first  of  these,  in  the  order  of  time,  is  Bernardo, 
del  Carpio,  concerning  whom  we  have  about  forty  bal* 
lads,  which,  with  the  accounts  in  the  Chronicle  of  Al- 
fonso the  Wise,  have  constituted  the  foundations  for 
many  a  drama  and  tale,  and  at  least  three  long  heroic 
poems.  According  to  these  early  narratives,  Bernardo 
flourished  about  the  year  800,  and  was  the  offspring 
of  a  secret  marriage  between  the  Count  de  Saldana  and 
the  sister  of  Alfonso  the  Chaste,  at  which  the  king  was 
so  much  offended,  that  he  kept  the  Coimt  in  perpet- 
ual imprisonment,  and  sent  the  Infanta  to  a  convent ; 
educating  Bernardo  as  his  own  son,  and  keeping  him 
ignorant  of  his  birth.  The  achievements  of  Bernardo, 
ending  with  the  victory  of  Roncesvalles,  —  his  efforts  to 
procure  the  release  of  his  father,  when  he  learns  who 
his  father  is,  —  the  falsehood  of  the  king,  who  promises 
repeatedly  to  give  up  the  Count  de  Sald£^a  and  as 
often  breaks  his  word,  —  with  the  despair  of  Bernardo, 
and  his  final  rebellion,  after  the  Count's  death  in  prison, 
—  are  all  as  fully  represented  in  the  ballads  as  they  are 
in  the  chronicles,  and  constitute  some  of  the  most  ro- 
mantic and  interesting  portions  of  each.^ 

Of  the  ballads  which  contain  this  story,  and  which 
generally  suppose  the  whole  of  it  to  have  passed  in  one 
reign,  though  the  Chronicle  spreads  it  over  three,  none, 
perhaps,  is  finer  than  the  one  in  which  the  Coimt  de 
Saldafia,  in  his  solitary  prison,  complains  of  his  son, 
who,  he  supposes,  must  know  his  descent,  and  of  his 
wife,  the  Infanta,  who,  he  presumes,  must  be  in  league 

*  The  story  of  Bernardo  is  in  the    ning  at  f.  30,  in  the  edition  of  1604. 
' '  Crdnica  General , ' '  Parte  III. ,  b^gin-    But  it  must  be  almost  entirely  fabulous. 
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with  her  royal  brother.    After  a  description  of  tlie  cas- 
tle in  which  he  is  confined,  the  Count  says:  — 

The  tale  of  my  imprisoned  life 

Within  these  loathsome  walls, 
Each  moment,  as  it  lingers  by, 

My  hoary  hair  recalls  ; 
For  when  this  castle  first  I  saw. 

My  beard  was  scarcely  grown, 
And  now,  to  purge  my  youthful  sins, 

Its  folds  hang  whitening  down. 
Then  where  art  thou,  my  careless  son? 

And  why  so  dull  and  cold  ? 
Doth  not  my  blood  within  thee  run  ? 

Speaks  it  not  loud  and  bold  ? 
Alas  !  it  may  be  so,  but  still 

Thy  mother's  blood  is  thine ; 
And  what  is  kindred  to  the  king 

Will  plead  no  cause  of  mine  : 
And  thus  all  three  against  me  stand ;  — 

For  the  whole  man  to  quell, 
'T  is  not  enough  to  have  our  foes, 

Our  heart's  blood  must  rebel. 
Meanwhile,  the  guards  that  watch  me  here     * 

Of  thy  proud  conquests  boast ; 
But  if  for  roe  thou  lead'st  it  not, 

For  whom,  then,  fights  thy  host? 
And  since  thou  leav'st  me  prisoned  here, 

In  cruel  chains  to  groan, 
Or  1  must  be  a  guilty  sire. 

Or  thou  a  guilty  son  ! 
Yet  pardon  me,  if  I  <xfiend 

By  uttering  words  so  free ; 
For  while  oppressed  with  age  I  moan, 

No  words  come  back  from  thee.^ 


Ixm  Uempof  de  mi  prbloa 
Tan  aborrecida  7  larga. 
For  raomenUM  me  lo  dizan 
Aquestas  mis  tristas  canaa. 

Quando  entre  en  eete  castiHo, 
Apeoaa  entre  con  ttarbas, 
Y  agora  por  mis  pecados 
Las  veo  cnecidaB  y  Mancaa. 

Que  deacuydo  es  eeta,  hi  Jo  9 
Como  a  Tozes  no  te  llama 
La  aangre  aue  tienea  mia, 
A  Bocorrer  donde  falta  I 

Sin  duda  que  te  detiena 
La  que  de  tu  madre  alcan^aa^ 
Que  por  aer  de  la  del  Rej 
Juuaraa  qual  el  ml  cauaa. 

Todoa  trea  aoia  mia  contrarioB ; 
Que  a  un  deadichado  no  baata 


Que  ana  contnurioi  lo  aean, 
Sno  aua  propiaa  aninnaa. 

Todoa  10a  oiie  aqai  me  tiansn 
Me  cuantan  oa  tna  hasaaaa: 
SI  pam  tu  padra  no, 
Dime  pam  quien  laa  gnardaaf 

Aqui  aatoj  en  eatioa  hiarroa, 

Y  poaa  delloa  no  me  aacaa, 
Mai  padre  dauo  de  aar. 

O  mal  hi  jo  puea  me  faltaa. 
Perdoname,  ai  te  otedo, 
Que  deacanao  an  laa  palabiaa, 
Que  JO  como  riejo  lloro, 

Y  tu  como  auaente  callaa. 

Bomancaro  General,  1603^  t  H. 

But  it  was  printed  as  early  as  1593. 
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The  old  Spanish  ballads  have  often  a  resemblance  to 
each  othet  in  their  tone  and  phraseology ;  and  occasion- 
ally several  seem  imitated  from  some  common  original. 
Thus,  in  another,  on  this  same  subject  of  the  Count  de 
SaldaHa's  imprisonment,  we  find  the  length  of  time  he 
had  suffered,  and  the  idea  of  his  relationship  and  blood, 
enforced  in  the  following  words,  not  of  the  Count  him- 
self, but  of  Bernardo,  when  addressing  the  king :  — 

The  very  walls  are  wearied  there, 

So  long  in  grief  to  hold 
A  man  whom  first  in  youth  they  saw, 

And  now  see  gray  and  old. 
And  i£,  for  errors  such  as  these, 

The  forfeit  must  be  blood. 
Enough  of  his  has  flowed  from  me, 

When  for  your  rights  I  stood.  7 

In  reading  the  ballads  relating  to  Bernardo  del  Car- 
pio,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  often  struck  with  their 
resemblance  to  the  corresponding  passages  of  the  "Gen- 
eral Chronicle."  Some  of  them  are  undoubtedly  copied 
from  it ;  others  possibly  may  have  been,  in  more  ancient 
forms,  among  the  poetical  materials  out  of  which  we 
know  that  Chronicle  was  in  part  composed.®     The  best 

7  This  is  evidently  among  the  older  of  15^5,  is  taken  from  the  ^*  Crdnica  Ge- 
ballads.  The  earliest  printed  copy  of  neral,"  (Parte  III.  ff.  32,  33,  ed.  1604,] 
it  that  I  know  is  to  be  found  in  the  as  the  following  passage,  speaking  of 
**  Flor  de  Romances/'  Novena  Parte,  Bernardo's  first  knowledge  that  hu 
(Madrid,  1597,  18mo,  f.  45,)  and  the  father  was  the  Count  of  ISaldafia,  will 
pas^e  I  have  translated  is  very  strik-  show :  — 

ing  in  the  original :  —  ^       ,  ^      ..  . 

Quando  Bemaldo  lo  nqto 

Cansadaa  ya  las  paredes  S^*^  a  «™»  demwla, 

Deguanlarentahiotlompo  TbaIo  qw  dentro  en  ei  eumro 

A  un  hombre,  que  vieron  moco  if^  tangre  ce  le  voima. 

Y  ya  le  ven  caio  y  viejo.  ^^  Yendo  pom  *«  potato 
SI  ya  BUS  culpw  raerecen,  ^"^.f  ™™1«  lUnto  hacia, 
Que  sang  re  sea  en  su  descuenlo,  ^J,.^?V  "^  '"f^i 
Haruauyahederramado,  Y,,**^*"'*  ®*  ^^  !?  ***'.^ 

Y  toda  en  serrlclo  vuertro.  ^^J^y  gwxndouA  le  vi6, 

Desta  roerte  le  decia : 

It  »  given  a  little  diffeienUy  by  Du-  cfiS^iaZ!S?e'^V 
ran.. 

8  The  ballad  beginning  "  En  Corte  The  Chronicle  reads  thus :  "  E  d 
del  casto  Alfonso,^'  in  the  ballad-book  [Bernardo]  quandol  supo,  que  su  padre 

VOL.  I.  18  L* 
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are  those  which  are  least  strictly  conformed  to  the  his- 
tory itself;  but  all,  taken  together,  form  a  curious  and 
interesting  series,  that  serves  strikingly  to  exhibit  the 
maimers  and  feelings  of  the  people  in  the  wild  times  of 
which  they  speak,  as  well  as  in  the  later  periods  whan 
many  of  them  must  have  been  written. 

yhe  next  series  is  that  on  Feman  Gonzalez,  a  popo- 
lar  chieftain,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned,  when 
noticing  his  metrical  chronicle;  and  one  who,  in  the 
middle  of  the  tenth  century,  recovered  Castile  anew 
from  the  Moors,  and  became  its  first  sovereign  Count 
The  number  of  ballads  relating  to  him  is  not  large; 
probably  not  twenty.  The  most  poetical  are  those 
which  describe  his  being  twice  rescued  from  prison  by 
his  courageous  wife,  and  those  which  relate  his  con- 
test with  King  Sancho,  where  he  displayed  all  the 
turbulence  and  cunning  of  a  robber  baron  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.  Nearly  all  their  facts  may  be  found  in  the 
Third  Part  of  the  "General  Chronicle";  and  though 
only  a  few  of  the  ballads  themselves  appear  to  be  de- 
rived from  it  as  distinctly  as  some  of  those  on  Bernardo 
del  Carpio,  still  two  or  three  are  evidently  indebted  to 

era  preso,  pesol  mucho  de  cora^on,  e  ed  is  not  to  be  expected.   Yet  it  would 

boUnoseie  la  sangre  en  el  cuerpo,  e  fuesse  not  be  surprising,  if  some  of  these  bal- 

p€tra  su  posada,  faziendo  el  mayor  due-  lads  on  Bernardo,  found  in  the  Sixth 

lo  del  mundo ;  e  visti6se  panos  de  du-  Part  of  the  "  Flor  de  Romances,"  (To- 

e/o,  e  fuesse  para  el  Rey  Don  Alfonso ;  ledo,  1594, 18mp,)  which  Pedro  Flores 

e  el  Rey,  guando  lo  vido,  dixol :  *  Ber-  tells  us  he  collected  for  and  wide  from 

naldo,  cobdiciades  la  muerte  mia  / '  "  It  tradition,  were  known  in  the  time  of 

is  plain  enough,  in  this  case,  that  the  Alfonso  the  Wise,  and  were  among 

Chronicle  is  the  original  of  the  ballad ;  the  Cantares  de  GesU  to  which  he 

but  it  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impossi-  alludes.     I  would  instance  particular- 

ble,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  to  ly  the  three  beginnmg,  "  Contandole 

show  that  any  particular  ballad   was  estaba  un   dia,"   "  Antesque  barbas 

used  in  the  composition  of  the  Chroni-  tuviesse,"   and   **  Mai  mis    servicios 

cle,  because  wc  have  undoubtedly  none  pagaste. "    The  language  of  those  bal- 


of  the  ballads  in  the  form  in  which  they  lads  is,  no  doubt,  chiefly  that  of  the  age 

existed  when  the  Chronicle  was  com-  of  Charles  V.  and  Phdip  II.,  but  the 

piled  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  thoughts  and    feelings  are  evidently 

century,  and  therefore  a  correspond-  much  older, 
ence  of  phraseology  like  that  just  cit- 
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that  Chronicle  for  their  materials  and  phraseology, 
while  yet  others  may  possibly,  in  some  ruder  shape, 
have  preceded  it,  and.  contributed  to  its  composition.' 
The  ballads  which  naturally  form  the  next  group  are 
those  on  the^  Seven  Lords  of  Lara,  who  lived  in  the 
tune  of  Garcia  Ferrandez,  the  son  of  Feman  Gonzalez. 
Some  of  them  are  beautiful,  and  the  story  they  contain 
iSLone.  of  the  most  romantic  in  Spanish  history.  The 
seven  Lords  of  Lara,  in  consequence  of  a  family  quarrel, 
are  betrayed  by  their  uncle  into  the  hands  of  the  Moors, 
and  put  to  death ;  while  their  father,  by  the  basest  treap 
son,  is  confined  in  a  Moorish  prison,  where,  by  a  noble 
Moorish  lady,  he  has  an  eighth  son,  the  famous  Mu- 
darra,  who  at  last  avenges  all  the  wrongs  of  his  race. 
On  this  story  there  are  about  thirty  ballads ;  some  very 
old,  and  exhibiting  either  inventions  or  traditions  not 
elsewhere  recorded,  while  others  seem  to  have  come  di- 
rectly from  the  "General  Chronicle."  The  following 
is  a  part  of  one  of  the  last,  and  a  good  specimen  of 
the  whole:  — *° 

What  knight  goes  there,  so  false  and  fair, 
That  thus  for  treason  stood? 

0  Among  the  ballads  taken  from  the  at  £  74.   I  possess,  also,  a  striking  toI- 

*'  CnSnica  General "  is,  I  think,  the  one  ume,  containing  forty  plates,  on  their 

in  the  ballad-book  of  1555,  beginning  history,  by  Otto  Vacnias,  a  scholar  and 

**Presoesta  Feman  Gonzalez,''  though  artist,  who  died  in  1634.    It  is  entitled 

the  Chronicle  says  (Parte  III.  f.  62,  '*  HistoriaScptemlnfantiumdeLara" 

ed.    1604)  that    it    was    a    Norman  (Antverpiac,  1612,  fol.)  ;  the  same,  no 

count  who  bribed  the  castellan,  and  doubt,  an  imperfect  copy  of  which 

the   ballad  says  it  was  a  Lombard.  Southey  praises  in  his  notes  to  the 

Another,  which,  like  the  two  last,  is  •*  Chronicle  of  the  Cid"  (p.  401).   Se- 

▼ery  spirited,  is  found  in  the  **  Flor  de  pulveda  (1551-84)  has  a  good  many 

Romances,"  S^ptima  Parte,  (Alcaic,  ballads  on  the  subject ;  the  one  I  have 

1597,   18mo,  f.  65,)   be£finning  "  El  partly  translated  in  the  text    begin- 

Condc  Fcrnan  Gonzalez,"  and  contains  ning,  — 
an  account  of  one  of  his  victories  over  q„,,„  ^  ^^^^  ^^a^^^ 

Almanzor     not    told     elsewhere,   and  Que  tan  gran  tniycion  hacia) 

therefore  the  more  curious.  5"^  Veia^juez  ea  de  Lara, 

10  The  story  of  the  Infantes  de  Lara  Que  i  su- «>bnDo.  .end.a. 

is  in  the  **  Crdnica  General,"  Parte        The  corresponding  passage  of  the 

in.,  and  in  the  edition  of  1604  begins  Chronicle  is  at  f.  78,  ed.  1604. 
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Velasquez  hight  is  that  false  knight, 

Who  sold  his  brother's  blood. 
Where  Almenir  extends  afar, 

He  called  his  nephews  forth, 
And  on  that  plain  he  bade  ihem  gain 

A  name  of  fame  and  worth. 
The  Moors  he  shows,  the  common  foes, 

And  promises  their  rout ; 
But  while  they  stood,  prepared  for  blood, 

A  mighty  host  came  out. 
Of  Moorish  men  were  thousands  ten,  ] 

With  pennons  flowing  fair ; 
Whereat  each  knight,  as  well  he  might, 

Inquired  what  host  came  there. 
'<0,  do  not  fear,  my  kinsmen  dear," 

The  base  Velasquez  cried, 
"  The  Moors  you  see  can  never  be 

Of  power  your  shock  to  bide ; 
I  ofl  have  met  their  craven  set, 

And  none  dared  face  my  might ; 
So  think  no  fear,  my  kinsmen  dear. 

But  boldly  seek  the  fight." 
Thus  words  deceive,  and  men  believe. 

And  falsehood  thrives  amain ; 
And  those  brave  knights,  for  ChristiaQ  rights^ 

Have  sped  across  the  plain ; 
And  men  ten  score,  but  not  one  more, 

To  follow  freely  chose: 
So  Velasquez  base  his  kin  and  race 

Has  bartered  to  their  foes. 

But,  as  might  be  anticipated,  the  Cid  was  seized  upon 
with  the  first  formation  of  the'  language  as  the  subject 
of  popular  poetry,  and  has  been  the  occasion  of  more 
ballads  than  any  other  of  the  great  heroes  of  Spanish 
history  or  fable."  They  were  first  collected  in  a  sepa>- 
rate  ballad-book  as  early  as  1612,  and  have  continued 

ll  In  the  barbarous  rhymed   Latin  Ip»  Roderictw,  Afw  CW  •emper  rocatm, 

poem,  printed  with  great  care  by  San-  ^  ^uo^^niaiur,  quod  .b  hctibu.  h«>d  «.pM- 

dova],  (Reyes  de  Castilla,  Pamplona,  Qui  domtiit  Moroi, comitas qooqae domuit no*- 
1615,   f.   189,  etc.,)   and  apparently  in*,  etc. 

written,  as  we  have  noticed,  by  some        These  pgems  must,  by  the  phrase 

one  who  witnessed  the  siege  of  Alme-  Mid  QfJ,  have  been  in  Spanish ;  and, 

ria  in  1147,  we  have   the  following  if  so,  could  hardly  have  been   any 

lines :  —  thing  but  ballads. 
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to  be  published  and  republished  at  home  and  abroad 
down  to  our  own  times.  *^  It  would  be  easy  to  find  a 
hundred  and  sixty ;  some  of  them  very  ancient ;  some 
poetical ;  many  prosaic  and  poor.  The  chronicles  seem 
to  have  been  little  resorted  to  in  their  composition.*^ 
The  circumstances  of  the  Cid's  history,  whether  true  or 
fictitious,  were  too  well  settled  in  the  popular  faith,  and 
too  familiar  to  all  Christian  Spaniards,  to  render  the  use 
of  such  materials  necessary.  No  portion  of  the  old 
ballads,  therefore,  is  more  strongly  marked  with  the 
spirit  of  their  age  and  country ;  and  none  constitutes  a 
series  so  complete.  They  give  us  apparently  the  whole 
of  the  Cid's  history,  which  we  find  nowhere  else  entire ; 
neither  in  the  ancient  poem,  which  does  not  pretend  to 
be  a  life  of  him ;  nor  in  the  prose  chronicle,  which  does 
not  begin  so  early  in  his  story ;  nor  in  the  Latin  docu- 
ment, which  is  too  brief  and  condensed.  At  the  very 
outset,  we  have  the  following  minute  and  living  picture 
of  the  mortification  and  sufferings  of  Diego  Laynez,  the 
Cid's  father,  in  consequence  of  the  blow  he  had  receiv- 
ed from  Coimt  Lozano,  which  his  age  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  avenge :  — 

Sorrowing  old  Laynez  eat. 

Sorrowing  on  the  deep  disgrace 
Of  his  house,  so  rich  and  knightly, 

Older  than  Abarca's  race. 

*2  Nic.  Antonio  (Bib.  Nova,  Tom.        ^3  The  ballads  beginning,  "Guartc, 

I.  p.  684)  gives  1612  as  the  date  of  guarte,  Rey  Don  Sancho,"  and  **  De 

the  oldest  Komancero  del  Cid.     The  Zamora  sale  Dolfos,"  are  indebted  to 

oldest  I  possess  is  of  Pamplona  ( 170^,  the  *  *  Crdnica  del  Cid,"  1593,  c.  61 ,  69. 

18mo) ;  but  the  Madrid  edition,  ( 1818,  Others,  especially  those  in  Sepulveda's 

18mo,)  the  Frankfort,  (1827,  12mo,)  collection,  show  marks  of  other  parts 

and  the  collection  in  Duran,  (Caballa-  of  the  same  chronicle,  or  of  the  "  Cr6- 

rescos,  Madrid,  1832, 12mo,  Tom.  II-  nica  General,"  Parte  IV.     But  the 

pp.  43 -191,)  arc  more  complete.  The  whole  amount  of  such   indebtedness 

most  complete  of  all  is  that  by  Keller,  in  the  ballads  of  the  Cid  is  small. 
(Stuttgard,  1840, 12mo,)  and  contains 
154  bsdlads.     But  a  few  could  be  add- 
ed even  to  this  one. 
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For  he  saw  that  yoathful  strength 

To  avenge  his  wrong  was  needed ; 
That,  by  years  enfeebled,  broken. 

None  his  arm  now  feared  or  heeded. 
But  he  of  Orgaz,  Count  Lozano, 

Walks  secure  where  men  resort ; 
Hindered  and  rebuked  by  none, 

Proud  his  name,  and  proud  his  port. 
While  he,  the  injured,  neither  sleeps, 

Nor  tastes  the  needful  food, 
Nor  from  the  ground  dares  lift  his  eyes, 

Nor  moves  a  step  abroad, 
Nor  friends  in  friendly  converse  meets, 

But  hides  in  shame  his  face  ; 
His  very  breath,  he  thinks,  offends. 

Charged  with  insult  and  disgrace.  ^^ 

In  this  state  of  his  father's  feelings,  Eoderic,  a  mere 
stripling,  determines  to  avenge  the  insult  by  challeng- 
ing Count  Lozano,  then  the  most  dangerous  knight  and 
the  first  nobleman  in  the  kingdom.  The  result  is 
the  death  of  his  proud  and  injurious  enemy ;  but  the 
daughter  of  the  fallen  Count,  the  fair  Ximena,  demands 
vengeance  of  the  king,  and  the  whole  is  adjusted,  after 
the  rude  fashion  of  those  times,  by  a  marriage  between 
the  parties,  which  necessarily  ends  the  feud. 

The  ballads,  thus  far,  relate  only  to  the  early  youth 
of  the  Cid  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  the  Great,  and 
constitute  a  separate  series,  that  gave  to  Guillen  de 
Castro,  and  after  him  to  Comeille,  the  best  materials 


"  The   earliest   place   in  which   I  Slnque  nidie  ae  to  Imphk, 

have  seen  this  ballad -evidenUy  very  jf^^'SSSlSL^ 

old  in  its  matiriel — is  **  Flor  de  Ro-  Nin  gustar  de  lu  viandu, 

mances,''  Novena  Parte,  1597,  f.  133.  }J|n '^J^l^'^^S^ 

Fu«^,2«  u  f^^  The  nun  on  the  name  of  Count  L^ 

Porquo  por  mis  luengw  aaoi,  swiO  (HaUffhty  01  PrOud)  is  of  C 

?^^:.ToS^rl-.  nottiMdaUHi.         • 
Stfuio  y  libra  «a  U  pu^, 
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for  their  respective  tragedies  on  this  part  of  the  Cid's 
story.  But  at  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  his  kingdom 
was  divided,  according  to  his  will,  among  his  four 
children ;  and  then  we  have  another  series  of  ballads 
on  the  part  taken  by  the  Cid  in  the  wars  almost  ne- 
cessarily produced  by  such  a  division,  and  in  the  siege 
of  Zamora,  which  fell  to  the  share  of  Queen  Urraca,  and 
was  assailed  by  her  brother,  Sancho  the  Brave.  In 
one  of  these  ballads,  the  Cid,  sent  by  Sancho  to  sum- 
mon the  city,  is  thus  reproached  and  taimted  by  Ur- 
raca, who  is  represented  as  standing  on  one  of  its 
towers,  and  answering  him  as  he  addressed  her  firom 
below:  — 

Away !  away  !  proud  Roderic ! 

Castilian  proud,  away ! 
Bethink  thee  of  that  olden  time, 

That  happy,  honored  day, 
When,  at  Saint  Jameses  holy  shrine, 

Thy  knighthood  first  was  won ; 
When  Ferdinand,  my  royal  sire, 

Confessed  thee  for  a  son. 
He  gave  thee  then  thy  knightly  arms, 

My  mother  gave  thy  steed  ; 
Thy  spurs  were  buckled  by  these  hands, 

That  thou  no  grace  might^st  need. 
And  had  not  chance  forbid  the  vow, 

I  thought  with  thee  to  wed ; 
But  Count  Lozano's  daughter  fair 

Thy  happy  bride  was  led. 
With  her  came  wealth,  an  ample  store, 

But  power  was  mine,  and*  state : 
Broad  lands  are  good,  and  have  their  grace, 

But  he  that  reigns  is  great. 
Thy  wife  is  well ;  thy  match  was  wise ; 

Yet,  Roderic  !  at  thy  side 
A  vassal's  daughter  sits  by  thee. 

And  not  a  royal  bride !  i^ 

»  This  is  a  venr  old,  as  well  as  a  randarte,"  found  as  early  as  1511,  is 
▼ery  spirited,  ballad.  It  occurs  first  in  an  obvious  imitation  of  it,  so  that  it 
prmt  m  1555  ;  but  «  Durandarte,  Du-    was  probably  old  and  fiunous  at  that 
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Alfonflo  the  Sixth  succeeded  on  the  death  of  Saacho» 
who  perished  miserably  by  treason  before  the  walls 
of  Zamora ;  but  the  Cid  quarrelled  with  his  new  maoh 
ter,  and  was  exiled.  At  this  moment  begins  the  old 
poem  already  mentioned ;  but  even  here  and  afterwaids 
the  ballads  form  a  more  continuous  account  of  his  life» 
carrying  us,  often  with  great  minuteness  of  detail, 
^ough  his  conquest  of  Valencia,  his  restoration  to 
the  king's  favor,  his  triumph  over  the  Counts  of  Car* 
rion,  his  old  age,  death,  and  burial,  and  giving  us,  when 
taken  together,  what  Muller  the  historian  and  Herder 
the  philosopher  consider,  in  ita  main  rii-n^^yy^fffAyiy^ 
a  trustworttiy  history,  but  what  can  hardly  be  more 
than  a  poetical  version  of  traditions  current  at  the 
different  times  when  its  different  portions  were  com- 
posed. 

Indeed,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  period  when  his- 
torical ballads  were  written,  their  subjects  seem  rather 
to  have  been  chosen  among  the  traditional  heroes  of 
the  coimtry,  than  among  the  known  and  ascertained 
events  in  its  annals.  Much  fiction,  of  course,  was 
mingled  with  whatever  related  to  such  personages  by 
the  willing  credulity  of  patriotism,  and  portions  of  the 
ballads  about  them  are  incredible  to  any  modem  feith ; 
so  that  we  can  hardly  fail  to  agree  with  the  good  sense 

time.    In  the  oldest  copy  now  known  ^^^  *iS?  y"?«°»  Gomei, 

it  reads    thus,    but   was   afterwards  £f dS!  ^S£  dSSS!' 

changed.    I  omit  the  last  lines,  which  Conmigo  urieru  Mudo. 

aeem  to  be  an  addition.  Sf.. !!!!!l?;.5i"l!i^ 


Muy  inek>r  fuer 

A  fuera,  a  fuera,  Rodrigo,  Daxaate  hi »  de  Key, 

e  iwberbio  Cartellano  f  Por  lomM  la  de  ro  rwdlo. 

Acordarte  te  debria 
De  aquel  tiempo  ya  paando,  This  waS  One  of  the  mOSt  popakr 

8H*!?h^"r  l*SS?fl!!?.  of  the  old  ballads.    It  is  often  alluded 

iui  el  altar  do  aantiago ;  ^«i  •.  i»*tL_^  r 

Quando  ci  R«r  fue  tu  {wdrino,  to  by  the  Writers  of  the  best  age  of 

fu Rodrigo el ahijado.  Spanish  literature;  for  example,  by 

IS!  SStf.to'SSX'  Cervante*.  in  "  Petriles  y  8igm««- 

Yo  u  uiie  lu  MpoeUa.  da,"  (Lib.  III.  c.  21,)  and  was  oaed 

No  lo  quiao  mi  pecado ;  the  Cld. 
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of  the  canon  in  Don  Quixote,,  when  he  says.  ^*  There  is 
no  doubt  there  was  such  a  man  as  the  Cid  and  such  a 
man  as  Bernardo  del^Carpio,  but  much  doubt  whether 
they  achieved  what  is  imputed  to  them^j  *^  while,  at  the 
same  time,  we  must  admit  there  is  no  less  truth  in  the 
shrewd  intimation  of  Sancho,  that,  after  all,  the  old 
ballads  are  too  old  to  tell  lies.  At  least,  some  of  them 
are  so. 

At  a  later  period,  all  sorts  of  subjects  were  intro- 
duced into  the  ballads;  ancient  subjects  as  well  as 
modem,  sacred  as  well  as  profane.  Even  the  Greek 
and  Roman  fables  were  laid  under  contribution,  as  if 
they  were  historically  true;  but  more  ballads  are  con- 
nected with  Spanish  history  than  with  any  other,  and, 
in  general,  they  are  better.  The  most  striking  pecu- 
Uarity  of  the  whole  mass  is,  perhaps,  to  be  foimd  in 
the  degree  in  which  it  expresses  the  national  character. 
Loyalty  is  constantly  prominent.  The  Lord  of  Bu- 
trago  sacrifices  his  o^vn  life  to  save  that  of  his  sov- 
ereign.^'^ The  Cid  sends  rich  spoils  from  his  conquests 
in  Valencia  to  the  ungrateful  king  who  had  driven  him 
thither  as  an  exile.^^  Bernardo  del  Carpio  bows  in  sub- 
mission to  the  uncle  who  basely  and  brutally  outrages 


16  **  En  lo  que  hubo  Cid,  no  hay  da-  Romances,"    Octava  Parte  (AlcaUi, 

da,  ni  menos  Bernardo  del  Carpio ;  pcro  1597,  f.  129).     It  is  boldly  translated 

de  que  hicieron  las  hazafias  que  dicen,  by  Lockhart. 

creo  que  hay  muy  grande."  (Parte  I.         J8  j  refer  to  the  ballad  in  the  **  Ro- 

c.  49.)  This,  indeed,  is  the  good  sense  mancero  del  Cid  "  beginning  "  Lleffo 

of  the  matter,  —  a  point  in  which  Cer-  Alvar  Fafiez  a  Burgos,"    with  the 

vantes  rarely  fails,  —  and  it  forms  a  letter  following  it,  —  **  El  vasallo  des- 

strong  contrast  to  the  extravagant  faith  leale. "    This  trait  in  the  Cid's  charao- 

of  those  who,  on  the  one  side,  consider  ter  is  noticed  by  Diego  Ximenez  Ay- 

the  ballads  good  historical  documents,  lion,  in  his  poem  on  that  hero,  1579, 

as  Miiller  and  Herder  are  disposed  to  where,  havmg  spoken   of  his  being 

do,  and  the  sturdy  incredulity  of  Mas-  treated  by  the  king  with  harshness, — 

deu,  on  the  other,   who  denies  that  *<  Tratado  de  su  Rey  con  aspereza/^ 

there  ever  was  a  Cid.  —  the  poet  adds,  — 

'7  See  the  fine   ballad    beginning  .  . 

"  Si  el  cavallo  vos  han  muerto,"-  §r„''„*£irvrair"JiSS:«.. 

which  fiist  appears  u  the  "  Flot  de  Cuio  L 

VOL.    I.  19  M 
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his  filial  affections ;  *^  and  when,  driven  to  despair,  he 
rebels,  the  ballads  and  the  chronicles  absolutely  forsake 
him.  In  short,  this  and  the  other  strong  traits  of  the 
national  character  are  constantly  appearing  in  the  old 
historical  ballads,  and  constitute  a  chief  part  of  the 
peculiar  charm  that  invests  them. 

Ballads  an  Moorish  Subjects.  —  The  Moorish  ballads 
form  a  brilliant  and  large  class  by  themselves,  but  none 
of  them  are  as  old  as  the  earliest  ISistorical  ballads. 
Indeed,  their  very  subjects  intimate  their  later  origin. 
Few  jcan  be  found  ^uding  to  known  events  or  per- 
sonages  that  occur  before  Jhe  period  immediately  pre* 
ceding  the  fall  of  Granada ;  and  even  in  these  few  the 
proofs  of  a  more  recent  and  Christian  character  are 
abundant.  The  truth  appears  to  be,  that,  after  the 
final  overthrow  of  the  Moorish  power,  when  the  con- 
querors for  the  first  time  came  into  full  possession  of 
whatever  was  most  luxurious  in  the  civilization  of  their 
enemies,  the  tempting  subjects  their  situation  sugg^ted 
were  at  once  seized  upon  by  the  spirit  of  their  popular 
poetry.  The  sweet  South,  with  its  picturesque,  though 
effeminate,  refinement ;  the  foreign,  yet  not  absolutdy 
stranger,  manners  of  its  people ;  its  magnificent  and  fan- 
tastic architecture ;  the  stories  of  the  warlike  achieve- 
ments and  disasters  at  Baza,  at  Ronda,  and  at  Alhama, 
with  the  romantic  adventures  and  fierce  feuds  of  the 
Zegris  and  Abencerrages,  the  Gomeles  and  the  Alia- 
tarcs ;  —  all  took  strong  hold  of  the  Spanish  imagina- 
tion, and  made  of  Granada,  its  rich  plain  and  snow- 

^0  On  one  of  the  occasions  when  And  on  another  similar  occasion,  in 
Bernardo  had  been  most  foully  and  another  Indlad,  he  says  to  the  king,— 
falsely  treated  by  the  kincf,  he  says, — 

Senor.  Key  aoin,  y  haredM  MienUM  que  taoga  U  vida. 

A  vuealro  (lucrer  y  guisa.  _,      .   ,,  ,  ^,, .  -. 

Nor  shall  I  fail  to  aerre  joor  OiM* 
A  kiiwf  you  are,  and  tou  moat  do,  While  life  wllhio  me  keepa  itt  plMe. 

Id  your  own  way,  what  pleatee  you. 
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capped  mountains,  that  fairy  land  which  the  elder  and 
sterner  ballad  poetry  of  the  North  had  failed  to  create. 
From  this  time,  therefore,  we  find  a  new  class  of  sub- 
jects, such  as  the  loves  of  Gazul  and  Abindarraez, 
with  games  and  tournaments  in  the  Bivarrambla,  and 
tales  of  Arabian  nights  in  the  Generalife;  in  short, 
whatever  was  matter  of  Moorish  tradition  or  manners, 
or  might  by  the  popular  imagination  be  deemed  such, 
was  wrought  into  Spanish  ballad  poetry,  until  the  very 
excess  became  ridiculous,  and  the  ballads  themselves 
laughed  at  one  another  for  deserting  their  own  proper 
subjects,  and  becoming,  as  it  were,  renegades  to  nation- 
ality and  patriotism.** 

The  period  when  this  style  of  poetrv  came  into  fiivor 
was  the  century  that  elapsed  after  the  fall  of  Granada ; 
the  same  in  which  all  classes  of  the  ballads  were  first 
written  down  and  printed.  The  early  collections  give 
full  proof  of  this.  Those  of  1511  and  1550  contain 
several  Moorish  ballads,  and  that  of  1593  contains  above 
two  himdred.  But  though  their  subjects  involve  known 
occurrences,  they  are  hardly  ever  really  historical ;  as, 
for  instance,  the  well-known  ballad  on  the  tournament 
in  Toledo,  which  is  supposed  to  have  happened  before 
the  year  1085,  while  its  names  belong  to  the  period 
immediately  preceding  the  fall  of  Granada;  and  the 
ballad  of  King  Belchite,  which,  like  many  others,  has 


»  In  the  humorous  ballad,  "  Tanta  ^^5* '^"•s^  ^  ChrlttUn  &ith, 

Zayda  y  Adalifa,"  (first  printed,  Flor  H7.!r?.!Sf^MalS?S  hllLlf 

de  Romances,  Quinta  Parte,  Burgos,  The  ufleringH  due  to  Spain: 

1  ^QA    1  Rmrt    f   1  fiR  \  wf*  havp  the  faU  -^^^  ^^  ^^  record  of  brave  oeeda 

iay4,  iwmo,  i.  ia»,)  we  nave  ine  loi-  Done  by  their  siiw  of  old. 

lowing  :  —  To  beg  abroad,  in  heathen  Iand«, 

For  fictions  poor  and  cold. 
Renenron  de  mi  Iry 

j^  Rumanciataii  de  Eepana,  G6ngora,  too,  attacked  them  in  an 

Y  ofrecieronle  a  Mahoma  •,«„«:«„    iJ.ii„  j         n  a    ««;„    ^^Si^m^^ 

Laa  prirniciiui  de  sua  galas,  amusing  baUad,  —  "  A  mis  Seiiores 

Dexaron  los  i^ven  hechos  poetas,"  —  and  they  were  defended 

?,S."«d^'teiSi  •»  •""'•'er,  beginning  "  Porque,  Se- 

Inrencionefl  7  patraiad.  flores  poetas. 
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a  subject  purely  imaginary.  Indeed,  this  romantic 
character  is  the  prevalent  one  in  the  ballads  of  this 
class,  and  gives  them  much  of  their  interest;  a  &ct 
well  illustrated  by  that  beginning  "  The  star  of  Venus 
rises  now,"  which  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  consistent 
in  the  "  Bomancero  General,"  and  yet,  by  its  allusions  to 
Venus  and  to  Bodamonte,  and  its  mistake  in  supposing 
a  Moor  to  have  been  Alcayde  of  Seville,  a  century  after 
Seville  had  become  a  Christian  city,  shows  that  there 
was,  in  its  composition,  no  serious  thought  of  any  thing 
but  poetical  effect.^* 

These,  with  some  of  the  ballads  on  the  fitmoos  Gra- 
zul,  occur  in  the  popular  story  of  the  "Wars  of 
Granada,"  where  they  are  treated  as  if  contemporary 
with  the  facts  they  record,  and  are  beautiful  specimens 
of  the  poetry  which  the  Spanish  imagination  delighted 
to  connect  with  that  most  glorious  event  in  the  national 
history.®  Others  can  be  found  in  a  similar  tone  on 
the  stories,  partly  or  wholly  fabulous,  of  Mu9a,  Xarife, 
lisaro,  and  Tarfe ;  while  yet  others,  in  greater  number, 
belong  to  the  treasons  and  rivalries,  the  plots  and  ad- 
ventures, of  the  more  famous  Zegna  and  Abencerrages, 
which,  as  far  as  they  are  founded  in  fact,  show  how 
internal  dissensions,  no  less  than  external  disasters, 
prepared  the  way  for  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Moor- 
ish empire.  Some  of  them  were  probably  written  in 
the  time  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella ;  many  more  in  the 
time  of  Charles  the  Fifth ;  the  most  briUiant,  but  not 
the  best,  somewhat  later. 

Ballads  on  Manners  and  Private  Life.  — But  the  bal- 

>^  **  Ocho  a  ocho,  diez  k  diez,"  and  article  on  Spanish  Poetry  in  the  Edin- 

"  Sale  la  esirella  de  Venua/*  two  of  buigh  Review,  Vol.  XXXIX,  p.  4I9(. 

the  ballads  here  referred  to,  are  in  the  ^  Amonff  the  fine  ballads  on  Ga- 

Romancero  of  1593.   Of  the  last  there  zul  are,  **  For  la  plaza  de  San  Join," 

is  a  good  translation  in  an  excellent  and  '*  Estando  toda  la  oorte.*' 
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lad  poetry  of  Spain  was  not  confined  to  heroic  subjects 
drawn  fix)m  romance  or  history,  or  to  subjects  depend- 
ing on  Moorish  traditions  and  manners ;  and  therefore, 
though  these  are  the  three  largest  classes  into  which 
it  is  divided,  there  is  yet  a  fourth,  which  may  be  called 
miscellaneous,  and  which  is  of  no  little  moment     For, 
in  truth,  the  poetical  feelings  even  of  the  lower  por- 
tions of  the  Spanish  people  were  spread  out  over  more 
subjects  than  we  should  anticipate ;  and  their  genius, 
which,  from  the  first,  had  a  charter  as  free  as  the  wind, 
has  thus  left  us  a  vast  number  of  records,  that  prove 
at  least  the  variety  of  the  popular  perceptions,  and  the 
quickness  and  tenderness  of  the  popular  sensibility. 
Many  of  the  miscellaneous   ballads  thus   produced  — 
perhaps  most    of  them  —  are  effusions  of  love:   but 
many  are  pastoral,  many  are  burlesque,  satirical,  and 
picaresque;  many^are  called  Letrillas^  but  have  nothing 
epistolary  about   them   except  the  name;    many  are 
Ij^cal  in  their  tone,  if  not  in  their  form;  and  many 
are  descriptive  of  the  manners  and  amusements  of  the 
people  at  large.     But  one  characteristic  runs  through 
the  whole  of  them.     They  are  true  representations  of 
Spanish  life.     Some  of  those  first  printed  have  already 
been  referred  to ;  but  there  is  a  considerable  class  mark- 
ed by  an  attractive  simplicity  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion, imited  to  a  sort  of  mischievous  shrewdness,  that 
should  be  particularly  noticed.     No  such  popular  po- 
etry exists  in  any  other  language.     A  nimiber  of  these 
ballads  occur  in  the  peculiarly  valuable  Sixth  Part  of 
the  Romancero,  that  appeared  in  1594,  and  was  gath- 
ered by  Pedro  Flores,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  in  part 
at  least,  from  the  memories  of  the  common  people.*^ 

^  For  example,  *'  Que  es  de  mi    un  caTallero,"  '*  Mai  ajran  miB  OJO0," 
contento,"  "  Plega  k  Dies  que  si  yo    "  Nilla,  que  vhres,"  etc. 
creo,"  **  Aquella  morena,"  "  Madre, 
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They  remind  us  not  unfrequently  of  the  lighter  poetry 
of  the  Archpriest  of  Hita  in  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  may,  probably,  be  traced  back  in 
their  tone  and  spirit  to  a  yet  earlier  period.  Indeed^ 
they  are  quite  a  prominent  and  charming  part  of  all 
the  earliest  Bomanceros,  not  a  few  of  them  being  as 
simple,  and  yet  as  shrewd  and  humorous,  as  the  follow- 
ing, in  which  an  elder  sister  is  represented  lecturing 
a  yoimger  one,  on  first  noticing  in  her  the  symptoms 
of  love : — 

Her  sister  Miguela 

Once  chid  little  Jane, 
And  the  words  that  she  spoke 

Gaye  a  great  deal  of  pain. 

"  You  went  yesterday  playing,  / 

A  child  like  the  rest ; 
And  now  you  come  out, 

More  than  other  girls  dressed. 

<<  You  take  pleasure  in  sighs. 

In  sad  music  delight ; 
With  the  dawning  yoa  rise. 

Yet  sit  up  half  the  night. 

"  When  you  take  up  your  woik, 

You  look  vacant  and  stare, 
And  gaze  on  your  sampler. 

But  miss  the  stitch  there. 

«*  You  're  in  lore,  people  say. 

Your  actions  all  show  it ;  — 
New  ways  we  shall  have. 

When  mother  shall  know  it. 

**  She  '11  nail  up  the  windows. 

And  lock  up  the  door ; 
Leave  to  frolic  and  dance 

She  will  give  us  no  more. 

«  Old  aunt  will  be  sent 
To  tal^e  us  to  mass, 
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Aod  stop  all  our  talk 
With  the  girls  as  we  pass. 

'*  And  when  we  walk  out, 

She  will  bid  our  old  shrew 
Keep  a  ikithful  account 

Of  what  our  eyes  do ; 

'*  And  mark  who  goes  by, 

If  I  peep  through  the  blind, 
And  be  sure  and  detect  us 

In  looking  behind. 

**  Thus  for  your  idle  follies 

Must  I  suffer  too, 
And,  though  nothing  I  've  done. 

Be  punished  like  you.'* 

*<  O  sister  Miguela, 

Your  chiding  pray  spare ;  -^ 
That  I  've  troubles  you  guess. 

But  not  what  they  are. 

**  Young  Pedro  it  is, 

Old  Juan^s  fair  youth ; 
But  he  *8  gone  to  the  wars, 

And  where  is  his  truth? 

**  I  loved  him  sincerely, 

I  loved  all  he  said  ; 
But  I  fear  he  is  fickle, 

I  fear  he  is  fled ! 

'*  He  is  gone  of  free  choice. 

Without  summons  or  call. 
And  H  is  foolish  to  love  him. 

Or  like  him  at  all." 

**  Nay,  rather  do  thou 
,  To  Grod  pray  above. 

Lest  Pedro  return. 
And  again  you  should  love," 

Said  Miguela  in  jest. 

As  she  answered  poor  Jane ; 
<*  For  when  love  has  been  bought 

At  cost  of  such  pain. 


15:2 
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**  What  hope  is  there,  sister. 

Unless  the  soul  part, 
That  the  passion  you  cherish 

Should  yield  up  your  heart  T 

**  Your  years  will  increase, 

But  so  will  your  pains, 
And  this  you  may  learn 

From  the  pro?erb*s  old  strains :  — 

**  *  If,  when  but  a  child, 

LoTe*s  power  you  own, 
Pray,  what  will  you  do* 

When  you  older  are  grown? '  "•• 


A  single  specimen  .like  this,  however,  can  give  no 
idea  of  the  great  variety  in  the  class  of  ballads  to  which 
it  belongs,  nor  of  their  poetical  beauty.  To  feel  their 
true  value  and  power,  we  must  read  large  numbers  of 


^  The  oldest  copy  of  this  ballad 
or  ietra  that  I  have  seen  is  in  the 
**  Flor  de  Romances,"  Sexta  Parte, 
(1594,  f.  27,)  collected  by  Pedro  Flo- 
res,  from  popular  traditions,  and  of 
which  a  less  perfect  copy  is  given,  by 
an  oversight,  in  the  Ninth  Part  of  the 
same  collection,  1597,  £  116.  I  have 
not  translated  the  verses  at  the  end, 
because  they  seem  to  be  a  poor  gloss 
by  a  later  hand  and  in  a  different  meas- 
ure. The  ballad  itself  is  as  follows :  — 

Rino  con  Juanilla 

Su  hermana  Miguela ; 
Palabraa  le  dize, 

Que  mucho  le  duelan : 
"  Ayer  en  mantillu 

Andauas  pequena, 
Oy  andaa  galana 

Maa  que  otras  dooitlks. 
Tu  gozo  ea  suspiros, 

Tu  cantar  endechas ; 
Al  alua  madrugas, 

Muv  tarde  te  acuestaa ; 
Quando  estas  labrando, 

No  ee  en  que  te  pienaas, 
Al  dechado  miraa, 

Y  loe  puntos  yerras. 
Disenroe  que  hazes 

- Amoroaas  aenaa : 
Si  madre  lo  aabe, 

Aura  cosaa  nueuaa. 
dauara  ventanaa, 

Cerrara  laa  puertaa ; 
Para  que  bavlemoa, 

No  dara  licancia ; 
Mandara  qua  tU 

Noa  lleue  a  la  Yffleate, 
Porque  no  noa  hablen 

Laa  amigaa  nueatras. 


Quando  fuera  aalga, 

Dirale  a  la  duena, 
Que  coo  nuestroa  ojoa 

Tenga  mucha  cuenta ; 
Que  mire  quien  paaaa, 

Si  miro  a  la  reja, 
Yqualdenoaotraa 

Boluio  la  eabeea. 
Por  tua  libertadea 

Sereyoaugeta; 
Panremoa  juatoa 

Lo  que  maloa  pecan." 
"Ay !  Miguela  hermana, 

Que  malque  aoepechaa ' 
Mia  males  presumes, 

Y  no  loa  aciertaa. 
A  Pedro,  el  de  Juan, 

Que  ae  fue  a  la  guerra, 
Aficion  le  tuue, 

Y  escuche  aus  quexaa ; 
Maa  viato  que  ea  rario 

Mediante  el  ausencia, 
De  au  fe  fingida 

Ya  no  ae  me  acuerda. 
Fingida  la  llamo, 

Porque,  quien  ae  auaenta, 
Sin  fuerca  y  con  guato, 

No  ea  bieo  que  le  quiera." 
"  Ruegale  tu  a  Dios 

Que  Pedro  no  buelua," 
Reapondio  buriando 

Su  hermana  Miguela, 
"  Que  el  amor  comprado 

Oon  tan  ricaa  prendaa 
No  aaldra  del  alma 

Sin  aalir  con  eUa. 
CreciendotusaDoa, 

Creceran  tua  pooiu ; 
Y  al  no  lo  aabea, 

Eacucha  eata  Ietra : 
Si  area  niBa  y  haa  amor, 
_  Que  haraa  quando  mayor  f  " 

15M,  18mo,  £  27.  '  > 
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them,  and  read  them,  too,  in  their  native  language ;  for 
there  is  a  winning  freshness  in  the  originals,  as  they  lie 
imbedded  in  the  old  Romanceros,  that  escapes  in  trans- 
lations, however  free  or  however  strict ;  —  a  remark  that 
should  be  extended  to  the  historical  as  well  as  the  mis- 
cellaneous portions  of  that  great  mass  of  popular  po- 
etry which  is  found  in  the  early  ballad-books,  and 
which,  though  it  is  all  nearly  three  centuries  old,  and 
some  of  it  older,  has  been  much  less  carefully  consid- 
ered than  it  deserves  to  be. 

Yet  there  are  certainly  few  portions  of  the  literature 
of  any  country  that  will  better  reward  a  spirit  of  ad- 
venturous inquiry  than  these  ancient  Spanish  ballads,  in 
all  their  forms.  In  many  respects,  they  are  unlike  the 
earliest  narrative  poetry  of  any  other  part  of  the  world; 
in  some,  they  are  better.  The  English  and  Scotch  bal- 
lads, with  which  they  may  most  naturally  be  compared, 
belong  to  a  ruder  state  of  society,  where  a  personal 
coarseness  and  violence  prevailed,  which  did  not,  indeed, 
prevent  the  poetry  it  produced  from  being  full  of  ener- 
gy, and  sometimes  of  tenderness,  but  which  necessarily 
had  less  dignity  and  elevation  than  belong  to  the  char- 
acter, if  not  the  condition,  of  a  people  who,  like  the 
Spanish,  were  for  centuries  engaged  in  a  contest  en- 
nobled by  a  sense  of  religion  and  loyalty;  a  contest 
which  could  not  fail  sometimes  to  raise  the  minds  and 
thoughts  of  those  engaged  in  it  far  above  such  an  at- 
mosphere as  settled  round  the  bloody  feuds  of  rival 
barons  or  the  gross  maraudings  of  a  border  warfare. 
The  truth  of  this  will  at  once  be  felt,  if  we  compare 
the  striking  series  of  ballads  on  Robin  Hood  with  those 
on  the  Cid  and  Bernardo  del  Carpio ;  or  if  we  compare 
the  deep  tragedy  of  Edom  o'  Gordon  with  that  of  the 
Conde  Alarcos ;  or  what  would  be  better  than  either, 

VC^L.    L  20 
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if  we  would  sit  down  to  the  "  Romancero  General," 
with  its  poetical  confusion  of  Moorish  splendors  and 
Christian  loyalty,  just  when  we  have  come  firesh  from 
Percy's  "  Reliques,"  or  Scott's  "  Minstrelsy."  ^ 

.  But,  besides  what  the  Spanish  ballads  possess  differ* 
ent  from  the  popular  poetry  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  they 
exhibit,  as  no  others  exhibit  it,  that  nationality  which 
is  the  truest  element  of  suctTpoetry  everywhere.  They 
seem,  indeed,  as  we  read  them,  to  be  o^n  little  more 
than  the  great  traits  of  the  old  Spanish  character 
brought  out  bj  the  force  of  poetical  enthusiasm;  so 
that,  if  their  nationality  were  tiJcen  away  d&om  them^ 
they  would  cease  to  exist.  This,  in  its  turn,  has  pre- 
served them  down  to  the  present  day,  and  will  continue 
to  preserve  them  hereafter.  The  great  Castilian  heroes, 
such  as  the  Cid,  Bernardo  del  Carpio,  and  Pelayo,  are 
even  now  an  essential  portion  of  the  faith  and  poetry  of 
the  common  people  of  Spain ;  and  are  still,  in  some  de- 
gree, honored  as  they  were  honored  in  the  age  of  the 
Great  Captain,  or,  farther  back,  in  that  of  Saint  Ferdi- 
nand. The  stories  of  Guarinos,  too,  and  of  the  defeat  of 
Roncesvalles  are  still  sung  by  the  wayfaring  muleteers, 
as  they  were  when  Don  Quixote  heard  them  in  his  jour- 
neying to  Toboso ;  and  the  showmen  still  rehearse  the 
adventures  of  Gayferos  and  Melisendra,  in  the  streets 
of  Seville,  as  they  did  at  the  solitary  inn  of  Montesinos, 
when  he  encountered  them  there.  In  short,  the  ancient 
Spanish  ballads  are  so  truly  national  in  their  spirit,  that 
they  became  at  once  identified  with  the  popular  char- 

V  If  we  choose  to  strike  more  wide-  that  filled  the  whole  nation  during  that 
ly,  and  institute  a  comparison  with  the  period  when  the  Moorish  power  wat 
garrulous  old  Fabliaux,  or  with  the  gradually  broken  down  by  an  enthusi- 
overdone  refinements  of  the  Trouba-  asm  that  became  at  last  irresistibley 
dours  and  Minnesingers,  the  result  because,  from  the  beffinning,  it  was 
would  be  yet  more  in  favor  of  the  early  founded  on  a  sense  of  loyalty  and  re- 
Spanish  ballads,  which  represent  and  ligious  duty, 
embody  the  excited  poetical  feeling 
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acter  that  had  produced  them,  and  with  that  same  char- 
acter will  go  onward,  we  doubt  not,  till  the  Spanish 
people  shall  cease  to  have  a  separate  and  independent 
existence.* 

K  See  Appendix,  B. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

Sbcosd  Class. — CMsosncixs.  —  Osicm.  — Rotal  CmmoaaeuB. — Goin- 
AL  CuwKficht  ST  Altoboo  tkk  Tcicth. — Iis  DiTisiosis  Ain>  SumiBcn. — 
Its  xobe  Poetical  Pobtk»s. — Its  Charactu.  —  Chmhicui  or  tmk 
Cm.  —  Its  Osigdi,  SrsjscT,  Ain>  Chabjlctkr. 

Chbo^icles.  —  Ballad  poetry  constitnted,  no  cUmbt> 
originally,  the  amusement  and  solace  of  the  whole  mass 
of  the  Spanish  people ;  for,  daring  a  long  period  of  thor 
early  history,  there  was  little  division  of  the  nation  into 
strongly  marked  classes,  little  distinction  in  manners, 
little  variety  or  progress  in  refinement  The  wars  ffh 
ing  on  with  unappeased  violence  from  century  to  cen- 
tury, though  by  their  character  not  without  an  elevat> 
ing  and  poetical  influence  upon  all,  yet  oppressed  and 
crushed  all  by  the  sufferings  that  followed  in  thdr  train, 
and  kept  the  tone  and  condition  of  the  body  of  the 
Spanish  nation  more  nearly  at  the  same  level  than  the 
national  character  was  probably  ever  kept,  for  so  long  a 
period,  in  any  other  Christian  country.  But  as  the 
great  Moorish  contest  was  transferred  to  the  South, 
Leon,  Castile,  and  indeed  the  whole  North,  became 
comparatively  quiet  and  settled.  Wealth  began  to  be 
accumulated  in  the  monasteries,  and  leisure  followed. 
The  castles,  instead  of  being  constantly  in  a  state  of 
anxious  preparation  against  the  common  enemy,  were 
converted  into  abod(»8  of  a  crude,  but  free,  hospitality  ; 
and  those  distinctions  of  society  that  come  from  differ- 
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ent  degrees  of  power,  wealth,  and  cultivation  grew  more 
and  more  apparent.  From  this  time,  then,  the  ballads, 
•  though  not  really  neglected,  began  to  subside  into  the 
lower  portions  of  society,  where  for  so  long  a  period 
they  remained ;  while  the  more  advanced  and  educated 
sought,  or  created  for  themselves,  forms  of  literature 
better  suited,  in  some  respects,  to  their  altered  condi- 
tion, and  marking  at  once  more  leisure  and  knowledge, 
and  a  more  settled  system  of  social  life. 

The  oldest  of  these  forms  was  that  of  the  Spanish 
prose  chronicles,  which,  besides  being  called  for  by  the 
changed  condition  of  things,  were  the  proper  successors 
of  the  monkish  Latin  chronicles  and  legends,  long  be- 
fore known  in  the  country,  and  were  of  a  nature  to  win 
favor  with  men  who  themselves  were  every  day  en- 
gaged  in  achievements  such  as  these  very  stories  cele- 
brated,  and  who  consequently  looked  on  the  whole  class^ 
of  works  to  which  they  belonged  as  the  pledge  and 
promise  of  their  own  future  fame.  The  chronicles  were, 
therefore,  not  only  the  natural  oflFspring  of  the  times, 
but  were  fostered  and  favored  by  the  men  who  control- 
led the  times.* 

I.  General  Chronicles  and  Royal  Chronicles. — Un- 
der such  circumstances,  we  might  well  anticipate  that 
the  proper  style  of  the  Spanish  chronicle  would  first 
appear  at  the  court,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
throne;  because  at  court  were  to  be  found  the  .spirit 
and  the  materials  most  likely  to  give  it  birth.  But  it  is 
stUl  to  be  considered  remarkable,  that  the  first  of  the 


1  In  the  code  of  the  Partidas,  (circa  20.)     Few  knights  at  that  time  could 

A.  D.  1260,)  good  knights  are  direc^  understand  LaUn,  and  the  *•  hesiorias^* 

ed  to  listen  at  their  meals  to  the  read-  in  Spanish  must  probahly  have  been 

ing  of  'Mas  hestorias  dc  los  grandes  the  Chronicle  now  to  be  mentioned, 

fechos  de  armas  que  los  otros  fecie-  and  the  ballads  or  gestes  on  which  it 

ran,"  etc.  (Parte  U.  Titulo  XXI.  Ley  was,  in  part,  founded. 

N 
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chronicles  in  the  order  of  time,  and  the  first  in  merit, 
comes  directly  'from  a  royal  hand.  It  is  called  in  the 
printed  copies  "  The  Chronicle  of  Spain,"  or  "  The  Gen-  * 
eral  Chronicle  of  Spain,"  and  is,  no  doubt,  the  same 
work  earlier  cited  in  manuscript  as  "  The  History  of 
Spain."  ^  In  its  characteristic  Prologue,  after  solemnly 
giving  the  reasons  why  such  a  work  ought  to  be  com- 
piled, we  are  told:  "And  therefore  we,  Don  Alfonso, 

son  of  the  very  noble  King  Don  Fernando,  and 

of  the  Queen  Do&a  Beatrice,  have  ordered  to  be  col- 
lected as  many  books  as  we  could  have  of  histories  that 
relate  any  thing  of  the  deeds  done  aforetime  in  Spain, 
and  have  taken  the  chronicle  of  the  Archbishop  Don 

Bodrigo, and  of  Master  Lucas,  Bishop  of  Tuy, 

and  composed  this  book ";  words  which  give  us 

the  declaration  of  Alfonso  the  Wise,  that  he  himself 
composed  this  Chronicle,  ^  and  which  thus  carry  it  back 

9  It  is  the  opinion  of  M ondeiar  that  sons.     But  to  all  this  it  may  be  re- 

the  original  title  of  the  ''  Cronica  de  plied,  —  I.  That  the  Chronicle  is  more 

Elspana"  was  *^  E^storia  de  Espaiia."  or  less  well  ordered,  and  more  or  less 

Memorias    de  Alfonso  el   Sabio,   p.  well  written,  aooording  to  the  materi- 

464.  als  used  in  its  composition;  and  that 

3  The  distinction  Alfonso  makes  be-  the  objections  made  to  the  looseness  and 

tween  ordering  the  materials  to  be  col-  want  of  finish  in  the  Fourth  Part  apply 

lected  by  others  (**mandamos  ayun-  also,  in  a  good  degree,  to  the  Third; 

tar")  3.nA  composing  OT  compiling  the  thus  proving  more  than  Florian  de 

Chronicle  himself  (^'  composimos  este  Ocampo  intends,  since  he  declares  it  to 

libro  ")  seems  to  show  that  he  was  its  be  certain  ("  sabemos  por  cierto")  that 

author  or  compiler,  —  certainly  that  the  first  three  parts  were  the  work  of 

he  claimed  to  be  such.     But  there  are  Alfonso.     2.  Alfonso  declares,  more 

dififerent  opinions  on  this  point.    Flo-  than  once,  in  his  Pr61ogo,  whose  een- 

rian  de  Ocampo,  the  historian,  who,  in  uineness  has  been  made  sure  by  Mon- 

1541,  published  in  folio,  at  Zamora,  the  dejar,  from  the  four  best  manuscripts, 

first  edition  of  the  Chronicle,  says,  in  that  his  History  comes  down  to  his  own 

notes  at  thAnd  of  the  Third  and  Fourth  times,   (**  fasta  el  nuestro  tiempo,"] 

Parts,  that  some  persons  believe  only  —  which  we  reach  only  at  the  end  of 

the  first  three  parts  to  have  been  writ-  the  Fourth  Part, —  treating  the  whole, 

ten  by  Alfonso,  and  the  fourth  to  have  throughout  the  Pr61ogo,  as  his  own 

been   compiled  later ;  an  opinion  to  w^ork.     3.  There   is   strong    internal 

which  it  is  obvious  that  he  himself  evidence  that  he  himself  wrote   the 

inclines,  though  he  says  he  will  nei-  last  part  of  the  work,  relating  to  his 

ther  affirm  nor  deny  any  thing  about  father ;  as,  for  instance,  the  l^autiful 

the  matter.      Others  have  ffone  far-  account  of  the  relations  between  St. 

ther,  and  supposed  the  whole  to  have  Ferdinand  and  his  mother,  Berengue- 

been  compilea  by  several  dififerent  per-  la  (ed.  1541,  f.  404) ;  the  solemn  ac- 
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certainly  to  a  period  before  the  year  1284,  in  which  he 
died.  From  internal  evidence,  howevier,  it  is  probable 
that  it  was  written  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  which 
began  in  1252;  and  that  he  was  assisted  in  its  com- 
position by  persons  familiar  with  Arabic  literature  and 
with  whatever  there  was  of  other  refinement  in  the  age.^ 

It  is  divided,  perhaps  not  by  its  author,  into  four 
parts :  the  first  opening  with  the  creation  of  the  world, 
and  giving  a  large  space  to  Roman  history,  but  hasten- 
ing over  every  thing  else  till  it  comes  to  the  occupation 
of  Spain  by  the  Visigoths ;  the  second  comprehending 
the  Gothic  empire  of  the  country  and  its  conquest  by 
the  Moors ;  the  third  coming  down  to  the  reign  of  Fer- 
dinand the  Great,  early  in  the  eleventh  century;  and 
the  fourth  closing  in  1252,  with  the  death  of  Saint  Fer- 
dinand, the  conqueror  of  Andalusia  and  father  of  Al- 
fonso himself.  ' 

Its  earliest  portions  are  the  least  interesting.  They 
contain  such  notions  and  accounts  of  antiquity,  and 
especially  of  the  Roman  empire,  as  were  current  among 
the  common  writers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  though  occa- 
sionally, as  in  the  case  of  Dido,  —  whose  memory  has 

count  of  St.  Ferdinand *s  death,  at  the  gross  errors,  one  of  the  worst  printed 

very  end  of  the  whole  ;  and  other  pas-  books  I  have  ever  used, 
sages  between  ff.  402  and   426.     4.        ^  The  statement  referred  to  in  the 

His  nephew  Don  John  Manuel,  who  Chronicle,  that  it  was  written  four  ban- 

made  an  abridgment  of  the  Cronica  de  dred  years  afVer  the  time  of  Charle- 

EspaHa,  speaks  of  his  uncle  Alfonso  magnc,  is,  of  course,  a  very  looeeone; 

the  Wise  as  if  he  were  its  acknowl-  for  Alfonso  was  not  bom  in   1310. 

ed^cd  author.  But  I   think   he  would   h&rdly  have 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  also,  said,   **  It  is  now  full   four  hundred 

that    Mondcjar  says    the    edition  of  years,"  (ed.  1541,  fol.  228,)  if  it  had 

Florian   de   Ocampo  is  very  corrupt  been  full  four  hundred  and  fifty.  From 

and  imperfect,  omittinp^  whole  reigns  this  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  Chrooi- 

in  one  instance  ;  and  the  passages  he  clc  was  composed  before  1260.    Other 

cites  from  the  old  manuscripts  of  the  passages  tend  to  the  same  conclusion, 

entire  work  prove  what  he  says.  (Me-  Conde,  in  his  Preface  to  his  **  Arabes 

morias,  Lib.  VII.  capp.  15, 16.)     The  en  E^ipafia,"  notices  the  Arabic  air  of 


only  other  edition  of  the  Chronicle,  that    the  Chronicle,  which,  however,  i 

of  Vailadoiid,  (fol.,  1604 ,)  is  still  worse,     to  me  to  have  been  rather  the  air  of  its 
Indeed,  it  is,  from  the  number  of  its    age  throughout  Europe. 
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always  been  defended  by  the  more  popular  chroniclers 
and  poets  of  Spain  against  the  imputations  of  Virgil,® 
—  we  have  a  glimpse  of  feelings  and  opinions  which 
may  be  considered  more  national.  Such  passages  natu- 
rally become  more  frequent  in  the  Second  Part,  which 
relates  to  the  empire  of  the  Visigoths  in  Spain ;  though 
here,  as  the  ecclesiastical  writers  are  almost  the  only 
authority  that  could  be  resorted  to,  their  peculiar  tone 
prevails  too  much.  But  the  Third  Part  is  quite  free 
and  genial  in  its  spirit,  and  truly  Spanish ;  setting  forth 
the  rich  old  traditions  of  the  country  about  the  first 
outbreak  of  Pelayo  from  the  mountains ;  ®  the  stories  of 
Bernardo  del  Carpio,^  Feman  Gonzalez,®  and  the  Seven 
Children  of  Lara ;  *  with  spirited  sketches  of  Charle- 
magne,^^ and  accounts  of  miracles  like  those  of  the 
cross  made  by  angels  for  Alfonso  the  Chaste,"  and  of 
Santiago  fighting  against  the  infidels  in  the  glorious 
battles  of  Clavijo  and  Hazinas.^* 

The  last  part,  though  less  carefully  compiled  and 
elaborated,  is  in  the  same  general  tone.  It  opens  with 
the  well-known  history  of  the  Cid,'^  to  whom,  as  to  the 
great  hero  of  the  popular  admiration,  a  disproportion- 


5  The  account  of  Dido  is  worth  «  Ibid.,  Capp.  18,  etc. 

reading,  especially  by  those  who  have  »  Ibid.,  Cap.  20. 

occasion  to  see  her  stoiy  referred  to  in  i®  Ibid.,  Cap.  10. 

the  Spanish  poets,  as  it  is  by  Ercilla  ii  Ibid.,  Cap.  10,  with  the  ballad 

and  Lope  de  Vega,  in  a  way  quite  un-  made  out  of  it,  beginoing  "  Reynando 

intelligible  to  those  who  know  only  el  Rev  Alfonso." 

the  Roman  version  of  it  as  given  by  12  Ibid.,  Capp.  11  and  19.   A  drama 

Virgil.    It  is  found  in  the  Cr6nica  de  by  Rodrigo  de  Herrera,  entitled  "  Vo- 

Espafia,   (Parte  I.  c.  61  -  67,)  and  to  de  Santiago  y  Batalla  de  Clavijo," 

ends  with  a  very  heroical  epistle  of  the  (ComediasEscogidas,  Tom.  XXXIII., 

queen  to  iEneas;— the  Spanish  view  1670,  4to,)  is  founded  on  the  first  of 

taken  of  the  whole  matter  being  in  these  passages,  but  has  not  used  its 

substance  that  which  is  taken  by  Jus-  good  material  with  much  skill, 

tin.  very  briefly,  in  his  »*  Universal  ^  The  separate  history  of  the  Cid 

History,'*  Lib.  XVIII.  c.  4-6.  begins  with   the  beginning  of  Part 

«  CrtSnica  de  Espafia,  Parte  III.  c.  Fourth,  f.  279,  and  ends  on  f.  346, 

12.  ed.  1541. 
'7  Ibid.,  Capp.  10  and  13. 
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ate  space  is  assigned.  After  this,  being  already  within 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  the  writer's  own  time,  we, 
of  course,  approach  the  confines  of  more  sober  history, 
and  finally,  in  the  reign  of  his  father.  Saint  Ferdinand, 
fairly  settle  upon  its  sure  and  solid  foundations. 

The  striking  characteristic  of  this  remarkable  Chron- 
iclers, that,  especially  in  its  Third  Part^and.in  a.  por- 
tion of  the  Fourtha  it  is  a  translation^  if  we  may  so  speak, 
of  the  old  poetical  fables  arid  traditions  of  the  country 
into  a  simple,  but  picturesque,  prose,  intended  to  be 
sober  history.  What  were  the  sources  of  those  pure- 
ly national  passages,  which  we  should  be  most  curious 
to  trace  back  and  authenticate,  we  can  nev^r  know. 
Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  Bernardo  del  Carpio  and 
Charlemagne,  the  ballads  and  gestes  of  the  olden  time  " 
are  distinctly  appealed  to.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Children  of  Lara,  an  early  Latin  chronicle,  or 
perhaps  some  poetical  legend,  of  which  all  trace  is  now 
lost,  may  have  constituted  the  foundations  of  the  narrar 
tive.^^  And  once  at  least,  if  not  oftener,  an  entire  and 
separate  history,  that  of  the  Cid,  is  inserted  without 
being  well  fitted  into  its  place.  Throughout  all  these 
poitions,  the  poetical  character  predominates  much  of- 
tener than  it  does  in  the  rest ;  for  while,  in  the  earlier 
parts,  what  had  been  rescued  of  ancient  history  is  given 
A\'ith  a  grave  sort  of  exactness,  that  renders  it  dry  and 
uninteresting,  we  have  in  the  concluding  portion  a  sim- 
ple narrative,,  where,  as  in  the  accoimt  of  the  death  of 


1^  Tliesc  Cmtarcs  and  Caniares  de  is  from  a  separate  and  older  clironicle ; 

Gcxta  are  referred  lo  in  Parte  III.  c.  probably  from  some  old  monkish  Latin 

10  and  13.  legend.     But  it  can  be  traced  no  fai> 

'•'*  I  cannot  help  feeling,  as  I  read  ther  back  than  lo  this  passage  in  the 

it,  that  the  beautiful  story  of  the  In-  Crdnica  do   Espafia,    on  which  rests 

fantcs  de  Lara,  as  told  in  this  Third  every  thing  relating  to  the  Children  of 

Part  of  the  Cronica  de  Espafia,  be-  Lara  in  Spanish  poetry  and  romance. 
Lnnning  f.  261  of  the  edition  of  1541, 

VOL.    I.  21  N* 
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Saint  Ferdinand,  we  feel  persuaded  that  we  read  touch* 
ing  details  sketched  by  a  faithful  and  affectionate  eye- 
witness. 

Among  the  more  poetical  passages  are  two  at  the 
end  of  the  Second  Part,  which  are  introduced,  as  con- 
trasts to  each  other,  with  a  degree  of  art  and  skill  rare 
in  these  simple-hearted  old  chronicles.  They  relate  to 
what  was  long  called  "  the  Ruin  of  Spain,"  ^®  or  its  con- 
quest by  the  Moors,  and  consist  of  two  picturesque  pre- 
sentments of  its  condition  before  and  after  that  event, 
which  the  Spaniards  long  seemed  to  regard  as  dividing 
the  history  of  the  world  into  its  two  great  constituent 
portions.  In  the  first  of  these  passages,  entitled  "  Of 
the  Good  Things  of  Spain,"  ^'^  after  a  few  general  remarks, 
the  fervent  old  chronicler  goes  on:  "For  this  Spain, 
whereof  we  have  spoken,  is  like  the  very  Paradise  of 
God ;  for  it  is  watered  by  five  noble  rivers,  which  are 
the  Duero,  and  the  Ebro,  and  the  Tagus,  and  the  Gua- 
dalquivir, and  the  Guadiana ;  and  each  of  these  hath, 
between  itself  and  the  others,  lofty  mountains  and  sier- 
ras ;  *®  and  their  valleys  and  plains  are  great  and  broad, 
and,  through  the  richness  of  the  soil  and  the  watering 
of  the  rivers,  they  bear  many  fruits  and  are  ftdl  of 
abimdance.  And  Spain,  above  all  other  things,  is  skill- 
ed in  war,  feared  and  very  bold  in  battle ;  light  of  heart, 
loyal  to  her  lord,  diligent  in  learning,  courtly  in  speech, 
accomplished  in  all  good  things.  Nor  is  there  land  in 
the  world  that  may  be  accounted  like  her  in  abundance, 
nor  may  any  equal  her  in  strength,  and  few  there  be  in 

IS  ^*  La  P^rdida  de  Elspafia  "  is  the        ^^  The  original,  in  both  the  printed 

common  name,  in  the  older  writers,  editions,  is  tierraSj  though  it  should 

for  the  Moorish  conquest.  plainly  be  sierras  from  the  context ; 

17  '*  Los  Bienes  que  tiene  Ejspafia"  but  this  is  noticed  as  only  one  of  the 
(ed.  1541,  f.  202);  —  and,  on  the  other  thousand  gross  typographical  errors 
side  of  the  leaf,  the  passage  that  fol-  with  which  these  editions  are  de- 
lows,  called  *^  El  Llanto  de  Espafia."  formed. 
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the  world  so  great.  And  above  all  doth  Spam  abound 
in  magnificence,  and  more  than  all  is  she  famous  for  her 
loyalty.  O  Spain !  there  is  no  man  can  tell  of  all  thy 
worthiness ! " 

But  now  reverse  the  medal,  and  look  on  the  other 
picture,  entitled  "  The  Mourning  of  Spain,"  when,  as  the 
Chronicle  tells  us,  after  the  victory  of  the  Moors,  "  all 
the  land  remained  empty  of  people,  bathed  in  tears,  a 
byword,  nourishing  strangers,  deceived  of  her  own 
people,  widowed  and  deserted  of  her  sons,  confounded 
among  barbarians,  worn  out  with  weeping  and  woimds, 
decayed  in  strength,  weakened,  uncomforted,  abandoned 

of  all  her  own Forgotten  are  her  songs,  and  her 

very  language  is  become  foreign  and  her  words  strange." 

The  more  attractive  passages  of  the  Chronicle,  how- 
ever, are  its  long  narratives.  They  are  also  the  most 
poetical ;  —  so  poetical,  indeed,  that  large  portions  of 
them,  with  little  change  in  their  phraseology,  have 
since  been  converted  into  popular  ballads ;  *®  while  other 
portions,  hardly  less  considerable,  are  probably  derived 
from  similar,  but  older,  popular  poetry,  now  either  whol- 
ly lost,  or  so  much  changed  by  successive  oral  traditions, 
that  it  has  ceased  to  show  its  relationship  with  the 
clironicling  stories    to  which  it  originally  gave  birth. 

13  This  remark  will  apply  to  many  trava  la  Vieja,"  which  was  evidently 

passages  in   the  Third  Part  of  the  arranged  for  singing  at  a  puppet-show 

Chronicle  of  Spain,  but  to  none,  per-  or    some   such   exhibition,    "  Llega- 

haps,  so  strikingly  as  to  the  stories  dos  son  los    Infantes,"    **  Quien    es 

of  Bernardo  del  Carpio  and  the  In-  aquel  caballero,"    and  "  Ruy  Velas- 

fantes  de  Lara,  large  portions  of  which  quez  de  Lara."     All  these  are  found 

may  be  found  almost  verbatim  in  the  in  the  older  collections  of  ballads ; 

liallads.     I  will  now  refer  only  to  the  those,  I  mean,  printed  before  1560; 

following:  —  1 .  On  Bernardo  del  Car-  and  it  is  worthy   of   particular    no- 

pio,  the  ballads  beginning,  '*  El  Conde  ticc,  that  this  same  General  Chronicle 

Don  Sancho  Diaz,'*  *'En   corte  del  makes  especial  mention  of  Ozn/orM //e 

Casto  Alfonso,"    '^  Estando   en   paz  Gesta  about  Bernardo  del  Carpio  that 

y    sosicgo,"     '*  Andados    treinta     y  were  known  and  popular  when  it  was 

seis  ailos,"    and    "  En  gran  pesar  y  itself  compiled,  in  the  thirteentli  cen- 

iristeza."     2.  On  the  Infantes  de  La-  tury. 
ra,  the  ballads  beginning,  ^'  A  Cala- 
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Among  these  narrative  passages,  one  of  the  most  happy 
is  the  history  of  Bernardo  del  Carpio,  for  parts   of 
which  the  Chronicle  appeals  to  ballads  more  ancient 
than  itself,   while  to    the  whole,  as  it  stands  in  the 
Chronicle,   ballads  more  modem  have,  in  their  turn, 
been  much  indebted.     It  is  founded  on  the  idea  of  a 
poetical  contest  between  Bernardo's  loyalty  to  his  king, 
on  the  one  side,  and  his  attachment  to  his  imprisoned 
father,  on  the  other.     For  he  was,  as  we  have  already 
learned  from  the    old   ballads  and  traditions,  the  son 
of  a  secret  marriage  between  the  king's  sister  and  the 
Count  de  Sandias  de  SaldaSa,  which  had  so  offended  the 
king,  that  he  kept  the  Coimt  in  prison  from  the  time  he 
discovered  it,  and  concealed  whatever  related  to  Bernar- 
do's birth;  educating  him  meantime  as  his  own  son. 
When,  however,  Bernardo  grew  up,  he  became  the  great 
hero  of  his  age,  rendering  important  military  services  to 
his  king  and  country.     "  But  yet,"  according  to  the  ad- 
mirably strong  expression  of  the  old  Chronicle,*  "  when 
he  knew  all  this,  and  that  it  was  his  own  father  that 
was  in  prison,  it  grieved  him  to  the  heart,  and  his  blood 
turned  in  his  body,  and  he  went  to  his  house,  making 
the  greatest  moan  that  could  be,  and  put  on  raiment  of 
mourning,  and  went  to  the  King,  Don  Alfonso.     And 
the  king,  when  he  saw  it,  said  to  him,  *  Bernardo,  do 
you  desu'e  my  death  ? '  for  Bernardo  until  that  time  had 
held  himself  to  be  the  son  of  the  King,  Don  Alfonso. 
And  Bernardo  said,  '  Sire,  I  do  not  >vish  for  your  death, 
but  I  have  great  grief,  because  my  father,  the  Count  of 
Sandias,  lieth  in  prison,  and  I  beseech  you  of  your  grace* 
that  you  would  command  him  to  be  given  up  to  m(\' 
And  the  King,  Don  Alfonso,  when  he  heard  this,  said 
to  him,  '  Bernardo,  begone  from  before  me,  and  never 

so  See  the  Cr6nica  General  de  Espafia,  ed.  1541,  f.  227,  a. 
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be  so  bold  as  to  speak  to  me  again  of  this  matter ;  for  I 
swear  to  you,  that,  in  all  the  days  that  I  shall  live,  you 
shall  never  see  your  father  out  of  his  prison.'  And 
Bernardo  said  to  him,  '  Sire,  you  are  my  king,  and  may 
do  whatsoever  you  shall  hold  for  good,  but  I  pray  God 
that  he  will  put  it  into  your  heart  to  take  him  thence; 
nevertheless,  I,  Sire,  shall  in  no  wise  cease  to  serve  you 
in  all  that  I  may.'  " 

Notwithstanding  this  refusal,  however,  when  great 
services  are  wanted  from  Bernardo  in  troubled  times, 
his  fathers  liberty  is  promised  him  as  a  reward;  but 
these  promises  are  constantly  broken,  until  he  renounces 
his  allegiance,  and  makes  war  upon  his  false  uncle,  and 
on  one  of  his  successors,  Alfonso  the  Great.^*  At  last, 
Bernardo  succeeds  in  reducing  the  royal  authority  so 
low,  that  the  king  again,  and  more  solemnly,  promises  to 
give  up  his  prisoner,  if  Bernardo,  on  his  part,  will  give 
up  the  great  castle  of  Carpio,  which  had  rendered  him 
really  formidable.  The  faithful  son  does  not  hesitate, 
and  the  king  sends  for  the  Count,  but  finds  him  dead, 
probably  by  the  royal  procurement.  The  Coimt's  death, 
however,  does  not  prevent  the  base  monarch  from  de* 
termining  to  keep  the  castle,  which  was  the  stipulated 
price  of  his  prisoner's  release.  He  therefore  directs  the 
dead  body  to  be  brought,  as  if  alive,  on  horseback,  and, 
in  company  with  Bernardo,  who  has  no  suspicion  of  the 
cruel  mockery,  goes  out  to  meet  it 

"  And  when  they  were  all  about  to  meet,"  the  old 
Chronicle  goes  on,  "  Bernardo  began  to  shout  aloud  with 
great  joy,  and  to  say,  *  Cometh  indeed  the  Count  Don 
Sandias  de  Saldafia ! '  And  the  King,  Don  Alfonso,  said 
to  him,  '  Behold  where  he  cometh !     Go,  therefore,  and 

21  Cronica  Gen.,  ed.  1541,  f.  236.  a. 
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salute  him  whom  you  have  sought  so  much  to  behold/ 
And  Bernardo  went  towards  him,  and  kissed  his  hand  ; 
but  when  he  found  it  cold,  and  saw  that  all  his  color 
was  black,  he  knew  that  he  was  dead;  and  with  the 
grief  he  had  jfrom  it,  he  began  to  cry  aloud  and  to  make 
great  moan,  saying,  ^  Alas !  Count  Sandias,  in  an  evil 
hour  was  I  bom,  for  never  was  man  so  lost  as  I  am  now 
for  you ;  for,  since  you  are  dead,  and  my  castle  is  gone,  I 
know  no  coimsel  by  which  I  may  do  aught'  And  some 
say  in  their  ballads  (cantares  de  gesta)  that  the  king 
then  said,  'Bernardo,  now  is  not  the  time  for  much 
talking,  and  therefore  I  bid  you  go  straightway  forth 
from  my  land,'  "  etc. 

This  constitutes  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of 
the_old  General  Chronicle :  but  the  whole  is  curious, 
and  much  of  it  is  rich  and  picturesque.  It  is  written 
with  more  freedom  and  less  exactness  of  style  than 
some  of  the  other  works  of  its  noble  author;  and  in  the 
last  division  shows  a  want  of  finish,  which  in  the  first 
two  parts  is  not  perceptible,  and  in  the  third  only 
slightly  so.  But  everywhere  it  breathes  the  spirit  of  its 
age,  and,  when  taken  together,  is  not  only  the  most  in- 
teresting of  the  Spanish  cHronicles,  but  the  most  inter- 
esting of  all  that,  in  any  country,  mark  the  transition 
from  its  poetical  and  romantic  traditions  to  the  grave 
exactness  of  historical  truth. 

The  next  of  the  early  chronicles  that  claims  our  notice 
is  the  one  called,  with  primitive  simplicity,  "  The  Chron- 
icle of  the  Cid " ;  in  some  respects  as  important  as  the 
one  we  have  just  examined ;  in  others,  less  so.  The 
first  thing  that  strikes  us,  when  we  open  it,  is,  that,  al- 
though it  has  much  of  the  appearance  and  arrangement 
of  a  separate  and  independent  work,  it  is  substantially 
the  same  with  the  two  hundred  and  eighty  pages  which 
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constitute  the  first  portion  of  the  Fourth  Book  of  the 
General  Chronicle  of  Spain ;  so  that  one  must  certainly 
have  been  taken  from  the  other,  or  both  from  some  com- 
mon source.  The  latter  is,  perhaps,  the  more  obvious 
conclusion,  and  has  sometimes  been  adopted ;  ^  but,  on 
a  careful  examination,  it  will  probably  be  foimd  that  the 
Chronicle  of  the  Cid  is  rather  taken  from  that  of  Alfon- 
so the  Wise,  than  from  any  materials  common  to  both 
and  older  than  both.  For,  in  the  first  place,  each,  in 
the  same  words,  often  claims  to  be  a  translation  from 
the  same  authors ;  yet,  as  the  language  of  both  is  fre- 
quently identical  for  pages  together,  this  cannot  be  true; 
unless  one  copied  from  the  other.  And,  secondly,  the 
Chronicle  of  the  Cid,  in  some  instances,  corrects  the  er- 
rors of  the  General  Chronicle,  and  in  one  instance  at 
least  makes  an  addition  to  it  of  a  date  later  than  that  of 
the  Chronicle  itself^     But,  passing  over  the  details  of 


23  This  is  the  opinion  of  Souihey, 
in  the  Preface  to  his  **  Chronicle  of 
the  Cid,"  which,  though  one  of  the 
most  amusing  and  instructive  books,  in 
relation  to  the  manners  and  feelings  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  that  is  to  be  found  in 
the  English  language,  is  not  quite  so 
wholly  a  translation  from  its  three 
Spanish  sources  as  it  claims  to  be. 
Tne  opinion  of  Ilubcr  on  the  same 
point  is  like  that  of  Southey. 

^  Both  the  chronicles  cite  for  their 
authorities  the  Archbishop  Rodrigo  of 
Toledo,  and  the  Bishop  Lucas  of  Tuy, 
in  Galicia,  (Cid,  Cap.  293  ;  General, 
1604,  f.  313.  b,  and  elsewhere,)  and 
represent  them  as  dead.  Now  the  first 
died  in  1247,  and  the  last  in  1250 ;  and 
as  the  General  Chronicle  of  Alfonso 
X.  was  necessarily  written  between 
1252  and  1282,  and  probably  written 
soon  after  1252,  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed, either  that  the  Chronicle  of  the 
Cid,  or  any  other  chronicle  in  the 
Spanish  language  which  the  General 
Chronicle  could  use,  was  already  com- 
piled. But  there  are  passages  in  the 
Chronicle  of  the  Cid  whicli  prove  it  to 


be  later  than  the  Greneral  Chronicle. 
For  instance,  in  Chapters  294,  295, 
and  296  of  the  Chronicle  of  the  Cid, 
there  is  a  correction  of  an  error  of 
two  years  in  the  Greneral  Chronicle's 
chronology.  And  again,  in  the  Gen- 
eral Chronicle,  (ed.  1604,  f.  313.  b,) 
afler  relating  the  burial  of  the  Cid,  by 
the  bishops,  in  a  vault,  and  dressed  in 
his  clothes,  (''vestido  con  sua  pa- 
nes,'') it  adds,  "  And  thus  he  was 
laid  where  he  still  lies  "  {*^  E  assi  yaze 
ay  do  agora  yaze^^) ;  but  in  the  Cliron- 
icle  of  me  Cid,  the  words  in  Italics  axe 
stricken  out,  and  we  have  instead, 
'<  And  there  he  remained  a  long  time. 
till  Kin^  Alfonso  came  to  reifn  ('*  E 
hv  estudo  muy  grand  tiempo,  fasta  que 
vmo  el  Rey  Don  Alfonso  a  reynar  **); 
after  which  words  we  have  an  account 
of  the  translation  of  his  body  to  an- 
other tomb,  by  Alfonso  the  Wise,  the 
son  of  Ferdinand.  But,  besides  that 
this  is  plainly  an  addition  to  the  Chron- 
icle of  the  Cid,  made  later  than  the 
account  given  in  the  General  Chroni- 
cle, there  is  a  little  clumsiness  about 
it  that  renders  it  quite  curious ;  for. 
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this  obscure,  but  not  unimportant,  point,  it  is  sufficient 
for  our  present  purpose  to  say,  that  the  Chronicle  of 
the  Cid  is  the  same  in  substance  with  the  history  of 
the  Cid  in  the  General  Chronicle,  and  was  probably 
taken  from  it. 

When  it  was  arranged   in  its  present  form,  or  by 
whom  this  was  done,  we  have  no  notice.^     But  it  was 


in  speaking  of  St.  Ferdinand  with  the 
usual  formulary,  as  *'  he  who  con- 
quered Andalusia,  and  the  city  of  Ja- 
en,  and  many  other  royal  towns  and 
castles,"  it  adds,  **  As  the  history  will 
relate  to  you  farther  on  (**  Segun  que 
adelante  vos  lo  contara  la  historia"). 
Now  the  history  of  the  Cid  has  noth- 
ing* to  do  with  the  history  of  St.  Fer- 
dinand, who  lived  a  hundred  years 
after  him,  and  is  never  again  men- 
tioned in  this  Chronicle ;  and  there- 
fore the  little  passage  containing  the 
account  of  the  translation  of  the  body 
of  the  Cid,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  to 
its  next  resting-place  was  probably  cut 
out  from  some  other  chronicle  which 
contained  the  history  of  St.  Ferdinand, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  Cid.  My  own 
conjecture  is,  that  it  was  cut  out  from 
the  abridgment  of  the  General  Chron- 
icle of  Alfonso  the  Wise  made  by  his 
nephew  Don  John  Manuel,  who  would 
be  quite  likely  to  insert  an  addition  so 
honorable  to  his  uncle,  when  he  came 
to  the  point  of  the  Cid's  interment; 
an  interment  of  which  the  General 
Chronicle's  account  had  ceased  to  be 
the  true  one.    Cap.  291. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  though  not  one 
of  consequence  to  this  inquiry,  that 
the  remains  of  the  Cid,  besides  their 
removal  by  Alfonso  the  Wise,  in  1272, 
were  successively  transferred  to  differ- 
ent places,  in  1447,  in  1541,  again  in 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  again,  by  the  bad  taste  of 
the  French  General  Thibaut,  in  1809 
or  1810,  until,  at  last,  in  1824,  they 
were  restored  to  their  original  sanctu- 
ary in  San  Pedro  de  Cardenas.  Se- 
manario  Pintoresco,  1838,  p.  648. 

8*  If  it  be  asked  what  were  tlie  au- 
thorities on  which  the  portion  of  the 
Crdnica  General  relating  to  the  Cid 
relies  for  its  materials,  l  should  an- 


swer :  —  1.  Those  cited  in  the  Pr6Io- 
go  to  the  whole  work  by  Alfonso  him- 
self, some  of  which  are  again  cited 
when  speaking  of  the  Cid.  Among 
these,  the  most  important  is  the  Arch- 
bishop Rodrigo's  "  HistoriaGrothica." 
(See  Nic.  Ant.,  Bibl.  Vet,,  Lib.  VIII. 
c.  2,  §28.J  2.  It  is  probable  there 
were  Arabic  records  of  the  Cid,  as  a 
life  of  him,  or  part  of  a  life  of  him,  by 
a  nephew  of  Alfaxati,  the  converted 
Moor,  is  referred  to  in  the  Chronicle 
itself,  Cap.  278,  and  in  Cr6n.  Gen., 
1541,  f.  359.  b.  But  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  Chronicle  that  sounds  like 
Arabic,  except  the  *'  Lament  for  the 
Fall  of  Valencia,"  beginning  **  Valen- 
cia, Valencia,  vinieron  sobre  ti  muchos 
quebrantos,"  which  is  on  f.  329.  a, 
and  again,  poorly  amplified,  on  f.  329.  b, 
but  out  of  which  has  been  made  the 
fine  ballad,  "Apretada esta  Valencia," 
which  can  be  traced  back  to  the  bal- 
lad-book printed  by  Martin  Nucio,  at 
Antwerp,  1550,  though,  I  believe,  no 
farther.  If,  therefore,  there  be  any 
thing  in  the  Chronicle  of  the  Cid  taken 
from  documents  in  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage, such  documents  were  written 
by  Christians,  or  a  Christian  character 
was  impressed  on  the  facts  taken  from 
them.*  3.  It  has  been  suggested  by 
the  Spanish  translators  of  Bouterwek, 
(p.  255,)  that  the  Chronicle  of  the  Cid 
in  Spanish  is  substantially  taken  from 
the  "  Historia  Roderici  Didaci,"  pub- 
lished by  Risco,  in  **  La  Castilla  y  el 
masFamoso  Castellano  "  (1792,  A  pp., 
pp.  xvi.  -  Ix.).  But  the  Latin,  though 
curious  and  valuable,  is  a  meagre  com- 
pendium, in  which  I  find  nothing  of 
the  attractive  stories  and  adventures  of 

*  Since  writinji:  this  note,  I  leam  that  my 
friend  IXm  Paacual  de  Gayangm  posaeflae*  an 
Arabic  chronicle  that  throws  much  light  on  this 
^MUiish  chronicle  and  on  the  life  of  the  Cid. 
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found,  as  we  now  read  it,  at  Cardenas,  in  the  very  mon- 
astery where  the  Cid  lies  buried,  and  was  seen  there  by 
the  youthful  Ferdinand,  great-grandson  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  who  was  afterwards  emperor  of  Germany, 
and  who  was  induced  to  give  the  abbot  an  order  to 
have  it  printed.^  This  was  done  accordingly  in  1512, 
since  which  time  there  have  been  but  two  editions  of  it, 
those  of  1552  and  of  1593,  until  it  was  reprinted  in 
1844,  at  Marburg,  in  Germany,  with  an  excellent  criti- 
cal preface  in  Spanish,  by  Huber. 

As  a  part  of  the  General  Chronicle  .  of  Spain,^  we 
must,  with  a  little  hesitation,  pronounce  the  Chronicle 
of  the  Cid  less  interesting  than  several  of  the  portions 
that  immediately  precede  it.     But  still,  it  is  the  great 


the  Spanish,  but  occasionally  some- 
thincr  to  contradict  or  discredit  them. 
4.  The  old  "  Poem  of  the  Cid  "  was, 
no  doubt,  used,  and  used  freely,  by  the 
chronicler,  whoever  ho  was,  though 
he  never  alludes  to  it.  This  has  been 
noticed  by  Sanchez,  (Tom.  I.  pp.  226 
-228,)  and  must  be  noticed  again, 
in  note  28,  where  I  shall  give  an  ex- 
tract from  the  Chronicle.  I  add  here 
only,  that  it  is  clearly  the  Poem  that 
was  used  by  the  Chronicle,  and  not 
the  Chronicle  that  was  used  by  the 
Poem. 

25  Prohemio.  The  good  abbot  con- 
siders the  Chronicle  to  have  been  writ- 
ten in  the  lifetime  of  the  Cid,  i.  e.  be- 
fore A.  D.  1100,  and  yet  it  refers  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Toledo  and  the 
Bishop  of  Tuy,  who  were  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  Moreover,  he  sneaks 
of  the  intelligent  interest  the  Prince 
Ferdinand  took  in  it ;  but  Chiedo,  in 
his  Dialogue  on  Cardinal  Ximenes, 
says  the  young  prince  was  only  eight 
years  and  some  months  old  when  he 
gave  the  order.     Quinquagena,  MS. 

26  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  earlier 
to  allude  to  a  portion  of  the  Cid's  his- 
tory, and  then  it  is  added,  "As  we 
shall  relate  farther  on  '' ;  so  that  it  is 
quite  certain  the  Cid's  history  was 

VOL.  I.  22 


originally  regarded  as  a  necessary 
portion  of  the  General  Chronicle. 
(Crdnica  Genera],  ed.  1604,  Tercera 
Parte,  f.  92.  b.)  When,  therefore, 
we  come  to  the  Fourth  Part,  where  it 
really  belongs,  we  have,  first,  a  chap- 
ter on  the  accession  of  Ferdinand  the 
Great,  and  then  the  history  of  the  Cid 
connected  with  that  of  the  reigns  of 
Ferdinand,  Sancho  II.,  and  Alfonso 
VI. ;  but  the  whole  is  so  truly  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  General  Chronicle 
and  not  a  separate  chronicle  of  thr 
Cid,  that,  when  it  was  taken  out  t* 
serve  as  a  separate  chronicle,  it  wa 
taken  out  as  the  three  reigns  of  tb 
three  sovereigns  above  mentioned,  be- 
ginning with  one  chapter  that  goes 
back  ten  years  before  the  Cid  was 
bom,  and  ending  with  five  chapters 
that  run  forward  ten  years  after  his 
death ;  while,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
whole,  is  a  sort  of  colophon,  apologiz- 
ing (Chronica  del  Cid,  Burgos,  1593, 
fol.,  f.  277)  for  the  fact  that  it  is  so 
much  a  chronicle  of  these  three  kin^rs, 
rather  than  a  mere  chronicle  of  the  Cid. 
This,  with  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  differences  between  the  two  that 
have  been  already  noticed,  has  satisfied 
me  that  the  Chronicle  of  the  Cid  was 
taken  from  the  General  Chronicle. 
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national  version  of  the  achievements  of  the  gieat  na- 
tional hero  who  jfreed  the  fourth  part  of  his  native  land 
from  the  loathed  intrusion  of  the  Moors,  and  who 
stands  to  this  day  connected  with  the  proudest  recollec- 
tions of  Spanish  glory.  It  begins  with  the  Cid's  first 
victories  under  Ferdinand  the  Great,  and  therefore  only 
alludes  to  his  early  youth,  and  to  the  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances on  which  Comeille,  following  the  old  Span- 
ish play  and  ballads,  has  founded  his  tragedy ;  but  it 
gives  afterwards,  with  great  minuteness,  nearly  every 
one  of  the  adventures  that  in  the  older  traditions  are 
ascribed  to  him,  down  to  his  death,  which  happened  in 
1099,  or  rather  down  to  the  death  of  Alfonso  the  Sixth, 
ten  years  later. 

Much  of  it  is  as  fabulous  ^  as  the  accounts  of  Ber- 
nardo del  Carpio  and  the  Children  of  Lara,  though  per- 
haps not  more  so  than  might  be  expected  in  a  work  of 
such  a  period  and  such  pretensions.  Its  style,  too,  is 
suited  to  its  romantic  character,  and  is  more  diffuse  and 
grave  than  that  of  the  best  narrative  portions  of  the 
General  Chronicle.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
overflowing  with  the  very  spirit  of  the  times  when  it 
was  written,  and  offers  us  so  true  a  picture  of  their 
generous  virtues,  as  well  as  their  stem  violence,  that  it 
may  well  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  books  in  the 
world,  if  not  the  very  best,  for  studying  the  real  charac- 
ter and  maimers  of  the  ages  of  chivalry.  Occasionally 
there  are  passages  in  it  like  the  following  description  of 
the  Cid's  feelings  and  conduct,  when  he  left  his  good 
castle  of  Bivar,  imjustly  and  cruelly  exiled  by  the  king, 

27  Masdeu    (Historia     Critica    de  and  learning  in  **Jos.  Aschbach  de 

Espafia,    Madrid,    1783-1805,    4to,  Cidi  Historiae  Fonlibus  Dissertatio," 

Tom.  XX.)  would  have   us  believe  (Bonnae,  4to,  1843,  pp.  5,  etc.,)  but 

that  the  whole  is  a  fable ;   but  this  little  can  be  settled  about  individual 

demands  too   much   credulity.    The  facts, 
question  is  discussed  with  acuteness 
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which,  whether  invented  or  not,  are  as  true  to  the  spirit 
of  the  period  they  represent,  as  if  the  minutest  of  their 
details  were  ascertained  facts. 

"  And  when  he  saw  his  courts  deserted  and  without 
people,  and  the  perches  without  falcons,  and  the  gate- 
way without  its  judgment-seats,  he  turned  himself  to- 
ward the  East  and  knelt  down  and  said,  *  Saint  Mary, 
Mother,  and  all  other  Saints,  graciously  beseech  God 
that  he  would  grant  me  might  to  overcome  all  these 
pagans,  and  that  I  may  gain  from  them  wherewith  to 
do  good  to  my  friends,  and  to  all  those  that  may  follow 
and  help  me.'  And  then  he  went  on  and  asked  for  Al- 
var  Fafiez,  and  said  to  him,  *  Cousin,  what  fault  have 
the  poor  in  the  wrong  that  the  king  has  done  us? 
Warn  all  my  people,  then,  that  they  harm  none,  where- 
soever we  may  go.'  And  he  called  for  his  horse  to 
mount.  Then  spake  up  an  old  woman  standing  at  her 
door  and  said,  '  Go  on  with  good  luck,  for  you  shall 
make  spoil  of  whatsoever  you  may  find  or  desire.'  And 
the  Cid,  when  he  heard  that  saying,  rode  on,  for  he 
would  tarry  no  longer;  and  as  he  went  out  of  Bivar,  he 
said,  'Now  do  I  desire  you  should  know,  my  friends, 
that  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  we  should  return  to  Cas- 
tile with  great  honor  and  great  gain.' "  ^ 

Some  of  the  touches  of  manners  in  this  little  passage, 

28  The  portion  of  the  Chronicle  of  "  Poema  del  Cid  " ;  and  perhaps,  if 

the  Cid  from  which  I  have  taken  the  wc  had  the  preceding  lines  of  that  po- 

extract  is  among  the  portions  which  em,  we  should  be  able  to  account  for 

least  resemble  the  corresponding  parts  yet  more  of  the  additions  to  the  Chron- 

of  the  General  Chronicle.     It  is  in  icle  in  this  passage.    The  lines  I  refer 

Chap.  91 ;  and  from  Chap.  88  to  Chap,  to  are  as  follows  :  — 

93  there  is  a  ffood  deal  not  found  m  ^  .  ,  ,  .        ,       ^ 

♦i,«  T.«-r.ii«i    ^oo«o««o   :.i   ♦k^  r«AnA*«l  De  los  808  oios  tan  fuert«s     m  entre  lorando 

the   parallel    passages   in   the  General  Xornaba  la  cabeai,     e  estabaloa  caiando. 

Chronicle,  (1604,  f.  2*24,  etc.,)  though,  Vio  puertas  abiertas     e  uzos  sin  canados. 

where  they  do  resemble  each  other,  AicAndaras  vacia*     sin  pieilcs  e  sin  mamos, 

,        ,  -^i         •         11  /•  1*1  E  sin  falcoae:)  e  sin     adtoros  mudauod. 

the  phraseology  is  still  frequently  iden-  Soapird  mio  Cid,  ca  mucho  avio  grandes  cuida- 
tical.     The  particular  passage  I  have  do*. 

selected  was,  I  think,  suggested  by  Other  passages  are  quite  as  obviously 

the  first  lines  that  remain  to  us  of  the  taken  from  Uie  poem.  • 
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such  as  the  allusion  to  the  judgment-seats  at  his  gate, 
where  the  Cid  in  patriarchal  simplicity  had  administer- 
ed justice  to  his  vassals,  and  the  hint  of  the  poor 
augury  gathered  from  the  old  woman's  wish,  which 
seems  to  be  of  more  power  with  him  than  the  prayer  he 
had  just  uttered,  or  the  bold  hopes  that  were  driving 
him  to  the  Moorish  frontiers,  —  such  touches  give  life 
and  truth  to  this  old  chronicle,  and  bring  its  times  and 
feelings,  as  it  were,  sensibly  before  us.  Adding  its  pecu- 
liar treasures  to  those  contained  in  the  rest  of  the  Gen- 
eral Chronicle,  we  shall  find,  in  the  whole,  nearly  all 
the  romantic  and  poetical  fables  and  adventures  that 
belong  to  the  earliest  portions  of  Spanish  history.  At 
the  same  time,  we  shall  obtain  a  living  picture  of  the 
state  of  manners  in  that  dark  period,  when  the  elements 
of  modem  society  were  just  beginning  to  be  separated 
from  the  chaos  in  which  they  had  long  struggled,  and 
out  of  which,  by  the  action  of  successive  ages,  they 
have  been  gradually  wrought  into  those  forms  of  policy 
which  now  give  stability  to  governments  and  peace  to 
the  intercourse  of  men. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

Effects  of  the  Example  of  Alfonso  the  Tenth,  —  Chronicles  of  his 
OWN  Reign,  and  of  the  Reigns  of  Sancho  the  Brave  and  Ferdinand 
the  Fourth.  —  Chronicle  of  Alfonso  the  Eleventh,  by  Villaizan. 
—  Chronicles  of  Peter  the  Cruel,  Henry  the  Second,  John  the 
First,  and  Henry  the  Third,  by  Ayala. — Chronicle  of  John  the 
Second. — Two  Chronicles  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  two  of  Fer- 
dinand AND  Isabella. 

The  idea  of  Alfonso  the  Wise,  simply  and  nobly  ex- 
pressed in  the  opening  of  his  Chronicle,  that  he  was  de- 
sirous to  leave  for  posterity  a  record  of  what  Spain  had 
been  and  had  done  in  all  past  time,^  was  not  without 
influence  upon  the  nation,  even  in  the  state  in  which 
it  then  was,  and  in  which,  for  above  a  century  after- 
wards, it  continued.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  that  great 
king's  project  for  a  uniform  administration  of  justice 
by  a  settled  code,  his  example  was  too  much  in  advance 
of  his  age  to  be  immediately  followed ;  though,  as  in 
that  memorable  case,  when  it  was  once  adopted,  its 
fruits  became  abimdant.  The  two  next  kings,  Sancho 
the  Brave  and  Ferdinand  the  Fourth,  took  no  measures, 
so  far  as  we  know,  to  keep  up  and  publish  the  history 
of  their  reigns.  But  Alfonso  the  Eleventh,  the  same 
monarch,  it  should  be  remembered,  imder  whom  the 

^  It  sounds  much  like  the  '*  Parti-  sen  para  los  otros  que  avien  deVenir, 

das/' beginning,  **  Los sabios  antiguos  como  para  si  mesmos  o  por  los  otros 

que  fueron  en  los  tiempos  primcros,  y  que  eran  en  su  tiempo,*'  etc.      But 

fallaron  los  saberes  y  las  otras  cosas,  such  introductions  are  commoo  in  oth- 

tovicron  que  menguarien  en  sus  fechos  er  early  chronicles,  and  in  other  old 

y  en  su  leal  tad ,  si  tarabien  no  lo  quisies-  Spanish  books. 


O 


« 
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"  Partidas  "  became  the  law  of  the  land,  recurred  to  the 
example  of  his  wise  ancestor,  and  ordered  the  annals  of 
the  kingdom  to  be  continued,  from  the  time  when  those 
of  the  General  Chronicle  ceased  down  to  his  own ;  em- 
bracing, of  course,  the  reigns  of  Alfonso  the  Wise,  San- 
cho  the  Brave,  and  Ferdinand  the  Fourth,  or  the  period 
from  1252  to  1312.^  This  is  the  first  instance  of  the 
appointment  of  a  royal  chronicler,  and  may,  therefore,  be 
regarded  as  the  creation  of  an  office  of  consequence  in 
all  that  regards  the  history  of  the  country,  and  which, 
however  much  it  may  have  been  neglected  in  later 
times,  furnished  important  documents  down  to  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  was  continued,  in  form  at 
least,  till  the  establishment  of  the  Academy  of  History 
in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

By  whom  this  office  was  first  filled  does  not  appear ; 
but  the  Chronicle  itself  seems  to  have  been  prepared 
about  the  year  1320.  Formerly  it  was  attributed  to 
Feman  Sanchez  de  Tovar ;  but  Feman  Sanchez  was  a 
personage  of  great  consideration  and  power  in  the  state, 
practised  in  public  affairs,  and  familiar  with  their  his- 
tory, so  that  we  can  hardly  attribute  to  him  the  mis- 
takes with  which  this  Chronicle  abounds,  especially  in 
the  part  relating  to  Alfonso  the  Wise.^  But,  whoever 
may  have  been  its  author,  the  Chronicle,  which,  it  may 
be  noticed,  is  so  distinctly  divided  into  the  three  reigns, 
that  it  is  rather  three  chronicles  than  one,  has  little 
value  as  a  composition.     Its  narrative  is  given  with  a 

2  "  Chr6nica  del  muy  Esclarecido  del  Santo  Rey  D.  Fernando,"  etc., 

Principe  y  Rey  D.  Alfonso,  el  que  fue  Valladolid,  1554,  folio, 
par  de  Emperador,  y  hizo  el  Libro  de        3  All  this  may  be  found  abundantly 

las  Siete  Pallidas,  y  ansimismo  al  fin  discussed  in  the  **  Memorias  de  Alfon- 

deste  Libro  va  encorporada  la  Cr6ni-  so  el  Sabio,"  by  the  Marques  de  Mon- 

ca  del    Rey   D.   Sancho   el   Bravo,"  dejar,  pp.  569-635.   Clemencin,  how- 

ctc.,  Valladolid,  1554,  folio;  to  which  ever,  still  attributes  the  Chronicle  to 

should  be   added  ^*  CnSnica  del  muy  Fernan  Sanchez  de  Tovar.     Mem.  de 

Valercso  Rey  D.  Fernando,  Visnieto  la  Acad,  de  Historia,  Tom.  YL,  p.  451. 
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rude  and  dry  fonnality,  and  whatever  interest  it  awak- 
ens depends,  not  upon  its  style  and  manner,  but  upon 
the  character  of  the  events  recorded,  which  sometimes 
have  an  air  of  adventure  about  them  belonging  to  the 
elder  times,  and,  like  them,  are  picturesque. 

The  example  of  regular  chronicling,  having  now  been 
fairly  set  at  the  court  of  Castile,  was  followed  by  Henry 
the  Second,  who  commanded  his  Chancellor  and  Chief- 
Justiciary,  Juan  Nufiez  de  Villaizan,  to  prepare,  as  we 
are  told  in  the  Preface,  in  imitation  of  the  ancients,  an 
account  of  his  father's  reign.  In  this  way,  the  series 
goes  on  imbroken,  and  now  gives  us  the  "  Chrqnicle  of 
Alfonso  the  Eleventh,"*  beginning  with  his  birth  and 
education,  of  which  the  notices  are  slight,  but  relating 
amply  the  events  from  the  time  he  came  to  the  throne, 
in  1312,  till  his  death  in  1350.  How  much  of  it  was 
actually  written  by  the  chancellor  of  the  kingdom  can- 
not be  ascertained.^  From  different  passages,  it  seems 
that  an  older  chronicle  was  used  freely  in  its  composi- 
tion ;  ^  and  the  whole  should,  therefore,  probably  be  re- 
garded as  a  compilation  made  under  the  responsibility 
of  the  highest  personages  of  the  realm.  Its  opening 
will  show  at  once  the  grave  and  measured  tone  it  takes, 
and  the  accuracy  it  claims  for  its  dates  and  statements. 

"  God  is  the  beginning  and  the  means  and  the  end  of 
all  things ;  and  without  him  they  cannot  subsist.  For 
by  his  power  they  are  made,  and  by  his  wisdom  order- 
ed, and  by  his  goodness  maintained.  And  he  is  the 
Lord;  and,  in  all  things,  almighty,  and  conqueror  in 

<  There  is  an  edition  of  this  Chron-  *  The  phrase  is,  "  Maod6  k  Juan 

iclc   (Valladolid,    1551,  folio)   better  NuHez  de  Villaizan,  Alguacil  de  la  su 

than  the  old  editions  of  such  Spanish  Casa,  que  la  ficiese  trasladar  en  Per- 

books  commonly  are ;  but  the  best  is  gaminos,  e  fizola  trasladar,  et  escribi^- 

that  of  Madrid,  1787,  4 to,  edited  by  la  Ruy  Martinez  de  Medina  de  Rioee- 

Cerda  y  Uico,  and    published  under  co,"  etc.     See  Preface, 

the  auspices  of  the  Spanish  Academy  •  In  Cap.  340  and  elsewhere, 
of  History. 
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all  battles.  Wherefore,  whosoever  would  begin  any 
good  work  should  first  name  the  name  of  God,  and 
place  him  before  all  things,  asking  and  beseeching  of 
his  mercy  to  give  him  knowledge  and  will  and  power, 
whereby  he  may  bring  it  to  a  good  end.  Therefore  will 
this  pious  chronicle  henceforward  relate  whatsoever 
happened  to  the  noble  King,  Don  Alfonso,  of  Castile 
and  Leon,  and  the  battles  and  conquests  and  victories 
that  he  had  and  did  in  his  life  against  Moors  and 
against  Christians.  And  it  will  begin  in  the  fifteenth 
year  of  the  reign  of  the  most  noble  King,  Don  Fernan- 
do, his  father."  ^ 

The  reign  of  the  father,  however,  occupies  only  three 
short  chapters ;  after  which,  the  rest  of  the  Chronicle, 
containuig  in  all  three  hundred  and  forty-two  chapters, 
comes  down  to  the  death  of  Alfonso,  who  perished  of 
the  plague  before  Gibraltar,  and  then  abruptly  closes. 
Its  general  tone  is  grave  and  decisive,  like  that  of  a 
person  speaking  with  authority  upon  matters  of  im- 
portance, and  it  is  rare  that  we  find  in  it  a  sketch  of 
manners  like  the  following  account  of  the  young  king 
at  the  age  of  fomieen  or  fifteen. 

"  And  as  long  as  he  remained  in  the  city  of  Vallado- 
lid,  there  were  with  liim  knights  and  esquires,  and  his 
tutor,  Martin  Fernandez  de  Toledo,  that  brought  liim 
up,  and  that  had  been  with  him  a  long  time,  even  before 
the  queen  died,  and  other  men,  who  had  long  been 
used  to  palaces,  and  to  the  courts  of  kings ;  and  all 
these  gave  him  an  ensample  of  good  manners.  And, 
moreover,  he  had  been  brought  up  >vith  the  children  of 
men  of  note,  and  with  noble  knights.  But  the  king, 
of  his  o^vn  condition,  was  well-mannered  in  eating,  and 

•  Fa].  1787,  p.  3. 
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drank  little,  and  was  clad  as  became  his  estate;  and  in 
all  other  his  customs  he  was  well  conditioned,  for  his 
speech  was  true  Castilian,  and  he  hesitated  not  in  what 
he  had  to  say.  And  so  long  as  he  was  in  Valladolid, 
he  sat  three  days  in  the  week  to  hear  the  complaints 
and  suits  that  came  before  him ;  and  he  was  shrewd  in 
understanding  the  facts  thereof,  and  he  was  faithful  in 
secret  matters,  and  loved  them  that  served  him,  each 
after  his  place,  and  trusted  truly  and  entirely  those 
whom  he  ought  to  trust.  And  he  began  to  be  much 
given  to  horsemanship,  and  pleased  himself  with  arms, 
and  loved  to  have  in  his  household  strong  men,  that 
were  bold  and  of  good  conditions.  And  he  loved  much 
all  his  own  people,  and  was  sore  grieved  at  the  great 
mischief  and  great  harm  there  were  in  the  land  through 
failure  of  justice,  and  he  had  indignation  against  evil- 
doers."« 

But  though  there  are  few  sketches  in  the  Chronicle 
of  Alfonso  the  Eleventh  like  the  preceding,  we  find  in 
general  a  well-ordered  account  of  the  affairs  of  that 
monarch's  long  and  active  reign,  given  with  a  simplicity 
and  apparent  sincerity  which,  in  spite  of  the  formal 
plainness  of  its  style,  make  it  almost  always  interest- 
ing, and  sometimes  amusing. 

The  next  considerable  attempt  approaches  somewhat 
nearer  to  proper  history.  It  is  the  series  of  chronicles 
relating  to  the  troublesome  reigns  of  Peter  the  Cruel 
and  Henry  the  Second,  to  the  hardly  less  unsettled 
times  of  John  the  First,  and  to  the  more  quiet  and 
prosperous  reign  of  Ilenij  the  Third.  They  were  writ- 
^n  bv  Pedro  Lopez  de  Ayala,  in  gQpie  rcspprtg  thp  first 
Spaniard  of  his  age ;  distinguished,  as  we  have  seen, 

8  Kd.  1787,  p.  80. 
VOL.    I.  23 
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among  the  poets  of  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  now  to  be  noticed  as  the  best  prose-writer 
of  the  same  period.  He  was  bom  in  1332,^  and,  though 
only  eighteen  years  old  when  Peter  ascended  the  throne, 
was  soon  observed  and  employed  by  that  acute  mon- 
arch. But  when  troubles  arose  in  the  kingdom,  Ayala 
left  his  tyrannical  master,  who  had  already  shown  him- 
self capable  of  almost  any  degree  of  guilt,  and  joined 
his  fortunes  to  those  of  Henry  of  Trastamara,  the  king's 
illegitimate  brother,  who  had,  of  course,  no  claim  to  the 
throne  but  such  as  was  laid  in  the  crimes  of  its  posses- 
sor, and  the  good-will  of  the  suffering  nobles  and  peo- 
ple. 

At  first,  the  cause  of  Henry  was  successfuL  But  Pe- 
ter addressed  himself  for  help  to  Edward  the  Black 
Prince,  then  in  his  duchy  of  Aquitaine,  who,  as  Frois- 
sart  relates,  thinking  it  would  be  a  great  prejudice 
against  the  estate  royal  ^°  to  have  a  usurper  succeed, 
entered  Spain,  and,  with  a  strong  hand,  replaced  the 
fellen  monarch  on  his  throne.  At  the  decisive  battle 
_ofN^axera,  by  which  this  was  achieved,  in  1367,  Ayala, 
who  bore  his  prince's  standard,  was  taken  prisoner  "  and 
carried  to  England,  where  he  wrote  a  part  at  least  of 
his  poems  on  a  courtly  life.  Somewhat  later,  Peter,  no 
longer  supported  by  the"  Black  Prince,  was  dethroned ;" 
and  Ayala,  who  was  then  released  fix)m  his  tedious 
imprisonment,  returned  home,  and  afterwards  became 
Grand-Chanceiior  to  JBLenry  the  Second,  in  whose  ser- 
vice he  gained  so  much  considemSon  and  lnlluence7that 
he  seems  to  have  descended  as  a  sort  of  traditionary 

9  For  the  Life  of  Ayala,  see  Nic.  4to,  Vol.  T.  c.  231,  etc.,)  as  an  illu»- 
Antonio,  Bib.  Vet,  Lib.  X.  c.  1.  tration  of  Ayala. 

10  The  whole  account  in  Froissart  ^^  See  the  passage  in  which  Maria- 
is  worth  reading,  especially  in  Lord  na  gives  an  account  of  the  battle.  His- 
Bemers's  translation,  (London,  ^812,    toria,  Lib.  XVIL  c.  10. 
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minister  of  state  through  the  reign  of  John  the  First, 
and  far  into  that  of  Henry  the  Third  Sometimes,  in- 
deed, like  other  grave  personages,  ecclesiastical  as  well 
as  civil,  he  q.ppeared  as  a  military  leader,  and  once  again, 
in  the  disastrous  battle  of  Aljubarotta,  in  1385,  he  was 
taken  prisoner.  But  his  Portuguese  captivity  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  so  long  or  so  cruel  as  his  English 
one ;  and,  at  any  rate,  the  last  years  of  his  life  were 
passed  quietly  in  Spain.  He  died  at  Calahorra  in  1407, 
seventy-five  years  old. 

"  He  was,"  says  his  nephew,  the  noble  Feman  Perez 
de  Guzman,  in  the  striking  gallery  of  portraits  he  has 
left  us,^^  "  He  was  a  man  of  very  gentle  qualities  and 
of  good  conversation ;  had  a  great  conscience  and  fear- 
ed God  much.  He  loved  knowledge,  also,  and  gave 
himself  much  to  reading  books  and  histories ;  and 
though  he  was  as  goodly  a  knight  as  any,  and  of  great 
discretion  in  the  practices  of  the  world,  yet  he  was  by 
nature  bent  on  learning,  and  spent  a  great  part  of  his 
time  in  reading  and  studying,  not  books  of  law,  but 
of  philosophy  and  history.  Through  his  means  some 
books  are  now  known  in  Castile  that  were  not  known 
aforetime ;  such  as  Titus  Livius,  who  is  the  most  nota- 
ble of  the  Roman  historians ;  the  *  Fall  of  Princes' ;  the 
'Ethics'  of  Saint  Gregory ;  Isidorus  *  De  Summo  Bono' ; 
Boethius ;  and  the  '  History  of  Troy.'  He  prepared  the 
History  of  Castile  from  the  King  Don  Pedro  to  the 
King  Don  Henry ;  and  made  a  good  book  on  Himting, 
which  he  greatly  affected,  and  another  called  '  Bimado 
de  Pdacio.' " 

We  should  not,  perhaps,  at  the  present  day,  claim  so 
much  reputation  as  his  kinsman  does  for  the  Chancellor 

^'  Generaciones  y  Semblanzas,  Cap.  7,  Madrid,  1775,  4to,  p.  222. 
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Ayala,  in  consequence  of  the  interest  he  took  in  books 
of  such  doubtful  value  as  Guido  de  Colonna's  "  Trojan 
War,"  and  Boccaccio  "  De  Casibus  Principum,"  but,  m 
translating  Livy,^^  he  unquestionably  rendered  his  coun- 
try an  important  service.  He  rendered,  too,  a  no  less 
important  service  to  himself;  since  a  familiarity  with 
Livy  tended  to  fit  him  for  the  task  of  preparing  the 
Chronicle,  which  now  constitutes  his  chief  distinction 
and  merit. ^^  It  begins  in  1350,  where  that  of  Alfonso 
the  Eleventh  ends,  and  comes  down  to  the  sixth  year  of 
Henry  the  Third,  or  to  1396,  embracing  that  portion 
of  the  author's  own  life  which  was  between  his  eigh- 
teenth year  and  his  sixty-fourth,  and  constituting  the 
first  safe  materials  for  the  history  of  his  native  coimtrj'. 
For  such  an  undertaking  Ayala  was  singularly  well 
fitted.  Spanish  prose  was  already  well  advanced  in  his 
time ;  for  Don  John  Manuel,  the  last  of  the  elder 
school  of  good  writers,  did  not  die  till  Ayala  was  fifteen 
years  old.  He  was,  moreover,  as  we  have  seen,  a  schol- 
ar, and,  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  a  remarkable  one; 
and,  what  is  of  more  importance  than  either  of  these  cir- 
cumstances, he  was  personally  familiar  with  the  course 
of  public  affairs  during  the  forty-six  years  embraced 
by  his  Chronicle.     Of  all  this  traces  are  to  be  found  in 


13  It  is  probable  Ayala  translated,  or  Chronicles  is  of  SeyiUe,  1495,  folio, 

caused  to  be  translated,  all  these  books,  but  it   seems  to  have    been  printed 

At  least,  such  has  been  the  impression;  from  a  MS.  that  did  not  contain  the 

and  the  mention  of  Isidore  of  Seville  entire    series.     The  best    edition    is 

among  the  authors  **  made  known  "  that  published  under  the  auspices  of 

seems  to  justify  it,  for,  as  a  Spaniard  the  Academy  of  History,  by  D.  £u- 

of  great  fame,  St.  Isidore  must  always  genio  de  Llaguno  Amirola,  its  secre- 

have  been  known  in  Spain  in  every  tary  (Madrid,  1779,  2  torn.  4to).  That 

othrr  way,  except  by  a  translation  into  Ayala  was  the  authorized  chronicler 

Spanish.     See,  also,  tlie  Preface  to  of  Castile  is  apparent  from  the  whole 

the    edition   of  Boccaccio,   Caida  de  tone  of  his  work,  and  is  directly  as- 

Principes,  1495,  in  Fr.  Mendez,  Ty-  serted  in  an  old  MS.  of  a  part  of  it, 

pojrrafia  Espafiola,  Madrid,  1796,  4to,  cited  by  Bayer  in  his  notes  to  N.  An- 

p.  202.  tonio,  bib.  Vet.,  Lib.  X.  cap.  1,  num. 

J*  The    first    edition    of   Ayala's  10,  n.  1. 
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his  work.  His  style  is  not,  like  that  of  the  oldest  chron* 
iclers,  full  of  a  rich  vivacity  and  freedom ;  but,  without 
being  over-carefuUy  elaborated,  it  is  simple  and  business- 
like ;  jwhile,  to  give  a  more  earnest  air,  if  not  an  air  of 
more  truth  to  the  whole,  he  has,"  mTmitatTonTbt  L.ivy, 
introduced  into  the  course  of  his  narrative  set  speeches 
and  epistles  intended  to  express  tTTe  feelings  and  opin- 
ions  of  his  principal  actors  more  distinctly  than  they 
could  be  expressed  by  the jmere  facts  and  current  of  £Se 
story,  _  Compared  with  the  Chronicle  of  Alfonso  the 
Wise,  which  preceded  it  by  above  a  century,  it  lacks 
the  charm  of  that  poetical  credulity  which  loves  to 
deal  in  doubtful  traditions  of  glory,  rather  than  in  those 
ascertained  facts  which  are  often  little  honorable  ei- 
ther to  the  national  fame  or  to  the  spirit  of  humanity. 
Compared  with  the  Chronicle  of  Froissart,  with  which 
it  was  contemporary,  we  miss  the  honest-hearted,  but 
somewhat  childlike,  enthusiasm  that  looks  with  un- 
mingled  delight  and  admiration  upon  all  the  gorgeous 
phantasmagoria  of  chivalry,  and  find,  instead  of  it,  the 
]x?netrating  sagacity  of  an  experienced  statesman,  who 
looks  5[uite  through  the  deeds  of  men,  and,  like  Co- 
'^iS!??-'  *?]^K?.  it  not  at^^  worth  while  to  conceal  the 
great  crimes  with  which  Jtie  has  been  familiar,  if  they 
can  be  but  wisely  and  successfully  set  forth.  When, 
therefore,  we  read  Ayala's  Chronicle,  we  do  not  doubt 
that  we  have  made  an  important  step  in  the  progress  of 
the  species  of  writing  to  which  it  belongs,  and  that  we 
are  beginning  to  approach  the  period  when  history  is 
to  teach  with  sterner  exactness  the  lesson  it  has  learned 
from  the  hard  experience  of  the  past. 

Among  the  many  curious  and  striking  passages  in 
Ayala's  Chronicle,  the  most  interesting  are,  perhaps, 
those  that  relate  to  the  unfortunate  Blanche  of  Bour- 
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bon,  the  young  and  beautiful  wife  of  Peter  the  Cruel, 
who,  for  the  sake  of  Maria  de  Fadilla,  forsook  her  two 
days  after  his  marriage,  and,  when  he  had  kept  her 
long  in  prison,  at  last  sacrificed  her  to  his  base  passion 
for  his  mistress ;  an  event  which  excited,  as  we  learn 
from  Froissart's  Chronicle,  a  sensation  of  horror,  not 
only  in  Spain,  but  throughout  Europe,  and  became 
an  attractive  subject  for  the  popular  poetry  of  the  old 
national  ballads,  several  of  which  we  find  were  devoted 
to  it.^^  But  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  even  the 
best  of  the  bcJlads  give  us  so  near  and  moving  a  picture 
of  her  cruel  sufferings  as  Ayala  does,  when,  going  on 
step  by  step  in  his  passionless  manner,  he  shows  us  the 
queen  first  solemnly  wedded  in  the  church  at  Toledo, 
and  then  pining  in  her  prison  at  Medina  Sidonia ;  the  ex- 
citement of  the  nobles,  and  the  indignation  of  the  king's 
own  mother  ^d  £|xnily ;  carrying  us  all  the  time  with 
painful  exactness  through  the  long  series  of  murders  and 
atrocities  by  which  Pedro  at  last  reaches  the  final  crime 
which,  during  eight  years,  he  had  hesitated  to  commit. 
For  there  is,  in  the  succession  of  scenes  he  thus  exhib- 
its to  us,  a  circumstantial  minuteness  which  is  above 
all  power  of  generalization,  and  brings  the  guilty  mon- 
arch's character  more  vividly  before  us  than  it  could  be 
brought  by  the  most  ferv^ent  spirit  of  poetry  or  of  elo- 
quence.*^ And  it  is  precisely  this  cool  and  patient 
minuteness  of  the  chronicler,  founded  on  his  personal 
knowledge,  that  gives  its  peculiar  character  to  Ayala's 
record  of  the  four  wild  reigns  in  which  he  lived ;  pre* 

1^  There  are  about  a  dozen  ballads  is  in  the  Sara^fossa  Canclonero    of 

on  the  subject  of  Don  Pedro,  of  which  1550,  Parte  II.  f.  46. 

the  best,  I  think,  are  those  beginning,  ^6  See  the  Cronica  de  Don  Pedro, 

''  Dofia  Blanca  esta  en  Sidonia,"  **  En  Ann.  1353,  Capp.  4,  5,  11, 18, 14,  SI ; 

un  retrete  en  que  apenas,"  "  No  con-  Ann.  1354,  Capp.  19,  21 ;  Ann.  1358, 

tento  el  Rey  D.  Pedro,"  and  "  Dofia  Capp.  2  and  3  ;  and  Ann.  1361,  Cap. 

Maiia  de  Padilla,''  the  last  of  which  3. 
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senting  them  to  us  in  a  style  less  spirited  and  vigorous, 
indeed,  than  that  of  some  of  the  older  chronicles  of  the 
monarchy,  but  certainly  in  one  more  simple,  more  judi- 
cious, and  more  effective  for  the  true  purposes  of  his- 
tory.^^ 

The  last  of  the  royal  chronicles  that  it  is  necessary 
to  notice  with  much  particularity  is  that  of  John  the 
Second,  which  begins  with  the  death  of  Henry  the 
Third,  and  comes  down  to  the  death  of  John  himself,  in 
1454J^    It  was  the  work  of  several  hands,  and  contains 


17  The  fairness  of  Apia  in  regard 
to  Don  Pedro  has  been  questioned,  and, 
from  his  relations  to  that  idonarch, 
may  naturally  be  suspected  ;  —  a  point 
on  which  Mariana  touches,  (Historia, 
Lib.  XVII.  c.  10,)  without  settling  it, 
but  one  of  some  little  consequence  in 
Spanish  literary  history,  where  the 
character  of  Don  Pedro  oflen  appears 
connected  with  poetry  and  the  drama. 
The  first  person  who  attacked  Ayala 
was,  I  believe,  Pedro  de  Gracia  Dei, 
a  courtier  in  the  time  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  and  in  that  of  Charles  V.  He 
was  King-at-Arms  and  Chronicler  to 
the  Catholic  sovereigns,  and  I  have, 
in  manuscript,  a  collection  of  his  pro- 
fessional coplas  on  the  lineages  and 
arms  of  the  principal  families  of  Spain, 
and  on  the  general  history  of  the  coun- 
try ; — short  poems,  worthless  as  verse, 
and  sneered  at  by  Argote  de  Molina, 
in  the  Preface  to  his  "  Nobleza  del 
Andaluzia,"  (1588,)  for  the  imper- 
fect knowledge  their  author  had  of 
the  subjects  on  which  he  treated. 
His  defence  of  Don  Pedro  is  not 
better.  It  is  found  in  the  Semina- 
rio  Erudite,  (Madrid,  1790,  Tom. 
XXVIII.  and  XXIX.,)  with  additions 
by  a  later  hand,  probably  Diego  de 
Costilla,  Dean  of  Toledo,  who,  I  be- 
lieve, was  one  of  Don  Pedro's  de- 
scendants. It  cites  no  sufficient  au- 
thorities for  the  averments  which  it 
makes  about  events  that  happened  a 
century  and  a  half  earlier,  and  on 
which,  therefore,  it  was  unsuitable  to 
trust  the  voice  of  tradition.  Francisco 
de  Castilla,  who  certainly  had  blood 


of  Don  Pedro  in  his  veins,  followed  in 
the  same  track,  and  speaks,  in  his 
"PraticadolasVirtudes,"  (Carago9a, 
1552,  4to,  fol.  28,)  of  the  monarch 
and  of  Ayala  as 

El  gnxi  ny  Don  Pedro,  quel  Tulgo  repraevs 
For  selle  enemigo,  quien  hiio  su  hiBtorto,  etc. 

All  this,  however,  produced  little  ef- 
fect. But,  in  process  of  time,  boolcB 
were  written  upon  the  question;  — 
the  "  Apologia  del  Rey  Don  Pedro," 
by  Ledo  del  Pozo,  (Madrid,  folio, 
8.  a. ,)  and  "  El  Rey  Don  Pedro  defen- 
dido,"  (Madrid,  1048,  4to,)  by  Veray 
Figueroa,  the  diplomatist  of  me  reign 
of  Philip  IV. ;  worics  intended,  appar- 
ently, only  to  flatter  the  pretensions 
of  ro3ralty,  but  whose  consequences 
we  shall  find  when  we  come  to  the 
•*  Valicnte  Justiciero  "  of  Moreto,  Cal- 
deron's  *' Medico  de  su  Honra,"  and 
similar  poetical  delineations  of  Pedro's 
character  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  baUads,  however,  it  should  be  no- 
ticed, are  almost  always  true  to  the 
view  of  Pedro  given  by  A3rala ;  —  the 
most  striking  exception  that  I  remem- 
ber being  the  admirable  ballad  begin- 
ning **  A  los  pies  de  Don  Enrique,*' 
Quinta  Parte  de  Flor  de  Romances, 
recopilado  por  Sebastian  Velez  de  Gue- 
vara, Burgos,  1594,  18mo. 

>8  The  first  edition  of  the  "  Cr6nica 
del  SeRor  Rey  D.  Juan,  scgundo  de 
este  Nombre,"  was  printed  at  Logro- 
fio,  (1517,  fol.,)  and  is  the  most  cor- 
rect of  the  old  editions  that  I  have 
used.  The  best  of  all,  however,  is 
the  beautiful  one  printed  at  Valencia, 
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internal  evidence  of  having  been  written  at  different 
periods.  Alvar  Garcia  de  Santa  Maria,  no  doubt,  pre- 
pared the  account  of  the  first  fourteen  years,  or  to  1420, 
constituting  about  one  third  of  the  whole  work;  ^^  after 
which,  in  consequence  perhaps  of  his  attachment  to  the 
Infante  Ferdinand,  who  was  regent  during  the  minor- 
ity of  the  king,  and  subsequently  much  disliked  by  him, 
his  labors  ceased.^  Who  wrote  the  next  portion  is  not 
kno\vn ;  ^^  but  from  about  1429  to  1445,  John  de  Mena, 
the  leading  poet  of  his  time,  was  the  royal  annalist,  and, 
if  we  are  to  trust  the  letters  of  one  of  his  friends,  seems 
to  have  been  diligent  in  collecting  materials  for  his  task, 
if  not  earnest  in  all  its  duties.^  Other  parts  have  been 
attributed  to  Juan  Rodriguez  del  Padron,  a  poet,  and 
Diego  de  Valera,^  a  knight  and  gentleman  often  men- 


by  Monfort,  in  1779,  folio,  to  which 
may  be  added  an  Appendix  by  P.  Fr, 
Liciniano  Saez,  Madrid,  1786,  folio. 

J^  See  liis  Prologo,  in  the  edition  of 
1779,  p.  xix.,  and  Galindez  de  Carva- 
jal,  Prcfacion,  p.  19. 

20  He  lived  as  late  as  1444  ;  for  ho 
is  mentioned  more  than  once  in  that 
year,  in  the  Chronicle.  See  Ann. 
1444,  Capp.  14,  15. 

21  Prefacion  de  Carvajal. 

29  Fernan  Gomez  de  Cibdareal, 
physician  to  John  II.,  Centon  Episto- 
lario,  Madrid,  1775,  4to,  Epist.  23 
and  74  ;  a  work,  however,  whose  gen- 
uineness I  shall  be  obliged  to  question 
hereafter. 

23  Prefacion  de  Carvajal.  Poetry  of 
Rodriguez  del  Padron  is  found  in  the 
Cancioncros  Generales  ;  and  of  Diego 
de  Valera  there  is  "  La  Cr6nica  de  Es- 
pafia  abreviada  por  Mandado  de  la  muy 
roderosa  Seiiora  Dofia  Isabel,  Reyna 
de  Castilla,"  made  in  1481,  when  its 
author  was  sixty-nine  years  old,  and 
printed,  1462,  1493,  1495,  etc.,  — a 
chronicle  of  considerable  merit  for  its 
style,  and  of  some  value,  notwithstand- 
ing it  is  a  compendium,  for  the  original 
materials  it  contains  towards  the  end, 
such  as  two  eloquent  and  bold  letters 


by  Valera  himself  to  John  11.,  on  the 
troubles  of  the  time,  and  an  account 
of  what  he  personally  saw  of  the  last 
days  of  the  Great  Constable,  (Parte 
IV.  c.  125,)  —  the  last  and  the  most 
important  chapter  in  the  book.  (Men- 
dez,  p.  138.  Capmany,  Eloquencia 
Espanola,  Madrid,  1786,  8vo,  Tom.  I. 
p.  180.)  It  should  be  added,  that  the 
editor  of  the  Chronicle  of  John  II. 
( 1779)  thinks  Valera  was  the  person 
who  finally  arranged  and  settled  that 
Chronicle ;  but  the  opinion  of  Carva- 
jal seems  the  more  probable.  Certain- 
ly, I  hope  Valera  had  no  hand  in  the 
praise  bestowed  on  himself  in  the  ex- 
cellent story  told  of  him  in  the  Chron- 
icle, (Ann.  1437,  Cap.  3,)  showing 
how,  in  presence  of  the  king  of  Bo- 
hemia, at  Prague,  he  defended  the 
honor  of  his  liege  lord,  the  king  of 
Castile.  A  treatise  of  a  few  pages  on 
Providence,  by  Diego  de  Valera,  print- 
ed in  the  edition  of  the  **  Vision  Deley- 
table,"  of  1489,  and  reprinted,  almost 
entire,  in  the  first  volume  of  Capma- 
ny's  "  Eloquencia  Espafiola,"  is  worth 
reading,  as  a  specimen  of  the  grave 
didactic  prose  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
A  Chronicle  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
by  Valera,  which  may  well  have  been 
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tioned  in  the  Chronicle  itself,  and  afterwards  himself 
employed  as  a  chronicler  by  Queen  Isabella. 

But  whoever  may  have  been  at  first  concerned  in  it, 
the  whole  work  was  ultimately  committed  to  Feman 
Perez  de  Guzman,  a  scholar,  a  courtier,  and  an  acute  as 
well  as  a  witty  observer  of  manners,  who  survived  John 
the  Second,  and  probably  arranged  and  completed  the 
Chronicle  of  his  master's  reign,  as  it  was  published  by 
order  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth ;  ^  some  pas- 
sages- having  been  added  as  late  as  the  time  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  who  are  more  than  once  alluded  to 
in  it  as  reigning  sovereigns.^  It  is  divided,  like  the 
Chronicle  of  Ayala,  which  may  naturally  have  been  its 
model,  into  the  different  years  of  the  king's  reign,  each 
year  being  subdivided  into  chapters ;  and  it  contains  a 
great  number  of  important  original  letters  and  other 
curious  contemporary  documents,^  from  which,  as  well 
as  from  the  care  used  in  its  compilation,  it  has  been 
considered  more  absolutely  trustworthy  than  any  Cas- 
tilian  chronicle  that  preceded  it.^ 

In  its  general  air,  there  is  a  good  deal  to  mark  the 
manners  of  the  age,  such  as  accounts  of  the  court  cere- 
monies, festivals,  and  tournaments  that  were  so  much 
loved  by  John ;  and  its  style,  though,  on  the  whole,  im- 

ihe    best  and  most  important  of  his  25  Anno  1451,  Cap.  2,  and  Anno 

works,  has  never  been  printed.     G^-  1453,  Cap.  2.     See,  also,  some  re- 

r6nimo  Gudiel,  Compcndio  de  Algunas  marks  on  the  author  of  this  Chronicle 

Historias  de  Espafia,   Alcal4,   1577,  by  the  editor  of  the  "  Crdnica  de  Al- 

fol.,  f.  101.  b.  varo  de  Luna,"  (Madrid,  1784,  4to,) 

^  From  the  phraseology  of  Carva-  Prdiogo,  pp.  xxv.-xxviii. 

jal,  (p.  20,)  we  may  infer  that  Fernan  »  For  example,  1406,  Cap.  6,  etc. ; 

Perez  de  Guzman  is  chiefly  responsible  1430,  Cap.  2  ;  1441,  Cap.  30  ;   1453, 

for  the  style  and  general  character  of  Cap.  3. 

the  Chronicle.     **  Cogiu  de  cada  uno  ^  *'  Es  sin  duda  la  mas  puntaal  i 

lo  que  le  parecio  mas  probable,  y  abre-  la  mas  scgura  de  quantas  se  oonserran 

vio  algunas  cosas,  tomando  la  sustan-  antiguas.*'     Mondejar,  Noticia  y  Jui- 

cia  del  las ;  porque  asi  crcyd  que  con-  cio  de  los  mas  Principales  Historiado- 

venia."     He  adds,  that  this  Chronicle  res  de  Espafia,   Madrid,   1746,  fol., 

was  much  valued  by  Isabella,  who  was  p.  1 12. 
the  daughter  of  John  II. 

VOL.    I.  24  P* 
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ornamented  and  unpretending,  is  not  wanting  in  variety, 
spirit,  and  solemnity.  Once,  on  occasion  of  the  fedl  and 
ignominious  death  of  the  Great  Constable  Alvaio  de 
Luna,  whose  commanding  spirit  had,  for  many  years, 
impressed  itself  on  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  the  hon- 
est chronicler,  though  little  favorable  to  that  haughty 
minister,  seems  unable  to  repress  his  feelings,  and,  recol- 
lecting the  treatise  on  the  "  Fall  of  Princes,"  which 
Ayala  had  made  known  in  Spain,  breaks  out,  saying: 
"  O  John  Boccaccio,  if  thou  wert  now  alive,  thy  pen 
surely  would  not  feil  to  record  the  fall  of  this  strenuous 
and  bold  gentleman  among  those  of  the  mighty  princes 
whose  fate  thou  hast  set  forth.  For  what  greater  ex- 
ample could  there  be  to  every  estate?  what  greater 
warning?  what  greater  teaching  to  show  the  revolu- 
tions and  movements  of  deceitful  and  changing  fortune? 
O  blindness  of  the  whole  race  of  man !  O  imexpected 
fall  in  the  affairs  of  this  our  world!"  And  so  on 
through  a  chapter  of  some  length.^  But  this  is  the 
only  instance  of  such  an  outbreak  in  the  Chronicla 
On  the  contrary,  its  general  tone  shows  that  historical 
composition  in  Spain  was  about  to  undergo  a  permanent 
change ;  for,  at  its  very  outset,  we  have  regular  speeches 
attributed  to  the  principal  personages  it  records,^  such 
as  had  been  introduced  by  Ayala;  and,  through  the 
whole,  a  well-ordered  and  documentary  record  of  affairs, 
tinged,  no  doubt,  with  some  of  the  prejudices  and  pas- 
sions of  the  troublesome  times  to  which  it  relates,  but 
still  claiming  to  have  the  exactness  of  regular  annals, 
and  striding  to  reach  the  grave  and  dignified  style  suit- 
ed to  the  higher  purposes  of  history.^ 

*  Anno  1453,  Cap.  4.  place  that  I  have  noticed,— probably 

29  Anno  1406,  Capp.  2,  3,  4,  5,  0,  not  the  only  one,  —  a  curious  instance 
and  15 ;  Anno  1407,  Capp.  0,  7,  8,  etc.  of  the  way  in  which  the  whole  class 

30  This  Chronicle  affords  us,  in  one  of  Spanish  chronicles  to  which  it  bo- 
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Of  the  disturbed  and  corrupt  reign  of  Henry  the 
Fourth,  who,  at  one  period,  was  nearly  driven  from  his 
throne  by  his  younger  brother,  Alfonso,  we  have  two 
chronicles :  the  first  by  Diego  Enriquez  de  Castillo,  who 
was  attached,  both  as  chaplain  and  historiographer,  to 
the  person  of  the  legitimate  sovereign ;  and  the  other 
by  Alonso  de  Palencia,  chronicler  to  the  unfortunate 
pretender,  whose  claims  were  sustained  only  three  years, 
though  the  Chronicle  of  Palencia,  like  that  of  Castillo, 
extends  over  the  whole  period  of  the  regular  sovereign's 
reign,  from  1454  to  1474.  They  are  as  unlike  each 
other  as  the  fates  of  the  princes  they  record.  The 
Chronicle  of  Castillo  is  written  with  great  plainness  of 
manner,  and,  except  in  a  few  moral  reflections,  chiefly 
at  the  beginning  and  the  end,  seems  to  aim  at  nothing 
but  the  simplest  and  even  the  driest  narrative ;  ^*  while 


lon^s  were  sometimes  used  in  the 
poetry  of  the  old  ballads  we  so  much 
admire.  The  instance  to  which  I  re- 
fer is  to  be  found  in  the  account  of  the 
leading  event  of  the  time,  the  violent 
death  of  the  Great  Constable  Alvaro 
de  Luna,  which  the  fine  ballad  be^n- 
ning  **  Un  Miercoles  de  raafiana" 
takes  plsiinly  ^rom  this  Chronicle  of 
John  II.  The  two  are  worth  compar- 
ing throughout,  and  their  coincidences 
can  be  properly  felt  only  when  this  is 
done  ;  but  a  little  specimen  may  serve 
to  show  how  curious  is  the  whole. 

The  Chronicle  (Anno  1453,  Cap.  2) 
has  it  as  follows  :  — "  E  vid6  a  Bar- 
rasa,  Caballerizo  del  Principe,  e  llamdle 
e  dix61e  :  '  Ven  aca,  Barrasa,  tu  estas 
aqui  mirando  la  muerte  que  me  dan. 
Yo  te  ruego,  que  digas  al  Principe  mi 
Sefior,  que  de  mejor  gualardon  a  sus 
criados,  quel  Rey  mi  Seilor  mando  dar 
&mi."' 

The  ballad,  which  is  cited  as  anon- 
ymous by  Duran,  but  is  found  in  Se- 
pulvcda's  Romances,  etc.,  1584,  (f. 
204,)  though  not  in  the  edition  of 
1551,  gives  the  same  striking  cir- 
cumstance, a  little  amplified,  in  theso 
words  :  — 


Y  vido  estar  a  Barrasa, 
Que  al  Principe  le  serria, 
De  ser  su  cavalleriso, 

Y  Tino  a  ver  aquel  dia 
A  execuur  la  justicia, 
Que  el  maestre  rccebia : 

"  Ven  aca,  hermano  Barrasa, 
Di  al  Principe  por  tu  vida, 
Que  de  mejor  galank>n 
A  quien  sirve  a  eu  sonoria, 
Que  no  el,  que  el  Rey  mi  Senor 
Me  ha  maodado  dar  estc  dia." 

So  near  do  the  old  Spanish  chron- 
icles often  come  to  being  poetry,  and 
so  near  do  the  old  Spanish  ballads 
often  come  to  being  history.  But  the 
Chronicle  of  John  II.  is,  I  think,  the 
last  to  which  this  remark  can  be  ap- 
plied. 

If  I  felt  sure  of  the  genuineness  of 
the  "  Centon  Epistolario  "  of  Gomez 
de  Cibdareal,  I  should  here  cite  the 
one  hundred  and  third  Letter  as  the 
material  from  which  the  Chronicle's 
account  was  constructed. 

31  When  the  first  edition  of  Cas- 
tillo's Chronicle  was  published  I  do  not 
know.  It  is  treated  as  if  still  only  in 
manuscript  by  Mondejar  in  1746  (Ad- 
vertencias,  p.  112);  by  Bayer,  in  his 
notes  to  Nic.  Antonio,  (Bib.  Vetus, 
Vol.  n.  p.  349,)  which,  though  writ- 
ten a  little  earlier,  were  published  in 
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the  Chronicle  of  Palencia,  who  had  been  educated  in 
Italy  under  the  Greeks  recently  arrived  there  from  the 
ruins  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  is  in  a  false  and  cum- 
brous style;  a  single  sentence  frequently  stretching 
through  a  chapter,  and  the  whole  work  showing  that 
he  had  gained  little  but  affectation  and  bad  taste  under 
the  teachings  of  John  Lascaris  and  George  of  Trebi- 
zond.^  Both  works,  however,  are  too  strictly  annals  to 
be  read  for  any  thing  but  the  facts  they  contain. 

Similar  remarks  must  be  made  about  the  chronicles 
of  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  extending  from 
1474  to  1504  -  JG.  There  are  several  of  them,  but 
only  two  need  be  noticed.  One  is  by  Andres  Bemal- 
dez,  often  called  "  El  Cura  de  los  Palacios,"  because  he 
was  ciu'atc  in  the  small  town  of  that  name,  though  the 
materials  for  his  Chronicle  were,  no  doubt,  gathered 
chiefly  in  Se^dlle,  the  neighbouring  splendid  capital  of 
Andalusia,  to  whose  jmncely  Archbishop  he  was  chap- 
lain. His  Chronicle,  written,  it  should  seem,  chiefly  to 
please  his  own  taste,  extends  from  1488  to  1513.  It  is 
lionest  and  sincere,  reflecting  faithfully  the  physiog- 
nomy of  his  age ;  its  credulity,  its  bigotry,  and  its  love 
of  show.  It  is,  in  truth,  such  an  accoimt  of  passing 
events  as  would  be  given  by  one  who  was  rather  cu- 
rious about  them  than  a  part  of  them ;  but  who,  from 
accident,  was   familiar  with   whatever  was   going   on 

1788  ;  and  by  Ochoa,  in  the  notes  to  ^  For  the  use  of  a  manuscript  copy 

the  inedited  pocnis  of  the  Marquis  of  of  Palencia's  Chronicle  I  am  indebted 

Santillana,  (Paris,  iai4,  8vo,  p.  397,)  to  my  friend,  W.  H.  Prescott,  Esq., 

and  in  liis  **  Manuscritos  Espailoles  "  who  notices  it  among  the  materials  for 

(1814,  p.  92,  etc.).     The  very  ^ood  his  "  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,"  (Vol. 

edition,  however,  prepared  by  Josef  l.  p.  136,  Amer.  ed.,)  with  his  accus- 

Miguel  dc  Floros,  published  in  Madrid,  tomed  acuteness.    A  full  life  of  Palen- 

by  Sancha,  (1787,  4 to,)  as  a  part  of  cia  is  to  be  found  in  Juan  Pellicer, 

the  Academy's  collection,  is  announced.  Bib.  de  Traductorcs,  (Madrid,  1778, 

onitstitle-paije,asthe5<ro7if/.  If  those  4to,)  Second  Part,  pp.  7-12 
learned  men  have  all  been  mistaken  on 
such  a  point,  it  is  very  strange. 
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among  the  leading  spirits  of  his  time  and  country.^ 
No  portion  of  it  is  more  valuable  and  interesting  than 
that  which  relates  to  Columbus,  to  whom  he  devotes 
thirteen  chapters,  and  for  whose  history  he  must  have 
had  excellent  materials,  since  not  only  was  Deza,  the 
Archbishop,  to  whose  service  he  was  attached,  one  of 
the  friends  and  patrons  of  Columbus,  but  Columbus 
himself,  in  1496,  was  a  guest  at  the  house  of  Bemal- 
dez,  and  intrusted  to  him  manuscripts  which,  he  says, 
he  has  employed  in  this  very  account;  thus  placing  his 
Chronicle  among  the  documents  important  alike  in  the 
histoiy  of  America  and  of  Spain. ^ 

The  other  chronicle  of  the  time  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  is  that  of  Fernando  del  Pulgar,  their  Council- 
lor of  State,  their  Secretary,  and  their  authorized  Aii- 
"naRst.  He  was  a  person  of  much  note  in  his  time^^but.. 
it  is  not  known  when  he  was  bom  or  where  he  died.^ 
That  he  was  a  man  of  wit  and  letters,  and  an  acute 
observer  of  life,  we  know  from  his  notices  of  the  Fa- 
mous Men  of  Castile;  from  his  Commentary  on  the 
Coplas  of  Mingo  Ecvulgo;  and  from  a  few  spirited  and 

33  I  owe  my   knowledge  of  this  Bernaldcz  in  N.  Antonio,  Bib.  Nov., 

manuscript,  also,  to  ray   friend   Mr.  but  the  best  materials  for  his  life  are 

Prescott,  whose  copy  I  have  used.    It  in  the  egotism  of  his  own  Chronicle, 
consists  of  one  hundred  and  forty-four        34  Xhe  chapters    about  Columbus 

chapters,  and  the  credulity  and  bigotry  are  1 18  - 131 .   The  account  of  Colum- 

of  its  author,  as  well  as  his  better  bus's  visit  to  him  is  in  Cap.  131,  and 

qualities,  may  be  seen  in  his  accounts  that  of  the  manuscripts  intrusted  to 

of  the  Sicilian  Vespers,  (Cap.  193,)  of  him  is  in  Cap.  123.     He  says,  that, 

the  Canary  Islands,  (Cap.  64,)  of  the  when  Columbus  came  to  court  in  1496, 

earthquake  of  1504,  (Cap.  200,)  and  he  was  dressed  as  a  Franciscan  monk, 

of  the  election  of  Leo  X.  (('ap.  239).  and  wore  the  cord  por  devocion.    He 

Of  his   pr<?judicc  and   partiality,  his  cites    Sir    John    Mandeville*8    Trav- 

version  of  the  bold  visit  of  the  great  els,  and   seems   to    have   read  them 

Marquis  of  Cadiz  to  Isabella,  (Cap.  (Cap.    123)  ;  a  fact  of  some  signifi- 

29,)  when  compared  with  Mr.  Pres-  cancc,  when  we  bear  in  mind  his  con- 

cott's  notice  of  it,  (Part  I.  Chap.  6,)  nection  with  Columbus, 
will  give  an  idea  ;  and  of  his  intoler-        35  \  notice  of  him  is  prefixed  to  his 

ance,   the  chapters  (110- 114)  about  **Claros   Varones "    (Madrid,    1775, 

the  Jews   alford   proof  even    beyond  4to)  ;  but  it  is  not  much.     Wc  know 

what  might  be  expected  from  his  age.  from  himself  that  ho  was  an  old  maa 

There  is  an   imperfect   article  about  in  1490. 


\ 
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pleasant  letters  to  his  friends  that  have  been  spared  to 
us.  But  as  a  chronicler  his  merit  is  inconsiderable  * 
The  early  part  of  his  work  is  not  trustworthy,  and  the 
latter  part,  beginning  in  1482  and  ending  in  1490,  is 
brief  in  its  narrative,  and  tedious  in  the  somewhat 
showy  speeches  with  which  it  is  burdened.  The  best 
of  it  is  its  style,  which  is  often  dignified ;  but  it  is  the 
style  of  history,  rather  than  that  of  a  chronicle ;  and, 
indeed,  the  formal  division  of  the  work,  according  to 
its  subjects,  into  three  parts,  as  well  as  the  philosophi- 
cal reflections  with  which  it  is  adorned,  show  that  the 
ancients  had  been  studied  by  its  author,  and  that  Jie 
was  desirous  to  imitate  them.^  Why  he  did  not  con- 
tinue his  account  beyond  1490,  we  cannot  tell.  It  has 
been  conjectured  that  he  died  then.^  But  this  is  a 
mistake,  for  we  have  a  well-written  and  curious  report, 
made  by  him  to  the  queen,  on  the  whole  Moorish  his- 
tory of  Granada,  after  the  capture  of  the  city  in  1492.* 
The  Chronicle  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  by  Pulgar 
is  the  last  instance  of  the  old  style  of  chronicling  that 
should  now  be  noticed ;  for  though,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  it  was  long  thought  for  the  dignity  of  the 

%  The  first  edition  of  his  Chroni-  sition,  though  its  Roman  tone  is  mis- 

cle,  published  by  an  accident,  as  if  it  placed  in  such  a  chronicle.      It  is  a 

were  the  work  of  the  famous  Antonio  mistake,  however,  in  the  publisher  of 

de  liArija,  appeared  in  15G5,  at  Valla-  the  edition  of  1780  to  suppose  that 

dolid.     But  the  error  was  soon  dis-  Pulgar  first  introduced  these  formal 

covered,  and  in  1567  it  was  printed  speeches  into  the  Spanish.    They  oc- 

anew,  at  Saragossa,  with  its  true  au-  cur,  as  has  been  already  observed,  in 

thor's  name.     The  only  other  edition  the  Chronicles  of  Ayala,  eighty  or 

of  it,   and    by    far  the  best  of   the  ninety  years  earlier, 

three,    is   the  beautiful   one,  Valen-  38  <(Indicio  harto  probable  de  que 

cia,  1780,  folio.     See  the  Pr61ogo  to  ialleci6  &ntes  de  la  toma  de  Granada," 

this  edition  for  the  mistake  by  which  says  Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  **  Heman 

Pulgar's  Chronicle  was  attributed  to  Perez  del  Pulgar,  el  de  las  Hazafias." 

Lebrija.  Madrid,  1834,  8vo,  p.  229. 

37  Read,  for  instance,  the  long  ^  This  important  document,  which 
speech  of  Gomez  Manrique  to  the  in-  does  Pulgar  some  honor  as  a  states- 
habitants  of  Toledo.  {Parte  II.  c.  79.)  man,  is  to  be  found  at  length  in  the 
It  is  one  of  the  best,  and  has  a  good  Scminario  Erudito,  Madrid,  1788, 
deal  of  merit  as  an  oratorical  compo-  Tom.  XII.  pp.  57-  144. 
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monarchy  that  the  stately  forms  of  authorized  annals 
should  be  kept  up,  the  free  and  picturesque  spirit  that 
gave  them  life  was  no  longer  there.  Chroniclers  were 
appointed,  like  Feman  de  Ocainpo  and  Mexia ;  but  the 
true  chronicling  style  was  gono  by,  not  to  return. 


CHAPTER   X. 

Chronicles   of  Particular  Events.  —  The  Passo  Honroso. — The  Se- 

OURO   DE   TorDESILLAS.  —  CHRONICLES    OF    PARTICULAR    PERSONS. — PeRO 

Nino.  —  Alvaro  de  Luna.  —  Gonzalvo  de  C6rdova.  —  Chronicles  of 
Travels.  —  Clavuo,  Columbus,  Balboa,  and  others.  —  Romantic 
Chronicles.  —  Roderic  and  the  Destruction  of  Spain.  —  General 
Remarks  on  the  Spanish  Chronicles. 

Chronicles  of  Particular  Events.  —  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  we  have  thus  far  traced  only  the 
succession  of  what  may  be  called  the  general  Spanish 
chronicles,  which,  prepared  by  royal  hands  or  under 
royal  authority,  have  set  forth  the  history  of  the  whole 
country,  from  its  earliest  beginnings  and  most  fabulous 
traditions,  down  through  its  fierce  wars  and  divisions, 
to  the  time  when  it  had,  by  the  final  overthrow  of  the 
Moorish  power,  been  settled  into  a  quiet  and  compact 
monarchy.  From  their  subject  and  character,  they  are, 
of  course,  the  most  important,  and,  generally,  the  most 
interesting,  works  of  the  class  to  which  they  belong. 
But,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  influence  they 
exercised  and  the  popularity  they  enjoyed,  they  were 
often  imitated.  Many  chronicles  were  written  on  a 
great  variety  of  subjects,  and  many  works  in  a  chron- 
icling style  which  yet  never  bore  the  name.  Most  of 
them  are  of  no  value.  But  to  the  few  that,  from  their 
manner  or  style,  deserve  notice  we  must  now  turn  for 
a  moment,  beginning  with  those  that  refer  to  particular 
events. 
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Two  of  these  special  chronicles  relate  to  occurrences 
in  the  reign  of  John  the  Second,  and  are  not  only  cu- 
rious in  themselves  aad  for  their  style,  but  valuable,  as 
illustrating  the  manners  of  the  time.  The  first,  ac- 
cording to  the  date  of  its  events,  is  the  "  Passo  Hon- 
roso,"  or  the  Passage  of  Honor,  and  is  a  formal  ac- 
count of  a  passage  at  arms  which  was  held  against 
all  comers  in  1434,  at  the  bridge  of  Orbigo,  near  the 
city  of  Leon,  during  thirty  days,  at  a  moment  when 
the  road  was  thronged  with  knights  passing  for  a  sol- 
emn festival  to  the  neighbouring  shrine  of  Santiago. 
The  challenger  was  Suero  de  Quifiones,  a  gentleman 
of  rank,  who  claimed  to  be  thus  emancipated  from  the 
service  of  wearing  for  a  noble  lady's  sake  a  chain  of 
iron  around  his  neck  every  Thursday.  The  arrange- 
ments for  this  extraordinary  tournament  were  all  made 
under  the  king's  authority.  Nine  champions,  mantene* 
dores^  we  are  told,  stood  with  QuiHones,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  thirty  days  it  was  found  that  sixty-eight 
knights  had  adventured  themselves  against  his  claim; 
that  six  hundred  and  twenty-seven  encounters  had 
taken  place ;  and  that  sixty-six  lances  had  been  brok- 
en;—  one  knight,  an  Aragonese,  having  been  killed, 
and  many  wounded,  among  whom  were  Quifiones  and 
eight  out  of  his  nine  fellow-champions.* 

1  Some  account  of  the  Passo  Hon-  tions  of  the  original  are  preserved  io 

roso  is  to  be  found  among  tlie   Me-  it  verbatim,  as  in  sections  1,  4,  7,  14, 

morabilia  of  the  time  in  the  '*  Crdnica  74,  75,  etc.     In  other  parts,  it  seems 

de  Juan  el  IP,^'  (ad  Ann.  1433,  Cap.  to  have  been  disfigured  by  Pineda. 

5^)  and  in  Zurita,  '*  Anales  de  Ara-  (Pellicer,  note  to  Don  Quixote,  Parte  I 

gon  ''  (Lib.  XIV.  c.  22).     The  book  c.  49.)    The  poem  of  «*  Esvero  y  Al- 

itsclf,  **  El  Passo  Ilonroso,"  was  pre-  medora,"  in  twelve  cantos,  by  D.  Juan 

pared  on  tlie  spot,  at  Orbigo,  by  ifele-  Maria  Maury,  (Paris,  1840,  12mo,)  is 

na,  one  of  the  authorized  scribes  of  founded  on  the  adventures  recorded  in 

John  II. ;  and  was  abridged  by  Fr.  this  Chronicle,  and  so  is  the  **  Passo 

Juan  de  Pineda,  and  published  at  Sa-  Honroso,'*  by  Don  Angel  de  Saavedra, 

lamanca,  in  15B8,  and  again  at  Madrid,  Duque  de  Rivas,  in  four  cantos,  in  the 

under  the  auspices  of  the  Academy  of  second  volume  of  his  Works  (Madrid, 

History,  in  1783  (4to).     Large  per-  1820-21,  2  torn.  12mo). 

VOL.    I.  25  Q 
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Strange  as  all  this  may  sound,  and  seeming  to  carry 
us  back  to  the  fabulous  days  when  the  knights  of  ro- 
mance 

"  Jousted  in  Aspramont  or  Montalban," 

and  Rodamont  maintained  the  bridge  of  Montpellier,  for 
the  sake  of  the  lady  of  his  love,  it  is  yet  all  plain  mat- 
ter of  fact,  spread  out  in  becoming  style,  by  an  eyewitr 
ness,  with  a  full  account  of  the  ceremonies,  both  of 
chivalry  and  of  religion,  that  accompanied  it  The 
theory  of  the  whole  is,  that  Quiilones,  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  being  prisoner  to  a  noble  lady,  had,  for  some 
time,  weekly  worn  her  chains ;  and  that  he  was  now  to 
ransom  himself  from  this  fanciful  imprisonment  by  the 
payment  of  a  certain  nimiber  of  real  spears  broken  by 
him  and  his  friends  in  fair  fight.  All  this,  to  be  sure,  is 
fantastic  enough.  But  the  ideas  of  love,  honor,  and 
religion  displayed  in  the  proceedings  of  the  champi- 
ons,^ who  hear  mass  devoutly  every  day,  and  yet  can- 
not obtain  Christian  burial  for  the  Aragonese  knight 
who  is  killed,  and  in  the  conduct  of  Quiilones  himself, 
who  fasts  each  Thursday,  partly,  it  should  seem,  in  hon- 
or of  the  Madonna,  and  partly  in  honor  of  his  lady,  — 
these  and  other  whimsical  incongruities  are  still  more 
fantastic.  They  seem,  indeed,  as  we  read  their  record, 
to  be  quite  worthy  of  the  admiration  expressed  for  them 
by  Don  Quixote  in  his  argument  with  the  wise  canon,'^ 
but  hardly  worthy  of  any  other;  so  that  we  are  sur- 
l)rised,  at  first,  when  we  find  them  specially  recorded  in 

3  See  Sections  23  and  64  ;  and  for  be  expected  from  the  perreree  acute- 

:i  curious  vow  made  by  one  of  the  ness  so  often  shown  by  madmen, — 

wounded  knights,  that  he  would  never  one  of  the  many  instances  in  which 

again  make  love  to  nuns  as  he  had  we  see  Cervantes's  nice  observation  of 

<ione,  see  Sect.  25.  the  workings  of  human  nature.   Parte 

3  Don  Quixote  makes  precisely  such  I.  c.  49. 
:i  use  of  the  Passo  Ilonroso  as  might 
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the  contemporary  Chronicle  of  King  John,  and  filliiig, 
long  afterwards,  a  separate  chapter  in  the  graver  Annals 
of  Zurita.  And  yet  such  a  grand  tournament  was  an 
important  event  in  the  age  when  it  happened,  and  is 
highly  illustrative  of  the  contemporary  manners.*  His- 
tory and  chronicle,  therefore,  alike  did  well  to  give  it  a 
place ;  and,  indeed,  down  to  the  present  time,  the  curi- 
ous and  elaborate  record  of  the  details  and  ceremonies 
of  the  Passo  Honroso  is  of  no  little  value  as  one  of  the 
best  exhibitions  that  remain  to  us  of  the  genius  of  chiv- 
alry, and  as  quite  the  best  exhibition  of  what  has  been 
considered  the  most  characteristic  of  a^l  the  knightly 
institutions. 

The  other  work  of  the  same  period  to  which  we  have 
referred  gives  us,  also,  a  striking  view  of  the  spirit  of 
the  times ;  one  less  picturesque,  indeed,  but  not  less  in- 
structive. It  is  called  "  El  Seguro  de  Tordesillas,"  the 
Pledge  or  the  Truce  of  Tordesillas,  a:nd  relates  to  a 
series  of  conferences  held  in  1439,  between  John  the 
Second  and  a  body  of  his  nobles,  headed  by  his  own  son, 
who,  in  a  seditious  and  violent  manner,  interfered  in 
the  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  in  order  to  break  down  the 
influence  of  the  Constable  de  Luna.^  It  receives  its 
peculiar  name  from  the  revolting  circimistance,  that, 
even  in  the  days  of  the  Passo  Honroso,  and  with  some 
of  the  knights  who  figured  in  that  gorgeous  show  for 
the  parties,  true  honor  was  yet  sunk  so  low  in  Spain, 
that  none  could  be  foimd  on  either  side  of  this  great 
quarrel,  —  not  even  the  King  or  the  Prince,  —  whose 

^  Take  the  yean*  immediately  about  and  in  several,  the  Great  Constable 

1434,    in  which  tho   I'asso  Honroso  Alvaro  de  Luna  figures, 

occurred,  and  wo  find  four  or  five  in-  *  The  **  Seguro  de  Tordesillas" 

stances.     (Cronica  do    Juan   el  IP,  was  first  printed  at  Milan,  1611 ;  but 

1433,  Cap.  2  ;  1434,  Cap.  4  ;   1435,  the  only  other  edition,  that  of  Madrid, 

C.il»p.  3  and  8;  1430,  Cap.  4.)     In-  1784,  (4to,)  is  much  better. 
deed,  the  Chronicle  is  full  of  them; 
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word  would  be  taken  as  a  pledge  for  the  mere  personal 
safety  of  those  who  should  be  engaged  in  the  discus- 
sions at  Tordesillas.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  find 
some  one  not  strictly  belonging  to  either  party,  who, 
invested  with  higher  powers  and  even  with  supreme 
military  control,  should  become  the  depositary  of  the 
general  faith,  and,  exercising^  an  authority  limited  only 
by  his  own  sense  of  honor,  be  obeyed  alike  by  the  ex- 
asperated sovereign  and  his  rebellious  subjects.^ 

This  proud  distinction  was  given  to  Pedro  Fernandez 
de  Velasco,  commonly  called  the  Good  or  Faithful 
Count  Haro ;  and  the  "  Seguro  de  Tordesillas,*'  prepared 
by  him  some  time  afterwards,  shows  how  honorably  he 
executed  the  extraordinary  trust  Few  historical  works 
can  challenge  such  absolute  authenticity.  The  docu- 
ments of  the  case,  constituting  the  chief  part  of  it,  are 
spread  out  before  the  reader;  and  what  does  not  rest 
on  their  foundation  rests  on  that  word  of  the  Good 
Count  to  which  the  lives  of  whatever  was  most  distin- 
guished in  the  kingdom  had  just  been  fearlessly  trusted. 
As  might  be  expected,  its  characteristics  are  simplicity 
and  plainness,  not  elegance  or  eloquence.  It  is,  in  fact, 
a  collection  of  documents,  but  it  is  an  interesting  and  a 
melancholy  record.  The  compact  that  was  made  led  to 
no  permanent  good.  The  Count  soon  withdrew,  ill  at 
ease,  to  his  own  estates ;  and  in  less  than  two  years  his 
unhappy  and  weak  master  was  assailed  anew,  and  be- 
sieged in  Medina  del  Campo,  by  his  rebellious  family 
and   their    adherents.'^     After  this,  we  hear  little  of 

6  "  Nos  desnaturamos,"  "  We  fal-  7  See  Cr6iiica  de  Juan  el  n% 
sify  our  natures,"  is  the  striking  old  1440-41  and  1444,  Cap.  3.  Well 
Castilian  phrase  used  by  the  princi-  might  Maorique,  in  his  beautiful  Co- 
pal personages  on  this  occasion,  and,  plas  on  the  instability  of  fortune 
among  the  rest,  by  the  Constable  Al-  break  forth, — 
varo  ae  Luna,  to  signify  that  they  are 

not,  for  the  time  being,  bound  to  obey  ?"*r2''r  "L^^  ^°  ^"**' 

even  the  king.     Seguro,  Cap.  3.  Que  w  hizienm » 
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Count  Hare,  except  that  he  continued  to  assist  the  king 
from  time  to  time,  in  his  increasing  troubles,  until,  worn 
out  with  fatigue  of  body  and  mind,  he  retired  from  the 
world,  and  passed  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  in  a 
monastery,  which  he  had  himself  founded,  and  where 
he  died  at  the  age  of  threescore  and  ten.® 

Chronicles  of  Particular  Persons.  —  But  while  re- 
markable events^  like  the  Passage  of  Arms  at  Orbigo 
and  the  Pledge  of  Tordesillas,  were  thus  appropriately 
recorded,  the  remarkable  men  of  the  time  could  hardly 
fail  occasionally  to  find  fit  chroniclers. 

Pero  NiHo,  Count  de  Buelna,  who  fiourished  between 
1379  and  1453,  is  the  first  of  them.  He  was  a  distin- 
guished naval  and  military  commander  in  the  reigns  of 
Henry  the  Third  and  John  the  Second ;  and  his  Chron- 
icle is  the  work  of  Gutierre  Diez  de  Gamez,  who  was 
attached  to  his  person  from  the  time  Pero  NiHo  was 
twenty-three  years  old,  and  boasted  the  distinction  of 
being  his  standard-bearer  in  many  a  rash  and  bloody 
fight  A  more  faithful  chronicler,  or  one  more  imbued 
with  knightly  qualities,  can  hardly  be  found.  He  may 
be  well  compared  to  the  "  Loyal  Serviteur,"  the  biogra- 
pher of  the  Chevalier  Bayard ;  and,  like  him,  not  only 
enjoyed  the  confidence  of  his  master,  but  shared  his 
spirit.^     His  accounts  of  the  education  of  Pero  NiHo, 


Quo  fue  do  lanto  gnian,  taining  important  materials  for  the  his- 

Que  fue  de  lania  mvencion,  ♦   «„    Tr  *u                     r  tr            ttt      t    . 

Como tnixeron )  ^^^7  ^^  "»e  reigii  of  Henry  III.,  but 

was  not  printed  until  it  was  edited  by 

Luis  de  Aranda's  commentary  on  this  Don   Eugenie   de    Llaguno   Amirola 

pai*safre  is  good,  and  well  illustrates  (Madrid,  1782,  4to)  ;  who,  however, 

the  old  Chronicle ;  —  a  rare  circum-  has  omitted  a  good  deal  of  what  he 

stance  in  such  commentaries  on  Span-  calls    **  fabulas  caballarescas."      In- 

ish  poetry.  stances  of  such  omissions  occur  in 

8  Pulpar  (Claros  Varones  de  Casti-  Parte  I.  c.  15,  Parte  II.  c.  18,  40,  etc., 
lla,  Madrid,  1775, 4to,  Titulo  3)  gives  and  I  cannot  but  think  Don  Eugenic 
a  beautiful  character  of  him.  would  have  done  better  to  print  the 

9  The  **  Cronica  de  Don  Pero  Ni-  whole ;  especially  the  whole  of  what 
fio ''  was  cited  early  and  often,  as  con-  he  says  he  found  in  the  part  which  he 
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and  of  the  counsels  given  him  by  his  tutor ;  *°  of  Pero's 
marriage  to  his  first  wife,  the  lady  Constance  de  Gueba- 
ra ; "  of  his  cruises  against  the  corsairs  and  Bey  of  Tu- 
nis ;  ^^  of  the  part  he  took  in  the  war  against  England, 
after  the  death  of  Richard  the  Second,  when  he  com- 
manded an  expedition  that  made  a  descent  on  Cornwall, 
and,  according  to  his  chronicler,  burnt  the  town  of  Poole 
and  took  Jersey  and  Guernsey ;  ^^  and  finally,  of  his 
share  in  the  common  war  against  Granada,  which  hap- 
pened in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  and  xmder  the  lead- 
ing of  the  Constable  Alvaro  de  Luna,^^  are  all  interesting 
and  curious,  and  told  with  simplicity  and  spirit  But 
the  most  characteristic  and  amusing  passages  of  the 
Chronicle  are,  perhaps,  those  that  relate,  one  to  Pero 
Nifio's  gallant  visit  at  Girfontaine,  near  Rouen,  the  res- 
idence of  the  old  Admiral  of  France,  and  his  gay  young 
wife,^^  and  another  to  the  course  of  his  true  love  for 
Beatrice,  daughter  of  the  Infante  Don  John,  the  lady 
who,  after  much  opposition  and  many  romantic  dangers, 
became  his  second  wife.^^  Unfortunately,  we  know 
nothing  about  the  author  of  all  this  entertaining  his- 
tory except  what  he  modestly  tells  us  in  the  work  it- 
self; but  we  cannot  doubt  that  he  was  as  loyal  in  his 
life  as  he  claims  to  be  in  his  true-hearted  accoimt  of 
his  master's  adventures  and  achievements. 

Next  after  Pero  Niflo's  Chronicle  comes  that  of  the 
Constable  Don  Alvaro  de  Luna,  the  leading  spirit  of 
the  reign  of  John  the  Second,  almost  from  the  moment 

calls  "La  Cr6nica  de  los  Reyes  de        i®  Parte  III.  c.  3-6.      The  love 

Inplaterra."  of  Pero   NiHo  for  the  lady  Beatrice 

io  See  Parte  I.  c.  4.  comes,  also,  into  the  poetry  of  the 

11  Parte  I.  c.  14,  15.  time  ;   for  he  employed  Villasandioo, 

12  Parte  II.  c.  1-  14.  a  poet  of  the  age  of  Henry  111.  and 

13  Parte  IT.  c.  16-40.  John  II.,  to  write  verses  for  him,  ad- 
1^  Parte  III.  c.  11,  etc.  dressed  to  her.  See  Castro,  BibL 
15  Parte  11.  c.  31,  36.  Esp.,  Tom.  I.  pp.  271  and  274. 
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when,  yet  a  child,  he  appeared  as  a  pa^e  at  coi^  in 
1408,  down  to  1,453.  when  he  perished  on  the  scaffold,  a 
victim  to  his  own  haughty  ambition,  to  the  jealousy  of 
the  nobles  nearest  the  throne,  and  to  the  guilty  weak- 
ness of  the  kmg^  Who  was  the  author  of  the  Chron- 
icle is  ^mkno^vn.*^  But,  from  internal  evidence,  he  was 
probably  an  ecclesiastic  of  some  learning,  and  certainly 
a  retainer  of  the  Constable,  much  about  his  person,  and 
sincerely  attached  to  him.  It  reminds  us,  at  once,  of 
the  fine  old  Life  of  Wolsey  by  his  Gentleman  Usher, 
Cavendish ;  for  both  works  were  written  after  the  fall 
of  tlie  great  men  whose  lives  they  record,  by  persons 
who  had  served  and  loved  them  in  their  prosperity,  and 
who  now  vindicated  their  memories  with  a  grateful  and 
trusting  affection,  which  often  renders  even  their  style 
of  writing  beautiful  by  its  earnestness,  and  sometimes 
eloquent.  The  Chronicle  of  the  Constable  is,  of  course, 
the  oldest.  It  was  composed  between  1453  and  1460, 
or  about  a  century  before  Cavendish's  Wolsey.  It  is 
grave  and  stately,  sometimes  too  stately ;  but  there  is  a 
great  air  of  reality  about  it.  The  account  of  the  siege 
of  Palenzuela,^^  the  striking  description  of  the  Constar 
ble's  person  and  bearing,^^  the  scene  of  the  royal  visit 
to  the  favorite  in  his  castle  at  Escalona,  with  the  festiv- 
ities that  followed,^  and,  above  all,  the  minute  and  pain- 
ful details  of  the  Constable's  fall  from  power,  his  arrest, 


17  The  "  Cr6nica  de  Don  Alvaro  de  him ;  — a  word  which  almost  became 

Luna  "  was  first  printed   at  Milan,  English,  for  Lord  Bacon,  in  his  twen- 

1546,  (foho,)  by  one  of  the  Constable's  ty-seventh  Essay,  says,  "  The  modem 

descendants,  but,  notwithstanding  its  languages  give  unto  such  persons  the 

value  and  interest,  only  one  edition  names  of  favorites  or  privadoes.^^ 

has   been  published  since,  —  that  by  ^8  Tit.   91-95,   with  the   curious 

Flores,  the  dilijrcnt  Secretary  of  the  piece  of  poetry  by  the  court  poet,  Juan 

Academy  of  History  (Madrid,  1784,  de  Mena,  on  the  wound  of  the  Consta- 

4to).     **  Privado  del  Rey  "  was  the  ble  during  the  siege, 

common  style  of  Alvaro  de  Luna  ;  —  19  Tit.  6S. 

**Tan  privado,"   as  Manrique    calls  2^  Tit.  74,  etc 
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and  death,^^  show  the  freedom  and  spirit  of  an  eyewit- 
ness, or,  at  least,  of  a  person  entirely  familiar  with  the 
whole  matter  about  which  he  writes.  It  is,  therefore, 
among  the  richest  and  most  interesting  of  the  old  Span- 
ish chronicles,  and  quite  indispensable  to  one  who 
would  comprehend  the  troubled  spirit  of  the  period  to 
which  it  relates;  the  period  known  as  tiiat  of  the 
bandoSj  or  armed  feuds,  when  the  whole  country  was 
broken  into  parties,  each  in  warlike  array,  fighting  for 
its  own  head,  but  none  fully  submitting  to  the  royal 
authority. 

The  last  of  the  chronicles  of  individuals  written  in 
the  spirit  of  the  elder  times,  that  it  is  necessary  to  no- 
tice, is  that  of  Gonzalvo  de  Cordova,  "  the  Great  Cap- 
tain," who  flourished  from  the  period  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  war  of  Granada  to  that  which  begins  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Fifth ;  and  who  produced  an  im- 
pression on  the  Spanish  nation  hardly  equalled  since  the 
earlier  days  of  that  great  Moorish  contest,  the  cyclus  of 
whose  heroes  Gonzalvo  seems  appropriately  to  close  up. 
It  was  about  1526  that  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth 
desired  one  of  the  favorite  followers  of  Gonzalvo,  Her- 
nan  Perez  del  Pulgar,  to  prepare  an  account. of  his 
great  captain's  life.  A  better  person  could  not  easUy 
have  been  selected.  For  he  is  not,  as  was  long  sup- 
posed, Fernando  del  Pulgar,  the  wit  and  courtier  of  the 
time  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.^     Nor  is  the  work  he 

21  Tit.  127,  128.  Some  of  the  de-  Pulsars  —  one  called  Hernan  Perez 
tails — the  Constable's  composed  coun-  del  Pulgar,  and  the  other  Fernando  del 
tenance  and  manner,  as  he  rode  on  his  Pulgar  —  seems  to  have  been  made 
mule  to  the  place  of  death,  and  the  while  they  were  both  alive.  At  least, 
awful  silence  of  the  multitude  that  pre-  I  so  infer  from  the  following  good- 
ceded  his  execution,  with  the  univer-  humored  passage  in  a  letter  from  the 
sal  sob  that  followed  it  —  are  admira-  latter  to  his  correspondent,  Pedro  de 
bly  set  forth,  and  show,  I  think,  that  Toledo  :  **  E  pues  quereis  saber  como 
the  author  witnessed  what  he  so  well  me  aveis  de  llamar,  sabed,  Sefior,  que 
describes.  "i^  llaman  Fernando,  e  me  llamaban  e 

23  The  mistake  between  the  two  llamaran  Fernando,  e  si  me  dan  el 
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produced  the  poor  and  dull  Chronicle  of  the  life  of 
Gonzalvo  first  printed  in  1580,  or  earlier,  and  often 
attributed  to  him.^  But  he  is  that  bold  knight  who, 
with  a  few  followers,  penetrated  to  the  very  centre  of 
Granada,  then  all  m  arms,  and,  afi&xing  an  Ave  Maria, 
with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  to  the  doors  of  the  principal 
mosque,  consecrated  its  massive  pile  to  the  service  of 
Christianity,  while  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  were  still 
beleaguering  the  city  without ;  an  heroic  adventure,  with 
which  his  country  rang  from  side  to  side  at  the  time, 
and  which  has  not  since  been  forgotten  either  in  its 
ballads  or  in  its  popular  drama,^ 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  character  of  its  au- 
thor,—  who,  to  distinguish  him  from  the  courtly  and 
peaceful  Pulgar,  was  well  called  "  He  of  the  Achieve- 
ments," El  de  las  Hazanas^  —  the  book  he  offered  to 
his  monarch  is  not  a  regular  life  of  Gronzalvo,  but  rath- 


Maestrazgo  de  Santiago,  tambien  Fer- 
nando," etc.  (Letra  XII.,  Madrid, 
1775,  4to,  p.  153.)  For  the  mistakes 
made  concerning  them  in  more  modem 
times,  see  Nic.  Antonio,  (Bib.  Nova, 
Tom.  I.  p.  387,)  who  seems  to  be  sad- 
ly confused  about  the  whole  matter. 

^  This  dull  old  anon3rmous  Chron- 
icle is  the  *'  Cr6nica  del  Gran  Capitan 
Gonzalo  Fernandez  de  CdrdolMi  y 
Aguilar,  en  la  qual  se  contienen  las 
dos  Conquistas  del  Reino  de  Napoles," 
etc.,  (Sevilla,  1580,  fol.,)  —  which 
does  not  yet  seem  to  be  the  first  edi- 
tion, because,  in  the  licenda^  it  is  said 
to  be  printed,  ^'  porque  hay  falta  de 
ellas."  It  contains  some  of  the  fam- 
ily documents  that  are  found  in  Pul- 
gar's  account  of  him,  and  was  re- 
printed at  least  twice  afterwards,  viz., 
Sevilla,  1582,  and  Alcaic,  1584. 

**  Pulgar  was  permitted  by  his  ad- 
miring sovereigns  to  have  his  burial- 
place  where  he  knelt  when  he  affix- 
ed the  Ave  Maria  to  the  door  of  the 
mosque,  and  his  descendants  still  pre- 
serve his  tomb  there  with  becoming 
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Teverenoe,  and  still  occupy  the  most 
distinguished  jplace  in  the  choir  of  the 
cathedra],  which  was  originally  grant- 
ed to  him  and  to  his  heirs  male  in 
right  line.  (Alc&ntara,  Historia  de 
Granada,  Granada,  1846,  8to,  Tom. 
IV.,  p.  102 ;  and  the  curious  documents 
collected  by  Martinez  de  la  Rosa  in 
his  "Heman  Perez  del  Pulgar,"  pp. 
279-283,  for  which  see  next  note.) 
The  oldest  pby  known  to  roe  on  the 
subject  of  Hernan  Perez  del  Pulgar's 
achievement  is  **£1  Cerco  de  Santa 
Fe,"  in  the  first  volume  of  Lope  de 
Vega's  »*  Comedias"  ( Valladolid,  1604, 
4to).  But  the  one  commonly  repre- 
sented is  by  an  unknown  author,  and 
founded  on  Lope's.  It  is  called  *'  £1 
Triunfo  del  Ave  Maria,"  and  is  said 
to  be  **  de  un  Ingenio  de  este  Corte," 
dating  probably  from  the  reign  of 
Philip  IV.  My  copy  of  it  |s  printed 
in  1793.  Martinez  de  la  Roea  speaks 
of  seeing  it,  and  of  the  strong  impres- 
sion it  produced  on  his  yoathfnl  imag- 
mation. 
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er  a  rude  and  vigorous  sketch  of  him,  entitled  "A  Small 
Part  of  the  Achievements  of  that  Excellent  Person 
called  the  Great  Captain,"  or,  as  is  elsewhere  yet  more 
characteristically  said,  "  of  the  achievements  and,  sol- 
emn virtues  of  the  Great  Captain,  both  in  peace  and 
war."  ^  The  modesty  of  the  author  is  as  remarkable 
as  his  adventurous  spirit.  He  is  hardly  seen  at  all  in 
his  narrative,  while  his  love  and  devotion  to  his  great 
leader  give  a  fervor  to  his  style,  which,  notwithstanding 
a  frequent  display  of  very  improfitable  learning,  renders 
his  work  both  curious  and  striking,  and  brings  out  his 
hero  in  the  sort  of  bold  relief  in  which  he  appeared  to 
the  admiration  of  his  contemporaries.  Some  parts  of 
it,  notwithstanding  its  brevity,  are  remarkable  even  for 
the  details  they  afford ;  and  some  of  the  speeches,  like 
that  of  the  Alfaqui  to  the  distracted  parties  in  Granar 
da,^  and  that  of  Gonzalvo  to  the  population  of  the  Ab- 
baycin,^  savor  of  eloquence  as  well  as  wisdom.  Re- 
garded as  the  outline  of  a  great  man's  character,  few 
sketches  have  more  an  air  of  truth ;  though,  perhaps, 
considering  the  adventurous  and  warlike  lives  both 
of  the  author  and  his  subject,  nothing  in  the  book 
is  more  remarkable  than  the  spirit  of  himianity  that 
pervades  it.'^ 

Chronicles  of  Travels.  —  In  the  same  style  with  the 
histories  of  their  kings  and  great  men,  a  few  works 
should  be  noticed  in  the  nature  of  travels,  or  histories 

25  This  Life    of   the    Great    Cap-  now  have  this  very  curious  little  book 

tain,  by  Pulgar,  was  printed  at  Se-  in  an  agreeable  form  for  reading, — 

ville,  by  Cromberger,  in  1527  ;  but  only  thanks  to  the  zeal  and  persevering  lit- 

one  copy  of  this  edition  —  the  one  in  erary  curiosity  of  the   distinguished 

the  possession  of  the  Royal  Spanish  Spanish  statesman  who  discovered  it. 

Academy  —  is  now  known  to  exist.   A  36  Ed.  Fr.  Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  pp. 

reprint  was  made  from  it  at  Madrid,  155,  156. 

entitled  "  llernan  Perez  del  Pulgar,"  27  HjjjJ^  pp^  159-162. 

1834,  (8vo,   edited  by  D.  Fr.  Martinez  88  Heman  Perez  del  Pulgar,  el  de 

d(;  la   Rosa,  with  a  pleasant  Life  of  las  HazaHas,  was  bom  in  1451,  and 

Pulgar  and  valuable  notes,  so  that  we  died  in  1531. 
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of  travellers,  though  not  always  bearing  the  name  of 
Chronicles. 

The  oldest  of  them,  which  has  any  value,  is  an  ac- 
count of  a  Spanish  embassy  to  Tamerlane,  the  great 
Tartar  potentate  and  conqueror.  Its  origin  is  curious. 
Henry  the  Third  of  Castile,  whose  affairs,  partly  in 
consequence  of  liis  marriage  with  Catherine,  daughter 
of  Shakspearc's  "time-honored  Lancaster,"  were  in  a 
more  fortunate  and  quiet  condition  than  those  of  his 
immediate  predecessors,  seems  to  have  been  smitten  in 
his  prosperity  with  a  desire  to  extend  his  fame  to  the 
remotest  countries  of  the  earth ;  and  for  this  purpose, 
we  are  told,  sought  to  establish  friendly  relations  with 
the  Greek  Emperor  at  Constantinople,  with  the  Sultan 
of  Babylon,  with  Tamerlane  or  Tiniour  Bee  the  Tar- 
tar, and  even  with  the  fabulous  Prester  John  of  that 
shado^vy  India  which  was  then  the  subject  of  so  much 
speculation. 

\^Tiat  was  the  result  of  all  this  widely  spread  diplo- 
macy, so  extraordinary  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, we  do  not  know,  except  that  the  first  ambassadors 
sent  to  Tamerlane  and  Bajazet  chanced  actually  to  be 
present  at  the  great  and  decisive  battle  between  those 
two  preponderating  powers  of  the  East,  and  that  Tam- 
erlane sent  a  splendid  embassy  in  return,  with  some 
of  the  spoils  of  his  victory,  among  which  were  two 
fair  captives,  who  figure  in  the  Spanish  poetry  of  the 
timc.^  King  Henry  was  not  imgrateful  for  such  a 
tribute  of  respect,  and,  to  acknowledge  it,  despatched 
to  Tamerlane  three  persons  of  his  court,  one  of  whom, 
Ruy  Gonzalez  dc  Clavijo,  has  left  us  a  minute  account 
of  the  whole  embassy,  its  adventures  and  its  results. 

29  Discurso  becho  por   Argole  de    Gonzalez  de  Clavijo,   Madrid,   1782, 
Molina,   sobre   el  Itinerario   de  Ruy     4 to,  p.  3. 
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This  account  was  first  published  by  Argote  de  Molioa, 
the  careful  antiquary  of  the  time  of  Philip  the  Second,* 
and  was  then  called,  probably  in  order  to  give  it  a 
more  winning  title,  "The  Life  of  the  Great  Tamer- 
lane,"—  Vida  del  Gran  Tamurlan, — though  it  is,  in  feet, 
a  diary  of  the  voyagings  and  residences  of  the  ambas- 
sadors of  Henry  the  Third,  beginning  in  May,  1403, 
when  they  embarked  at  Puerto  Santa  Maria,  near  Car 
diz,  and  ending  in  March,  1406,  when  they  landed 
there  on  their  return. 

In  the  course  of  it,  we  have  a  description  of  Constan* 
tmople,  which  is  the  more  curious  because  it  is  given  at 
the  moment  when  it  tottered  to  its  fall;^^  of  Tiebizond, 
with  its  Greek  churches  and  clergy;**  of  Teheran,  now 
the  capital  of  Persia;^  and  of  Samarcand,  where  they 
found  the  great  Conqueror  himself,  and  were  entertain- 
ed by  him  with  a  series  of  magnificent  festivals  con- 
tinuing almost  to  the  moment  of  his  death,^  which 
happened  while  they  were  at  his  court,  and  was  follow- 
ed by  troubles  embarrassing  to  their  homeward  jour- 
ney.^ The  honest  Clavijo  seems  to  have  been  well 
pleased  to  lay  down  his  commission  at  the  feet  of  his 
sovereign,  whom  he  found  at  Alcaic ;  and  though  he 
lingered  about  the  court  for  a  year,  and  was  one  of  the 
witnesses  of  the  king's  will  at  Christmas,  yet  on  the 
death  of  Henry  he  retired  to  Madrid,  his  native  place, 
where  he  spent  the  last  four  or  five  years  of  his  life, 

30  The  edition  of  Argote  de  Molina  quaint,  and  shows  great  simplicity  of 

was  published  in  1582 ;  and  there  is  manners  at  the  imperial  court :  *'  Tho 

only  one   oilier,  the  very  good  one  Emperor  went  to  hunt,  and  left  the 

printed  at  Madrid,  1782,  4to.  keys  with  the  Empress  his  wife,  and 

3^  They  were  much  struck  with  the  when  she  gave  them,  she  forgot  to 

works   in  mosaic  in  Constantinople,  give  those  where  the  said  relics  were,'* 

and  mention  them  repeatedly,  pp.  51,  etc.    p.  52. 

59,  and  elsewhere.     The  reason  why  32  Page  84,  etc. 

they  did  not,  on  the  first  day,  see  all  33  Page  118,  etc. 

the  relics  they  wished  to  see  in  the  34  Pages  149-198. 

church  of  San  Juan  de  la  Piedra  is  very  3*  Page  207,  etc 
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and  where,  in  1412,  he  was  buried  in  the  convent  of 
Saint  Francis,  with  his  fathers,  whose  chapel  he  had 
piously  rebuilt.^ 

His  travels  will  not,  on  the  whole,  snflFer  by  a  com- 
parison with  those  of  Marco  Polo  or  Sir  John  Man- 
deville;  for,  though  his  discoveries  are  much  less  in 
extent  than  those  of  the  Venetian  merchant,  they  are, 
perhaps,  as  remarkable  as  those  of  the  English  adven- 
turer, while  the  manner  in  which  he  has  presented 
them  is  superior  to  that  of  either.  His  Spanish  loyalty 
and  his  Catholic  feith  are  everywhere  apparent.  He 
plainly  believes  that  his  modest  embassy  is  making  an 
impression  of  his  king's  power  and  importance,  on  the 
coimtless  and  careless  multitudes  of  Asia,  which  will 
not  be  effaced ;  while,  in  the  luxurious  capital  of  the 
Greek  empire,  he  seems  to  look  for  little  but  the  apoc- 
ryphal relics  of  saints  and  apostles  which  then  bur- 
dened the  shrines  of  its  churches.  With  all  this, 
however,  we  may  be  content,  because  it  is  national; 
but  when  we  find  him  filling  the  island  of  Ponza  with 
buildings  erected  by  Virgil,^^  and  afterwards,  as  he 
passes  Amalfi,  taking  note  of  it  only  because  it  contain- 
ed the  head  of  Saint  Andrew,^  we  are  obliged  to  recall 
his  frankness,  his  zeal,  and  all  his  other  good  qualities, 
before  we  can  be  quite  reconciled  to  his  ignorance. 
Mariana,  indeed,  intimates,  that,  after  all,  his  stories  are 
not  to  be  wholly  believed.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  other 
early  travellers,  whose  accoimts  were  often  discredited 

36  Hijos  de  Madrid,  II ustres  en  San-  of  the  Spanish  capital.     A   Life  of 

lidad,  Diirnidadcs,  Arnias,  Cienciaa,  y  Clavijo  is  to  be  found  in  it,  Tom.  IV. 

Artes,  Diccionario  Histdrico,  su  Autor  p.  302. 

D.  Joseph  Ant.  Alvarez  y  Ba(>na,  Na-        37  t«  jj^y  en  ella  grandes  edificios 

tural  de  la  misma  Villa ;  Madrid,  1789  de  muy  grande  obra,  quefizo  Virgilio." 

-91,  4  torn.  4to  ;  —  a  book  whose  ma-  p.  30. 

tcrials,  somewhat  crudely  put  together,        *  ^.11  he  says  of  Amalfi  is,  "  Y  en 

are  abundant  and  inii>ortant,  especially  esta  ciudad  de  Malfa  dicen  que  estk  la 

in  what  relates  to  the  literary  history  cabeza  de  Sant  Andres."  p.  33. 
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merely  because  they  were  so  strange,  more  recent  and 
careful  inquiries  have  confirmed  Clavijo's  narrative ;  and 
we  may  now  trust  to  his  faithfulness  as  much  as  to 
the  vigilant  and  penetrating  spirit  he  shows  constantly, 
except  when  his  religious  faith,  or  his  hardly  less  relig- 
ious loyalty,  interferes  with  its  exercise.^ 

But  the  great  voyagings  of  the  Spaniards  were  not 
destined  to  be  in  the  East.  The  Portuguese,  led  oji 
originally  by  Prince  Henry,  one  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary men  of  his  age,  had,  as  it  were,  already  appro- 
priated to  themselves  that  quarter  of  the  world  by  dis- 
covering the  easy  route  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope; 
and,  both  by  the  right  of  discovery  and  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  well-known  Papal  bull  and  the  equajly 
well-known  treaty  of  1479,  had  cautiously  cut  oflF  their 
great  rivals,  the  Spaniards,  from  all  adventure  in  that 
direction;  leaving  open  to  them  only  the  wearisome 
waters  that  were  stretched  out  unmeasured  towards 
the  West.  Happily,  however,  there  was  one  man  to 
whose  courage  even  the  terrors  of  this  unknown  and 
dreaded  ocean  were  but  spurs  and  incentives,  and 
whose  gifted  vision,  though  sometimes  dazzled  from 
the  height  to  which  he  rose,  could  yet  see,  beyond  the 
waste  of  waves,  that  broad  continent  which  his  fer^^ent 
imagination  deemed  needful  to  balance  the  world.  It 
is  true,  Columbus  was  not  bom  a  Spaniard.  But  his 
spirit  was  eminently  Spanish.  His  loyalty,  his  relig- 
ious faith  and  enthusiasm,  his  love  of  great  and  extra- 
ordinary adventure,  were  all  Spanish  rather  than  Ital- 
ian, and  were  all  in  harmony  with  the  Spanish  national 

39  Mariana  says  that  the  Itinerary  316-318,)  shows,  from  an  examina- 

contains    **  muchas  otras  cosas  asaz  tion  of  Clavijo's  Itinerary,  by  Major 

maravillosas,  si  verdaderas."    (Hist.,  Rennell,  and  from  other  sources,  that 

Lib.  XIX.  c.  11.)    But  Blanco  White,  its  general  fidelity  may  be  depended 

in  his  *'  Variedaldes,"   (Tom.  I.  pp.  upon. 
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character,  when  he  became  a  part  of  its  glory.  His 
own  eyes,  he  tells  us,  had  watched  the  silver  cross,  as 
it  slowly  rose,  for  the  first  time,  above  the  towers  of 
the  Alhambra,  announcing  to  the  world  the  final  and 
absolute  overthrow  of  the  infidel  power  in  Spain  ;^°  and 
from  that  period,  —  or  one  even  earlier,  when  some 
poor  monks  from  Jerusalem  had  been  at  the  camp  of 
the  two  sovereigns  before  Granada,  praying  for  help 
and  protection  against  the  xmbelievers  in  Palestine,  — 
he  had  conceived  the  grand  project  of  consecrating  the 
untold  wealth  he  trusted  to  find  in  his  westward  dis- 
coveries, by  devoting  it  to  the  rescue  of  the  Holy  City 
and  sepulchre  of  Christ ;  thus  achieving,  by  his  single 
power  and  resources,  what  all  Christendom  and  its  ages 
of  crusades  had  failed  to  accomplish.^^ 

Gradually  these  and  other  kindred  ideas  took  firm 
possession  of  his  mind,  and  are  found  occasionally  in 
his  later  journals,  letters,  and  speculations,  giving  to 
his  others^ise  quiet  and  dignified  style  a  tone  elevated 
and  impassioned  like  that  of  prophecy.  It  is  true,  that 
his  adventurous  spirit,  when  the  mighty  mission  of  his 
life  was  upon  him,  rose  above  all  this,  and,  with  a  purg- 
ed vision  and  through  a  clearer  atmosphere,  saw,  from 

^^  In  the  account  of  his  first  voyage,  saw  :    **  E  mostraron  en  la  mas  alta 

rendered  to  his  sovereigns,  he  says  he  torre  primerainente  el  estandarte  de 

was  in  1493  at  Granada,   '^adonde,  Jesu  Cristo,  que  fuo  la  Santa  Cruz  de 

este  prcscnte  ano,  k  dos  dias  del  mes  plata,  que  el  rey  traia  siempre  en  la 

do  Enero,  por  fucrza  do  armas,  vide  santa  conquista  consigo."     Hist,  de 

poner  las  banderas  realos  de  Vucstras  los  Reyes  Caiolicos,  Cap.  102,  MS. 
Altezas  en  las  torres  de  Alfambra,"        ^^  This  appears  firom  his  letter  to 

etc.     Navarrcte,  Coleccion  de  los  Vi-  the  Pope,  February,  1502,  in  which 

ajes  y  Descubrimirntos  que  hicieron  he  says,  he  had  counted  upon  fumish- 

por  Mar  los  Espanolesdcsde  Fines  del  ing,  in  twelve  years,  10,000  horse  and 

SigloXV.,  Madrfd,  rBt>5,  4to,  Tom.  100,000  foot  soldiers  for  the  conquest 

I.  p.  1  ;  —  a  work  admirably  edited,  of  the  Holy  City,  and  that  his  under- 

and  of  great  value,  as  containing  the  taking  to  discover  new  countries  was 

authentic  materials  fur  the  history  of  with  the  view  of  spending  the  means 

the  discovery  of  America.      Old  Ber-  he  might  there  acquire  in  this  sacred 

naldcz,  the  friend  of  Columbus,  de-  service.     Navarrete,  Coleccion,  Tom. 

scribes  more  exactly  what  Columbus  II.  p.  282. 
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the  outset,  what  he  at  last  so  gloriously  accomplished ; 
but  still,  as  he  presses  onward,  there  not  unfrequently 
break  from  him  words  which  leave  no  doubt,  that,  in 
his  secret  heart,  the  foundations  of  his  great  hopes 
and  purposes  were  laid  in  some  of  the  most  magnificent 
illusions  that  are  ever  permitted  to  fill  the  human  mind. 
He  believed  himself  to  be,  in  some  degree  at  least,  in- 
spired; and  to  be  chosen  of  Heaven  to  fulfil  certain 
of  the  solemn  and  grand  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testar 
ment.^  He  wrote  to  his  sovereigns  in  1501,  tiiat  he 
had  been  induced  to  undertake  his  voyages  to  the  In- 
dies, not  by  virtue  of  human  knowledge,  but  by  a  Di- 
vine impulse,  and  by  the  force  of  Scriptural  prediction.^ 
He  declared,  that  the  world  could  not  continue  to  exist 
more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty-five  years  longer,  and 
that,  many  a  year  before  that  period,  he  counted  the  re- 
covery of  the  Holy  City  to  be  sure.**  He  expressed  his 
belief,  that  the  terrestrial  paradise,  about  which  he  cites 
the  fanciful  speculations  of  Saint  Ambrose  and  Saint 
Augustin,  would  be  found  in  the  southern  regions  of 

^  One  of  the  prophecies  he  sup-  la  vitoria."    Letter  of  Columbus  to 

posed  himself  called  on  to  fulfil  was  Ferdinand  and    Isabella  (Navarrete, 

that  in  the  eighteenth  Psalm.    (Na-  Col.,  Tom.  II.  p.  265).     And  else- 

varrete,   Col.,  Tom.   I.    pp.   xlviii.,  where   in   the  same  letter  be  says; 

xlix.,  note  ;  Tom.  II.  pp.  262-266.)  "  Yo  dije  que  diria  la  razon  que  ten^o 

In  King  James's  version,  the  passage  de  la  restitucion  de  la  Casa  Santa  &  la 

stands  thus :  —  "  Thou  hast  made  me  Santa  Iglesia ;  digo  que  yo  dejo  todo 

the  head  of  the  heathen ;   a  people  mi  navegar  desde  edad  nuera  y  las 

whom  I  have  not  known  shall  serve  pl4ticas  que  yo  haya  tenido  con  tanta 

me.   As  soon  as  they  hear  of  me,  they  gente  en  tantas  tierras  y  de  tantas  se- 

shall  obey  me  ;   the  strangers  shall  tas,  y  dejo  las  tantas  artes  y  escrituns 

submit    themselves    unto   me."    w.  de  que  yo  dije  arriba;  solamente  me 

43,  44.  tengo  k  la  Santa  y  Sacra  Escritara  y 

^  <*  Ya  dije  que  para  la  esecucion  k  algunas  autoridades  profSticas  de 

de  la  impresa  de  las  Indias  no  me  apro-  algunas  personas  santas,  que  por  re? e- 

yech6  razon  ni  matematica  ni  mapa-  lacion  divina  ban  dicho  algo  desto." 

mundos; — Uenamente  se  cumplio  lo  Ibid.,  p.  263. 

que  dijo  Isaias,  y  esto  es  lo  que  deseo        44  «*  Segund  esta  cuenta,  no  falta, 

de  escrebir  aqui  por  le  reducir  &  V.  A.  salvo  ciento  e  cincuenta  y  cinco  afios, 

k  memoria,  y  porque  se  alcgren  del  para  complimiento  de  siete  mil,  en  los 

otro  que  yo  le  dije  de  Jerusalen  por  quales  digo  arriba  por  las  autoridades 

las  mesmas  autoridades,  de  la  qual  im-  dichas  que  habra  de  fenecer  el  mun- 

presa,  si  fe  hay,  tengo  por  muy  cierto  do.''    Ibid.,  p.  264. 
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those  newly  discovered  lands,  which  he  describes  with 
so  charming  an  amenity,  and  that  the  Orinoco  wa« 
one  of  the  mystical  rivers  issuing  from  it ;  intimating, 
at  the  same  time,  that,  perchance,  he  alone  of  mortal 
men  would,  by  the  Divine  will,  be  enabled  to  reach 
and  enjoy  it.*^  In  a  remarkable  letter  of  sixteen  pages, 
addressed  to  his  sovereigns  from  Jamaica  in  1503,  and 
written  with  a  force  of  style  hardly  to  be  found  in  any 
thing  similar  at  the  same  period,  he  gives  a  moving 
account  of  a  miraculous  vision,  which  he  believed  had 
been  vouchsafed  to  him  for  his  consolation,  when  at 
Veragua,  a  few  months  before,  a  body  of  his  men,  sent 
to  obtain  salt  and  water,  had  been  cut  off  by  the  na- 
tives, thus  leaving  him  outside  the  mouth  of  the  river 
in  great  peril. 

"  My  brother  and  the  rest  of  the  people,"  he  says, 
"  were  in  a  vessel  that  remained  within,  and  I  was  left 
solitary  on  a  coast  so  dangerous,  with  a  strong  fever 
and  grievously  worn  down.  Hope  a£  escape  was  dead 
within  me.  I  climbed  aloft  with  difficulty,  calling 
anxiously  and  not  without  many  tears  for  help  upon 
your  Majesties'  captains  from  all  the  four  winds  of 
heaten.  But  none  made  me  answer.  Wearied  and 
still  moaning,  I  fell  asleep,  and  heard  a  pitiful  voice 
which  said :  *  O  fool,  and  slow  to  trust  and  serve  thy 
God,  the  God  of  all !  What  did  He  more  for  Moses,  or 
for  David  his  servant  I  Ever  since  thou  wast  bom,  thou 


^  See  the  very  beautiful  passage  the  Dmne  will," — "Creo,qQeall&e8 

about  the  Orinoco  River,  mixed  with  el  Paraiso  terrenal,  adonde  no  puede 

prophetical  interpretations,  in  his  ao-  llegar  nadie,  salTO  per  voluntad  divi- 

count  of  his  third  voyage,  to  the  King  na."     The  honest  Ulavijo  thought  hr 

and  Queen,  (Navarrete,  Col.,  Tom.  I.  had  found  another  river  of  paradise  on 

pp.  25G,  etc.,) — a  singular  mixture  of  just  the  opposite  side  of  the  earth,  as 

practical  judgment  and  wild,  dreamy  he  journeyed  to  Samarcand,  nearly  a 

speculation.     **I  believe,"  he  says,  eentury  before.     Vida  del  Gran  Ta- 

**  that  there  is  the  terrestrial  paradise,  morlan,  p.  137. 
at  which  no  man  can  arrive  except  by 

VOL.    I.                            27  R* 
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hast  been  His  especial  charge.  When  He  saw  thee  at 
the  age  wherewith  He  was  content,  He  made  thy  name 
to  sound  marvellously  on  the  earth.  The  Indies,  which 
are  a  part  of  the  world,  and  so  rich,  He  gave  them 
to  thee  for  thine  own,  and  thou  hast  divided  them  unto 
others  as  seemed  good  to  thyself,  for  He  granted  thee 
power  to  do  so.  Of  the  barriers  of  the  great  ocean, 
which  were  bound  up  with  such  mighty  chains,  He 
hath  given  unto  thee  the  keys.  Thou  hast  been  obey- 
ed in  many  lands,  and  thou  hast  gained  an  honored 
name  among  Christian  men.  What  did  He  more  for 
the  people  of  Israel  when  He  led  them  forth  from 
Egypt?  or  'for  David,  whom  from  a  shepherd  He 
made  king  in  Judea  ?  Turn  thou,  then,  again  unto  Him, 
and  confess  thy  sin.  His  mercy  is  infinite.  Thine 
old  age  shall  not  hinder  thee  of  any  great  thing.  Many 
inheritances  hath  He,  and  very  great.  Abraham  was 
above  a  hundred  years  old  when  he  begat  Isaac ;  and 
Sarah,  was  she  young?  Thou  callest  for  uncertain 
help;  answer.  Who  hath  afflicted  thee  so  much  and 
80  often  ?  God  or  the  world  ?  The  privileges  and  prom- 
ises that  God  giveth.  He  breaketh  not,  nor,  after  he 
hath  received  service,  doth  He  say  that  thus  was  not 
his  mind,  and  that  His  meaning  was  other.  Neither 
punisheth  He,  in  order  to  hide  a  refusal  of  justice. 
What  He  promiseth,  that  He  fulfiUeth,  and  yet  more. 
And  doth  the  world  thus?  I  have  told  thee  what 
thy  Maker  hath  done  for  thee,  and  what  He  doth  for. 
all.  Even  now  He  in  part  showeth  thee  the  reward 
of  the  sorrows  and  dangers  thou  hast  gone  through 
in  serving  others.'  All  this  heard  I,  as  one  half  dead ; 
but  answer  had  I  none  to  words  so  true,  save  tears  for 
my  sins.  And  whosoever  it  might  be  that  thus  spake, 
lie  ended,  saying,  'Fear  not;  be  of  good  cheer;  all  these 
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thy  griefs  are  written  in  marble,  and  not  without  cause.' 
And  I  arose  as  soon  as  I  might,  and  at  the  end  of 
nine  days  the  weather  became  calm."^ 

Three  years  afterwards,  in  1506,  Columbus  died  at 
Valladolid,  a  disappointed,  broken-hearted  old  man; 
little  comprehending  what  he  had  done  for  mankind, 
and  still  less  the  glory  and  homage  that  through  all 
future  generations  awaited  his  name.^' 

But  the  mantle  of  his  devout  and  heroic  spirit  fell 
on  none  of  his  successors.  The  discoveries  of  the  new 
continent,  which  was  soon  ascertained  to  be  no  part 
of  Asia,  were  indeed  prosecuted  with  spirit  and  suc- 
cess by  Balboa,  by  Vespucci,  by  Hojeda,  by  Pedr&rias 
Davila,  by  the  Portuguese  Magellanes,  by  Loaisa,  by 
Saavedra,  and  by  many  more ;  so  that  in  twenty-seven 


^  See  the  letter  to  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  concerning  his  fourth  and 
last  voyage,  dated,  Jamaica,  7  Jaly, 
1503,  in  which  this  extraordinary  pas- 
sage occurs.  Navarrete,  Col. ,  Tom.  I. 
p.  303. 

^"^  To  those  who  wish  to  know 
more  of  Columbus  as  a  writer  than 
can  be  properly  sought  in  a  classical 
life  of  him  like  that  of  Irving,  I  com- 
mend as  precious :  1 .  The  account  of 
his  first  voyage,  addressed  to  his  sov- 
ereigns, with  the  letter  to  Rafael  San- 
chez on  the  same  subject  (Navarrete, 
Col.,  Tom.  I.  pp.  1-197);  the  first 
document  being  extant  only  in  an  ab- 
stract, which  contains,  however,  large 
extracts  from  the  original  made  by 
Las  Casas,  and  of  which  a  very  good 
translation  appeared  at  Boston,  1827 
(8vo).  Nothing  is  more  remarkable, 
in  the  tone  of  these  narratives,  than 
the  devout  spirit  that  constantly  breaks 
forth.  2.  The  account,  by  Colum- 
bus himscft,  of  his  third  voyage,  in  a 
letter  to  his  sovereigns  and  in  a  letter 
to  the  nurse  of  Prince  John ;  the  first 
containing  several  interesting  passages 
showing  that  he  had  a  love  for  the 
beautiful  in  nature.  (Navarrete,  Col., 
Tom,  I.  pp.  242  -  276. )    3.  The  letter 


to  the  sovereigns  about  his  fourth  and 
last  voyage,  which  contains  the  ac- 
count of  his  vision  at  Veragua.  (Na- 
varrete, Col.,  Tom.  I.  pp.  296  -  312.) 
4.  Fifteen  misoellaneoos  letters.  (Ibid., 
Tom.  I.  pp.  330-352.)  5.  His  spec- 
ulations i^ut  the  prophecies,  (l\)m. 
n.  pp.  260  -  273,)  and  his  letter  to  the 
Pope  (Tom.  11.  pp.  280-282).  But 
whoever  would  speak  worthily  of  Co- 
lumbus, or  know  what  was  most  noble 
and  elevated  in  his  character,  will  be 
guilty  of  an  unhappy  neglect,  if  he 
fails  to  read  the  discussions  about  him 
by  Alexander  von  Humboldt ;  especial- 
ly those  in  the  *'  Examen  Critique  de 
1  Histoire  de  la  Geographie  du  Nou- 
veau  Continent,"  (Paris,  1836-38, 
8vo,  Vol.  II.  pp.  350,  etc..  Vol.  IE.  pp. 
227-262,)  —  a  book  no  less  remarka* 
ble  for  the  vastness  of  its  views  than 
for  the  minute  accuracy  of  its  learning 
on  some  of  the  most  obscure  subjects 
of  historical  inquiry.  Nobody  has 
comprehended  the  character  of  Colum- 
bus as  he  has,  —  its  generosity,  its 
enthusiasm,  its  far-reaching  visions, 
which  seemed  watching  l^forchand 
for  the  great  scientific  didcoveries  of 
the  sixteenth  century. 
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years  the  general  outline  and  form  of  the  New  World 
were,  through  their  reports,  fairly  presented  to  the  Old. 
But  though  some  of  these  early  adventurers,  like  Ho- 
jeda,  were  men  apparently  of  honest  principles,  who 
suffered  much,  and  died  in  poverty  and  sorrbw,  yet  none 
had  the  lofty  spirit  of  the  original  discoverer,  and  none 
spoke  or  wrote  with  the  tone  of  dignity  and  authority 
that  came  naturally  from  a  man  whose  character  was 
so  elevated,  and  whose  convictions  and  purposes  were 
founded  in  some  of  the  deepest  and  most  mysterious 
feelings  of  our  religious  nature.^ 

Romantic  Chronicles.  —  It  only  remains  now  to 
speak  of  one  other  class  of  the  old  chronicles;  a 
class  hardly  represented  in  this  period  by  more  than  a 
single  specimen,  but  that  a  very  curious  one,  and  one 
which,  by  its  date  and  character,  brings  us  to  the  end 
of  our  present  inquiries,  and  marks  the  transition  to 
those  that  are  to  follow.  The  Chronicle  referred  to  is 
that  called  "  The  Chronicle  of  Don  Eoderic,  with  the 
Destruction  of  Spain,"  and  is  an  account,  chiefly  fabu- 
lous, of  the  reign  of  King  Roderic,  the  conquest  of 
the  country  by  the  Moors,  and  the  first  attempts  to 
recover  it  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century.  An 
edition  is  cited  as  early  as  1511,  and  six  in  all  may  be 
enumerated,  including  the  last,  which  is  of  1587 ;  thus 
showing  a  good  degree  of  popularity,  if  we  consider  the 
niunber  of  readers  in  Spain  in  the  sixteenth  century.^ 


^  All  relating  to  these  adventures    cal&  de  Henares,  1587,  and  has  the 

nd  voyages  worth  looking  at  on  the    characteristic  title,  ''  Cr^nica  del  Rey 

score  of  language  or  style  is  to  be    Don  Rodrigo,  con  la  Destruyoion  dc- 


and  voyages  worth  looking  at  on  the  characteristic  title,  ''  Cr6nica  del  Rey 
score  of  language  or  style  is  to  be  Don  Rodrigo,  con  la  Destruvoion  de 
found  in  Vols.  111.,  IV.,  v.,  of  Navar-    Espafla,  y  como  los  Moros  la  gana- 


rete,  Coleccion,  etc.,  published  by  the  ron.  Nuevamente  oorregida.  Cootie- 
government,  Madrid,  1829-37,  but  ne,  demas  de  la  Historia,  muchas  vivas 
unhappily  not  continued  since,  so  as  Razones  y  Avisos  may  provechoeos.'' 
to  contain  the  accounts  of  the  discov-  It  is  in  folio,  in  double  columns,  dose- 
ery  and  conquest  of  Mexico,  Peru,  ly  printed,  and  fills  3S5  leaves  or  450 
etc.  pages. 
49  My  copy  is  of  the  edition  of  Al- 
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Its  author  is  quite  unknown.  According  to  the  fashion 
of  the  times,  it  professes  to  have  been  written  by  Elias- 
tras,  one  of  the  personages  who  figures  in  it;  but  he 
is  killed  in  battle  just  before  we  reach  the  end  of  the 
book;  and  the  remainder,  which  looks  as  if  it  might 
really  be  an  addition  by  another  hand,  is  in  the  same 
way  ascribed  to  Carestes,  a  knight  of  Alfonso  the 
Catholic."' 

Most  of  the  names  throughout  the  work  are  as  imag^ 
inary  as  those  of  its  pretended  authors ;  and  the  cir^ 
cumstances  related  are,  generally,  as  much  invented  as 
the  dialogue  between  its  personages,  which  is  given 
with  a  heavy  minuteness  of  detail,  alike  uninteresting 
in  itself,  and  false  to  the  times  it  represents.  In  truth, 
it  is  hardly  more  than  a  romance  of  chivalry,  founded 
on  the  materials  for  the  history  of  Boderic  and  Pelayo, 
as  they  still  exist  in  the  "  General  Chronicle  of  Spain  " 
and  in  the  old  ballads ;  so  that,  though  we  often  meet 
what  is  familiar  to  us  about  Count  Julian,  La  Cava,  and 
Orpas,  the  false  Archbishop  of  Seville,  we  find  ourselves 
still  oftener  in  the  midst  of  impossible  tournaments** 
and  incredible  adventures  of  chivalry.^  Kings  travel 
about  like  knights-errant,®  and  ladies  in  distress  wander 

^  From  Parte  II.  c.  237  to  the  end,  were  unknown  till  above  two  centoiies 
containing  the  account  of  the  fabulous  later.  (A.  P.  Budik,  Ursprunff,  Aus- 
and  loathsome  penance  of  Don  Rod-  bildung,  Abnahme,  und  Venall  des 
eric,  with  his  death.  Nearly  the  Tumiers,  Wien,  1837, 8vo.)  He  pla- 
whole  of  it  is  translated  as  a  note  to  ces  the  first  tournament  in  936.  Clo- 
the twenty-fifth  canto  of  Southey^s  mencin  thinks  they  were  not  known 
*'  Roderic,  the  Last  of  the  Goths."  in  Spain  till  after  1131.    Note  to  Don 

51  See  the  janrand  Tomeo  when  Rod-  Quixote,  Tom.  IV.  p.  315. 

eric  is  crowned,  Parte  I.  c.  27 ;  the  *  See  the  duels  described.  Parte 

toumamcntoftwenty  thousand  knights  11.   c.  80  etc.,  84  etc.,  93. 

in  Cap.  40 ;  that  in  Cap.  49,  etc. ;  —  M  The  King  of  Poland  is  one  of  the 

all  just  as  such  things  are  given  in  the  kings  that  comes  to  the  court  of  Rod* 

books  of  chivalry,  and  eminently  ab-  eric  "  like  a   wandering    knight  so 

surd  here,  because  the  events  of  the  fair  "  (Parte  I.  c.  39).    One  might  be 

rhronicle  are  laid  in  the  beginning  of  curious  to  know  who  vras  King  of  Po- 

the  eighth  century,  and  tournaments  land  about  A.  D.  700. 
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from  country  to  country,"  as  they  do  in  "  Falmerin  of 
England,"  while,  on  all  sides,  we  encounter  fimtastic 
personages,  who  were  never  heard  of  anywhere  but  in 
this  apocryphal  Chronicle.^ 

The  principle  of  such  a  work  is,  of  course,  nearly 
the  same  with  that  of  the  modem  historical  romance. 
What,  at  the  time  it  was  written,  was  deemed  history 
was  taken  as  its  basis  from  the  old  chronicles,  and  min- 
gled with  what  was  then  the  most  advanced  form  of 
romantic  fiction,  just  as  it  has  been  since  in  the  series 
of  works  of  genius  beginning  with  Defoe's  "  Melnoirs 
of  a  Cavalier."  The  difference  is  in  the  general  rep- 
resentation of  manners,  and  in  the  execution,  both 
of  which  are  now  immeasurably  advanced.  Indeed, 
though  Southey  has  founded  much  of  his  beautifrd 
poem  of  "  Roderic,  the  Last  of  the  Goths,"  on  this  old 
Chronicle,  it  is,  after  all,  hardly  a  book  that  can  be  read. 
It  is  written  in  a  heavy,  verbose  style,  and  has  a  suspi- 
ciously monkish  prologue  and  conclusion,  which  look  as 
if  the  whole  w^ere  originally  intended  to  encourage  the 
Romish  doctrine  of  penance,  or,  at  least,  were  finally 
arranged  to  subserve  that  devout  purpose." 

5*  Thus,  the  Duchess  of  Loraine  Mariana,  (Historia,  Lib.  VU.  c.  2,) 
comes  to  Roderic  (Parte  I.  c.  37)  with  where  it  is  polished  down  into  a  sort 
much  the  same  sort  of  a  case  that  the  of  dramatized  histoiy  ;  and,  finaUy, 
Princess  Micomicona  brings  to  Don  with  Southey 's  "  Roderic,  the  Last  of 
Quixote.  the  Goths,"  (Canto XXIU.,)  where  it 
55  Parte  L  c.  234,  235,  etc.  b  again  wrought  up  to  poetiy  and  n>- 
*  To  learn  through  what  curious  mance.  It  is  an  admirable  scene  both 
transformations  the  same  ideas  can  be  for  chronicling  narrative  and  for  poet- 
made  to  pass,  it  may  be  worth  while  ical  fiction  to  deal  with  ;  but  Alfonso 
to  compare,  in  the  **  Crdnica  General,"  the  Wise  and  Southey  have  much  the 
1604,  (Parte  IIL  f.  6,)  the  original  best  of  it,  while  a  comparison  of  the 
account  of  the  famous  battle  of  Cova-  four  will  at  once  give  the  poor  **  Chron- 
donga,  where  the  Archbishop  Orpas  is  icle  of  Roderic  or  the  Destruction  of 
represented  picturesquely  coming  upon  Spain  "  its  true  place, 
his  mule  to  the  cave  in  which  Pelayo  Another  work,  something  like  this 
and  his  people  lay,  with  the  tame  and  Chronicle,  but  still  more  worthless, 
elaborate  account  evidently  taken  from  was  published,  in  two  parts,  in  1592- 
it  in  this  Chronicle  of  Roderic  (Parte  1600,  and  seven  or  eight  times  after- 
11.  c.  196);  then  with  the  account  in  wards;  thus  giving  proof  that  it  long 
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This  is  the  last,  and,  in  many  respects,  the  worst,  of 
the  chronicles  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  marks  but 
an  ungraceful  transition  to  the  romantic  fictions  of  chiv- 
alry that  were  already  beginning  to  inundate  Spain. 
But  as  we  close  it  up,  we  should  not  forget,  that  the 
whole  series,  extending  over  full  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  from  the  time  of  Alfonso  the  Wise  to  the  acces- 
sion of  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  covering  the  New  World 
as  well  as  the  Old,  is  unrivalled  in  richness,  in  variety, 
and  in  picturesque  and  poetical  elements.  In  truth, 
the  chronicles  of  no  other  nation  can,  on  such  points, 
be  compared  to  them ;  not  even  the  Portuguese,  which 
approach  the  nearest  in  original  and  early  materials; 
nor  the  French,  which,  in  Joinville  and  Froissart,  make 
the  highest  claims  in  another  direction.  For  these  old 
Spanish  chronicles,  whether  they  have  their  foundations 
in  truth  or  in  fable,  always  strike  farther  down  than 
those  of  any  other  nation  into  the  deep  soil  of  the  pop- 
ular feeling  and  character.  The  old  Spanish  loyalty, 
the  old  Spanish  religious  faith,  as  both  were  formed  and 


enjoyed  a  de^ee  of  favor  to  which  it  gular  work,  half  monkish,  half  chiv- 

was  liitle  entitled.     It  was  written  by  alrous.    How  Miguel  de  Luna,  who, 

Miguel  de  Luna,  in  1589,  as  appears  though  a  Christian,  was  of  an  old 

by  a  note  to  the  first  part,  and  is  called  Moorish  family  in  Granada,  and  ao 

**  Verdaderallistoriadel  ReyRodrigo,  interpreter  of  PhihpII.,  should  have 

con  la  Pcrdida  de  Espafia,  y  Vida  del  shown  a  great  ignorance  of  the  Arabic 

Rey  Jacob    Almanzor,   traduzida  de  language  and  history  of  Spain,   or, 

Lengua  Ariibiga,"  etc.,  my  copy  be-  showing  it,  should  yet  have  succeeded 

ing  printed  at  Valencia,    1606,   4to.  in  passing  off  his  miserable  stories  as 

Southey,   in  his  notes  to  his  **  Ro-  autlientic,  is  certainly  a  singular  cir- 

deric,"  (Canto  IV.,)  is  disposed  to  cumstance.    That  such,  however,  is 

regard  this  work  as  an  authentic  his-  the  fact,  Conde,  in  his  **  Historia  de 

tory  of  the  invasion  and  conquest  of  la  Dominacion  de  los  Arabes,"  (Pref- 

Spain,  coming  down  to  the  year  of  ace,p.x.,)and  Gayangos,inhLS '*Mo- 

Ciirist  761,  and  written  in  the  original  hammedan  Dynasties  of  Spain,"  (Vol. 

Arabic  only  two  years  later.    But  this  I.  p.  viiL,)  leave  no  doubt,  —  the  latter 

is  a  mistake.     It  is  a  bold  and  scanda-  citing  it  as  a  proof  of  the  utter  con- 

lous  forgery,  with  even  less  merit  in  tempt  and    neglect    into   wliich    the 

its  style  than  the  elder  Chronicle  on  study  of  Arabic  literature  had  fallen 

the  same  subject,  and  without  any  of  in  Spain  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 

the  really    romantic  adventures  that  teentn  centuries, 
sometimes  give  an  interest  to  that  sin- 
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nourished  in  the  long  periods  of  national  trial  and  suf- 
fering, are  constantly  coining  out;  hardly  less  in  C!o- 
lumbus  and  his  followers,  or  even  amidst  the  atrocities 
of  the  conquests  in  the  New  World,  than  in  the  half- 
miraculous  accounts  of  the  battles  of  Hazinas  and  To- 
losa,  or  in  the  grand  and  glorious  drama  of  the  fall  of 
Granada.  Indeed,  wherever  we  go  under  their  leading, 
whether  to  the  court  of  Tamerlane,  or  to  that  of  Saint 
Ferdinand,  we  find  the  heroic  elements  of  the  national 
genius  gathered  aroimd  us ;  and  thus,  in  this  vast,  rich 
mass  of  chronicles,  containing  such  a  body  of  antiqui- 
ties, traditions,  and  fables  as  has  been  offered  to  no 
other  people,  we  are  constantly  discovering,  not  only 
the  materials  from  which  were  drawn  a  multitude  of 
the  old  Spanish  ballads,  plays,  and  romances,  but  a  mine 
which  has  been  unceasingly  wrought  by  the  rest  of 
Europe  for  similar  purposes,  and  still  remains  unex- 
hausted.^ 

S7    Two    Spanish    translations    of  comi>08ition8  both  in  his  native  dialect 

chronicles  should  be  here  remembeiv  and  in  Castilian.    An  earlier  version 

ed ;  one  for  its  style  and  author,  and  of  it  into  Italian,  published  in  1491, 

the  other  for  its  subject.  may  also  have  been  the  work  of  Vi- 

The  first  is  the  **  Universal  Chroni-  fioles,  since  he  intimates  that  he  had 

cle"    of  Felipe  Foresto,  a  modest  made  one;  hot  his  Castilian  version 

monk  of  Bergamo,  who  refused  the  was  printed  at  Valencia,  in  1510,  with 

higher  honors  of  his  Church,  in  order  a  license  from  Ferdinand  the  Catholic, 

to  be  able  to  devote  his  life  to  letters,  acting  for  his  daughter  Joan.    It  is  a 

and  who  died  in  1520,  at  the  age  of  large  book,  of  nearly  nine  hundred 

eighty-six.   He  published,  in  1486,  his  pages,  in  folio,  entitled,  "  Suma  de 

large  Latin  Chronicle,  entitled  *'  Sup-  todas  las  Cr6nica8  del  Mundo,"  and 

plementum  Chronicarum  *' ;  —  mean-  though  Vifioles  hints  it  was  a  rash 

ing  rather  a  chronicle  intended  to  sup-  thing  in  him  to  write  in  Castilian,  his 

ply  all  needful  historical  knowledge,  style  is  good  and  sometimes  gives  an 

than  one  that  should  be  regarded  as  a  interest  to  his  otherwise  dry  annals, 

supplement  to  other  similar  works.   It  Ximeno,  Bib.  Val.,  Tom.  1.  p.  01. 

was  so  much  esteemed  at  the  time,  Fuster,  Tom.  I.  p.  54.    Diana  Enam. 

that  its  author  saw  it  pass  through  ten  de  Polo,  ed.  1809,  p.  304.     Biogra- 

editions ;  and  it  \b  said  to  be  still  of  phie  Universelle,  art.  Foresto, 
some  value  for  facts  stated  nowhere  so        The  other  Chronicle  referred  to  is 

well  as  on  his  personal  authority.    At  that  of  St.  Louis,  by  his  faithful  fol- 

the  request  of  Luis  Carroz  and  Pedro  lower  Joinville  ;  the  most  picturesque 

Boyl,  it  was  translated  into  Spanish  of  the  monuments  for  the  French  lan- 

by  Narcis  Vifioles,  the  Valencian  poet,  guage  and  hterature  of  the  thirteenth 

known  in  the  old  Cancioneros  for  his  century.    It  was  translated  into  Span- 
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ish  by  Jacques  Ledel,  one  of  the  suite  whole  tone  prevents  it  from  finding  an 

of  the    French   Princess    Isabel    de  appropriate  place  anywhere  except  in 

Bourbon,  when  she  went  to  Spain  to  the  period  of  the  old  Castilian  chron- 

becoroe  the  wife  of  Philip  H.     Re-  ides.      Crdnica  de   San   Luis,  etc., 

garded  as  the  work  of  a  foreigner,  the  traducida  por  Jacques  Ledel,  Madrid, 

version  is  respectable ;  and  though  it  1794,  folio, 
was   not   printed    till    1567,   yet   its 
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CHAPTER    XI. 

Third  Class. — Romances  of  Chivalry. — Arthur.  —  Charlemagmb. — 
Amadis  de  Gaula.  —  Its  Date,  Author,  Translation  into  Castil- 
IAN,  Success,  and  Character.  —  Esplandian.  —  Florisando.  —  Luv- 
arte  de  Grecia.  —  Amadis  de  Grecia.  —  Florisel  de  Niquka.  — 
Anaxartes.  —  SiLVEs  de  la  Selva.  —  French  Continuation.  —  Ik- 
fluence  of  the  Fiction.  —  Palmerin  de  Oliya. — Primaleon. — Pla- 
TiR. — Palmerin  de  Inglaterra. 

Romances  of  Chivalry. — The  ballads  of  Spain 
belonged  originally  to  the  whole  nation,  but  especially 
jo  its  less  cultivated  portions.  The  chronicles,  on  the 
contrary,  belonged  to  the  proud  and  knightly  classes, 
who  sought  in  such  picturesque  records,  not  only  the 
glorious  history  of  their  forefathers,  but  an  appropriate 
stimulus  to  their  own  virtues  and  those  of  their  chil- 
dren. As,  however,  security  was  gradually  extended 
through  the  land,  and  the  tendency  to  refinement  grew 
stronger,  other  wants  began  to  be  felt.  Books  were 
demanded,  that  would  furnish  amusement  less  popular 
than  that  afforded  by  the  ballads,  and  excitement  less 
grave  than  that  of  the  chronicles.  What  was  asked 
for  was  obtained,  and  probably  without  difficulty ;  for 
the  spirit  of  poetical  invention,  which  had  been  already 
thoroughly  awakened  in  the  country,  needed  only  to  be 
turned  to  the  old  traditions  and  fables  of  the  early  na- 
tional chronicles,  in  order  to  produce  fictions  allied  to 
both  of  them,  yet  more  attractive  than  either.  There 
is,  in  fact,  as  we  can  easily  sec,  but  a  single  step  be- 
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tween  large  portions  of  several  of  the  old  chronicles, 
especially  that  of  Don  Eoderic,  and  proper  romances  of 
chivalry.* 

Such  fictions,  under  ruder  or  more  settled  forms,  had 
already  existed  in  Normandy,  and  perhaps  in  the  centre 
of  France,  above  two  centuries  before  they  were  known 
in  the  Spanish  peninsula.  The  story  of  Arthur  aid 
the  Knights  of  his  Bound  Table  had  come  thither  from 
Brittany  through  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  as  early  as 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.^  The  story  of 
Charlemagne  and  his  Peers,  as  it  is  found  in  the  Chron- 
icle of  the  fabulous  Turpin,  had  followed  from  the 
South  of  France  soon  aftenvards.^  Both  were,  at  first, 
in  Latin,  but  both  were  almost  immediately  transferred 
to  the  French,  then  spoken  at  the  courts  of  Normandy 
and  England,  and  at  once  gained  a  wide  popularity. 
Eobert  Wace,  bom  in  the  island  of  Jersey,  gave  in 
1158  a  metrical  history  founded  on  the  work  of  Geof- 
frey, which,  besides  the  story  of  Arthur,  contains  a  se- 
ries of  traditions  concerning  the  Breton  kings,  tracing 
them  up  to  a  fabulous  Brutus,  the  grandson  of  ^3Eneas.* 
A  century  later,  or  about  1270-1280,  after  less  success- 
ful attempts  by  others,  the  same  service  was  rendered 
to  the  story  of  Charlemagne  by  Adenes  in  his  metrical 
romance  of  "  Ogier  le  Danois,"  the  chief  scenes  of  which 

1  An  edition  of  the  "  Chronicle  of  ^  Warton^s  Hist,  of  English  Poetry, 
Don  Rodcric"  is  cited  as  early  as  first  Dissertation,  with  the  notes  of 
1511  ;  none  of  '*  Amadis  dc  Gaula  "  Price,  London,  1834, 4  vols.  8vo.  El- 
earlier  than  1510,  and  this  one  unccr-  lis^s  Specimens  of  E^rly  English  Met- 
tain.  But  " Tirant  lo  Blanch*'  was  rical  Romance,  London,  1811,  8?o, 
printed  in  1490,  in  the  Valcucian  dia-  Vol.  L  Turner's  Vindication  of  An- 
Icct,  and  the  Aniadis  appeared  per-  cient  British  Poems,  London,  1803, 
haps  soon  aftcrwanis,  in  the  Castil-  8vo. 

ian  ;  so  that  it  is  not  improbable  the  3  Turpin,  J.,  De  Vita  Caroli  Ma^i 

**  Chronicie   of  Don   Roderic  "    may  et  Rolandi,  ed.  S.  Ciampi,  Florentue, 

mark,  by  the  time  of  its  appearance,  as  1822,  8vo. 

well  as  by  its  contents  and  spirit,  the  *  Preface  to  the  "  Roman  de  Rou," 

change,  of  which  it  is  certainly  a  very  by  Robert  Wace,  ed.  F.  Pluquet,  Pam, 

curious  monument.  1827,  8vo,  VoL  L 
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are  laid  either  in  Spain  or  in  Fairy  Land.®  These,  and 
similar  poetical  inventions,  constructed  out  of  them  by 
the  Trouveurs  of  the  North,  became,  in  the  next  age, 
materials  for  the  famous  romances  of  chivalry  in  prose, 
which,  during  three  centuries,  constituted  no  mean  part 
of  the  vernacular  literature  of  France,  and,  down  to  our 
own  times,  have  been  the  great  mine  of  wild  febles  for 
Ariosto,  Spenser,  Wieland,  and  the  other  poets  of  chiv- 
alry, whose  fictions  are  connected  either  with  the  sto- 
ries of  Arthur  and  his  Eoimd  Table,  or  with  those 
of  Charlemagne  and  his  Peers.^ 

At  the  period,  however,  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
and  which  ends  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, there  is  no  reasonable  pretence  that  any  such  form 
of  fiction  existed  in  Spain.  There,  the  national  heroes 
continued  to  fill  the  imaginations  of  men  and  satisfy 
their  patriotism.  Arthur  was  not  heard  of  at  all,  and 
Charlemagne,  when  he  appears  in  the  old  Spanish 
chronicles  and  ballads,  comes  only  as  that  imaginary 
invader  of  Spain  who  sustained  an  inglorious  defeat  in 
the  gorges  of  the  Pyrenees.  But  in  the  next  century 
things  are  entirely  changed.  The  romances  of  France, 
it  is  plain,  have  penetrated  into  the  Peninsula,  and  their 
effects  are  visible.  They  were  not,  indeed,  at  first,  trans- 
lated or  versified ;  but  they  were  imitated,  and  a  new 
series  of  fictions  was  invented,  which  was  soon  spread 
through  the  world,  and  became  more  famous  than 
either  of  its  predecessors. 

This    extraordinary  family  of  romances,  whose  de* 

5  Letter  to  M.  de  Monmerqu^,  by  1824-26,BaiideXXVI.p.30,XXIX. 
Paulin  Paris,  prefixed  to  ''  Li  Romans  p.  71,  XXXI.  p.  09,  and  XXXIH. 
de  Berte  aux  Grans  Pi6s,"  Paris,  p.  16.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  use 
1836,  8vo.  the  last  of  these  discossions,  when 

6  See,  on  the  whole  subject,  the  speaking    of  the   Soanish   romances 
Essays  of  F.  W.  Valentine  Schmidt ;  belonging  to  the  family  of  Amadis. 
Jahrbiicher    der    Literatur,    Vienna, 
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sceodantSa  as  Cervantes  says,  were  innumerable/  is  the 


family  of  which  Amadis  is  the  poetical  head  and  tj-pe. 
Our  first  notice  of  it  in  Spain  is  from  a  grave  states^ 


man,  Ayala,  the  Chronicler  and  Chancellor  of  Castile, 
who,  as  we  have  (dready  seen,  died  in  1407,^  But  the 
Amadis  is  of  an  earlier  date  than  this  fact  necessarily 
implies,  though  not  perhaps  earlier  known  in  Spain. 
Gomez  Eannes  de  Zurara,  Keeper  of  the  Archives  of 
Portugal"  in  1454,  who  wrote  three  striking  chronicles 
relating  to  the  affiairs  of  his  own  country,  leaves  no 
substantial  doubt  that  the  author  of  the  Amadis  of 
V  Gaul  was  Vasco  de  Lobeira,  a  Portuguese  gentleman 
who  was  attached  to  the  court  of  John  the  First  of 
Portugal,  was  armed  as  a  knight  by  that  monarch  just 
before  the  battle  of  Aljubarotta,  in  1385,  and  died  in 
1403.®  The  words  of  the  honest  and  careM  annalist 
are  quite  distinct  on  this  point.  He  says  he  is  imwilling 
to  have  his  true  and  faithful  book,  the  "  Chronicle  of 
Count  Pedro  de  Meneses,"  confoimded  with  such  stories 
as  "  the  book  of  Amadis,  which  was  made  entirely  at 
the  pleasure  of  one  man,  called  Vasco  de  Lobeira,  in 
the  time  of  the  King  Don  Ferdinand ;  all  the  things  in 
the  said  book  being  invented  by  its  author."  ^^ 

7  Don  Quixote,  in  his  conversation  which,  perhaps,  is  of  much  conBe- 
witfi"  tliib" 'curate,  (Farte  11.  c.  f^ysaySy  qaence  except  that  of  Joao.  de  Barros, 
that,  to.  defeat  any  army  of  two  hun-  who,  being  a  careiiil  historian,  bom  in 
died  thnii«mn4  pinn,  it  wP"M  only  be  1496,  and  citing  an  older  author  than 
nPTpsaary  to  havfi  living  **  algimn  de  himself,  adds  something  to  the  testi- 
los  del  mumerable  linage  de  Amadis  mony  in  fevor  of  Lobeira. 
deGaula/* — "any  one  of  the  numbei^  ^^  Gpmez  de  Zurara,  in  the  oataet 
less  descendants  of  Amadis  de  Gaul."  of  his  "  Chronicle  of  the  Conde  Don 

8  Ayala,  in  his  '*  Kimado  de  Pala-  Pedro  de  Meneses,"  sajrs  thai  he 
cio,'-  already  cited,  says  : —  wishes  to  write  an  account  only  of 

Pieffomi  oirosi  oir  muchos  voi^adM  "  the  things  that  happened  in  his  own 

LiVim^de  devaneofl  e  nienlira.s  probadas,  times,  Or  of  thosc  which  happened  80 

Amadi:!  c  Lanzamte,  e  burlaa  a  sacadaa,  p..  ^  u:^.   ^—^  timpjt  that   he   could 

En  que  perdi  uii  liempo  4  mui  malaa  jomadaa.      ?®*^  J^  "^f  ®^  ""*®^.  ]?^^   'J®   ^ST- 

have  true  knowledge  of  them.''    Tnis 

9  Barbosn,  Bib.  Lusitana,  Lisboa,  strengthens  what  he  says  concerning 
1752,  fol.,  Tom.  III.  p.  775,  and  the  Lobeira,  in  the  passage  cited  in  the 
many  authorities  there  cited,  none  of    text  from  the  opening  of  Chap.  63  of 
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Whether  Lobeira  had  any  older  popular  tradition  or 
fancies  about  Amadis,  to  quicken  his  imagination  and 
marshal  him  the  way  he  should  go,  we  cannot  now  tell. 
He  certainly  had  a  knowledge  of  some  of  the  old 
French  romances,  such  as  that  of  the  Saint  Graal,  or 
Holy  Cup,  —  the  crowning  fiction  of  the  Knights  of 
the  Eound  Table,"  —  and  distinctly  acknowledges  him- 
self to  have  been  indebted  to  the  Infante  Alfonso,  who 
was  bom  in  1370,  for  an  alteration  made  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Amadis.^^  But  that  he  was  aided,  as  has  been 
suggested,  in  any  considerable  degree,  by  fictions  known 
to  have  been  in  Picardy  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
claimed,  without  the  slightest  proof,  to  have  been  there 
in  the  twelfth,  is  an  assumption  made  on  too  slight 
grounds  to  be  seriously  considered.  ^^  We  must  there- 
fore conclude,  from  the  few,  but  plain,  fects  known  in 

the  Chronicle.      The    Ferdinand    to        ^l  The  SaintGraal,orthe  Holy  Cup 

whom   Zurara  there  refers   was  the  which  the  Saviour  used  for  the  wine 

father  of  John  I.  and  died  in  1383.  of  the  Last  Supper,  and  which,  in  the 

The  Chronicle  of  Zurara  is  published  story  of  Arthur,  is  supposed  to  have 

by  the  Academy  of  Lisbon,  in  their  been  brought  to  Ekigland  by  Joseph  of 

'*  Colec^ao  de  Libros  Ineditos  de  His-  Arimathea,  is  alluded  to  in  Amadis 

toria  Portuffuesa,"  Lisboa,  1792,  fol.,  de  Gaula  (Lib.  IV.  c.  48).     Arthur 

Tom.  U.     I  have  a  curious  manuscript  himself —  *•  El  muy  virtuoso  rey  Ar- 

**  Dissertation  on  the  Authorship  of  tur" — is  spoken  of  in  Lib.  L  c.  1, 

the  Amadis  de  Gaula,"    by   Father  and  in  Lib.  IV.  c.  49,  where  **the 

Sarmiento,   who  wrote   the  valuable  Book  of  Don  Tristan  and  Launcelot " 

fragment  of  a  History  of  Spanish  Po-  is   also   mentioned.     Other  passages 

etry  to  which  I  have  often  referred,  might  be  cited,  but  there  can  be  no 

This  learned  Galician  is  much  con-  doubt  the  author  of   Amadis   knew 

fused  and  vexed  by  the  question  ;  —  some  of  the  French  fictions, 
first  denying  that  there  is  any  author-        ^'^  See  the  end  of  Chap.  40,  Book  I., 

ity  at  all   for  saying  Lobeira  wrote  in  which  he  says,  **  The  In&nte  Don 

the  Amadis ;  then  asserting,  that,  tf  Alfonso  of  Portugal,  having  pity  on 

Lobeira  wrote  it,  he  was  a  Galician ;  the  fair  damsel,  [the  Lady  Briolana,] 

then  successively  suggesting  that  it  ordered  it  to  be  otherwise  set  down, 

may  have  been  written  by  Vasco  Pe-  and  in  this  was  done  what  was  his 

tez  de  Camoes,    by  the   Chancellor  good  pleasure.'* 
Ayala,  by  Mental vo,  or  by  the  Bishop        ^3  Ginguene,  Hist.   Litt.   d  Italic, 

of   Cartagena  ;  —  all   absurd   conjee-  Paris,  1812,  8vo,  Tom.  V.  p.  62,  note 

tures,  much  connected  with  his  pre-  (4),    answering    the   Preface  of.  the 

vailing  passion  to  refer  the  origin  of  Conte    de    Tressan    to  his  too  free 

all  Spanish  poetry  to  Galicia.     He  abridgment  of  the  Amadis  de  Gaula, 

does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  of  CEuvres,  Paris,  1787,  8vo,  Tom.  I.  p. 

the  passage  in  Gomez  de  Zurara.  xxii. 
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the  case,  that  the  Amadis  was  originally  a  Portuguese 
fiction  produced  before  the  year  1400,  and  that  Vasco 
de  Lobeira  was  its  author. 

But  the  Portuguese  original  can  no  longer  be  found. 
At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  we  are  assured,  it 
was  extant  in  manuscript  in  the  archives  of  the  Dukes 
of  Arv  eiro  at  Lisbon ;  and  the  same  assertion  is  renew- 
ed, on  good  authority,  about  the  year  1750.  From 
this  time,  however,  we  lose  all  trace  of  it;  and  the 
most  careful  inquiries  render  it  probable  that  this 
curious  manuscript,  about  which  there  has  been  so 
much  discussion,  perished  in  the  terrible  earthquake 
and  conflagration  of  1755,  when  the  palace  occupied 
by  the  ducal  family  of  Arveiro  was  destroyed  with  all 
its  precious  contents.*^ 

The  Spanish  version,  therefore,  stands  for  us  in  place 
of  the  Portuguese  original.  It  was  made  between  1492 
and  1504,  by  Garcia  OrdoiXez  de  Mont^vo,  governor  of 
the  city  of  Medina  ^eTICampo,  and  it  is  possible  that 
it  was  printed  forlhe  lirst  time  during  the  same  inter- 
val.^^  But  no  copy  of  such  an  edition  is  known^to 
exist,  nor  any  one  of  an  edition  sometimes  cited  as  hav- 
ing been  printed  at  Salamanca  in  1510;**  the  earliest 

J^  The  fact  that  it  was  in  the  Ar-  and  not  two  authorities,  as  Sou  they 

veiro  collection  is  stated  in  Ferreira,  supposes.     (Bib.   Vetus,  Lib.    VIII. 

'*  Poemas  Lusitanas,'*  (Lisboa,  1598,  cap.  vii.  sect.  291.)     Barbosa  is  more 

4to,)  where  is  the  sonnet,  No.  33,  by  distinct.    (Bib.  Lusitana,  Tom.  III.  p. 

Ferreira  in  honor  of  Vasco  de  Lobeira,  775.)    But  there  is  a  careful  summing 

which  Southey,  in  his  Preface  to  his  up  of  the  matter  in  Clemencin's  notes 

"  Amadis  of  Gaul,"  (London,  1803,  to  Don  Quixote,  (Tom.  I.  pp.  105, 

12mo,  Vol.  I.  p.  yii.,)  erroneously  at-  106,)  beyond  which  it  is  not  likely  we 

tributes  to  the  Infante  Antonio  of  Por-  shall  advance  in  our  knowledge  con- 

tugal,  and  thus  would  make  it  of  con-  ceming  the  fate  of  the  Portuguese 

sequence  in   the    present  discussion,  original. 

Nic.  Antonio,  who  leaves  no  doubt  as  ^  In  his  Pr^logo,  Montalvo  aUudes 

to  the   authorship  of  the  sonnet  in  to  the  conquest  of  Granada  in  1493, 

question,  refers  to  the  same  note  in  and  to  both  the  Catholic  sovereigns  as 

Ferreira  to  prove  the  deposit  of  the  still  alive,  one  of  whom,  Isabella,  died 

manuscript  of  the   Amadis;  so  that  in  1504. 

the  two  constitute  only  one  authority,  ^  I  doubt  whether  the  Salammica 
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now  accessible  to  us  dating  fi:9m  1619.  Twelve  more 
followed  in  the  course  of  half  a  century,  so  that  the 
Amadis  succeeded,  at  once,  in  placing  the  fortunes  of 
its  family  on  the  sure  foundations  of  popular  favor  in 
Spain.  It  was  translated  into  Italian  in  1546,  and  was 
again  successful ;  six  editions  of  it  appearing  in  that 
language  in  less  than  thirty  years.^^  In  France,  b^in- 
ning  with  the  first  attempt  in  1540,  it  became  such  ^ 
favorite,  that  its  reputation  there  has  not  yet  wholly 
faded  away ;  ^^  while,  elsewhere  in  Europe,  a  multitude 
of  translations  and  imitations  have  followed,  that  seem 
to  stretch  out  the  line  of  the  family,  as  Don  Quixote 
declares,  from  the  age  immediately  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity  down  almost  to  that  in  which  he 
himself  lived.^^ 

The  translation  of  Montalvo  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  very  literal.  It  was,  as  he  intimates,  much  better 
than  the  Portuguese  in  its  style  and  phraseology;  and 
the  last  part  especially  appears  to  have  been  more  alter- 
ed than  either  of  the  others.^    But  the  structure  and 


edition  of  1510,  mentioned  by  Barboea,  ed  in  1T79,  has  kept  it  fiuniliar  to 

(article  Vasco  de  Lobeira,)  is  not,  after  French  readers  down  to  our  own  times, 

all,  the  edition  of  1519  mentioned  in  In  German  it  was  known  from  15S3, 

Brunet  as  printed  by  Antonio  de  Sola-  and  in  EInglish  from  1619  ;  but  the 

manca.   The  error  in  printing,  or  copy-  abridgment  of  it  by  Southey  (London, 

tng,  would  be  small,  and  nobody  but  1803,  4  Tok.  19mo)  is  the  only  form 

Barbosa  seems  to  have  heard  of  the  of  it  in  English  that  can  now  be  read, 

one  he  notices.   When  the  first  edition  It  was  also  traoslaled  into  Dutch ;  and 

appeared  is  quite  uncertain.  Castro,  somewhere  in  his  **  Bibliote- 

"  Ferrario,  Storia  ed  Analisi  degli  ca,"  speaks  of  a  Hebrew  traoabtion 

antichi  Romanzi  di  Ca?alleria,  (Mils-  of  it. 

no,  1829,  8vo,  Tom.  IV.  p.  243,)  and  ^^  "  Casi  que  en  nuestros  imi  vimoe 

Brunet's  Manuel ;  to  all  which  should  y  comunicamoe  v  oimos  al  inyeiieible 

be  added  the  **Amadigi"  of  Bernardo  y  yaleroso  caballero  D.  fielianis  de 

Tasso,  1560,  constructed  almost  en-  Grecia,"  says  the  mad  knight,  when 

tircly  from  the  Spanish  romance ;  a  he  gets  to  be  maddest,  and  follows  oat 

poem  which,  though  no  longer  popu-  the  consequence  of  making  Amadis 

lar,  had  much  reputation  in  its  time,  live  aboye  two  hundred  years  and  haye 

and  is  still  much  praised  by  Ginguen^.  descendants  innumerable.      Parte  I. 

13  For  the  old  French  version,  see  c.  13. 

Bninct's '^  Manuel  du  Libraire";  but  "'Don    Quixote,    ed.    ClemenciD, 

Count  Treasan's  rifactmentOt  first  print-  Tom.  I.  p.  107,  note. 
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tone  of  the  whole  fiction  are  original,  and  much  more 
free  than  those  of  the  French  romances  that  had  pre- 
ceded it  The  story  of  Arthur  and  the  Holy  Cup  is 
essentially  religious ;  the  story  of  Charlemagne  is  es- 
sentially military ;  and  both  are  involved  in  a  series  of 
adventures  previously  ascribed  to  their  respective  heroes 
by  chronicles  and  traditions,  which,  whether  true  or 
false,  were  so  far  recognized  &  to  prescribe  limits  to 
the  invention  of  all  who  subsequently  adopted  them* 
I  But  the  Amadis  is  of  imagination  all  compact  No  peril 

od  of  time  ig  Msigned  tQ  its  eYe^t91  g?.cgpt  tih^t  th(^y  twv 
gin  to  occur  soon  after  the  verv  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era ;  and  its  geography  is  generaUv  as  unset- 
dgd_jmd  imcertain  as  the  age  when  its  hero  lived.  It 
has  no  purpose,  indeed,  but  to  set  forth  the  character  of 
a  perfect  knight,  and  to  illustrate  the  virtues  of  courage 
and  chastity  as  the  only  proper  foundations  of  such  a 
character. 

Amadis,  in  fulfilment  of  this  idea,  is  the  son  of  a 
merely  imaginary  king  of  the  imaginary  kingdom  of 
Gaula.  His  birth  is  illegitimate,  and  his  mother,  EUse- 
na,  a  British  princess,  ashamed  of  her  child,  exposes 
him  on  the  sea,  where  he  is  found  by  a  Scottish  knight, 
and  carried,  first  to  England,  and  afterwards  to  Scotland. 
In  Scotland  he  falls  in  love  with  Oriana,  the  true  and 
peerless  lady,  daughter  of  an  imaginary  Lisuarte,  King 
of  England.  Meantime,  Perion,  King  of  Gaula,  which 
has  sometimes  been  conjectured  to  be  a  part  of  Wales, 
has  married  the  mother  of  Amadis,  who  has  by  him  a 
second  son,  named  Gralaor.  The  adventures  of  these  two 
knights,  partly  in  England,  France,  Grermany,  and  Tur- 
key, and  partly  in  unknown  regions  and  amidst  en« 
chantments, — sometimes  under  the  favor  of  their  ladies, 
and  sometimes,  as  in  the  hermitage  of  the  Firm  Island, 

VOL.  I.  29 
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under  their  frowns,  —  fill  up  the  book,  which,  after  the 
broad  joumeyings  of  the  principal  knights,  and  an  in- 
credible number  of  combats  between  them  and  other 
knights,  magicians,  and  giants,  ends,  at  last,  in  the  mar- 
riage of  Amadis  and  Oriana,  and  the  overthrow  of  all 
the  enchantments  that  had  so  long  opposed  their  love. 

Thp  ^TTia/lia  la  admitted,  by  general  consent,  to  be 
the  best  of  all  the  ol(f  romances  of  chivalry.  One 
reason  of  this  is,  that  it  is  more  true  to  the  manners 
and  spirit  of  the  ag^  (}f  jknighthood :  but  the  principal 
reason  is^.  no  doubt,  that  it  is  written  with  a  more  free 
invention,  and  takes  a  greater  variety  in  its  tones  than 
is  found  in  other  similar  works.  It  even  contains,  some- 
tinifif^,  —  what  we  should  hardly  expect  in  this  class 
of  wild  fictions,  —  passages  of  natursd  tenderness  and 
beauty,  such  as  the  foUowing  description  of  the  young 
loves  of  Amadis  and  Oriana. 

"  Now  Lisuarte  brought  with  him  to  Scotland  Brise- 
na,  his  wife,  and  a  daughter  that  he  had  by  her  when 
he  dwelt  in  Denmark,  named  Oriana,  about  ten  years 
old,  and  the  fairest  creature  that  ever  was  seen ;  so  Mr, 
that  she  was  called  '  Without  Peer,'  since  in  her  time 
there  was  none  equal  to  her.  And  because  she  suffered 
much  from  the  sea,  he  consented  to  leave  her  there, 
asking  the  King,  Languines,  and  his  Queen,  that  they 
would  have  care  of  her.  And  they  were  made  very  glad 
therewith,  and  the  Queen  said,  '  Trust  me  that  I  will 
have  such  a  care  of  her  as  her  mother  would.'  And 
Lisuarte,  entering  into  his  ships,  made  haste  back  into 
Great  Britain,  and  found  there  some  who  had  made  dis- 
turbances, such  as  are  wont  to  be  in  such  cases.  And 
for  this  cause,  he  remembered  him  not  of  his  daughter, 
for  some  space  of  time.  But  at  last,  with  much  toil 
that  he  took,  he  obtained  his  kingdom,  and  he  was  the 
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best  king  that  ever  was  before  his  time,  nor  did  any 
afterwards  better  maintain  knighthood  in  its  rights,  till 
King  Arthur  reigned,  who  surpassed  all  the  kings  be- 
fore him  in  goodness,  though  the  number  that  reigned 
between  these  two  was  great. 

"  And  now  the  author  leaves  lisuarte  reigning  in 
peace  and  quietness  in  Great  Britain,  and  turns  to  the 
Child  of  the  Sea,  [Amadis,]  who  was  twelve  years  old, 
but  in  size  and  limbs  seemed  to  be  fifteen.  He  served 
before  the  Queen,  and  was  much  loved  of  her,  as  he 
was  of  all  ladies  and  damsels.  But  as  soon  as  Oriana, 
the  daughter  of  King  Lisuarte,  came  there,  she  gave  to 
her  the  Child  of  the  Sea,  that  he  should  serve  her,  say- 
ing, 'This  is  a  child  who  shall  serve  you.'  And  she 
answered,  that  it  pleased  her.  And  the  child  kept  this 
word  in  his  heart,  in  such  wise  that  it  never  afterwards 
left  it ;  and,  as  this  history  truly  says,  he  was  never,  in 
all  the  days  of  his  life,  wearied  with  serving  her.  And 
this  their  love  lasted  as  long  as  they  lasted ;  but  the 
Child  of  the  Sea,  who  knew  not  at  all  how  she  loved 
him,  held  himself  to  be  very  bold,  in  that  he  had  placed 
his  thoughts  on  her,  considering  both  her  greatness  and 
her  beauty,  and  never  so  much  as  dared  to  speak  any 
word  to  her  concerning  it.  And  she,  though  she  loved 
him  in  her  heart,  took  heed  that  she  should  not  speak 
with  him  more  than  with  another ;  but  her  eyes  took 
great  solace  in  showing  to  her  heart  what  thing  in  the 
world  she  most  loved. 

"Thus  lived  they  silently  together,  neither  saying 
aught  to  the  other  of  their  estate.  Then  came,  at  last, 
the  time  when  the  Child  of  the  Sea,  as  I  now  tell  you, 
understood  within  himself  that  he  might  take  arms,  if 
any  there  were  that  would  make  him  a  knight.  And 
this  he  desired,  because  he  considered  that  he  should 
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thus  become  such  a  man  and  should  do  such  things,  as 
that  either  he  should  perish  in  them,  or,  if  he  lived, 
then  his  lady  should  deal  gently  with  him.  And  with 
this  desire  he  went  to  the  King,  who  was  in  his  garden, 
and,  kneeling  before  him,  said,  *  Sire,  if  it  ptease  you,  it 
is  now  time  that  I  should  be  made  a  knight'  And  the 
king  said,  *How,  Child  of  the  Sea,  do  you  already 
adventure  to  maintain  knighthood  ?  Know  that  it  is  a 
light  matter  to  come  by  it,  but  a  weighty  thing  to  main- 
tain it.  And  whoso  seeks  to  get  this  name  of  knight- 
hood and  maintain  it  in  its  honor,  he  hath  to  do  so 
many  and  such  grievous  things,  that  often  his  heart  is 
wearied  out ;  and  if  he  should  be  such  a  knight,  that, 
from  faint-heartedness  or  cowardice,  he  should  fail  to 
do  what  is  beseeming,  then  it  would  be  better  for  him 
to  die  than  to  live  in  his  shame.  Therefore  I  hold  it 
good  that  you  wait  yet  a  little.'  But  the  Child  of  the 
Sea  said  to  him,  '  Neither  for  all  this  will  I  fail  to  be 
a  knight;  for,  if  I  had  not  already  thought  to  fiilfil 
this  that  you  have  said,  my  heart  would  net  so  have 
striven  to  be  a  knight.'  "  ** 

Other  passages  of  quite  a  different  character  are  no 
less  striking,  as,  for  instance,  that  in  which  the  fairy 
Urganda  comes  in  her  fire-galleys,^  and  that  in  which 
the  venerable  Nasciano  visits  Oriana;^  but  the  most 
characteristic  are  those  that  illustrate  the  spirit  of  chiv- 
alry, and  inculcate  the  duties  of  princes  and  knights. 
In  these  portions  of  the  work,  there  is  sometimes  a  lofty 
tone  that  rises  to  eloquence,^  and  sometimes  a  sad 
one  full  of  earnestness  and  truth.^     The  general  story, 

u  Amadis  de  Gaula,  Lib.  I.  c.  4.  ^  Seo  the  mourning  about  his  own 

^  Lib.  IL  c.  17.  time,   as  a  period  of  great  suffering 

«  Lib.  IV.  c.  32.  (Lib.  IV.  c.  53).   This  could  not  have 

*•  See  lib.  n.  c.  13,  Lib.  IV.  c.  14,  been  a  just  description  of  any  part  of 

and  in  many  other  places,  exhorta-  the    reign  of  the  Catholic  kings  in 

tions  to  knightly  and  princely  virtues.  Spain ;  and  must  therefore,  I  suppose, 
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tooy  is  more  simple  and  eflfective  than  the  stories  of  the 
old  French  romances  of  chivalry.  Instead  of  distract- 
ing  our  attention  by  the  adventures  of  a  great  number 
of  knights,  whose  claims  are  nearly  equal,  it  is  kept 
fastened  on  two,  whose  characters  are  well  presfiKied ; 
—  Amadis,  the  model  of  all  chivalrous  virtues,  and  his 
brother,  Don  Galaor,  hardly  less  perfect  as  a  knight  in 
the  field,  but  by  no  means  so  faithful  in  his  loves ;  — 
and,  in  this  way,  it  has  a  more  epic  proportion  in  its 
several  parts,  and  keeps  up  our  interest  tp  the  end 
more  successfully  than  any  of  its  followers  or  rivals. 

The  great  objection  to  the  Amadis  is  one  that  must 
be  made  to  all  of  its  class.  We  are  wearied  by  its 
length,  and  by  the  constant  recurrence  of  similar  adven- 
tures  and  dangers,  in  which,  as  we  fQr^eeJ;h£  h^Q.k 
certain  to  come  off  victorious.  But  this  length  and 
these  repetitions  seemed  no  fault  when  it  first  appeared, 
or  for  a  long  time  afterwards.  For  romantic  fiction, 
the  only  form  of  elegant  literature  which  modem  times 
have  added  to  the  marvellous  inventions  of  Greek  ge- 
nius, was  then  recent  and  fresh ;  and  the  few  who  read 
for  amusement  rejoiced  even  in  the  least  graceful  of  its 
creations,  as  vastly  nearer  to  the  hearts  and  thoughts  of 
men  educated  in  the  institutions  of  knighthood  than 
any  glimpses  they  had  thus  far  caught  of  the  severe 
glories  of  antiquity.  The  Amadif^,  tb<^^f<^^T  —  as  we 
may  easily  Icam  by  the  notices  of  it  from  the  time 
when  the  great  Chancellor  of  Castile  mourned  that  he 
had  wasted  his  leisure  over  its  idle  fancies,  down  to  the 
time  when  the  whole  sect  disappeared  before  the  avenge 
ing  satire  of  Cervantes,  —  was  a  work  of  extw^pl^^ayy 
popularity  in    Spaii^-   and   nnft  whir.b,    during   fht^  fwA 

have  been  in  the  original  work  of  Lobeirs,  and  haye  refenad  to  lionblea  in 
Portugal. 
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centuries  of  its  greatest  favor,  was  more  read  than  anv 
other  book  in  the  language. 

Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  Cervantes  himself 
was  not  insensible  to  its  merits.  The  first  book  that,  as 
he  tells  us,  was  taken  from  the  shelves  of  Don  Quixote, 
when  the  curate,  the  barber,  and  the  housekeeper  be- 
gan the  expurgation  of  his  library,  was  the  Amadis  de 
Graula.  "'There  is  something  mysterious  about  this 
matter,'  said  the  curate ;  '  for,  as  I  have  heard,  this  was 
the  first  book  of  knight-errantry  that  was  printed  in 
Spain,  and  all  the  others  have  had  their  origin  and 
source  here,  so  that,  as  the  arch-heretic  of  so  mischiev- 
ous a  sect,  I  think  he  should,  without  a  hearing,  be 
condemned  to  the  fire.'  '  No,  Sir,'  said  the  barber, 
'  for  I,  too,  have  hfcard  that  it  is  the  best  of  all  the 
books  of  its  kind  that  have  been  written,  and  therefore, 
for  its  singularity,  it  ought  to  be  forgiven.'  'That  is 
the  truth,'  answered  the  curate,  '  and  so  let  us  spare  it 
for  the  present ' "  ;  —  a  decision  which,  on  the  whole, 
has  been  confirmed  by  posterity,  and  precisely  for  the 
reason  Cervantes  has  assigned.^ 

*  Don  Quixote,  Parte  I.  c.  6.   Cer-  opinions  are  worth  citing.    The  first, 

yantes,  however,  is  mistaken  in  his  on  its  style,  is  by  the  severe  anony- 

bibliography,  when  he  says  that  the  mous  author  of  the  "  Di&lo^o  de  las 

Ama&  was  the  first  book  of  chiv-  Lenguas,"  temp.   Charles  v.,  who, 

airy  printed  in  Spain.    It  has  often  after  discusaiDg  the  eeneral  character 

been  noted  that  this  distinction  belongs  of  the  book,  a<uls,  "  It  should  be  read 

to  '*Tirant  lo  Blanch,"  1490 ;  though  by  those  who  wiah  to  learn  our  Ian- 

Southey    (Omniana,   London,    1812,  guage."    (Mayans  y Siscar,  Origenes, 


12mo,  Tom.  II.  p.  219)  thinks  "  there  Sfadnd,  1737, 18mo,  Tom.  11.  p.  163.) 

is  a  total  want  of  the  spirit  of  chival-  The  other,  on  its  invention  and  story, 

ry"  in  it;  and  it  should  further  be  is  by  Torquato  Tasso,  who  says  of  the 

noted  now,  as  curious  facts,  that  **  Ti-  Amadis,   '^  In  the  opinion  of  many, 

rant  lo  Blanch,"  though  it  appeared  and  particularly  in  my  own  opinion, 

in  Valencian  in  1490,  in  Castilian  in  it  is  the  most  beautiful,  and  perhaps 

1511,  and  in  Italian  in  1538,  was  yet,  the  most  profitable,  story  of  its  kind 

like  the  Amadis,  originally  written  in  that  can  be  read,  because,  in  its  senti- 

Portuguese,  to  please  a  Portuguese  ment  and  tone,  it  leaves  all  others  be- 

prince,  and  that  this  Portuguese  orig-  hind  it,  and,  in  the  variety  of  its  inci- 

inal  is  now  lost ;  —  all  remarkable  co-  dents,  yields  to  none  written  before  or 

incidences.     See  note  on  Chap.  XVII.  since."  Apologia  della  Gerusalerome, 

of  this  Period.    On  the  point  of  the  Opere,  Pisa,  1824,  Svo,  Tom.  X.  p.  7. 
general  merits  of  the  Amadis,   two 
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But  before  Montalvo  published  his  translation  of 
the  Amadis,  and  perhaps  before  he  had  made  it,  he 
had  written  a  continuation,  which  he  announced  in 
the  Preface  to  the  Amadis  as  its  fifth  book.  It  is  an 
•original  work,  about  one  third  part  as  long  as  the 
Amadis,  and  contains  the  story  of  the  son  of  that  \ 
hero  and  Oriana,  named  Esplandian,  whose  birth  and  \^ 
education  had  already  been  given  in  the  story  of  his 
father's  adventures,  and  constitute  one  of  its  pleas- 
antest  episodes.  But,  as  the  curate  says,  when  he 
comes  to  this  romance  in  Don  Quixote's  library,  "  the 
merits  of  the  father  must  not  be  imputed  to  the  son." 
The  story  of  Esplandian  has  neither  freshness,  spirit, 
nor  dignity  in  it.  It  opens  at  the  point  where  he  is 
left  in  the  original  fiction,  just  armed  as  a  knight,  and 
is  filled  with  his  adventures  as  he  wanders  about  the 
world,  and  with  the  supernumerary  achievements  of 
his  father  Amadis,  who  survives  to  the  end  of  the 
whole,  and  sees  his  son  made  Emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople ;  he  himself  having  long  before  become  King  of 
Great  Britain  by  the  death  of  Lisuarte.*' 

But,  from  the  beginning,  we  find  two  mistakes  com- 
mitted, which  run  through  the  whole  work.  Amadis, 
represented  as  still  alive,  fills  a  large  part  of  the  can- 


^  I  possess  of  **  Esplandian  "  the  sions  are  made  to  it,  as  to  a  continua- 
curious  edition  printed  at  Burgos,  in  tion,  in  the  Amadis,  Lab.  IV. ;  be- 
folio,  double  columns,  1587,  by  Simon  sides  which,  in  Lib.  m.  cap.  4,  we 
de  Aguaya.  It  fills  136  leaves,  and  is  have  the  birth  and' baptism  of  Esplan- 
divided  into  184  chapters.  As  in  the  dian  ;  in  Lib.  m.'c.  Sj  his  manrelloiis 
other  editions  I  have  seen  mentioned  growth  and  progress ;  and  so  on,  till, 
or  have  noticed  in  public  libraries,  it  is  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  romance,  he 
called  *^  Las  Sergas  del  muy  Esforgado  is  armed  as  a  knight.  So  that  the 
Cavallero  Esplandian,"  in  order  to  Esplandian  is,  in  the  strictest  man- 
give  it  the  learned  appearance  of  hav-  ner,  a  continuation  of  the  Amadis. 
ing  really  been  translated,  as  it  pre-  Southey  (Omniana,  Vol.  I.  p.  145) 
toiuls  to  be,  from  the  Greek  of  Master  thinks  there  is  some  error  about  the 
Elisabad  ;  —  **  Sergas"  being  evident-  authorship  of  the  Esplandian.  If 
ly  an  awkward  corruption  of  9ie  Greek  there  is,  I  think  it  is  merely  typo- 
"E/oya,  works  or  achievements.     AUu-  graphical. 
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vas;  whfle,  at  the  same  time,  Esplandian  is  made  to 
perform  achievements  intended  to  be  more  brilliant 
than  his  father's,  but  which,  in  feet,  are  only  more  ex- 
travagant. From  this  sort  of  emulation,  the  work  be- 
comes a  succession  of  absurd  and  frigid  impossibilities. 
Many  of  the  characters  of  the  Amadis  are  preserved 
in  it,  like  Lisuarte,  who  is  rescued  out  of  a  mysterious 
imprisonment  by  Esplandian  as  his  first  adventure; 
Urganda,  who,  from  a  graceful  fairy,  becomes  a  savage 
enchantress ;  and  "  the  great  master  Elisabad,"  a  man 
of  learning  and  a  priest,  whom  we  first  knew  as  the 
leech  of  Amadis,  and  who  is  now  the  pretended  biog- 
rapher of  his  son,  writing,  as  he  says,  in  Greek.  But 
none  of  them,  and  none  of  the  characters  invented 
for  the  occasion,  are  managed  with  skill. 

The  scene  of  the  whole  work  is  laid  chiefly  in  the 
East,  amidst  battles  with  Turks  and  Mohammedans; 
thus  showing  to  what  quarter  the  minds  of  men  were 
turned  when  it  was  written,  and  what  were  the  dan 
gers  apprehended  to  the  peace  of  Europe,  even  in  its 
westernmost  borders,  during  the  century  after  the  fall 
of  Constantinople.  But  all  reference  to  real  history  or 
real  geography  was  apparently  thought  inappropriate, 
as  may  be  inferred  from  the  circumstances,  that  a  cer- 
tain Calafria,  queen  of  the  island  of  California,  is  made 
a  formidable  enemy  of  Christendom  through  a  laj^e 
part  of  the  story ;  and  that  Constantinople  is  said  at 
one  time  to  have  been  besieged  by  three  millions  of 
heathen.  Nor  is  the  style  better  than  the  story.  The 
eloquence  which  is  found  in  many  passages  of  the 
Amadis  is  not  found  at  all  in  Esplandian.  On  the 
contrary,  large  portions  of  it  are  written  in  ^  low  and 
meagre  style,  and  the  rhymed  argimients  prefixed  to 
many  of  the  chapters  are  any  thing  but  poetry,  and 
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quite  inferior  to  the  few  passages  of  verse  scattered 
through  the  Amadis  * 

The  oldest  edition  of  the  Esplandian  now  known  to 
exist  was  printed  in  1526,  and  five  others  appeared 
before  the  end  of  the  century ;  so  that  it  seems  to  have 
enjoyed  its  full  share  of  popular  favor.  At  any  rate, 
the  example  it  set  was  quickly  followed.  Its  principal 
personages  were  made  to  figure  again  in  a  series  of  con- 
nected romances,  each  having  a  hero  descended  from 
Amadis,  who  passes  through  adventures  more  incredible 
than  any  of  his  predecessors,  and  then  gives  place,  we 
know  not  why,  to  a  son  still  more  extravagant,  and^  if 
the  phrase  may  be  used,  still  more  impossible,  than  his 
fiither.  Thus,  in  the  same  year  1526,  we  have  the  sixth 
book  of  Amadis  de  Gaula,  called  "  The  History  of  Flo- 
risando,"  his  nephew,,  which  is  followed  by  the  still 
more  wonderfiil  "  Lisuarte  of  Greece,  Son  of  Esplan- 
dian," and  the  most  wonderful  "Amadis  of  Greece," 
making  respectively  the  seventh  and  eighth  books.  To 
these  succeeded  "  Don  Florisel  de  Niquea,"  and  "  Anax- 
artes,  Son  of  Lisuarte,"  whose  history,  with  that  of  the 
children  of  the  last,  fills  three  books ;  and  finally  we 
have  the  twelfth  book,  or  "  The  Great  Deeds  in  Arms 
of  that  Bold  Knight,  Don  Silves  de  la  Selva,"  which  was 
printed  in  1549 ;  thus  giving  proof  how  extraordinary 
was  the  success  of  the  whole  series,  since  its  date  allows 
hardly  half  a  century  for  the  production  in  Spanish  of 
all  these  vast  romances,  most  of  which,  during  the  same 
period,  appeared  in  several,  and  some  of  them  in  many 
editions. 

*   There    are    two    Condones  in  OmnVmesin  the  ^^Floresta"  of  Bohl 

Amadis,   (Lib.    II.  c.  8  and  c.  11,)  de  Faber.     The  last  begins, — 
which,  notwithstanding  something  of 

the  conceits  of  their  time,  in  the  Pro-  BE5StJbw°uSri&; 

vencal  manner,  are  quite  charming,  and  Fin  roMta,  no  mo  roeu 

ought  to  be  placed  among  the  similar  En  ul  cuyu  riwrtio  amoc. 

VOL.    L  30  T* 
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Nor  did  the  eflfects  of  the  passion  thus  awakened 
stop  here.  Other  romances  appeared,  belonging  to  the 
same  family,  though  not  coming  into  the  regular  line  of 
succession,  such  as  a  duplicate  of  the  seventh  book  on 
Lisuarte,  by  the  Canon  Diaz,  in  1526,  and  "  Leandro 
the  Fair,"  in  1563,  by  Pedro  de  Luxan,  which  has 
sometimes  been  called  the  thirteenth ;  while  in  France, 
where  they  were  all  translated  successively,  as  they  ap- 
peared in  Spain,  and  became  instantly  famous,  the  prop- 
er series  of  the  Amadis  romances  was  stretched  out 
into  twenty-four  books ;  after  all  which,  a  certain  Sieur 
Duverdier,  grieved  that  many  of  them  came  to  no  reg- 
ular catastrophe,  collected  the  scattered  and  broken 
threads  of  their  multitudinous  stories  and  brought  them 
all  to  an  orderly  sequence  of  conclusions,  in  seven  large 
volumes,  imder  the  comprehensive  and  appropriate 
name  of  the  "  Boman  des  Romans/'  And  so  ends  the 
history  of  the  Portuguese  type  of  Amadis  of  Gaul,  as 
it  was  originally  presented  to  the  world  in  the  Spanish 
romances  of  chivalry ;  a  fiction  which,  considering  the 
passionate  admiration  it  so  long  excited,  and  the  influ- 
ence it  has,  with  little  merit  of  its  own,  exercised  on  the 
poetry  and  romance  of  modem  Europe  ever  since,  is  a 
phenomenon  that  has  no  parallel  in  literary  hisftwy.^ 

29  The  whole  subject  of  these  twelve  When  the  earliest  edition  of  either  of 
books  of  Amadis  in  Spanish  and  them,  or  of  most  of  the  others,  was 
the  twenty-four  in  French  belongs  printed  cannot,  I  presume,  be  deter- 
rather  to  bibliography  than  to  literary  mined.  One  of  Esplandian,  of  1510, 
history,  and  is  among  the  most  ob-  is  mentioned  by  N.  Antonio,  but  by 
scure  points  in  both.  The  twelve  nobody  else  in  the  century  and  a  half 
Spanish  books  arc  said  by  Brunet  nev-  that  have  since  elapsed ;  and  he  is  so 
er  to  have  been  all  seen  by  any  one  inaccurate  in  such  matters,  that  his  au- 
bibliographer.  I  have  seen,  1  believe,  thority  is  not  sufficient  In  the  same 
seven  or  eight  of  them,  and  own  the  way,  he  is  the  only  authority  for  an 
only  two  for  which  any  real  value  has  edition  in  1525  of  the  seventh  book,  — 
ever  been  claimed,  —  the  Amadis  de  **Li8uarto  of  Greece.*'  But,  as  the 
Gaula,  in  the  rare  and  well-printed  twelfth  book  was  certainly  printed  in 
edition  of  Venice,  1533,  folio,  and  the  1549,  the  only  fact  of  much  importance 
Esplandian  in  the  more  rare,  but  very  is  settled  ;  viz.,  that  the  whole  twelve 
coarse,  edition    already   referred   to.  were  published  in  Spain  in  the  course 
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The  state  of  maimers  and  opinion  in  Spain,  how- 
ever, which  produced  this  extraordinary  series  of  roman- 
ces, could  hardly  fail  to  be  fertile  in  other  fictitious  he- 
roes, less  brilliant,  perhaps,  in  their  fame  than  was  Amar 
dis,  but  with  the  same  general  qualities  and  attributes. 
And  such,  indeed,  was  the  case.  Many  romances  of 
chivalry  appeared  in  Spain,  soon  after  the  success  of  this 
their  great  leader;  and  others  followed  a  little  later. 
The  first  of  all  of  them  in  consequence,  if  not  in  date, 
is  "  Palmerin  de  Oliva  " ;  a  personage  the  more  impor- 
tant, because  he  had  a  train  of  descendants  that  place 
him,  beyond  all  doubt,  next  in  digyiHy  tO  AmadJ^ 

The  Palmerin  has  often,  perhaps  generally,  been  re- 
garded as  Portuguese  in  its  origin,  and  as  the  work  of  a 
lady ;  though  the  proof  of  each  of  these  allegations  is 
somewhat  imperfect.  If,  however,  the  facts  be  really 
as  they  have  been  stated,  not  the  least  curious  circum- 
stance in  relation  to  them  is,  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Amadis,  the  Portuguese  original  of  the  Pabnerin  is  lost, 
and  the  first  and  only  knowledge  we  have  of  its  story 
is  from  the  Spanish  version.  Even  in  this  version,  we 
can  trace  it  up  no  higher  than  to  the  edition  printed  at 
Seville  in  1525,  which  was  certainly  not  the  first. 

But  whenever  it  may  have  been  first  published,  it 
was  successful.  Several  editions  were  soon  printed  in 
Spanish,  and  translations  followed  in  Italian  and  French. 
A  continuation,  too,  appeared,  called,  in  form,  "  The  Sec- 
ond Book  of  Palmerin,"  which  treats  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  his  sons,  Primaleon  and  Polendos,  and  of 


of  about  half  a  century.  For  all  4to,  Nos.  479-489;  Brunet,  article 
the  curious  learning  on  the  subject,  Amadis  ;  and,  especially,  the  remark- 
however,  see  an  article  by  Salva,  in  able  discussion,  already  referred  to,  by 
the  Repertorio  Americano,  L6ndres,  F.  W.  V.  Schmidt,  in  the  Wiener 
Agosto  de  1827,  pp.  29-39;  F.  Jahrbucher,  Band  XXXIII.  1826. 
A.   Ebert,   Lexicon,    Leipzig,    1821, 
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which  we  have  an  edition  in  Spanish,  dated  in  1524. 
The  external  appearances  of  the  Palmerin,  therefore, 
announce  at  once  an  imitation  of  the  Amadis.  The 
internal  are  no  less  decisive.  Its  hero,  we  are  told,  was 
grandson  to  a  Greek  emperor  in  Constantinople,  but, 
being  illegitimate,  was  exposed  by  his  mother,  immedi- 
ately after  his  birth,  on  a  mountain,  where  he  was  found, 
in  an  osier  cradle  among  olive  and  palm  trees,  by  a  rich 
cultivator  of  bees,  who  carried  him  home  and  named 
him  Palmerin  de  Oliva,  from  the  place  where  he  was 
discovered.  He  soon  gives  token  of  his  high  birth; 
and,  making  himself  famous  by  numberless  exploits,  in 
Germany,  England,  and  the  East,  against  heathen  and 
enchanters,  he  at  last  reaches  Constantinople,  where  he 
is  recognized  by  his  mother,  marries  the  daughter  of  the 
Emperor  of  Germany,  who  is  the  heroine  of  the  story, 
and  inherits  the  crown  of  Byzantium.  The  adventures 
of  Primaleon  and  Polendos,  which  seem  to  be  by  the 
same  imknown  author,  are  in  the  same  vein,  and  were 
succeeded  by  those  of  Platir,  grandson  of  Palmerin, 
which  were  printed  as  early  as  1533.  All,  taken  to- 
gether, therefore,  leave  no  doubt  that  the  Amadis  was 
their  model,  however  much  they  may  have  fallen  short 
of  its  merits.^ 

The  next  in  the  series,  "  Pahnerin  of  England,"  son 
of  Don  Duarde,  or  Edward,  King  of  England,  and  Fle- 
rida,  a  daughter  of  Palmerin  de  Oliva,  is  a  more  formi- 
dable rival  to  the  Amadis  than  either  t3f  its  predecessors. 
For  a  long  time  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  first  writ- 


^  Like  whatever  relates  to  the  se-  Tom.  IV.  pp.  39,  etc. ;  Brunet,  article 

ries  of  the  Amadis,  the  account  of  Palmerin;  Ferrario,  Romanzi  di  Car 

the  Palmerins  is  very  obscure.    Mate-  valleria,  Tom.  IV.  pp.  256,  etc. ;  and 

rials  for  it  are  to  be  found  in  N.  An-  Clemencin,  notes    to    Don   Quixot% 

tonio,  Bibliotheca  Nova,  Tom.  II.  p.  Tom.  I.  pp.  124,  125. 
393  ;  in  Salv§,  Repertorio  Americano, 
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ten  in  Portuguese,  and  was  generally  attributed  to  Franr 
Cisco  Moraes,  who  certainly  published  it  in  that  lan- 
guage at  Evora,  in  1567,  and  whose  allegation  that  he 
had  translated  it  from  the  French,  though  now  known  to 
be  true,  was  supposed  tp  be  only  a  modest  concealment 
of  his  own  merits.  But  a  copy  of  the  Spanish  original, 
printed  at  Toledo,  in  two  parts,  in  1547  and  1548j  has 
been  discovered,  and  at  the  end  of  its  dedication  are  a_ 
few  verses  addressed  by  the  author  to  the  reader,  an- 
nouncing it,  in  an  acrostic,  to  be  the  work  of  Luis  Hujv 
tado,  known  to  have  been,  at  that  time,  a  poet  in  To- 
ledo:^^ 

Eegarded  as  a  work  of  art,  Palmerin  of  England  is 
second  only  to  the  Amadis  of  Gaul,  among  the  roman- 
ces of  chivalry.  Like  that  great  prototype  of  the  whole 
class,  it  has  among  its  actors  two  brothers,  —  Palmerin, 
the  faithful  knight,  and  Florian,  the  free  gallant,  —  and, 
like  that,  it  has  its  great  magician,  Deliante,  and  its 
perilous  isle,  where  occur  not  a  few  of  the  most  agrcear 
ble  adventures  of  its  heroes.  In  some  respects,  it  may 
be  favorably  distinguished  from  its  modeL     There  is 


31  The  fate  of  Palmerin  of  Eo^-  at  Lisbon,  in  three  handsome  volumes, 
land  has  been  a  very  strange  one.  small  4to,  1786,  and  in  English,  by 
Until  a  few  years  since,  the  only  ques-  Southey,  London,  1807,  4  vols.  ISino. 
tion  was,  whether  it  were  originally  Even  Clemencin,  (ed.  Don  Quixote, 
French  or  Portuguese ;  for  the  oldest  Tom.  L  pp.  125,  126,)  if  he  did  not 
forms  in  which  it  was  then  known  to  think  it  to  be  the  work  of  Monies, 
exist  were,  1.  the  French  by  Jacques  had  no  doubt  that  it  was  originally 
Vicent,  1553,  and  the  Italian  by  Mam-  Portuguese.  At  last,  however,  Salvi 
brino  Rosco,  1555,  both  of  which  found  a  copy  of  the  lost  Spanish  origi- 
claimed  to  be  translations  from  the  nal,  which  settles  the  question,  and 
Spanish  ;  and,  2.  the  Portuguese  by  places  the  date  of  the  work  in  1547* 
Moraes,  1567,  which  claimed  to  be  48,  Toledo,  3  torn,  folio.  (Reperto- 
translated  from  the  French.  In  gen-  no  Americano,  Tom.  IV.  pp.  42-46.) 
era],  it  was  supposed  to  be  the  work  The  little  we  know  of  its  author,  Luis 
of  Moraes,  who,  having  long  lived  in  Hurtado,  is  to  be  found  in  Antonio, 
France,  was  thought  to  have  furnished  Bib.  Nov.,  Tom.  II.  pp.  44,  where 
his  manuscript  to  the  French  transla-  one  of  his  works,  **  Cortes  del  Casto 
tor,  (Barbosa,  Bib.  Lus.,  Tom.  II.  p.  Amor  y  de  la  Muerte,*'  is  said  to  have 
209,)  and,  under  this  persuasion,  it  been  printed  in  1557.  He  also  trans- 
was  published  as  his,  in  Portuguese,  lated  the  "  Metamorphoses  "  of  Ovid. 
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more  sensibility  to  the  beauties  of  natural  scenery  in  it, 
and  often  an  easier  dialogue,  with  quite  as  good  a  draw 
ing  of  individual  characters.  But  it  has  greater  &ult8 ; 
for  its  movement  is  less  natural  and  spirited,  and  it  is 
crowded  with  an  unreasonable  number  of  knights,  and 
an  interminable  series  of  duels,  battles,  and  exploits,  all 
of  which  claim  to  be  founded  on  authentic  English 
chronicles  and  to  be  true  history,  thus  affording  new 
proof  of  the  connection  between  the  old  chronicles  and 
the  oldest  romances.  Cervantes  admired  it  excessively. 
"  Let  this  Palm  of  England,"  says  his  curate,  "  be  cared 
for  and  preserved,  as  a  thing  singular  in  its  kind,  and 
let  a  casket  be  made  for  it,  like  that  which  Alexander 
found  among  the  spoils  of  Darius,  and  destined  to  keep 
in  it  the  works  of  the  poet  Homer  " ;  praise,  no  doubt, 
much  stronger  than  can  now  seem  reasonable,  but 
marking,  at  least,  the  sort  of  estimation  in  which  the 
romance  itself  must  have  been  generally  held,  when  the 
Don  Quixote  appeared. 

But  the  family  of  Palmerin  had  no  further  success 
in  Spain.  A  third  and  fourth  part,  indeed,  containing 
"  The  Adventures  of  Duardos  the  Second,"  appeared  in 
Portuguese,  written  by  Diogo  Fernandez,  in  1587 ;  and 
a  fifth  and  sixth  are  said  to  have  been  written  by  Alvar 
rez  do  Oriente,  a  contemporary  poet  of  no  mean  reputa- 
tion. But  the  last  two  do  not  seem  to  have  been  print- 
ed, and  none  of  them  were  much  known  beyond  the 
limits  of  their  native  country.®  The  Palmerins,  there- 
fore, notwithstanding  the  merits  of  one  of  them,  failed 
to  obtain  a  fame  or  a  succession  that  could  enter  into 
competition  with  those  of  Amadis  and  his  descend- 
ants. 

»  Barbosa,  Bib.  Lusit.,  Tom.  I.  p.  652,  Tom.  II.  p.  17. 
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The  ♦«  Bibliotheca  Hispana"  haa 
already  been  referred  to  more  than 
once  in  this  chapter,  and  must  so  oflen 
be  relied  on  as  an  authority  hereafter 
that  some  notice  of  its  claims  should 
be  given  before  we  proceed  farther. 
Its  author,  Nicolas  Antonio,  was  bom 
at  Seville,  in  1617.  He  was  educated, 
first  by  the  care  of  Francisco  Jimenez, 
a  blind  teacher,  of  singular  merit,  at- 
tached to  the  College  of  St.  Thomas 
in  that  city ;  and  aften;vards  at  Sala- 
manca, where  he  devoted  himself  with 
success  to  the  study  of  history  and 
canon  law.  When  he  had  completed 
an  honorable  career  at  the  University, 
he  returned  home,  and  lived  chiefly  in 
the  Convent  of  the  Benedictines,  where 
he  had  been  bred,  and  where  an  abun- 
dant and  curious  library  furnished  him 
with  means  for  study,  which  he  used 
with  eagerness  and  assiduity. 

He  was  not,  however,  in  haste  to 
be  known.  He  published  nothing  till 
1659,  when,  at  the  age  of  forty-two, 
he  printed  a  Latin  treatise  on  the  Pun- 
ishment of  Exile,  and,  the  same  year, 
was  appointed  to  the  honorable  and 
important  post  of  General  Agent  of 
Philip  IV.  at  Rome.  But  from  this 
time  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  was  in 
the  public  service,  and  filled  places  of 
no  little  responsibility.  In  Rome  he 
lived  twenty  years,  collecting  about 
him  a  library  said  to  have  been  second 
in  importance  only  to  that  of  the  Vat- 
ican, and  devoting  all  his  leisure  to 
the  studies  he  loved.  At  the  end  of 
that  period,  he  returned  to  Madrid,  and 
continued  there  in  honorable  employ- 
ments till  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
1684.  He  lef^  behind  him  several 
works  in  manuscript,  of  which  his 
**  Ccnsura  de  Historias  Fabulosas  "  — 
an  examination  and  exposure  of  several 
forged  chronicles  which  had  appeared 
in  the  preceding  century  —  was  first 
published  by  Mayans  y  Siscar,  and 
must  be  noticed  hereaiVer. 

But  his  great  labor — the  labor  of 
his  life  and  of  his  fondest  preference 
—  was  his  literary  history  of  his  own 
country.  He  began  it  in  his  youth, 
while  he  was  still  living  with  the 
Benedictines,  —  an  order  in  the  Rom- 
ish Church  honorably  distinguished  by 
its  zeal  in  the  history  of  letters,  —  and 
he  continued  it,  employing  on  his  task 


all  the  resources  which  his  own  large 
library  and  the  libraries  of  the  capitals 
of  Spain  and  of  the  Christian  world 
could  furnish  him,  down  to  the  mo- 
ment of  his  deatli.  He  divided  it  into 
two  parts.  The  first,  beginning  with 
the  age  of  Augustus,  and  comioff 
down  to  the  year  1500,  was  foun^ 
after  his  death,  digested  into  the  form 
of  a  regular  history ;  but  as  his  pecu- 
niary means,  during  his  lifetime,  had 
been  entirely  devoted  to  the  purchase 
of  books.  It  was  published  by  his 
friend  Cardinal  Aguirre,  at  Rome,  in 
1696.  The  second  part,  which  had 
been  already  printed  there,  in  1672,  is 
thrown  into  the  form  of  a  dictionary, 
whose  separate  articles  are  arrang^, 
like  those  in  most  other  Spanish  works 
of  the  same  sort,  under  the  baptismal 
names  of  their  subjects,  —  an  honor 
shown  to  the  saints,  which  renders  the 
use  of  such  dictionaries  somewhat  in- 
convenient, even  when,  as  in  the  case 
of  Antonio's,  full  indexes  are  added, 
which  facilitate  a  reference  to  the  re- 
spective articles  by  the  more  common 
arrangement,  according  to  the  sur- 
names. 

Of  both  parts  an  excellent  edition 
was  published  in  the  original  Latin,  at 
Madrid,  in  1787  and  1788,  in  four  vol- 
umes, folio,  commonly  known  as  the 
"  Bibliotheca  Vetus  et  Nova  of  Nico- 
las Antonio" ;  the  first  being  enriched 
with  notes  by  Perez  Bayer,  a  learned 
Valencian,  long  the  head  of  the  Royal 
Library  at  Madrid ;  and  the  last  re- 
ceiving additions  from  Antonio's  ovm 
manuscripts  that  bring  down  his  no- 
tices of  Spanish  writers  to  the  time  of 
his  death  m  1684.  In  the  earlier  por- 
tion, embracing  the  names  of  aboat 
thirteen  hundred  authors,  httle  remains 
to  be  desired,  so  far  as  the  Roman  or 
the  ecclesiastical  literary  history  of 
Spain  is  concerned ;  but  for  the  Ara- 
bic we  must  go  to  Casiri  and  Gayan- 
gos,  and  for  the  Jewish  to  Castro  and 
Amador  de  loe  Rioe ;  while,  for  the 
proper  Spanish  literature  that  existed 
before  the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  manu- 
scripts discovered  since  the  careful  la- 
bors of  Bayer  furnish  important  ad- 
ditions. In  the  latter  portion,  which 
contains  notices  of  nearly  eight  thou- 
sand writers  of  the  best  period  of 
Spanish  literature,  we  have — notwith- 
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standing  tho  occasional  inaccuracies 
and  oversights  inevitable  in  a  work  so 
vast  and  so  various  —  a  monument 
of  industry,  fairness,  and  fidelity,  for 
which  those  who  most  use  it  will  al- 
ways be  most  grateful.  The  two, 
taken  together,  constitute  their  author, 


beyond  all  reasonable  question,  the 
father  and  founder  of  the  literary  his- 
tory of  his  countnr. 

See  the  lives  of  Antonioprefixed  by 
Mayans  to  the  **  Historias  Fabuloeas," 
(Valencia,  1742,  fol.,)  and  by  Bayer 
to  the  "  Bibliotheca  Vetus,"  in  1787. 


CHAPTER   XII. 

Other  Romances  of  Chivalry. — Lepolemo. — Translations  from  the 
French.  —  Religious  Romances.  —  Cavaller/a  Celestial.  —  Period 
during  which  Romances  of  Chivalry  prevailed. — Their  Number. — 
Their  Foundation  in  the  State  of  Society.  —  The  Passion  fob 
THEM.  —  Their  Fate. 

Although  the  Palmerins  failed  as  rivals  of  the  great 
family  of  Amadis,  they  were  not  without  their  in- 
fluence and  consideration.  Like  the  other  works  of 
their  class,  and  more  than  most  of  them,  they  helped 
to  increase  the  passion  for  fictions  of  chivalry  in  gen- 
eral,  which,  overbearing  every  otherin  the  Peninsula, 
was  now  busily  at  work  producing  romances,  both 
origin£d  and  translated,  that  astonish  us  alike  by  their 
number,  their  length,  and  their  absurdities.  Of  those 
originally  Spanish,  it  would  not  be  difficult,  after  set- 
ting aside  the  two  series  belonging  to  the  families  of 
Amadis  and  Palmerin,  to  collect  the  names  of  about 
forty;  all  produced  in  the  course  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Some  of  them  are  still  more  or  less  familiar 
to  us,  by  their  names  at  least,  such  as  "Belianis  of 
Greece"  and  "Olivante  de  Laura,"  which  are  found 
in  Don  Quixote's  library,  and  "  Felixmarte  of  Hirca- 
nia,"  which  was  once,  we  are  told,  the  summer  reading 
of  Dr.  Johnson.^     But,  in  general,  like  "  The  Kenowned 

1  Bishop  Percy  says  that  Dr.  John-  ed  whether  the  hook  has  been  read 

son  read  **  Felixmarte  of  Hircania ''  through    since  by  any  Englishman. 

•luite  through,  when  at  his  parsonage-  Boflwell's  Life,  ed.  Croker,  Loodon, 

house,  one  summer.   It  may  he  doiwt-  1831,  8to,  Vol.  I.  p.  94. 

VOL.    I.  31  U 
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Knight  Cifar  "  and  «  The  Bold  Knight  aaribalte,"  their 
very  titles  sound  strangely  to  our  ears,  and  excite  no 
interest  when  we  hear  them  repeated.  Most  of  them, 
it  may  be  added,  —  perhaps  all,  —  deserve  the  oblivion 
into  which  they  have  fallen ;  though  some  have  merits 
which,  in  the  days  of  their  popularity,  placed  them 
near  the  best  of  those  already  noticed. 

Among  the  latter  is  "  The  Invincible  Knight  Lepo- 
lemo,  called  the  Knight  of  the  Cross  and  Son  of  the 
Emperor  of  Germany";  a  romance,  which  was  pub- 
lished as  early  as  1525,  and,  besides  drawing  a  con- 
tinuation after  it,  was  reprinted  thrice  in  the  course 
of  the  century,  and  translated  into  French  and  Italian.^ 
It  is  a  striking  book  among  those  of  its  class,  not  only 
from  the  variety  of  fortunes  through  which  the  hero 
passes,  but,  in  some  degree,  from  its  general  tone  and 
purpose.  In  his  infancy  Lepolemo  is  stolen  from  the 
shelter  of  the  throne  to  which  he  is  heir,  and  com* 
pletely  lost  for  a  long  period.  During  this  time  he 
lives  among  the  heathen ;  at  first  in  slavery,  and  after- 
wards  as  an  honorable  knight-adventurer  at  the  court 
of  the  Soldan.  By  his  courage  and  merit  he  rises 
to  great  distinction,  and,  while  on  a  journey  through 
France,  is  recognized  by  his  own  fiunily,  who  happen 
to  be  there.  Of  course  he  is  restored,  amidst  a  general 
jubilee,  to  his  imperial  estate* 

In  all  this,  and  especially  in  the  wearisome  series  of 
its  knightly  adventures,  the  Lepolemo  has  a  sufficient 
resemblance  to  the  other  romances  of  chivalry.  But  in 
two  points  it  diflFers  from  them.     In  the  first  place,  it 

s  Ebert  cites  the  first  edition  known  these  I  have  I  do  not  know,  as  the 

as  of  1525  ;  Bowie,  in  the  list  of  his  colophon  is  gone  and  there  is  no  date 

authorities,  gives  one  of  1534  ;  Cle-  on  the  title-page  ;  but  its  type  and  pa- 

mencin  says  there  is  one  of  1543  in  per  seem  to  indicate  an  edition  from 

the  Royal  Library  at  Madrid  ;   and  Antwerp,  while  all  the  preceding  i 

Pellicer  used  one  of  1562.     Which  of  printed  in  Spain. 
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pretends  to  be  translated  by  Pedro  de  Luxan,  its  real 
author,  from  the  Arabic  of  a  wise  magician  attached  to 
the  person  of  the  Sultan ;  and  yet  it  represents  its  hero 
throughout  as  a  most  Christian  knight,  and  his  father 
and  mother,  the  Emperor  and  Empress,  as  giving  the 
force  of  their  example  to  encourage  pilgrimages  to  the 
Holy  Sepulchre ;  making  the  whole  story  subserve  the 
projects  of  the  Church,  in  the  same  way,  if  not  to  the 
same  degree,  that  Turpin's  Chronicle  had  done.  And 
in  the  next  place,  it  attracts  our  attention,  from  time  to 
time,  by  a  picturesque  air  and  touches  of  the  national 
manners,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  love  passages  between 
the  Ejiight  of  the  Cross  and  the  In&nta  of  France,  in 
one  of  which  he  talks  to  her  at  her  grated  balcony  in 
the  night,  as  if  he  were  a  cavalier  of  one  of  Calderon's 
comedies.^  Except  in  these  points,  however,  the  Lepo- 
lemo  is  much  like  its  predecessors  and  followers,  and 
quite  as  tedious. 

Spain,  however,  not  only  gave  romances  of  chivalry 
to  the  rest  of  Europe  in  lai^  numbers,  but  received 
also  from  abroad  in  some  good  proportion  to  what  she 
gave.  From  the  first,  the  early  French  fictions  were 
known  in  Spain,  as  we  have  seen  by  the  allusions  to 
them  in  the  "  Amadis  de  Gaula  " ;  a  circumstance  that 
may  have  been  owing  either  to  the  old  connection  with 
France  through  the  Burgundian  family,  a  branch  of 
which  filled  the  throne  of  Portugal,  or  to  some  strange 
accident,  like  the  one  that  carried  "  Palmerin  de  Inglar 
terra  "  to  Portugal  from  France  rather  than  from  Spain, 
its  native  coimtry.  At  any  rate,  somewhat  later,  when 
the  passion  for  such  fictions  was  more  developed,  the 
French  stories  were  translated  or  imitated  in  Spanish, 

3  See  Pane  Le.  119,144. 
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and  became  a  part,  and  a  favored  part,  of  the  literature 
of  the  country.  "  The  Eomance  of  Merlin  "  was  print- 
ed very  early,  —  as  early  as  1498, — and  "  The  Romance 
of  Tristan  de  Leoimais,"  and  that  of  the  Holy  Cup, 
"  La  Demanda  del  Sancto  Grial,"  followed  it  as  a  sort 
of  natural  sequence.* 

The  rival  story  of  Charlemagne,  however,  —  perhaps 
from  the  greatness  of  his  name,  —  seems  to  have  been, 
at  last,  more  successful.  It  is  a  translation  directly 
from  the  French,  and  therefore  gives  none  of  those 
accounts  of  his  defeat  at  Eoncesvalles  by  Bernardo  del 
Carpio,  which,  in  the  old  Spanish  chronicles  and  bal- 
lads, so  gratified  the  national  vanity ;  and  contains  only 
the  accustomed  stories  of  Oliver  and  Fierabras  the 
Giant ;  of  Orlando  and  the  False  Ganelon ;  relying,  of 
course,  on  the  fabulous  Chronicle  of  Turpin  as  its 
chief  authority.  But,  such  as  it  was,  it  found  great  fa- 
vor at  the  time  it  appeared ;  and  such,  in  fact,  as  Nicolas 
de  Piamonte  gave  it  to  the  world,  in  1528,  under  the 
title  of  "  The  History  of  the  Emperor  Charlemagne,"  it 
has  been  constantly  reprinted  down  to  our  own  times, 
and  has  done  more  than  any  other  tale  of  cliivalry  to 
keep  alive  in  Spain  a  taste  for  such  reading.^  During 
a  considerable  period,  however,  a  few  other  romances 
shared  its  popularity.     "  Eeynaldos  de  Montalban,"  for 

<  »*  Merlin,"  1498,  "  Artus,''  1501,  to  in  Don  Quixote,  but  otherwise  un- 

"  Tristan, 'M528,     "  Sancto  Grial,"  known. 

1555,  and  ^*  Segunda  Tabla  Redon-  ^  Discussions  on  the  origin  of  these 
da,"  1567,  would  seem  to  be  the  se-  stories  may  be  found  in  the  Preface  to 
ries  of  them  given  by  the  bibliogra-  the  excellent  edition  of  Einhard  or 
phers.  But  the  last  cannot,  perhaps,  Eginhard  by  Ideler  (Hamburg,  1839, 
now  be  found,  though  mentioned  by  8vo,  Band  1.  pp.  40-46).  The  very 
Quadrio,  who,  in  his  fourth  volume,  name,  Roncesvalies,  does  not  seem  to 
has  a  good  deal  of  curious  matter  on  have  occurred  out  of  Spain  till  much 
these  old  romances  generally.  I  do  later.  (Ibid.,  p.  169.)  There  is  an 
not  think  it  needful  to  notice  others,  edition  of  the  "  Carlo  Magno  "  print- 
such  as  *<  Pierres  y  Magalona,"  1526,  ed  at  Madrid,  in  1806,  12mo,  evident- 
"  Tallante  de  Rieamonte,"  and  the  ly  for  popular  use,  and  I  notice  others 
'  *  Conde  Tomillas,"  —  the  last  referred  since. 
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instance,  always  a  favorite  hero  in  Spain,  was  one  of 
them ;  ^  and  a  little  later  we  find  another,  the  story  of 
"  Cleomadez,"  an  invention  of  a  French  queen  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  which  first  gave  to  Froissart  the 
love  for  adventure  that  made  him  a  chronicler/ 

In  most  of  the  imitations  and  translations  just  no- 
ticed, the  influence  of  the  Church  is  more  visible  than  it 
is  in  the  class  of  the  original  Spanish  romances.  This 
is  the  case,  from  its  very  subject,  with  the  story  of  the 
Saint  Graal,  and  with  that  of  Charlemagne,  which,  so 
far  as  it  is  taken  from  the  pretended  Archbishop  Tur- 
pin's  Chronicle,  goes  mainly  to  encourage  founding  re- 
ligious houses  and  making  pious  pilgrimages.  But  the 
Church  was  not  satisfied  with  this  indirect  and  acciden- 
tal influence.  Eomantic  fiction,  though  overlooked  in 
its  earliest  beginnings,  or  perhaps  even  punished  by 
ecclesiastical  authority  in  the  person  of  the  Greek  Bish- 
op to  whom  we  owe  the  first  proper  romance,®  was 
now  become  important,  and  might  be  made  directly  use- 
ful. Eeligious  romances,  therefore,  were  written.  In 
general,  they  were  cast  into  the  form  of  allegories,  like 
"The  Celestial  Chivalry,"    "The  Christian  Chivalry," 

6  There  are  several  editions  of  the  the  time  of  the  Emperors  Theodosius, 
First  Part  of  it  mentioned  in  Clemen-  Arcadius,  and  Honorius.  It  was  well 
cin's  notes  to  Don  Quixote  (Parte  I.  known  in  Spain  at  the  period  now 
c.  6);  besides  which,  it  had  succession,  spoken  of,  for,  though  it  was  not 
in  Parts  II.  and  III.,  before  1558.  printed  in  the  original  before  1534,  a 

7  The  *'  Cleomadez,"  one  of  the  Spanish  translation  of  it  appeared  as 
most  popular  stories  in  Europe  for  early  as  1554,  anonymously,  and  an- 
three  centuries,  was  composed  by  other,  by  Ferdinand  de  Mena,  in  1587, 
Adcnez,  at  the  dictation  of  Marie,  which  was  republished  at  least  twice 
queen  of  Philip  III.  of  France,  who  in  the  course  of  thirty  years.  (Nic. 
married  her  in  1272.  (Fauchet,  Re-  Antonio,  Bib.  Nov.,  Tom.  I.  p.  380, 
cucil,  Paris,  1581,  folio,  Liv.  II.  c.  and  Conde's  Catalogue,  London,  1834, 
116.)  Froissart  gives  a  simple  ao-  8vo,  Nos.  263,264.)  It  has  been  said 
count  of  his  reading  and  admiring  it  in  that  the  Bishop  preferred  to  give  up 
his  youth.  Podsics,  Paris,  1829, 8vo,  his  rank  and  place  rather  than  consent 
pp.  206,  etc.  to  have  this  romance,  the  work  of  his 

*  The  **  Ethiopica,"  or  the  "  Loves  youth,  burned  by  pnblic  aathori^. 
of  Theagenes  and  Chariclea,"  written  Erotici  Greci,  ed.  Mitscherlich,  Bi- 
in  Greek  by  Heliodorus,  who  lived  in    ponti,  1702,  8vo,  Tom.  11.  p.  viii. 
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''The  Knight  of  the  Bright  Star,"  and  " The  Christian 
History  and  Warfare  of  the  Stranger  Knight,  the  Ckm- 
queror  of  Heaven  " ;  —  all  printed  after  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  during  the  period  when  the 
passion  for  romances  of  chivalry  was  at  its  height^ 

One  of  the  oldest  of  them  is  probably  the  most  curi- 
ous and  remarkable  of  the  whole  number.  It  is  appro- 
priately called  "  The  Celestial  Chivalry,"  and  was  writ- 
ten by  Hieronimo  de  San  Pedro,  at  Valencia,  and  print- 
ed in  1554,  in  two  thin  folio  volumes. ^°  In  his  Prefeoe, 
the  author  declares  it  to  be  his  object  to  drive  out  of 
the  world  the  profane  books  of  chivalry ;  the  mischief 
of  which  he  illustrates  by  a  reference  to  Dante's  ac- 
coimt  of  Francesca  da  Eimini.  In  pursuance  of  this 
purpose,  the  First  Part  is  entitled  "The  Boot  of  the 
Fragrant  Rose  " ;  which,  instead  of  chapters,  is  divided 
into  "  Wonders,"  Maravillas^  and  contains  an  alle- 
gorical version  of  the  most  striking  stories  in  the  Old 
Testament,  down  to  the  time  of  the  good  King  Heze- 
kiah,  told  as  the  adventures  of  a  succession  of  knights- 
errant.  The  Second  Part  is  divided,  according  to  a 
similar  conceit,  into  "  The  Leaves  of  the  Rose " ;  and, 
beginning  where  the  preceding  one  ends,  comes  down, 

9  The  '^Caballeria  Christiana  "was  dro  was  is  a  carious  question.  The 
printed  in  1570,  the  **  Caballero  de  Pririlegio  declares  he  was  a  Valencian, 
la  Clara  Estrella"  in  1580,  and  the  alive  in  1554;  and  in  the  Bibliothe- 
**  Cabsdlero  Peregrino  "  in  1601.  Be-  cas  of  Ximeno  and  Fuster,  under  the 
sides  these,  "Roberto  el  Diablo" —  year  1560,  we  have  Gerdnimo  Sem- 
a  story  which  was  famous  throughout  pere  given  as  the  name  of  the  well- 
Europe  in  the  fifleenth,  sixteenth,  and  known  author  of  the  '*  Carolea,"  a 
seventeenth  centuries,  and  has  been  long  poem  printed  in  that  year.  But 
revived  in  our  own  tunes  —  was  to  him  is  not  attributed  the  *'  Caballe- 
known  in  Spain  from  1628,  and  proba-  ria  Celestial " ;  nor  does  any  other  Hi- 
bly  earlier.  (Nic.  Antonio,  Bib.  Nov.,  er6nimo  de  San  Pedro  occur  in  these 
Tom.  II.  p.  251.)  In  France,  it  was  collections  of  lives,  or  in  Nicolas  An- 
printed  in  1496,  (Ebert,  No.  19175,)  tonio,  or  elsewhere  that  I  have  noted, 
and  in  England  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde.  Are  they,  nevertheless,  one  and  the 
See  Thorns,  Romances,  London,  1828,  same  person,  the  name  of  the  poet 
12mo,  Vol.  I.  p.  V.  being    sometimes   written    SentfNBre» 

10  Who  this  Hier6nimo  de  San  Pe-    Senct  Pere,  etc.  ? 
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with  the  same  kind  of  knightly  adventures,  to  the  Sav- 
iour's death  and  ascension.  The  Third,  which  is  prom- 
ised under  the  name  of  "  The  Flower  of  the  Rose," 
never  appeared,  nor  is  it  now  easy  to  understand  where 
consistent  materials  could  have  heen  found  for  its  com- 
position ;  the  Bible  having  been  nearly  exhausted  in  the 
two  former  parts.     But  we  have  enough  without  it 

Its  chief  allegory,  from  the  nature  of  its  subject,  re- 
lates to  the  Saviour,  and  fills  seventy-four  out  of  the 
one  hundred  and  one  "  Leaves,"  or  chapters,  that  con- 
stitute the  Second  Part.  Christ  is  represented  in  it  as 
the  Knight  of  the  Lion ;  his  twelve  Apostles  as  the 
twelve  Knights  of  his  Round  Table ;  John  the  Baptist 
as  the  Knight  of  the  Desert ;  and  Lucifer  as  the  Knight 
of  the  Serpent ;  —  the  main  history  being  a  warfare  be- 
tween the  Knight  of  the  Lion  and  the  Knight  of  the 
Serpent.  It  begins  at  the  manger  of  Bethlehem,  and 
ends  on  Mount  Calvary,  involving  in  its  progress  almost 
every  detail  of  the  Gospel  history,  and  often  using  the 
very  words  of  Scripture.  Every  thing,  however,  is  for- 
ced into  the  forms  of  a  strange  and  revolting  allegory. 
Thus,  for  the  temptation,  the  Saviour  wears  the  shield 
of  the  Lion  of  the  Tribe  of  Judah,  and  rides  on  the 
steed  of  Penitence,  given  to  him  by  Adam.  He  then 
takes  leave  of  his  mother,  the  daughter  of  the  Celestial 
Emperor,  like  a  youthful  knight  going  out  to  his  first 
passage  at  arms,  and  proceeds  to  the  waste  and  desert 
country,  where  he  is  sure  to  find  adventures.  On  his 
approach,  the  Knight  of  the  Desert  prepares  himself  to 
do  battle ;  but,  perceiving  who  it  is,  humbles  himself 
before  his  coming  prince  and  master.  The  baptism  of 
course  follows ;  that  is,  the  Knight  of  the  lion  is  re- 
ceived into  the  order  of  the  Knighthood  of  Baptism,  in 
the  presence  of  an  old  man,  who  turns  out  to  be  the 
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Anagogic  Master,  or  the  Interpreter  of  all  Mysteries, 
and  two  women,  one  young  and  the  other  old.  All 
three  of  them  enter  directly  into  a  spirited  discussion 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  rite  they  have  just  wit- 
nessed. The  old  man  speaks  at  large,  and  explains  it 
as  a  heavenly  allegory.  The  old  woman,  who  proves  to 
be  Sinagoga,  or  the  representation  of  Judaism,  prefers 
the  ancient  ordinance  provided  by  Abraham,  and  au- 
thorized, as  she  says,  by  "  that  celebrated  Doctor,  Mo- 
ses," rather  than  this  new  rite  of  baptism.  The  younger 
woman  replies,  and  defends  the  new  institution.  She  is 
the  Church  Militant ;  and  the  Knight  of  the  Desert,  de- 
ciding the  point  in  her  favor,  Sinagoga  goes  off  full  of 
anger,  ending  thus  the  first  part  of  the  action. 

The  great  Anagogic  Master,  according  to  an  under- 
standing previously  had  with  the  Church  Militant,  now 
follows  the  Knight  of  the  Lion  to  the  desert,  and  there 
explains  to  him  the  true  mystery  and  efficacy  of  Chris- 
tian baptism.  After  this  preparation,  the  Knight  enters 
on  his  first  adventure  and  battle  with  the  Knight  of  the 
Serpent,  which,  in  all  its  details,  is  represented  as  a 
duel,  —  one  of  the  parties  coming  into  the  lists  accom- 
panied by  Abel,  Moses,  and  David,  and  the  other  by 
Cain,  Goliath,  and  Haman.  Each  of  the  speeches  re- 
corded in  the  Evangelists  is  here  made  an  arrow-shot 
or  a  sword-thrust;  the  scene  on  the  pinnacle  of  the 
temple,  and  the  promises  made  there,  are  brought  in  as 
far  as  their  incongruous  nature  will  permit ;  and  then 
the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  long  romance  is  abruptly 
ended  by  the  precipitate  and  disgraceful  flight  of  the 
Knight  of  the  Serpent. 

This  scene  of  the  temptation,  strange  as  it  now  seems 
to  us,  is,  nevertheless,  not  an  unfavorable  specimen  of 
the  entire  fiction.     The  allegory  is  almost  everywhere 
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quite  as  awkward  and  unmanageable  as  it  is  here,  and 
often  leads  to  equally  pkinful  and  disgusting  absurdities. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  occasionally  proofs  of  an 
imagination  that  is  not  ungraceful ;  just  as  the  formal 
and  extravagant  style  in  which  it  is  written  now  and 
then  gives  token  that  its  author  was  not  insensible  to 
the  resources  of  a  language  he,  in  general,  so  much 
abuses.*^ 

There  is,  no  doubt,  a  wide  space  between  such  a  fic- 
tion as  this  of  the  Celestial  Chivalry  and  the  compara^ 
tivcly  simple  and  direct  story  of  the  Amadis  de  Gaula ; 
and  when  we  recollect  that  only  half  a  century  elapsed 
between  the  dates  of  these  romances  in  Spain,^^  we  shall 
be  struck  with  the  fact  that  this  space  was  very  quickly 
passed  over,  and  that  all  the  varieties  of  the  romances 
of  chivalry  are  crowded  into  a  comparatively  short 
period  of  time.  But  we  must  not  forget  that  the  suc- 
cess of  these  fictions,  thus  suddenly  obtained,  is  spread 
afterwards  over  a  much  longer  period.  The  earliest  of 
them  were  familiarly  known  in  Spain  during  the  fif- 
teenth century,  the  sixteenth  is  thronged  with  them, 
and,  far  into  the  seventeenth,  they  were  still  much 
read ;  so  that  their  influence  over  the  Spanish  character 
extends  through  quite  two  himdred  years.  Their  num- 
ber, too,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  time  when  they 
prevailed,  was  large.  It  exceeded  seventy,  nearly  all  of 
them  in  folio ;  each  often  in  more  than  one  volume,  and 
still  oftcner  repeated  in  successive  editions;  —  circum- 
stances which,  at  a  period  when  books  were  compara- 
tively rare   and  not   frequently  reprinted,   show  that 

11  It  is  prohibited  in  the  Index  Ex-  Spanish  version,  as  the  period  of  the 

purgatorius,   Madrid,   1667,  folio,  p.  first  success  of  the  Amadis  in  Spain, 

863.  and  not  the  date  of  the  PortugueM 

1^  I  take,  as  in  fairness  I  ought,  the  original ;  the  difference  being  about  a 

date  of  the  appearance  of  Montalvo's  century. 
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their  populaxity  must  have  been  widely  spread^  as  well 
as  long  continued. 

This  might,  perhaps,  have  been,  in  some  degree,  ex- 
pected in  a  country  where  the  institutions  and  feelings  of 
chivalry  had  struck  such  firm  root  as  they  had  in  Spain. 
For  Spain,  when  the  romances  of  chivalry  first  appear- 
ed, had  long  been  peculiarly  the  land  of  knighthood. 
The  Moorish  wars,  which  had  made  every  gentleman  a 
soldier,  necessarily  tended  to  this  result ;  and  so  did  the 
free  spirit  of  the  communities,  led  on  as  they  were,  dur- 
ing the  next  period,  by  barons,  who  long  continued  al- 
most as  independent  in  their  castles  as  the  king  was  on 
his  throne.  Such  a  state  of  things,  in  feet,  is  to  be  rec- 
ognized as  far  back  as  the  thirteenth  century,  when 
the  Partidas,  by  the  most  minute  and  painstaking 
legislation,  provided  for  a  condition  of  society  not  easily 
to  be  distinguished  from  that  set  forth  in  the  Ama- 
dis  or  the  Palmerin.^^  The  poem  and  history  of 
the  Cid  bear  witness  yet  earlier,  indirectly  indeed,  but 
very  strongly,  to  a  similar  state  of  the  country;  and 
so  do  many  of  the  old  ballads  and  other  records  of  the 
national  feelings  and  traditions  that  had  come  from 
the  fourteenth  century. 

But  in  the  fifteenth,  the  chronicles  are  ftdl  of  it, 
and  exhibit  it  in  forms  the  most  grave  and  imposing. 
Dangerous  tournaments,  in  some  of  which  the  chief 
men  of  the  time,  and  even  the  kings  themselves,  took 
part,  occur  constantly,  and  are  recorded  among  the 
important  events  of  the  age.^^    At  the  passage  of  arms 

W  See  the  very  curious  laws  that  of  twenty  or  thirty  such  tournaments 
oonstitute  the  twenty-first  Title  of  the  in  the  Chronicle  of  John  II.  Theie 
second  of  the  Partidas,  containing  are  many,  also,  in  that  of  Alvaro  de 
the  most  minute  regulations  ;  such  as  Luna ;  and  so  there  are  in  all  the  con- 
how  a  knight  should  be  washed  and  temporary  histories  of  Spain  during 
dressed,  etc.  the  fifteenth  century.     In  the  year 

1^  I  should  think  there  are  accounts  1428,  alone,  four  are  recorded ;  two 
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near  Orbigo,  in  the  reign  of  John  the  Second,  eighty- 
knights,  as  we  have  seen,  were  found  ready  to  risk 
their  lives  for  as  fantastic  a  fiction  of  gallantry  as  is 
recorded  in  any  of  the  romances  of  chivalry;  a  folly, 
of  which  this  was  by  no  means  the  only  instance.** 
Nor  did  they  confine  their  extravagances  to  their  own 
country.  In  the  same  reign,  two  Spanish  knights  went 
as  far  as  Burgundy,  professedly  in  search  of  adven- 
tures, which  they  strangely  mingled  with  a  pilgrimage 
to  Jerusalem ;  seeming  to  regard  both  as  religious  ex- 
ercises.** And  as  late  as  the  time  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  Fernando  del  Pulgar,  their  wise  secretar}% 
gives  us  the  names  of  several  distinguished  noblemen 
personally  known  to  himself,  who  had  gone  into  foreign 
countries,  "  in  order,"  as  he  says,  "  to  try  the  fortune 
of  arms  with  any  cavalier  that  might  be  pleased  to 
adventure  it  with  them,  and  so  gain  honor  for  them- 
selves, and  the  fame  of  valiant  and  bold  knights  for 
the  gentlemen  of  Castile."  *' 

A  state  of  society  like  this  was  the  natural  result 
of  the  extraordinary  development  which  the  institu- 
tions of  chivalry  had  then  received  in  Spain.  Some 
of  it  was  suited  to  the  age,  and  salutary ;  the  rest  was 
knight-errantry,  and  knight-errantry  in  its  wildest  ex- 
travagance. When,  however,  the  imaginations  of  men 
were  so  excited  as  to  tolerate  and  maintain,  in  their 
daily  life,  such  maimers  and  institutions  as  these,  they 

of  which  involved  loss  of  life,  and  all  of  the  serious  nature  of  its  results, 

of  which  were  held  under  the  royal  Chr6nica  de  Juan  el  IP* ,  Ann.  1440, 

auspices.  c.  16. 

^5  See  the  account  of  the  Passo        W  Ihid.,  Ann.  1435,  c.  3. 
Honroso  already  given,  to  which  add        ^7  Claros  Varones  de  Castilla,  Titu- 

the  accounts  in  the  Chronicle  of  John  lo  XVII.      He  boasts,  at  the  same 

IT.   of  one  which  was  attempted   in  time,  that  more  Spanish  knights  went 

Valladolid,  by  Rui  Diaz  de  Mendoza,  abroad  to  seek  adventures  than  there 

on  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Prince  were  foreicrn   knights  who  came  to 

Henry,  in  1440,  but  which  was  stop-  Castile  and  Leon  ;  a  fact  pertinent  to 

ped  by  the  royal  order,  in  consequence  this  point 
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would  not  fail  to  enjoy  the  boldest  and  most  free  repre- 
sentations of  a  corresponding  state  of  society  in  works 
of  romantic  fiction.  But  they  went  farther.  Extrav- 
agant and  even  impossible  as  are  many  of  the  adven- 
tures recorded  in  the  books  of  chivalry,  they  still  seem- 
ed so  Uttle  to  exceed  the  absurdities  frequently  wit- 
nessed or  told  of  known  and  living  men,  that  many 
persons  took  the  romances  themselves  to  be  true  his- 
tories, and  believed  them.  Thus,  Mexia,  the  trust- 
worthy historiographer  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  says,  in 
1545,  when  speaking  of  "  the  Amadises,  Lisuartes,  and 
Clarions,"  that  "  their  authors  do  waste  their  time  and 
weary  their  faculties  in  writing  such  books,  which  are 
read  by  all  and  believed  by  many.  For,"  he  goes  on, 
"  there  be  men  who  think  all  these  things  really  hap- 
pened, just  as  they  read  or  hear  them,  though  the 
greater  part  of  the  things  themselves  are  sinfrd,  pro- 
fane, and  unbecoming."  ^®  And  Castillo,  another  chron- 
icler, tells  us  gravely,  in  1587,  that  Philip  the  Second, 
when  he  married  Mary  of  England,  only  forty  years 
earlier,  promised,  that,  if  King  Arthur  should  return 
to  claim  the  throne,  he  would  peaceably  yield  to  that 
prince  all  his  rights ;  thus  implying,  at  least  in  Castillo 
himself,  and  probably  in  many  of  his  readers,  a  full 
faith  in  the  stories  of  Arthur  and  his  Round  Table.** 
Such  credulity,  it  is  true,  now  seems  impossible, 
even  if  we  suppose  it  was  confined  to  a  moderate  num- 
ber of  intelligent  persons ;  and  hardly  less  so,  when, 
as  in  the  admirable  sketch  of  an  easy  faith  in  the 
stories  of  chivalry  by  the  innkeeper  and  Maritomes  in 
Don  Quixote,  we  are  shown   that  it  extended  to  the 

18  Historia  Imperial,  Anvere,  1661,        19  Pellicer,  note  to  Don  Quixote, 
folio,  ff.  123,  124.      The  first  edition    Parte  I.  c.  13. 
was  of  1545. 
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mass  of  the  people.^  But  before  we  refuse  our  assent 
to  the  statements  of  such  faithful  chroniclers  as  Mexia, 
on  the  ground  that  what  they  relate  is  impossible,. we 
should  recollect,  that,  in  the  age  when  they  lived,  men 
were  in  the  habit  of  believing  and  asserting  every  day 
things  no  less  incredible  than  those  recited  in  the  old 
romances.  The  Spanish  Church  then  countenanced  a 
trust  in  miracles,  as  of  constant  recurrence,  which  re^ 
quired  of  those  who  believed  them  more  credulity  than 
the  fictions  of  chivalry;  and  yet  how  few  were  found 
wanting  in  faith!  And  how  few  doubted  the  tales 
that  had  come  down  to  them  of  the  impossible  achieve- 
ments of  their  fathers  during  the  seven  centuries  of 
their  warfare  against  the  Moors,  or  the  glorious  tra- 
ditions of  all  sorts,  that  still  constitute  the  charm  of 
their  brave  old  chronicles,  though  we  now  see  at  a 
glance  that  many  of  them  are  as  fabulous  as  any  thing 
told  of  Palmerin  or  Launcelot ! 

But  whatever  we  may  think  of  this  belief  in  the 
romances  of  chivalry,  there  is  no  question  that  in 
Spain,  during  the  sixteenth  century,  there  prevailed  a 
passion  for  them  such  as  was  never  known  elsewhere. 

The  proof  of  jt _comes  Jo  us  from  all  sides, The  poetry 

of  the  country  is  full  .pf_itj_from  the  romantic  ballads 
that  still  live  in  the  memory  of  the  people,  up  _to  tlje 
old  plays  that  have  ceased  to  be  acted  and  the  old  .^pjcs 
that  have  ceased  to  be  read.  The  national  manners  and 
the  national  dress,  more  peculiar  and  picturesque  than 
in  other  countries,  long  bore  its  sure  impress.  The  old 
laws,  too,  speak  no  less  plainly.  Indeed,  the  passion 
for  such  fictions  was  so  strong,  and  seemed  so  danger- 
ous,  that  in    1553  they  were   prohibited  from   being 

»  Parte  I.  c.  32. 
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printed,  sold,  or  read  in  the  American  colonies;  and 
in  1555  the  Cortes  earnestly  asked  that  the  same  pro* 
hibition  might  be  extended  to  Spain  itself,  and  that 
all  the  extant  copies  of  romances  of  chivalry  might 
be  publicly  bnmed,^^  And  finally,  half  a  century  later, 
the  happiest  work  of  the  greatest  genius  Spain  has 
produced  bears  witness  on  every  page  to  the  prevalence 
of  an  absolute  fanaticism  for  books  of  chivalry,  and 
becomes  at  once  the  seal  of  their  vast  popularity  and 
the  monument  of  their  fate. 

91  The  abdication  of  the  empeior  of  the  prevalence  and  influence  of  the 

happened  the  same  year,  and  prerent-  romances  of  chivalry  down  to  Uie  time 

ed  this  and  other  petitions  of  the  Cor-  of  the  appearance  of  Don  Quixote,  see 

tea  from  being  acted  upon.    For  the  Clemencin's  Preface  to  his  edition  of 

laws  here  referred  to,  and  other  proo£i  that  work. 


CHAPTEK  XIII. 

Fourth  Class.  —  Drama. — Extinction  of  thi  Greek  and  Roman  Thia* 
TRES. — Religious  Origin  of  the  Modern  Drama.  —  Earliest  Nopfira 
of  it  in  Spain. — Hints  of  it  in  the  Fifteenth  Century. — MARQms 

OF  ViLLENA. — CONSTARLE  DE  LuNA.  —  MiNGO  ReYULOO.  —  RODRIOO  COTA. 

—  The   Celestina.  —  First   Act. — The  Remainder.  —  Its  Stoit, 
Character,  and  Effects  on  Spanisb  Literature. 

The  Drama. — The  ancient  theatre  of  the  Greelu 
and  Romans  was  contmued  under  some  of  its  grosser 
and  more  popular  forms  at  Constantinople,  in  Italy, 
and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  fidling  and  fidlen  eoh 
pire,  far  into  the  Middle  Ages.  But,  under  whatever 
disguise  it  appeared,  it  was  essentially  heathenish ;  for, 
from  first  to  last,  it  was  mythological,  both  in  tone 
and  in  substance.  As  such,  of  course,  it  was  rebuked 
and  opposed  by  the  Christian  Church,  which,  fitvoied 
by  the  confusion  and  ignorance  of  the  times,  succeeded 
in  overthrowing  it,  though  not  without  a  long  contest, 
and  not  until  its  degradation  and  impurity  had  tendered 
it  worthy  of  its  fate  and  of  the  anathemas  pronounced 
against  it  by  Tertullian  and  Saint  Augustin.^ 

A  love  for  theatrical  exhibitions,  however,  survived 
the  extinction  of  these  poor  remains  of  the  classical 
drama;  and  the  priesthood,  careful  neither  to  make 
itself  needlessly  odious,  nor  to  neglect  any  suitable 


1  A  Spanish  Bishop  of  BaroekniR,  to  heathen  mythology  to  he  acted  ii 
in  the  seventh  century ,  was  deposed  for  hie  diocese.  Mariana,  Hist. ,  Lib.  YI. 
merely  permitting  plays  with  aUnaioiie    c.  3. 
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method  of  increasing  its  own  influence,  seems  early 
to  have  been  willing  to  provide  a  substitute  for  the 
popular  amusement  it  had  destroyed.  At  any  rate, 
a  substitute  soon  appeared ;  and,  coming  as  it  did  out 
of  the  ceremonies  and  commemorations  of  the  religion 
of  the  times,  its  appearance  was  natural  and  easy. 
The  greater  festivals  of  the  Church  had  for  centuries 
been  celebrated  with  whatever  of  pomp  the  rude  luxury 
of  ages  so  troubled  could  afford,  and  they  now  every- 
where, from  London  to  Eome,  added  a  dramfttiV.  pIa- 
ment  to  their  former  attractions.  Thus,  the  manger  at 
Bethlehem,  with  the  worship  of  the  shepherds  and 
Magi,  was,  at  a  very  early  period,  solemnly  exhibited 
every  year  by  a  visible  show  before  the  altars  of  the 
churches  at  Christmas,  as  were  the  tragical  events  of 
the  last  days  of  the  Saviour's  life  during  Lent  and  at 
the  approach  of  Easter. 

Gross  abuses,  dishonoring  alike  the  priesthood  and 
religion,  were,  no  doubt,  afterwards  mingled  with  these 
representations,  both  while  they  were  given  in  dumb 
show,  and  when,  by  the  addition  of  dialogue,  they  be- 
came what  were  called  Mysteries;  but,  in  many  parts 
of  Europe,  the  representations  themselves,  down  to  a 
comparatively  late  period,  were  found  so  well  suited 
to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  that  different  Popes  granted 
especial  indulgences  to  the  persons  who  frequented 
them,  and  they  were  in  fact  used  openly  and  success- 
fully, not  only  as  means  of  amusement,  but  for  the 
religious  edification  of  an  ignorant  multitude.  In  Eng- 
land such  shows  prevailed  for  above  four  hundred  years, 
—  a  longer  period  than  can  be  assigned  to  the  Eng- 
lish national  drama,  as  we  now  recognize  it ;  while  in 
Italy  and  other  countries  still  imder  the  influence  of 
the  See  of  Eome,  they  have,  in  some  of  their  forms, 
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been  continued,  for  the  edification  and  amusement  of 
the  populace,  quite  down  to  our  own  times.^ 

That  all  traces  of  the  ancient  Boman  theatre,  except 
the  architectural  remains  which  still  bear  witness  to  its 
splendor,^  disappeared  from  Spain  in  consequence  of 
the  occupation  of  the  country  by  the  Arabs,  whose  na- 
tional spirit  rejected  the  drama  altogether,  cannot  be 
reasonably  doubted.  But  the  time  when  the  more 
modern  representations  were  begun  on  religious  sub- 
jects, and  under  ecclesiastical  patronage,  can  no  longer 
be  determined.  It  must,  however,  have  been  very  ear- 
ly; for,  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  such 
performances  were  not  only  known,  but  had  been  so 
long  practised,  that  they  had  already  taken  various 
forms,  and  become  disgraced  by  various  abuses.  This 
is  apparent  from  the  code  of  Alfonso  the  Tenth,  which 
was  prepared  about  1260;  and  in  which,  after  forbid- 
ding the  clergy  certain  gross  indulgences,  the  law  goes 
on  to  say :  "  Neither  ought  they  to  be  makers  of  buffoon 
plays,^  that  people  may  come  to  see  them ;  and  if  other 
men  make  them,  clergymen  should  not  come  to  see 
them,  for  such  men  do  many  things  low  and  unsuitable. 
Nor,  moreover,  should  such  things  be  done  in  the 
churches ;  but  rather  we  say  that  they  should  be  cast 

3  On^sime  le  Roy,  Etudes  sar  les        ^  Juegos  par  Escamio  is  the  phrase 

Myst^rcs,  Paris,  1837,  8vo,  Chap.  I.  in  the  original.     It  is  obscure ;  but  I 

De  la  Rue,  E^ssai  sur  les  Bardes,  les  have  followed  the  intimation  of  Mar^ 

Jongleurs,  etc.,  Caen,  1834,  8vo,  Vol.  tinez  de  la  Rosa,  who  is  a  good  autbor- 

I.  p.  159.      Spence's  Anecdotes,  ed.  ity,  and  who  considers  it  to  mean  short 

Singer,  London,    1820,  8vo,  p.  397.  satirical    compositions,    from    which 

The  exhibition  still  annually  made,  in  arose,  perhaps,  aAerwards,  Entremeses 

the  church  of  Ara  Coeli,  on  the  Capitol  and  Sayruttes.     (Isabel  de  Solfs,  Mar 

at  Rome,  of  the  manger  and  the  scene  drid,  1837,   12mo,  Tom.  I.   d.   3S5, 

of  the  Nativity  is,  like  many  similar  note  13.)    Escamido,  in  Don  Quixote, 

exhibitions  elsewhere,  of  the  same  (Parte  II.  c.  xxi.,)  is  used  in  the 

class.  of  "trifled  with." 

3  Remains  of  Roman  theatres  are 
found  at  Seville  (Triana),  Tarragona, 
Murviedro  (Saguntum),  Merida,  etc. 

VOL.    L  33  V* 
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out  in  dishonor,  without  punishment  to  those  engaged 
in  them.  For  the  church  of  God  was  made  for  prayer, 
and  not  for  buffoonery ;  as  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  de- 
clared in  the  Gospel,  that  his  house  was  called  the 
House  of  Prayer,  and  ought  not  to  be  made  a  den  of 
thieves.  But  exhibitions  there  be,  that  clergymen  may 
make,  such  as  that  of  the  birth  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  which  shows  how  the  angel  came  to  the  shep- 
herds and  how  he  told  them  Jesus  Christ  was  bom,  and, 
moreover,  of  his  appearance  when  the  Three  Kings 
came  to  worship  him,  and  of  his  resurrection,  which 
shows  how  he  was  crucified  and  rose  the  third  day. 
Such  things  as  these,  which  move  men  to  do  well,  may 
the  clergy  make,  as  well  as  to  the  end  that  men  may 
have  in  remembrance  that  such  things  did  truly  hap- 
pen. But  this  must  they  do  decently,  and  in  devotion, 
and  in  the  great  cities  where  there  is  an  archbishop  or 
bishop,  and  under  their  authority,  or  that  of  others  by 
them  deputed,  and  not  in  villages,  nor  in  small  places, 
nor  to  gain  money  thereby."  ^ 

But  though  these  earliest  religious  representations  in 
Spain,  whether  pantomimic  or  in  dialogue,  were  thus 
given,  not  only  by  churchmen,  but  by  others,  certainly 
before  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  proba- 
bly much  sooner,  and  though  they  were  continued  for 
several  centuries  afterwards,  still  no  fragment  of  them 
and  no  distinct  account  of  them  now  remain  to  us. 
Nor  is  any  thing  properly  dramatic  foimd  even  amongst 
the  secular  poetry  of  Spain,  till  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  though  it  may  have  existed  somewhat 
earlier,  as  we  may  infer  from  a  passage  in  the  Marquis 
of  Santillana's  letter  to  the  Constable  of  Portugal  ;^  from 

5  Partida  I.  Tit.  VI.  Ley  34,  ed.  de        6  jje  says  that  his  grandfather,  Pe- 
la  Academia.  dro  Gonzalez  de  Mendoza,  who  lived 
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the  notice  of  a  moral  play  by  the  Marquis  of  Villena, 
now  lost,  which  is  said  to  have  been  represented  in 
1414,  before  Ferdinand  of  Aragon;''  and  from  the 
hint  left  by  the  picturesque  chronicler  of  the  C!onstable 
de  Luna  concerning  the  Untremeses^  or  Interludes, 
which  were  sometimes  arranged  by  that  proud  &yorite 
^  little  later  in  the  same  century.  These  indications, 
however,  are  very  slight  and  uncertain.® 


in  the  time  of  Peter  the  Cruel,  wrote 
scenic  poems  in  the  manner  of  Plautus 
and  Terence,  in  couplets  like  Serranas. 
Sanchez,  Poesias  Anteriores,  Tom.  1. 
p.  lix. 

7  Velazquez,  Origenes  de  la  Poesfa 
Castellana,  M&laga,  1754,  4to,  p.  95. 
I  think  it  not  unlikely  tliat  Zunta  re- 
fers to  this  play  of  villena,  when  he 
says,  (Anales,  Libro  XU.,  Afio  1414,) 
that,  at  the  coronation  of  Ferdinand, 
there  were  **  grandes  juegos  y  entre- 
jtieses.^^  Otherwise  we  must  suppose 
there  were  several  different  dramatic 
entertainments,  which  is  possible,  but 
not  probable. 

8  **  Ho  had  a  great  deal  of  inventive 
faculty,  and  was  much  given  to  making 
inventions  and  erUremeses  for  festivals," 
(;tc.  (Cr6nica  del  Condestablo  Don 
Alvaro  de  Luna,  ed.  Flores,  Madrid, 
1784,  4to,  Titulo  68.)  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  these  were  like  the  gay 
farces  that  have  since  passed  under 
the  same  name,  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  they  were  poetical  and  were 
exhibited.  The  Constable  was  behead- 
ed in  1453. 

9  I  am  not  unaware  that  attempts 
have  been  made  to  give  the  Spamsh 
theatre  a  different  origin  from  the  one 
I  have  assigned  to  it.  1.  The  mar- 
riage of  DoHa  Endrinaand  Don  Melon 
has  been  cited  for  this  purpose  in  the 
French  translation  of"  Celestina"  by 
De  Lavigne  (Paris,  12mo,  1841,  pp. 
v.,  vi.).  But  their  adventures,  taken 
from  ramphylus  Maurianus,  already 
noticed,  (p.  81,)  constitute,  in  fact,  a 
mere  story  arranged  about  1335,  by  the 
Archpriest  of  Hita,  out  of  an  old  Latin 
dialogue,  (Sanchez,  Tom.  IV.  stanz. 
r>50-865,)  but  differing  in  nothing 
important  from  the  other  tales  of  the 
Archpriest,  and  quite  insusceptible  of 


dramatic  representation.  (See  Pie&ce 
of  Sanchez  to  the  same  volume,  pp. 
xxiii.,etc.)  2.  The  "Danga  Gene- 
ral de  la  Muerte,"  already  noticed  ais 
written  about  1350,  (Castro,  Biblioteea 
Espaflola,  Tom.  I.  pp.  200,  etc.,)  has 
been  cited  by  L.  F.  Moratin  (Obna, 
ed.  de  la  Academia,  Madrid,  1830,  8to, 
Tom.  I.  p.  112)  as  the  earliest  speci- 
men of  Spanish  dramatic  UteiatuTe* 
But  it  is  unqoestionably  not  a  drama, 
but  a  didactic  poem,  which  it  woaM 
have  been  quite  absurd  to  attempt  to  ex- 
hibit. 3.  The  ^'ComedietadeFoiBa,* 
on  the  great  naval  battle  fought  near 
the  island  of  Ponza,  in  14S5,and  writo 
ten  b^  the  Marquis  of  Sas^ana,  who 
died  m  1454,  has  been  referred  to  as  a 
drama  by  Martines  de  la  Rosa,  (Obras 
Literarias,  Paris,  1827, 12mo,  Tom.  XL 
pp.  518,  etc.,)  who  assigns  it  to  abont 
1436.  But  it  is,  in  truth,  merely  an 
allegorical  poem  thrown  into  the  form 
of  a  dialogue  and  written  in  coplas  de 
arte  mayor.  I  shall  notice  it  hereafter. 
And  finally,  4.  Bias  de  Nasarre,  in 
his  Prdlogo  to  the  plays  of  Cervantes, 
(Madrid,  1749, 4to,  Vol.  I.,)  says  there 
was  a  comedia  acted  before  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  in  1469,  at  the  house  of 
the  Count  de  Urefia,  in  honor  of  tMr 
wedding.  But  we  have  only  Bias  do 
Nasarre's  didum  for  this,  and  he  is  not 
a  ffood  authority :  besides  which,  he 
adds  that  the  author  of  the  comeOa  in 
question  was  John  de  la  Enzina,  -wbo^ 
we  know,  was  not  bom  earlier  than 
the  year  before  the  event  referred  la 
The  moment  of  the  somewhat  seoiet 
marriage  of  these  illustrious  persons 
was,  moreover,  so  full  of  anxiety,  thai 
it  is  not  at  all  likely  any  show  or 
mumming  accompanied  it.  See  Pres- 
cott's  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  Part  L 
c.  3.  .  .         , 
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A  nearer  approach  to  the  spirit  of  the  drama,  and 
particularly  to  the  form  which  the  secular  drama  first 
took  in  Spain,  is  to  be  found  in  the  curious  dialogue 
called  "The  Couplets  of  Mingo  Eevulgo";  a  satire 
thrown  into  the  shape  of  an  eclogue,  and  given  in  the 
free  and  spirited  language  of  the  lower  classes  of  the 
people,  on  the  deplorable  state  of  public  affairs,  as  they 
existed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  weak  reign  of  Henry 
the  Fourth.  It  seems  to  have  been  written  about  tho 
year  1472,^°  The  interlocutors  are  two  shepherds;  one 
of  whom,  called  Mingo  Eevulgo,  —  a  name  corrupted 
from  Domingo  Vulgus,  —  represents  the  common  peo- 
ple ;  and  the  other,  called  Gil  Arribato,  or  Gil  the  Ele- 
vated, represents  the  higher  classes,  and  speaks  with 
the  authority  of  a  prophet,  who,  while  complaining  of 
the  ruinous  condition  of  the  state,  yet  lays  no  small 
portion  of  the  blame  on  the  common  people,  for  having, 
as  he  says,  by  their  weakness  and  gidlt,  brought  upon 
themselves  so  dissolute  and  careless  a  shepherd.  It 
opens  with  the  shouts  of  Arribato,  who  sees  Eevulgo  at 
a  distance,  on  a  Simday  morning,  ill  dressed  and  with  a 
dispirited  air :  — 

Hollo,  Revulgo  !  Mingo,  ho  ! 

Mingo  Revulgo  !     Ho,  hollo  ! 

Why,  where  's  your  cloak  of  blue  so  bright  ? 

Is  it  not  Sunday's  proper  wear  1 

And  where  's  your  jacket  red  and  tight  ? 

And  such  a  brow  why  do  you  bear, 

And  come  abroad,  this  dawning  mild, 

With  all  your  hair  in  elf-locks  wild  1 

Pray,  are  you  broken  down  with  care  t  ^^ 

10  **Copla8   de   Mingo    Revulgo,"  »  A  MIneo  Revulgo,  Mingo ? 

7    *^  J    .     y,      -A^     .1          1°  ■  A  Miiuro  Rerulgo,  hao ! 

often  printed,  m  the  ntteentn  and  six-  que eade lu aayo de bUof 

teenth  centuries,  with   the  beautiful  No  le  risies  en  Domingo  ? 

Coplas   of   Manrique      The  edition,  «",?,?■;„:  l^JS'SS  ^STjo', 

I  use  are  those  of  1588,  1638,  and  the  Andaa  esu  madrugada 

one  at  the  end  of  the  **  CnSnica  de  U  cabeza  desjr^ada ; 

uiic   Ok   %..^     if  i-KK^A^iA    i-^Q-r  yi«/^    ^A  NoleUolraadebuenrejol 

Enrique  IV.,"  (Madrid,  1/87, 4to,  ed.  OopU  L 
de  la  Academia,)  with  the  commen- 
tary of  Pulgar. 
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Revulgo  replies,  that  the  state  of  the  flock,  governed  by 
so  unfit  a  shepherd,  is  the  cause  of  his  squalid  con- 
dition ;  and  then,  under  this  allegory,  they  urge  a  coarse, 
but  efficient,  satire  against  the  measures  of  the  govern- 
ment, against  the  base,  cowardly  character  of  the  king 
and  his  scandalous  passion  for  his  Portuguese  noiistress, 
and  agamst  the  ruinous  carelessness  and  indifference 
of  the  people,  ending  with  praises  of  the  contentment 
foimd  in  a  middle  condition  of  life.  The  whole  dia- 
logue consists  of  only  thirty-two  stanzas  of  nine  lines 
each ;  but  it  produced  a  great  effect  at  the  time,  was 
often  printed  in  the  next  century,  and  waa  twice  eluci- 
dated by  a  grave  commentary.*^ 

Its  author  wisely  concealed  his  name,  and  has  never 
been  absolutely  ascertained.*^  The  earlier  editions  gen- 
erally suppose  him  to  have  been  Rodrigo  Cota,  the  elder, 
of  Toledo,  to  whom  also  is  attributed  "A  Dialogue 
between  Love  and  an  Old  Man,"  which  dates  fix)m  the 
same  period,  and  is  no  less  spirited  and  even  more  dra- 
matic. It  opens  with  a  representation  of  an  old  man 
retired  into  a  poor  hut,  which  stands  in  the  midst  of  a 
neglected  and  decayed  garden.     Suddenly  Love  appears 

12  Velazquez  (Origcnes,  p.  52)  treats  bles  of  Henry  IV.,  declares  (Historia, 
Mingo  Revulgo  as  a  satire  against  Lib.  XXIII.  c.  17,  Tom.  II.  p.  475) 
King  John  and  his  court.  But  it  ap-  the  Coplas  to  have  been  written  by 
plies  much  more  naturally  and  truly  Hernando  del  Pulgar,  the  chronicler ; 
to  tho  time  of  Henry  IV.,  and  lias,  but  no  reason  is  given  for  this  opinion 
indeed,  generally  been  considered  as  except  the  fact  that  Pulgar  wrote  a 
ilirected  against  lliat  unhappy  mon-  commentary  on  them,  making  their 
arch.  Copla  the  sixth  seems  plainly  allegory  more  intelligible  than  it  woiild 
to  allude  to  his  passion  for  Dofia  Gui-  have  been  likely  to  be  made  by  any 
omar  de  Castro.  body    not   quite    familiar    with    the 

13  The  Coplas  of  Mingo  Revulgo  thoughts  and  purposes  of  the  aathor. 
were  very  early  attributed  to  John  de  See  the  dedication  of  this  commentary 
Mcna,  the  most  famous  poet  of  the  to  Count  Haro,  with  the  Pr61ogo,  and 
time  (N.  Antonio,  Bib.  Nov.,  Tom.  I.  Sarmiento,  Poesia  Espallola,  Madrid, 
p.  387) ;  but,  unhappily  for  this  con-  1775,  4to,  ^872.  But  whoever  wrote 
jccture,  Mcna  was  of  the  opposite  Mingo  Revulgo,  there  is  no  doabt  it 
party  in  politics.  Mariana,  who  found  was  an  important  and  a  popular  poem 
Revulgo  of  consequence  enoucrh  to  be  in  its  day.  * 
ui*>ntioncd  when  discussing  the  trou- 
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before  him,  and  he  exclaims,  ''My  door  is  shut;  what 
do  you  want  ?  Where  did  you  enter  ?  Tell  me  how, 
robber-like,  you  leaped  the  walls  of  my  garden.  Age 
and  reason  had  freed  me  from  you ;  leave,  therefore,  my 
heart,  retired  into  its  poor  comer,  to  think  only  of  the 
past."  He  goes  on  giving  a  sad  account  of  his  own 
condition,  and  a  still  more  sad  description  of  Love ;  to 
which  Love  replies,  with  great  coolness,  "  Your  dis- 
course shows  that  you  have  not  been  well  acquainted 
with  me."  A  discussion  follows,  in  which  Love,  of 
course,  gains  the  advantage.  The  old  man  is  promised 
that  his  garden  shall  be  restored  and  his  youth  renew- 
ed ;  but  when  he  has  surrendered  at  discretion,  he  is 
only  treated  with  the  gayest  ridicule  by  his  conqueror, 
for  thinking  that  at  his  age  he  can  again  make  himself 
attractive  in  the  ways  of  love.  The  whole  is  in  a  light 
tone  and  managed  with  a  good  deal  of  ingenuity ;  but 
though  susceptible,  like  other  poetical  eclogues,  of  being 
represented,  it  is  not  certain  that  it  ever  was.  It  is, 
however,  as  well  as  the  Couplets  of  Eevulgo,  so  much 
like  the  pastorals  which  we  know  were  publicly  exhibit^ 
ed  as  dramas  a  few  years  later,  that  we  may  reasonably 
suppose  it  had  some  influence  in  preparing  the  way  for 
them.'^ 

The  next  contribution  to  the  foundations  of  the  Span- 
ish.  theatre  is  the  "Celestina,"a  dramatic  story,  con- 

14  The  "  Dialogo  entre  el  Amor  y  loguo  be^nning  **  Vamonos,  GiJ,  al 

un  Viejo  "  was  first  printed,  I  believe,  aldea,"  which  plainly  alludes  to  the 

in  the  **Cancionero General'*  of  1511,  opening  of  Cota*s  Dialogue,  and,  in- 

but  it  is  found  with  the  Coplas  de  deed,  to  the  whole  of  it.    The  passage 

Manrique,  1588  and  1632.    See,  also,  in  Enzina  is  the  concluding  VtUandcOt 

N.  Antonio,  Bib.  Nov.,  Tom.  U-  Pp.  which  begins,  — 
263,  264,  for  notices  of  Cota.     The 

fact  of  this  old  Dialogue  having  an  ^i'SviT^^^famr' 

effect  on  the  coming  drama  may  be  Que  no  le  ha  aprovochar. 

inferred,  not  only  from  the  obvious  re-  j^^  „^  ^  ^^^^  ^.^  ^^^ 

semblance  between  the  two,  but  trom  if  Lor©  should  come  to  call, 

a  passage  in  Juan  de  la  Enzina's  Ec-  'T  will  do  no  good  at  au. 
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temporary  with  the  poems  just  noticed,  and  probably, 
in  part,  the  worjc  of  the  same  hands.  It  is  a  prose 
composition,  in  twenty-one  acts,  or  parts,  originally  call- 
ed, ^^The  Tragicomedy  of  Calisto  and  Meliboea'';  and 
though,  from  its  length,  and,  indeed,  from  its  very  struc- 
ture, it  can  never  have  been  represented,  its  dramatic 
spirit  and  movement  have  left  traces,  that  are  not  to 
be  mistakcn,^^  of  their  influence  on  the  national  drama 
ever  since. 

The  first  act,  which  is  much  the  longest,  was  prob- 
ably written  by  Rodrigo  Cota,  of  Toledo,  and  in  that 
case  we  may  safely  assume  that  it  was  produced  about 
1480.*®  It  opens  in  the  en\irons  of  a  city,  which  is 
not  named,*^  with  a  scene  between  Calisto,  a  young 


15  They  are  called  ados  in  the  orig- 
inal ;  but  neither  act  nor  scene  is  a 
proper  name  for  the  parts  of  which 
the  Gelcstina  is  composed ;  since  it 
occasionally  mingles  up,  in  the  most 
confused  manner,  and  in  the  same  act, 
conversations  that  necessarily  happen- 
ed at  the  same  moment  in  different 
places.  Thus,  in  the  fourteenth  act, 
we  have  conversations  held  partly  be- 
tween Calisto  and  Melibcea  mside  her 
father's  garden,  and  partly  between 
Calisto's  servants,  who  are  outside  of 
it ;  all  given  as  a  consecutive  dialogue, 
without  any  notice  of  the  change  of 
place. 

16  Rojas,  the  author  of  all  but  the 
first  act  of  the  Celestina,  says,  in 
a  prefatory  letter  to  a  friend,  that  the 
first  act  was  supposed  by  some  to  have 
boon  the  work  of  Juan  dc  Mena,  and 
by  others  to  have  been  the  work  of 
l(o(irigo  Cota.  The  absurdity  of  the 
first  conjecture  was  noticed  long  ago 
l)y  Nicolas  Antonio,  and  has  been 
admitted  ever  since,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  what  we  have  of  Cota 
fulls  in  quite  well  with  the  conjecture 
that  he  wrote  it ;  besides  which,  Alon- 
.so  dc  Villegas,  in  the  verses  pre- 
fixed to  his  **Selvagia,"  1654,  to 
be  noticed  hereafter,  says  expressly, 
"  Thouffh  he  was  poor  and  of  low 
estate,  (pobre  y  de  bare  lugar^)  we 


know  that  Cota's  skill  {cienda)  ena- 
bled him  to  begin  the  great  Celestina, 
and  that  Rojas  finished  it  with  an 
ambrosial  air  that  can  never  be  enough 
valued  '* ;  —  a  testimony  heretofore 
overlooked,  but  one  which,  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  seems  suf- 
ficient to  decide  the  question. 

As  to  the  time  when  the  Celestina 
was  written,  we  must  bring  it  into  the 
reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  be- 
fore which  we  cannot  find  sufficient 
ground  for  believing  such  Spanish 
prose  to  have  been  possible.  It  is 
curious,  however,  that,  from  one  and 
the  same  passage  in  the  third  act  of 
the  Cclestma,  Blanco  White  (Varie- 
dades,  London,  1824,  8vo,  Tom.  I. 
p.  226)  supposes  Rojas  to  have  writ- 
ten his  part  of  it  before  the  fall  of 
Cfranada,  and  Germond  de  Lavigoe 
(Celestine,  p.  63)  supposes  him  to 
have  written  it  either  afterwards,  or 
at  the  very  time  when  the  last  siege 
was  going  on.  But  Blanco  White's 
inference  seems  to  be  the  true  one, 
and  would  place  both  parts  of  it  before 
1490.  If  to  this  we  add  the  allusions 
(Acts  4  and  7)  to  the  auto$  da  fi  and 
their  arrangements,  we  must  place  it 
af^er  1480,  when  the  Inquisition  was 
first  established.    But  this  is  doubtful. 

17  Blanco  White  gives  ingenious 
reasons  for  supposing  that  Seville  is 
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man  of  rank,  and  Meliboea,  a  maiden  of  birth  and 
qualities  still  more  noble  than  his  own.  He  finds  her 
in  her  father's  garden,  where  he  had  accidentally  fol- 
lowed his  bird  in  hawking,  and  she  receives  him  as  a 
vSpanish  lady  of  condition  in  that  age  would  be  likely 
to  receive  a  stranger  who  begins  his  acquaintance  by 
making  love  to  her.  The  result  is,  that  the  presump- 
tuous young  man  goes  home  full  of  mortification  and 
despair,  and  shuts  himself  up  in  his  darkened  chamber. 
vSempronio,  a  confidential  servant,  understanding  the 
cause  of  his  master's  trouble,  advises  him  to  apply  to 
an  old  woman,  with  whom  the  imprincipled  valet  is 
secretly  in  league,  and  who  is  half  a  pretender  to 
witchcraft  and  half  a  dealer  in  love  philters.  This 
personage  is  Celestina.  Her  character,  the  first  hint 
of  which  may  have  been  taken  from  the  Archpriest 
of  Hita's  sketch  of  one  with  not  dissimilar  pretensions, 
is  at  once  revealed  in  all  its  power.  She  boldly  prom- 
ises Calisto  that  he  shall  obtain  possession  of  Melibcea, 
and  from  that  moment  secures  to  herself  a  complete 
control  over  him,  and  over  all  who  are  about  him.^® 
Thus  far  Cota  had  proceeded  in  his  outline,  when, 
from  some  unknown  reason,  he  stopped  short.  The 
fragment  he  had  written  was,  however,  circulated  and 
admired,  and  Fernando  de  Bojas  of  Montalvan,  a  bach- 
elor of  laws  living  at  Salamanca,  took  it  up,  at  the 
request  of  some  of  his  friends,  and,  as  he  himself 
tells  us,  wrote  the  remainder  in  a  fortnight  of  his 
vacations;  the  twenty  acts  or  scenes  which  he  added 
for  this   purpose   constituting  about  seven  eighths  of 

the  city  referred  to.      He  himself  was  not  without  a  resemblance  to  the  Ce- 

born  there,  and  could  judge  well.  lestina.  Besides,  in  the  Second  Act  of 

18  The    Troia-Conventos    of  Juan  •*  Calisto  y  Melib<Ea,"  Celestina  her- 

Ruiz,  the  Archpriest  of  llita,  has  al-  self  is  once  expressly  called  Trota- 

ready  been  noticed;  and  certainly  is  Conventos. 
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the  whole  composition.*®  That  the  conclusion  he  thus 
arranged  was  such  as  the  original  inventor  of  the  story 
intended  is  not  to  be  imagined,  Rojas  was  even  un- 
certain who  this  first  author  was,  and  evidently  knew 
nothing  about  his  plans  or  purposes;  besides  which, 
he  says,  the  portion  that  came  into  his  hands  was  a 
comedy,  while  the  remainder  is  so  violent  and  bloody 
in  its  course,  that  he  calls  his  completed  work  a  tragi- 
comedy ;  a  name  which  it  has  generally  borne  since,  and 
which  he  perhaps  invented  to  suit  this  particular  case. 
One  circumstance,  however,  connected  with  it  should 
not  be  overlooked.  It  is,  that  the  diflferent  portions 
attributed  to  the  two  authors  axe  so  similar  in  style 
and  finish,  as  to  have  led  to  the  conjecture,  that,  after 
all,  the  whole  might  have  been  the  work  of  Rojas, 
who,  for  reasons,  perhaps,  arising  out  of  his  ecclesias- 
tical position  in  society,  was  unwilling  to  take  the  re- 
sponsibility of  being  the  sole  author  of  it.^ 

But  this  is  not  the  account  given  by  Bojas  himself. 
He  says  that  he  found  the  first  act  already  written ;  and 
he  begins  the  second  with  the  impatience  of  Calisto, 
in  urging  Celcstina  to  obtain  access  to  the  high-bom 
and  high-bred  Meliboea.  The  low  and  vulgar  woman 
succeeds,  by  presenting  herself  at  the  house  of  Mel- 

J3  Rojas  states  these  facts  in  his  the  Celcstina,  (Variedades,  Tom.  I. 
prefatory  anonymous  letter,  already  pp.  224,  296,)  expresses  this  opin- 
mentioned,  and  entitled  "  El  Autor  k  ion,  which  is  also  found  in  the  Prefiice 
un  su  Ami<^o";  and  he  declares  his  to  M.  Germond  de  Lavigne's  French 
own  name  and  authorship  in  an  acros-  translation  of  the  Celcstina.  L.  F. 
tic,  called  "  Kl  Autor  excuaando  su  Moralin,  too,  (Obras,  Tom.  I.  Parte  I. 
Obra,'*  which  immediately  follows  the  p.  68,)  thinks  there  is  no  difference  in 
rpi8tl(\  and  the  initial  letters  of  which  style  between  the  two  parts,  though 
brills  out  the  following  words:  *'  El  he  treats  them  as  the  work  of  different 
Baciiillor  Fernando  do  Rojas  acab<S  la  writers.  But  the  acute  author  of  the 
romcdia  do  Calysto  y  Mchlioea,  y  fue  **  Di&logo  de  las  Lenguas"  (Mayans 
nascido  en  la  pucbla  de  Montalvan."  y  Siscar,  Origenes,  Madrid,  1737, 
Of  courso,  if  we  believe  Rojas  him-  12mo,  Tom.  11.  p.  165)  is  of  a  differ- 
sf;lf,  there  can  be  no  doubt  on  this  ent  opinion,  and  so  is  Lampillas,  En- 
point,  sayo,  Madrid,  1789,  4to,  Tom.  VI. 

*>  Blanco  White,  in  a  criticism  on  p.  64. 

VOL.    I.  34  W 
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ibcea's  father  with  lady-like  trifles  to  sell,  and,  having 
once  obtained  an  entrance,  easily  finds  the  means  of 
establishing  her  right  to  return.  Intrigues  of  the 
grossest  kind  amongst  the  servants  and  subordinates 
follow ;  and  the  machinations  and  contrivances  of  the 
mover  of  the  whole  mischief  advance  through  the 
midst  of  them  with  great  rapidity,  —  all  managed  by 
herself,  and  all  contributing  to  her  power  and  purposes. 
Nothing,  indeed,  seems  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
her  unprincipled  activity  and  talent.  She  talks  like  a 
saint  or  a  philosopher,  as  it  suits  her  purpose.  She 
flatters;  she  threatens;  she  overawes;  her  unscrupu- 
lous ingenuity  is  never  at  fault;  her  main  object  is 
never  forgotten  or  overlooked. 

Meantime,  the  imhappy  Melibcea,  urged  by  whatever 
insinuation  and  seduction  can  suggest,  is  made  to  con- 
fess her  love  for  Calisto.  From  this  moment,  her  fate 
is  sealed.  Calisto  visits  her  secretly  in  the  night,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  old  Spanish  gallants ;  and  then  the 
conspiiacy  hurries  onward  to  its  consummation.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  the  retribution  begins.  The  per- 
sons who  had  assisted  Calisto  to  bring  about  his  first 
inter\dew  with  her  quarrel  for  the  reward  he  had  given 
them ;  and  Celestina,  at  the  moment  of  her  triumph,  is 
murdered  by  her  own  base  agents  and  associates,  two 
of  whom,  attempting  to  escape,  are  in  their  turn  summa- 
rily put  to  death  by  the  officers  of  justice.  Great  con- 
fusion ensues.  Calisto  is  regarded  as  the  indirect  cause 
of  Celestina's  death,  since  she  perished  in  his  service ; 
and  some  of  those  who  had  been  dependent  upon  her 
are  roused  to  such  indignation,  that  they  track  him  to 
the  place  of  his  assignation,  seeking  for  revenge.  There 
they  fall  into  a  quarrel  with  the  servants  he  had  posted 
in  the  streets  for  his  protection.     He  hastens  to  the 
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rescue,  is  precipitated  from  a  ladder,  and  is  killed  on 
the  spot.  Melibcea  confesses  her  guilt  and  shame,  and 
throws  herself  headlong  from  a  high  tower ;  immediate- 
ly  upon  which  the  whole  melancholy  and  atrocious  sto- 
ry ends  with  the  lament  of  the  broken-hearted  &ther 
over  her  dead  body. 

As  has  been  intimated,  the  Celestina  is  rather  a  dram- 
atized romance  than  a  proper  drama,  or  even  a  well- 
considered  attempt  to  produce  a  strictly  dramatic  effect 
Suck  as.  it  is^  however,  Europe  can  show  r^nthi^  tfn  \^ 
theatres,  at  the  same  period,  of  equal  literary  merit.  It 
is  full  of  life  and  movement  throughout.  Its  characters, 
from  Cek9tin»  dQwn  to  hf^r  inflolfint.  and  lying  vRlptfl, 
and  her  brutal  female  jwsociates,  are  developed  with  a 
skill  and  truth  rarely  found  in  the  b^t  perio^a  nf  thp 
Spanish  drama.  Its  style  is  easy  and  pure,  sometimes 
brilliant,  and  always  ftdl  of  the  idiomatic  resources  of 
the  old  and  true  Castilian;  such  a  style,  imquestionably, 
as  had  not  yet  been  approached  in  Spanish  prose,  and 
was  not  often  reached  afterwards.  Occasionally,  indeed, 
we  are  offended  by  an  idle  and  cold  display  of  learn- 
ing ;  but,  like  the  gross  manners  of  the  piece,  this  poor 
vanity  is  a  fault  that  belonged  to  the  age. 

The  great  offence  of  the  Celestina,  however,  is,  that 
large  portions  of  it  are  foul  with  a  shameless  libertin- 
ism of  thought  and  language.  Why  the  authority  of 
church  and  state  did  not  at  once  interfere  to  prevent  its 
circulation  seems  now  hardly  intelligible*  Probably  it 
was,  in  part,  because  the  Celestina  claimed  to  be  writ- 
ten for  the  purpose  of  warning  the  young  against  the 
seductions  and  crimes  it  so  loosely  unveils ;  or,  in  other 
words,  because  it  claimed  to  be  a  book  whose  tendency 
was  good.  Certainly,  strange  as  the  fact  may  now  seem 
to  us,  many  so  received  it     It  was  dedicated  to  rever* 
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end  ecclesiastics,  and  to  ladies  of  rank  and  modesty  in 
Spain  and  out  of  it,  and  seems  to  have  been  read  gen- 
erally, and  perhaps  by  the  wise,  the  gentle,  and  the 
good,  without  a  blush.  When,  therefore,  those  who 
had  the  power  were  called  to  exercise  it,  they  shrank 
from  the  task ;  only  slight  changes  were  required ;  and 
the  Celestina  was  then  left  to  run  its  course  of  popu- 
lar favor  unchecked.^  In  the  century  that  followed  its 
first  appearance  from  the  press  in  1499,  a  century 
in  which  the  number  of  readers  was  comparatively 
very  small,  it  is  easy  to  enumerate  above  thirty  edi- 
tions of  the  original.  Probably  there  were  more.  At 
that  time,  too,  or  soon  afterwards,  it  was  made  known 
in  English,  in  German,  and  in  Dutch ;  and,  that  none 
of  the  learned  at  least  might  be  beyond  its  reach,  it  ap- 
peared in  the  universal  Latin.  Thrice  it  was  translat- 
ed into  Italian,  and  thrice  into  French.  The  cautious 
and  severe  author  of  the  "Dialogue  on  Languages," 
the  Protestant  Valdes,  gave  it  the  highest  praise.^  So 
did  Cervantes.^  The  very  name  of  Celestina  became 
a  proyerbj  like  the  thousand  bywords  and  adages  she 

21  For  a  notice  of  the  first  known  case,  it  was  deemed  impossible  to 
edition,  —  that  of  1499,  —  which  is  control  the  pablic  taste.  An  Italian 
entitled  "  Comedia,''  and  is  divided  translation  printed  at  Venice,  in  1525, 
into  sixteen  acts,  see  an  article  on  the  which  is  well  made,  and  is  dedicat- 
Celcstina  by  F.  Wolf,  in  Blatter  fur  ed  to  a  lady,  is  not  expurgated  at 
Literarische  Unterhaltung,  1845,  Nos.  all.  There  are  lists  of  the  editions 
213  to  217,  which  leaves  little  to  de-  of  the  original  in  L.  F.  Moratin, 
sire  on  the  subject  it  so  thoroughly  (Obras,  Tom.  I.  Parte  1.  p.  89,)  and 
discusses.  The  expurgations  in  the  B.  C.  Aribau*s"Bibliotecade  Autores 
editions  of  Alcala,  1586,  and  Madrid,  F^spaHoles,'*  (Madrid,  1846, 8vo,  Tom. 
1595,  arc  slight,  and  in  the  Plantini-  III.  p.  xii.,)  to  which,  however,  ad- 
ana  edition,  1595,  I  think  there  are  ditions  can  be  made  by  turning  to  Bru- 
nonc.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  net,  Ebert,  and  the  other  bibliogra- 
few  are  ordered  in  the  Index  of  1667,  phers.  The  best  editions  are  those  of 
(p.  948,)  and  that  the  whole  book  was  Amarita  (1822)  and  Aribau  (1846). 
not  forbidden  till  1793,  having  been  ex-  23  Mayans  y  Siscar,  Origenes,  Tom. 
pressly  permitted,  with  expurgations,  IT.  p.  167.  *'  No  book  in  Castilian 
in  the  Index  of  1790,  and  appearing  has  been  written  in  a  language  more 
first,  as  prohibited,  in  the  Index  of  1805.  natural,  appropriate,  and  elegant." 
No  other  book,  that  I  know  of,  shows  23  Verses  by  "  El  Donoso,"  pre- 
so  distinctly  how  supple  and  compliant  fixed  to  the  first  part  of  Don  Quixote. 
the  Inquisition  was,  where,  as  in  this 
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herself  poiirs  out,  with  such  wit  and  fluency  ;^  and  it 
is  not  too  much  to  add,  that,  down  to_th(L.dapji£jt^ 
Don  Quixote,  no  Spanish  bpok  lY^q  fio  miifh  l^Tiown 
and  read  at  home  and  abroad. 

Such  success  insured  for  it  a  long  series  of  imita- 
tions; most  of  them  yet  more  offensive  to  morals  and 
public  decency  than  the  Celestina  itself,  and  all  of 
them,  as  might  be  anticipated,  of  inferior  literary  merit 
to  their  model.  One,  called  "  The  Second  Comedia  of 
Celestina,"  in  which  she  is  raised  from  the  dead,  was 
published  in  1530,  by  Feliciano  de  Silva,  the  author  of 
the  old  romance  of  "  Florisel  do  Niquea,"  and  went 
through  four  editions.  Another,  by  Domingo  de  Caste- 
ga,  was  sometimes  added  to  the  successive  reprints  of 
the  original  work  after  1534.  A  third,  by  Gaspar  Go- 
mez de  Toledo,  appeared  in  1537 ;  a  fourth,  ten  years 
later,  by  an  unknown  author,  called  "  The  Tragedy  of 
Policiana,"  in  twenty-nine  acts;  a  fifth,  in  1554,  by  Joan 
Eodrigues  Florian,  in  forty-three  scenes,  called  "The 
Comedia  of  Florinea  " ;  and  a  sixth,  "  The  Selvagia,"  in 
five  acts,  also  in  1554,  by  Alonso  de  Villegas.  In 
1513,  Pedro  de  Urrea,  of  the  same  family  with  the 
translator  of  Ariosto,  rendered  the  first  act  of  the 
original  Celestina  into  good  Castilian  verse,  dedicating 
it  to  his  mother;  and  in  1540,  Juan  Sedeno,  the  trans- 
lator of  Tasso,  performed  a  similar  service  for  the  whole 
of  it.  Tales  and  romances  followed,  somewhat  later, 
in  large  nimibers ;  some,  like  "  The  Ingenious  Helen,** 
and  "The  Cunning  Flora,"  not  without  merit;  while 
others,  like  "The  Eufrosina,"  praised  more  than  it  de- 
serves by  Quevedo,  were  little  regarded  from  the  first* 

^  Sebastian  de  Covarrubias,  Teso-  Litt^ntaTes  Espairnole  et  FnneaiBe, 

ro  do  la  Lcngua  Castellana,  Madrid,  Paris,  1843,  8yo,  ^om.  I.  p.  4*3^;  — 

1671,  fol . ,  ad  verb.  the  Essay  prefixed  to  the  French  tmnt- 

^  Puibusquc,  Hist.  Compar^e  dcs  lation  of  I^Tigne,  Paris,  1841,  19iiio; 

W* 
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At  last,  it  came  upon  the  stage,  for  which  its  origi- 
nal character  had  so  nearly  fitted  it.  Cepeda,  in  1582, 
formed  out  of  it  one  half  of  his   *'  Comedia  Selvage," 


—  Montiano  y  Luyando,  Discurso  so- 
bre  las  Tragedian  Espafiolas,  Madrid, 
1750, 12mo,  p.  9,  and  post,  c.  21.  The 
**Ingeniosa  Helena"  (1613)  and  the 
"Flora  Malsabidilla "  (1623)  are  by 
Salas  Barbadillo,  and  will  be  noticed 
hereafter,  among  the  prose  fictions  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  "  Eufro- 
sina  "  is  by  Ferreira  de  A^'asconcellos, 
a  Portuguese,  and  why,  in  1631,  it 
was  translated  into  Spanish  by  Balles- 
teros  Saavedra  as  if  it  had  been 
anon3rmous,  I  know  not.  It  is  often 
mentioned  as  the  work  of  Lobo,  an- 
other Portuguese,  (Barbosa,  Bib.  Lu- 
sit.,  Tom.  fl.  p.  242,  and  Tom.  FV. 
p.  143,)  and  Quevcdo,  in  his  Preface 
to  the  Spanish  version,  seems  to  have 
been  of  that  opinion  ;  but  this,  too,  is 
not  true.  Lobo  only  prepared,  in 
1613,  an  edition  of  the  Portuguese 
original. 

Of  the  imitations  of  the  Celestina 
mentioned  in  the  text,  two,  perhaps, 
deserve  further  notice. 

The  first  is  the  one  entitled  **  Flori- 
nea,*'  which  was  printed  at  Medina 
del  Campo,  in  1554,  and  which, 
though  certainly  without  the  power 
and  life  of  the  work  it  imitates,  is 
yet  written  in  a  pure  and  good  style. 
The  principal  personage  is  Marcelia, 

—  parcel  witch,  wholly  shameless, — 
going  regularly  to  matins  and  vespers, 
and  talking  religion  and  philosophy, 
while  hor  house  and  life  are  full  of 
whatever  is  most  infamous.  Some 
of  the  scenes  are  as  indecent  as  any 
in  the  Celestina  ;  but  the  story  is  less 
disagreeable,  as  it  ends  with  an  honor- 
able love-match  between  Floriano  and 
Belisea,  the  hero  and  heroine  of  the 
drama,  and  promises  to  give  their 
wedding  in  a  continuation,  which, 
however,  never  appeared.  It  is  lon- 
ger than  its  prototype,  filling  312 
pages  of  black  letter,  closely  printed, 
in  small  quarto  ;  abounds  in  proverbs  ; 
and  contains  occasional  snatches  ojf 
poetry,  which  are  not  in  so  good  taste 
as  the  prose.  Florian,  the  author, 
says,  that,  though  his  work  is  called 


comediay  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  "  huh 
toriador  c6mico,"  a  dramatic  narra- 
tor. 

The  other  is  the  **  Selva^ia,"  by 
Alonso  de  A^iUegas,  published  at  To* 
ledo,  in  1554, 4to,  the  same  year  with 
the  Florinea,  to  which  it  alludes  with 
great  admiration.  Its  story  is  inge- 
nious. Flesinardo,  a  rich  gentleman 
from  Mexico,  falls  in  love  with  Roai- 
ana,  whom  he  has  only  seen  at  a 
window  of  her  father's  houae.  Hia 
friend  Selvago,  who  is  advised  of  this 
circumstance,  watches  the  same  win- 
dow, and  falls  in  love  with  a  lady 
whom  he  supposes  to  be  the  same  that 
had  been  seen  by  Flesinardo.  Much 
trouble  naturally  follows.  But  it  is 
happily  discovered  that  the  lady  is  not 
the  same ;  after  which  —  except  in  the 
episodes  of  the  servants,  the  bully, 
and  the  inferior  lovers  —  every  thing 
goes  on  successfully,  under  the  man- 
agement of  an  unprincipled  counter- 
part of  the  profligate  Celestina,  and 
ends  with  the  marriage  of  the  four 
lovers.  It  is  not  so  long  as  the  Celea- 
tina  or  the  Florinea,  filling  only  sev- 
enty-three leaves  in  quarto,  but  it  is 
an  avowed  imitation  of  both.  Of  the 
genius  that  gives  such  life  and  move- 
ment to  its  principal  prototype  there 
is  little  trace,  nor  has  it  an  equal  pu- 
rity of  style.  But  some  of  its  decla- 
mations, perhaps,  —  though  as  mis- 
placed as  its  pedantry, —  are  not  with- 
out power,  and  some  of  its  dialogue 
is  free  and  natural.  It  claims  every- 
where to  be  very  religious  and  moral, 
but  it  is  any  thing  rather  than  either. 
Of  its  author  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
As  in  every  thing  else  he  imitates  the 
Celestina,  so  he  imitates  it  in  some 
prefatory  acrostic  verses,  from  which 
1  have  spelt  out  the  following  sen- 
tence :  "  Alonso  de  Villegas  Selvago 
compuso  la  Comedia  Selvagia  en  ser- 
vicio  de  su  Sennora  Isabel  de  Barrio- 
nuevo,  siendo  deedadde  veynte  annoe, 
en  Toledo,  su  patria  "  ;  —  a  singular 
offering,  certainly,  to  a  lady-love.  It  is 
divided  into  scenes,  as  well  as  acts. 
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which  is  only  the  four  first  acts  of  the  Celestina,  tllro^vn 
into  easy  verse ;  ^  and  Alfonso  Vaz  de  Velasco,  as  early 
as  1602,  published  a  drama  in  prose,  called  "  The  Jeal- 
ous Man,"  founded  entirely  on  the  Celestina,  whose 
character,  under  the  name  of  Lena,  is  given  with  nearly 
all  its  original  spirit  and  effect.^  How  far  either  the 
play  of  Velasco  or  that  of  Cepeda  succeeded,  we  arc  not 
told ;  but  the  coarseness  and  indecency  of  both  are  so 
great,  that  they  can  hardly  have  been  long  tolerated  by 
the  public,  if  they  were  by  the  Church.  The  essential 
type  of  Celestina,  however,  the  character  as  originally 
conceived  by  Cota  and  Rojas,  was  continued  on  the 
stage  in  such  plays  as  the  "Celestina"  of  Mendoza, 
"  The  Second  Celestina "  of  Agustin  de  Salazar,  and 
"  The  School  of  Celestina  "  by  Salas  Barbadillo,  all  pro- 
duced soon  after  the  year  1600,  as  well  as  in  others  that 
have  been  produced  since.  Even  in  our  own  days,  a 
drama  containing  so  much  of  her  story  as  a  modem 
audience  will  listen  to  has  been  received  with  favor; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  original  tragicomedy  itself 
has  been  thought  worthy  of  being  reprinted  at  Madrid, 
with  various  readings  to  settle  its  text,  and  of  being 
rendered  anew  by  fresh  and  vigorous  translations  into 
the  French  and  the  German.^ 

*  L.  F.  Moratin,  Obras,  Tom.  I.  bio  Dominie  Sampson.    An  edition  of 

Parte  I.  p.  280,  and  post^  Period  E.  it  appeared  at  Milan  in  1602,  proba- 

c*.  28.  bly  preceded  —  as  in  almost  all  cases 

27  The  name  of  this  author  seems  of  Spanish  books  printed  abroad — by 

to  be  somewhat  uncertain,    and   has  an  edition  at  home,  and  certainly  fol- 

Imjcu  piven  in  two  or  three  different  lowed  by  one  at  Barcelona  in  1613. 

ways,  —  Alfonso  Vaz,  Vazquez,  Velas-  *  Custine,  L*Espagne  sous  Ferdi- 

([ucz,  and  Uz  de  Velasco.     I  take  it  nand    VII.,    troisidme    ddit.,    Paris, 

us  it   stands   in   Antonio,  Bib.  Nov.  1838,    8vo,   Tom.    I.   p.  279.      The 

(  Toni.  T.  p.  52).   The  shameless  play  edition  of  Celestina  with  the  various 

itsrif  is  to  be  found  in  Ochoa's  edition  readings   is   that    of   Madrid,    1822, 

of  the   "Orif^cnos  del  Teatro  l*Ispa-  18mo,  by  Leon  Amarita.    The  French 

ilol''    (Paris,   1H3H,  8vo).     Some  of  translation   is  the  one  already  men- 

\\u'  charartcrs  am   well   drawn;   for  tioned, by Germond de Lavigne (Paris, 

instaiic«»,  that  of  Inooencio,  which  re-  1841,  12mo)  ;  and  the  German  trans- 

iiiiiuls  me  oroasionally  of  the  inimita-  lation,   which   is  very-  accurate  and 
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The  influence,  therefore,  of  the  Celestina  seems  not 
yet  at  an  end,  little  as  it  deserves  regard,  except  for  its 
lifelike  exhibition  of  the  most  unworthy  forms  of  hu- 
man  character,  and_  its  singularly  pure,  rich,  and  idib- 
matic  CastiUan  style. 


spirited,  is  by  Edw.  Biilow  (Leipzig", 
1843,  12mo).  Traces  of  it  on  the 
English  sta^e  are  found  as  early  as 
about  1530  (Collier's  History  of  Dram. 
Poetry,  etc.,  London,  1831,  8vo,  Tom. 
n.  p.  408),  and  I  have  a  translation 
of  it  by  James  Mabbe  (London,  1631, 
folio) ,  which,  for  its  idiomatic  English 


style,  deserves  to  be  called  beaatiihl. 
Three  translations  of  it,  in  tho  six- 
teenth century,  into  French,  and  three 
into  Italian,  which  were  frequently 
reprinted,  besides  one  into  Latin,  al- 
ready alluded  to,  and  one  into  German, 
may  be  found  noted  in  Brunet,  Ebert, 
etc. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

Drama  continued. — Juan  dk  la  Enzina. — His  Life  and  Works.  — His 
Representaciones,  and  their  Character.  —  First  Secular  Dramas 
ACTED  IN  Spain.  —  Some  Religious  in  their  Tone,  and  some  not. — 
Gil  Vicente,  a  Portuguese. — His  Spanish  Dramas.  —  Auto  op  Cas- 
sandra.—  Comedia  of  the  Widower.  —  His  Influence  on  the  Span- 
ish Drama. 

The  "  Celestina,"  as  has  been  intimated,  produced 
little  or  no  immediate  effect  on  the  rude  beginnings  of 
the  Spanish  drama;  perhaps  not  so  much  as  the  dia- 
logues of  "  Mingo  Revulgo,"  and  "  Love  and  the  Old 
Man."  But  the  three  taken  together  unquestionably 
lead  us  to  the  true  founder  of  the  secular  theatre  m 


Spain,  ^an  de  la  Enzina,*  who  was  probably  bom  in 
the  village  whose  name  he  bears,  in  1468  or  1469,  and 
was  educated  at  the  neighbouring  University  of  Sala- 
manca,  where  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  enjoy  the  pat- 
ronage of  its  chancellor,  then  one  of  the  rising  &mily 
of  Alva.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  at  court;  and  at 
the  age  of  twenty-five,  we  find  him  in  the  household  of 
Fadrique  de  Toledo,  first  Duke  of  Alva,  to  whom  and  to 
his  duchess  Enzina  addressed  much  of  his  poetry.  In 
1496,  he  published  the  earliest  edition  of  his  works, 
divided  into  four  parts,  which  are  successively  dedicated 
to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  to  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Alva,  to  Prince  John,  and  to  Don  Grarcia  de  Toledo, 
son  of  his  patron. 

1  Ho  spells  his  name  diflforenUy  in    na  in  1496,  EInzina  in  1509  and  olse- 
diferent  editions  of  his  works ;  £nci-    where. 

VOL.  I.  35 
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Somewhat  later,  Enzina  went  to  Borne,  where  he  be- 
came a  priest,  and,  from  his  skill  in  music,  rose  to  be 
head  of  Leo  the  Tenth's  chapel ;  the  highest  honor  the 
world  then  offered  to  his  art.  In  the  course  of  the 
year  1519,  he  made  a  pilgrimage  from  Rome  to  Jerusa- 
lem with  Fadrique  Afan  de  Eibera,  Marquis  of  Tarifa ; 
and  on  his  return,  published,  in  1521,  a  poor  poetical 
account  of  nis  devout  adventures,  accompanied  with 
great  praises  of  the  Marquis,  and  ending  with  an  ex- 
pression of  his  happiness  at  living  in  Rome.*  At  a 
more  advanced  age,  however,  having  received  a  priory 
in  Leon  as  a  reward  for  his  services,  he  returned  to  his 
native  country,  and  died,  in  1534,  at  Salamanca,  in 
whose  cathedral  his  monument  is  probably  still  to  be 
seen.^ 

Of  his  collected  works  six  editions  at  least  were  pub* 
lished  between  1496  and  1616 ;  showing,  that,  for  the 
period  in  which  he  lived,  he  enjoyed  a  remarkable  de- 
gree of  popularity.  They  contain  a  good  deal  of  pleas- 
ant lyrical  poetry,  songs,  and  villandcos^  in  the  old 
popular   Spanish  style;    and  two  or  three  descriptive 


3  There  is  an  edition  of  it  (Madrid, 
1786,  12mo)  filling  a  hundred  pages, 
to  which  is  added  a  summary  of  the 
whole  in  a  ballad  of  eighteen  pages, 
which  may  have  been  intended  for 
popular  recitation.  The  last  is  not, 
perhaps,  the  work  of  Enzina.  A  sim- 
ilar pilgrimage,  partly  devout,  partly 
poetical,  was  made  a  century  later 
by  Pedro  de  Escobar  Cabeza  de  la 
Vaca,  who  published  an  account  of  it 
in  1587,  (12mo,)  at  Valladolid,  in 
twenty-five  cantos  of  blank  verse,  en- 
titled "  Lucero  de  la  Tierra  Santa," 
—  A  Lighthouse  for  the  Holy  Land. 
He  went  and  returned  by  the  way 
of  Egypt,  and  at  Jerusalem  became 
a  knight-templar ;  but  his  account 
of  what  he  saw  and  did,  though  I 
doubt  not  it  is  curious  for  the  hi»> 


tory  of  geography,  is  as  free  from  the 
spirit  of  poetry  as  can  well  be  ima- 
gined. Nearly  the  whole  of  it,  if  not 
broken  into  verses,  might  be  read  as 
pure  and  di^iiified  Castilian  prose, 
and  parts  of  it  would  have  coDsidera- 
ble  merit  as  such. 

3  The  best  life  of  Enzina  is  one  in 
the  ''Allgemeine  Enc^clopedie  der 
Wissenschaften  nnd  Kunste '^Erste 
Section,  Leipzig,  4to,  Tom.  XXXIV. 
pp.  187-189).  It  is  by  Ferdinand 
Wolf,  of  Vienna.  An  early  and  sat- 
isfactory notice  of  Enzina  is  to  be 
found  in  Gonzalez  de  Avila,  '*  Historia 
de  Salamanca,''  (Salamanca,  1606, 
4to,  Lib.  HI.  c.  xxii.,)  where  Enzina 
is  called  "  hijo  desta  patria,"  i.  e.  Sa- 
lamanca. 
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poems,  particularly  "  A  Vision  of  the  Temple  of  Fame 
and  the  Glories  of  Castile,"  in  which  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella receive  great  eulogy  and  are  treated  as  if  they 
were  his  patrons.  But  most  of  his  shorter  poems  were 
slight  contributions  of  his  talent  offered  on  particular 
occasions;  and  by  far  the  most  important  works  he 
has  left  us  are  the  dramatic  compositions  which  fill 
the  fourth  division  of  his  Cancionero. 

These  compositions  are  called  by  Enzina  himself 
"  Representaciones  " ;  and  in  the  edition  of  1496  there 
are  nine  of  them,  while  in  the  last  two  editions  there 
are  eleven,  one  of  which  contains  the  date  of  1498. 
They  are  in  the  nature  of  eclogues,  though  one  of  them, 
it  is  difficult  to  tell  why,  is  called  an  "  Auto";*  and  they 
were  represented  before  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Alva, 
the  Prince  Don  John,  the  Duke  of  Infantado,  and  other 
distinguished  personages  enumerated  in  the  notices  pre- 
fixed to  them.  All  are  in  some  form  of  the  old  Spanish 
verse;  in  all  there  is  singing;  and  in  one  there  is  a 
dance.  They  have,  therefore,  several  of  the  elements  of 
the  proper  secular  Spanish  drama,  whose  origin  we  can 
trace  no  farther  back  by  any  authentic  monument  now 
existing. 

Two  things,  however,  should  be  noted,  when  consid- 
ering these  dramatic  efforts  of  Juan  de  la  Enzina  as 
the  foundation  of  the    Spanish    drama.     The  first  is 

4  "  Auto  del  Repelon,"  or  Aato  and  the  aooount  of  Lope  de  Vega's 

of  the  Brawl,  being  a  quarrel  in  the  drama,  in  the  next  period.)    In  1514, 

market-place  of  Salamanca,  between  Enzina  published,  at  Rome,  a  dra- 

some  students  of  the  University  and  ma  entitled  "  Placida  y  Victorian©," 

.sundry   shepherds.     The   word  auto  which  he  called  kiui  «^^^a,  and  which 

romps  from  the  Latin  actus,  and  was  is  much  praised  by  uie  author  of  the 

applied   to   any    particularly   solemn  "Diilogo  de  las  Lenguas";   but  it 

:icts,  however  different  in  their  nature  was  put  into  the  Lidex  Expurgato- 

and  character,  like  the   autos  sacra-  rius,  1559,  and  occurs  again  in  that 

mentales  of  the   Corpus  Christi  days,  of  1667,  p.  733.     I  believe  no  copy 

and  the  autns  da  fi  of  the  Inquisition,  of  it  is  known  to  be  extant. 
(See  Covamibias,  Tesoro,  ad  Terb.; 
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their  internal  structure_and  essential  character.  They 
are  eclogues  only  in  form  and  name,  not  in  substance 
and  spirit.  Enzina.  whose  poetical  account  of  his  trav- 
els in  Palestine  proves  him  to  have  had  scholarlike 
knowledge,  began  by  translating,  or  rather  paraphrasing, 
the  ten  Eclogues  of  Virgil,  accommodating  some  of 
them  to  events  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
or  to  passages  in  the  fortunes  of  the  house  of  Alva.® 
From  these,  he  easily  passed  to  the  preparation  of 
eclogues  to  be  represented  before  his  patrons  and  their 
courtly  friends.  But,  in  doing  this,  he  was  naturally 
reminded  of  the  religious  exhibitions,  which  had  been 
popular  in  Spain  from  the  time  of  Alfonso  the  Tenth, 
and  had  always  been  given  at  the  great  festivals  of  the 
Church.  Six,  therefore,  of  his  eclogues,  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  ancient  custom,  are,  in  fact,  dialogues  of  the 
simplest  kind,  represented  at  Christmas  and  Easter,  or 
during  Carnival  and  Lent ;  in  one  of  which  the  manger 
at  Bethlehem  is  introduced,  and  in  another  a  sepul- 
cliral  monument,  setting  forth  the  burial  of  the  Saviour, 
while  all  of  them  seem  to  have  been  enacted  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  though  two  certainly  are 
not  very  religious  in  their  tone  and  character. 

The  remaining  five  are  altogether  secular ;  three  of 
them  having  a  sort  of  romantic  story,  the  fourth  in- 
troducing a  shepherd  so  desperate  with  love  that  he 
kills  himself,  and  the  fifth  exhibiting  a  market-day 
farce  and  riot  between  sundry  country  people  and  stu- 
dents, the  materials  for  which  Enzina  may  well  enough 
have  gathered  duriug  his  own  life  at  Sdamanca.  These 
five   eclogues,  therefore,  connect  themselves  with  the 

5  They  may  have  been  represented,  personages  some  of  whom  are  known 
but  I  know  of  no  proof  that  they  were,  to  have  oeen  of  his  audience  on  simi- 
except  this  accommodation  of  them  to    lar  occasions. 
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coming  secular  drama  of  Spain  in  a  manner  not  to  be 
mistaken,  just  as  the  first  six  look  back  towards  the 
old  religious  exhibitions  of  the  country. 

The  other  circumstance  that  should  be  noted  in 
relation  to  them,  as  proof  that  they  constitute  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Spanish  secular  drama,  is,  that  they 
f,  were  really  acted.  Nearly  all  of  them  speak  in  their 
titles  of  this  fact,  mentioning  sometimes  the  personages 
who  were  present,  and  in  more  than  one  instance  allud- 
ing to  Enzina  himself,  as  if  he  had  performed  some  of 
the  parts  in  person.  Kojas,  a  great  authority  in  what- 
ever relates  to  the  theatre,  declares  the  same  thing  ex- 
pressly, coupling  the  fall  of  Granada  and  the  achieve- 
ments of  Columbus  with  the  establishment  of  the  the- 
atre in  Spain  by  Enzina;  events  which,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  his  profession  as  an  actor,  he  seems  to  consider 
of  nearly  equal  importance.®  The  precise  year  when 
this  happened  is  given  by  a  learned  antiquary  of  the 
time  of  Philip  the  Fourth,  who  says,  "In  1492,  compa- 
nies began  to  represent  publicly  in  Castile  plays  by 
Juan  de  la  Enzina."  ^  From  this  year,  then,  the  great 
year  of  the  discovery  of  America,  we  may  safely  date 
tlie  foundation  of  the  Spanish  secular  theatre. 

It  must  not^  however,  be  supposed  that  the  "  Repre- 
'iL'^tationSj"  as  he  calls  them^  of  Juan  de  la  Enzina  have 
imich  dramatic  merit.     On  the  contrary,  they  are  rude 

6  Ajrnstin  de  Roj«as,  A'iage  Entrcte-  the  end  of  his  "  Poblacion  de  Espa- 
nido,  Madrid,  1614,  12mo,  ff.  46,  47.  fia"  (Madrid,  1676,  folio,  f.  250.  b). 
Si)cukin^  of  the  bucolic  dramas  of  En-  Mendez  de  Silva  was  a  learned  dind 
zina,  represented  before  the  Dukes  of  Yoluminous  author.  See  his  Life, 
Alva,  Infantado,  etc.,  he  says  express-  Barbosa,  Bib.  Lusitana,  Tom.  ID.  p. 
ly,  *'  These  were  the  first."  Kojas  649,  where  is  a  sonnet  of  Lope  de  Ve- 
was  not  bom  till  1577,  but  he  was  ga  in  praise  of  the  learning  of  this 
devoted  to  the  theatre  his  whole  life,  very  Catalogo  Real.  The  word 
and  seems  to  have  been  more  familiar  **  publicly,"  however,  seems  only  to 
with  its  history  than  anybody  else  of  refer  to  the  representations  in  the 
liis  time.  houses  of  Enzina's  patrons,  etc.,  as 

7  Rodripo  Mendez  de  Silva,  Cati-  we  shall  see  hereafter. 
logo  Real  GcncaMgico  de  Espafla,  at 

X 
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and  slight.  Some  have  only  two  or  three  interlocutors, 
and  no  pretension  to  a  plot ;  and  none  has  more  than 
six  personages,  nor  any  thing  that  can  be  considered  a 
proper  dramatic  structure.  In  one  of  those  prepared 
for  the  Nativity,  thelour  shepherds  are,  in  feet,  the  fotir 
Evangelists  ; — Saint  John,  at  the  same  time,  shadowing 
forth  the  person  of  the  poet.  He  enters  first,  and  dis- 
courses, in  rather  a  vainglorious  way,  of  himself  as  a 
poet ;  not  forgetting,  however,  to  compliment  the  Duke 
of  Alva,  his  patron,  as  a  person  feared  in  France  and 
in  Portugal,  with  which  countries  the  political  relations 
of  Spain  were  then  unsettled.  Matthew,  who  follows, 
rebukes  John  for  this  vanity,  telling  him  that  ^'  all  his 
works  are  not  worth  two  straws";  to  which  John  replies, 
that,  in  pastorals  and  graver  poetry,  he  defies  competi- 
tion, and  intimates,  that,  in  the  course  of  the  next  May, 
he  shall  publish  what  will  prove  him  to  be  something 
even  more  than  bucolic.  They  both  agree  that  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  are  excellent  masters,  and  Matthew 
wishes  that  he,  too,  were  in  their  service.  At  this  point 
of  the  dialogue,  Luke  and  Mark  come  in,  and,  with 
slight  preface,  announce  the  birth  of  the  Saviour  as  the 
last  news.  All  four  then  talk  upon  that  event  at  large, 
alluding  to  John's  Gospel  as  if  already  known,  and  end 
with  a  determination  to  go  to  Bethlehem,  after  singing 
a  villancico  or  rustic  song,  which  is  much  too  light 
in  its  tone  to  be  religious.®  The  whole  eclogue  is  short, 
and  comprised  in  less  than  forty  rhymed  stanzas  of  nine 
lines  each,  including  a  wild  lyric  at  the  end,  which 


8   Tho    villandcos    long    retained  cico,^*  says  Colmenares,  (Hist,  de  Se- 

a  pastoral  tone  and   something  of  a  govia,  Segovia,   1627,  foL,  p.  558,) 

dramatic  character.     At  the  marriage  and  in   1600,  villanckos  were  again 

of  Philip  IT.,  in  Segovia,  1570,  "  The  performed  by  the  choir,  when  Philip 

youth  of  the  choir,  gayly  dressed  as  III.  visited  tlie  city.     Ibid.,  p.  594. 
shepherds,  danced  and  sang  a  viUan- 
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has  a  chorus  to  every  stanza,  and  is  not  without  the 
spirit  of  poetry.^ 

This  belongs  to  the  class  of  Enzina*s  religious  dramas. 
One,  on  the  other  hand,  which  was  represented  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  Carnival,  during  the  period  then  call- 
ed popularly  at  Salamanca  Antruejo^  seems  rather  to 
savor  of  heathenism,  as  the  festival  itself  did,^^  It  is 
merely  a  rude  dialogue  between  four  shepherds.  It  be- 
gins with  a  description  of  one  of  those  mummings, 
common  at  the  period  when  Enzina  lived,  which,  in  this 
case,  consisted  of  a  mock  battle  in  the  village  between 
Carnival  and  Lent,  ending  with  the  discomfiture  of  Car- 
nival ;  but  the  general  matter  of  the  scene  presented  is 
a  somewhat  free  frolic  of  eating  and  drinking  among 
the  four  shepherds,  ending,  like  the  rest  of  the  ec- 
logues, with  a  villancico^  in  which  Antruejo,  it  is  not 
easy  to  tell  why,  is  treated  as  a  saint." 

Quite  opposite  to  both  of  the  pieces  already  noticed  is 
the  lleprescntation  for  Good  Friday,  between  two  her- 
mits. Saint  Veronica,  and  an  angel.  It  opens  with  the 
meeting  and  salutation  of  the  two  hermits,  the  elder  of 

9  This  is  the  eclogue  beginning  vincialism,  an  admitted  word.    Villa- 

^^Dios  salva  aca  buena  gcntc,"  etc.,  lobos,  about  1520,   in  his  amusing 

and  is  on  fol.  103  of  the  "  Cancionero  *'  Dialogue  between  the  Duke  and  the 

de  Todas  las  Obras  de  Juan  de  la  En-  Doctor,"  says,  "  Y  el  dia  de  Antrue- 

cina ;  iinpreso  en  Salamanca,  a  veinte  jo,"  etc.  (Obras,  Carago^a,  1544,  folio, 

diaa  dol  Mes  do  Junio  de  M.CCCC.  f.  35) ;  and  the  Academy^s  dictionary 

E  XCVI.  afios  "  (116  leaves,  folio),  has  it,  and  defines  it  to  be  "  the  three 

It  was  represented  before  the  Duke  last  days  of  Carnival." 
and  Duchess  of  Alva,  while  they  were        ^^  Ine  "  Antruejo  "  eclogue  begins 

in  the  chapel  for  matins  on  Christmas  "  Carnal   fuera !    Carnal   mera!  "  — 

morning  ;  and  the  next  eclogue,  be-  **  Away,  Carnival !  away,  Carnival !  ** 

jrinning  "  Dios  mantenjra,  Dios  man-  — and  recalls  the  old  ballad,  "  Afue- 

tenrra,"  was  represented  in  the  same  ra,  afuera,  Rodrigo  !  "    It  is  found  at 

place,  at  vespers,  the  same  day.  f.  85  of  the  edition  of  1509,  and  is 

i<*  "  This  word,"  says  Covarruvias,  preceded  by  another  "  Antruejo  "  ec- 

in  his   Tesoro,   "  is    usod    in   Sala-  logue,  represented  the  same  day  be- 

manca,  and  m«^ans  Carnival.     In  the  fore  the  Duke  and  Duchess,  beginning 

villajres,  they  call  it  Antniydo;  it  is  "O  triste  de  mi  cuytado,"    (f.  83,) 

certain   days    brfore    Lent and  ending  with  a  villancico  full  of 

They  savor  a  little  of  heathenism."  hopes  of  a  peace  with  France. 
Later,  Antruejo  became,  from  a  pro- 
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whom,  as  they  walk  along,  tells  the  younger,  with  great 
grief,  that  the  Saviour  has  been  crucified  that  very  day, 
and  agrees  with  him  to  visit  the  sepulchre.  In  the 
midst  of  their  talk.  Saint  Veronica  joins  them,  and  gives 
an  account  of  the  crucifixion,  not  without  touches  of  a 
simple  pathos ;  showing,  at  the  same  time,  the  napkin 
on  which  the  portrait  of  the  Saviour  had  been  miracu- 
lously impressed,  as  she  wiped  from  his  face  the  sweat 
of  his  agony.  Arrived  at  the  sepulchre,  —  which  was 
some  kind  of  a  monument  for  the  Corpus  Christi  in  the 
Duke  of  Alva's  chapel,  where  the  representation  took 
place,  —  they  kneel;  an  angel  whom  they  find  there 
explains  to  them  the  mystery  of  the  Saviour's  death ; 
and  then,  in  a  mllancico  in  which  all  join,  they  praise 
God,  and  take  comfort  with  the  promise  of  the  resur- 
rection.^^ 

But  the  nearest  approach  to  a  dramatic  composition 
made  by  Juan  de  la  Enzina  is  to  be  found  in  two  ec- 
logues between  "  The  Esquire  that  turns  Shepherd,"  and 
"  The  Shepherds  that  turn  Courtiers  "  ;  both  of  which 
should  be  taken  together  and  examined  as  one  whole,- 
though,  in  his  simplicity,  the  poet  makes  them  separate 
and  independent  of  each  other.  ^^  In  the  first,  a  shep- 
herdess, who  is  a  coquette,  shows  herself  well  disposed 
to  receive  Mingo,  one  of  the  shepherds,  for  her  lover,  till 
a  certain  gay  esquire  presents  himself,  whom,  after  a  fidr 
discussion,  she  prefers  to  accept,  on  condition  he  will 
turn  shepherd ;  —  an  unceremonious  transformation, 
with  which,  and   the  customary  villancico^    the  piece 

13  It  begins  "Deo  gracias,  padre  represented  in  succession,  with  a  pause 

onrado !  "  and  is  at  f.  80  of  the  edition  between,  like  that  between  the  acts  of 

of  1509.  a  modem  play,  in  which  Enzina  pre- 

13  Those    are    the    two  eclogues,  scntod   a  copy  of  his  Works  to  the 

**Pascuala,Diostemantenga!"(^-86,)  Duke  and  Duchess,  and   promised  to 

and  "  Ha,  Mingo,  quedaste  atras  "  (f.  write  no  more  poetry  unless  they  or- 

88).    They  were,  I  have  little  doubt,  dered  him  to  do  it. 
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concludes.  The  second  eclogue,  however,  at  its  open- 
ing, shows  the  esquire  already  tired  of  his  pastoral  life, 
and  busy  in  persuading  all  the  shepherds,  somewhat  in 
the  tone  of  Touchstone  in  "  As  you  like  it,"  to  go  to 
court,  and  become  courtly.  In  the  dialogue  that  fol- 
lows, an  opportunity  occurs,  which  is  not  neglected,  for 
a  satire  on  court  manners,  and  for  natural  and  graceful 
praise  of  life  in  the  country.  But  the  esquire  carries 
his  point.  They  change  their  dresses,  and  set  forth 
fifayly  upon  their  adventures,  singing,  by  way  of  finale, 
a  spirited  villancico  in  honor  of  the  power  of  Love,  that 
c^an  thus  transform  shepherds  to  courtiers,  and  courtiers 
to  shepherds. 

Tlie  most  poetical  passage  in  the  two  eclogues  is  one 
in  which  Mingo,  the  best  of  the  shepherds,  still  unper- 
suaded  to  give  up  his  accustomed  happy  life  in  the 
country,  describes  its  cheerful  pleasures  and  resources, 
with  more  of  natural  feeling,  and  more  of  a  pastoral 
air,  than  are  found  anywhere  else  in  these  singular 
dialogues. 

But  look  ye,  Gil,  at  morning  dawn. 

How  fresh  and  fragrant  are  the  fields  ; 

And  then  what  savory  coolness  yields 
The  cabin's  shade  upon  the  lawn. 

And  he  that  knows  what  't  is  to  rest 

Amidst  his  flocks  the  livelong  night. 

Sure  he  can  never  find  delight 
In  courts,  by  courtly  ways  oppressed. 
O,  what  a  pleasure  H  is  to  lft?ar 

The  cricket's  cheerful,  piercing  cry ! 

And  who  can  tell  the  melody 
His  pipe  afibrds  the  shepheid^s  ear  ? 

Thou  know'st  what  lu^cury  't  is  to  drink, 
As  shepherds  do,  when  worn  with  heat, 
From  the  still  fount,  its  waters  sweet, 

With  lips  that  gently  touch  their  brink ; 
VOL.    I.  36  X* 
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Or  else,  where,  hurrying  on,  they  rush 

And  frolic  down  their  pebbly  bed, 

O,  what  delight  to  stoop  the  head, 
And  drink  from  out  their  merry  gush !  ^^ 

Both  pieces,  like  the  preceding  translation,  are  in 
double  redondillas  forming  octave  stanzas  of  eight^syl- 
lable  verses;  and  as  the  two  together  contain  about 
four  hundred  and  fifty  lines,  their  amount  is  sufficient 
to  show  the  direction  Enzina's  talent  naturally  took,  as 
well  as  the  height  to  which  it  rose. 

Enzina,  however,  is  to  be  regarded  not  only  as  the 
founder  of  the  Spanish  theatre,  but  as  the  founder  of 
the  Portuguese,  whose  first  attempts  were  so  completely 
imitated  from  his,  and  had  in  their  turn  so  considerable 
an  effect  on  the  Spanish  stage,  that  they  necessarily  be- 
come a  part  of  its  history.  These  attempts  were  made 
_by_Gil  y.icente,  a  gentleman  of  good  family,  who  was 


bred  to  the  law,  but  left  that  profession  early  and  devot- 
ed himself  to  dramatic  compositions,  chiefly  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  the  families  of  Manuel  the  Great  and 
John  the  Third.  Wlien  he  was  bom  is  not  known,  but 
he  died  in  1557.  As  a  writer  jfor  the  stage  he^floaiish- 
ed  from  1502  to  1536/^  and  produced,  in  all,  fortv-two 
pieces,  arranged  as  works  of^evotion,  comedies,  tragi- 

14  There  is  such  a  Doric  simplicity  Yawbesquogoasienie 

in  this  passage,  with  its  antiquated,  EnttSS^gSm'lSJio, 

and  yet  rich,  words,  that  I  transcribe  Do  bruzaa,  agua  en  la  fiienie, 

it  as  a  specimen  of  description  very  ""  pJr'iP^LSjS'^SlS^do, 

remarkable  for  its  age  :  —  Que  se  va  lodo  riendo ; 

Oh !  que  prazer  tan  valiente  ? 

Cal.i,  Gil,  que  la.s  niananaa,  Ed.  1509,  f.  90. 

Ell  el  cainpo  hay  gran  frescor,  -tm    -n     •,              t*-.  ^• 

Y  lione  inuy  c,vxn  satior  ^5  Barbosa,    Biblioteca    Lusitaoa, 

La  sombra  dc  las  cabanas.  ^om.  II.  pp.  383,  etC.      Thc  dates  of 

Qiiien  es  duchodo  dnmiir  1502  and  1536  are  from  the  prefatory 

Con  oi  gaiiado  do  noche,  notices,  by  tho  son  of  Vicente,  to  the 

Ei^pSi'a^ir^o'vMr.  '"^  firet  of  his  works,  in  the  "  Obras  do 

Oh !  que  gasajo  es  oir  Devogao,   and   to  the   "  Floresta  dc 

?eT."icM™"aS!nSl^;  Engauos,"  which  was  the  latest  of 

No  hay  quien  lo  pueda  decir  I  tnem. 
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comedies,  and  farces ;  but  most  of  them,  whatever  be 
their  names,  are  in  fact  short,  lively  dramas,  or  re- 
ligious pastorals.  Taken  together,  they  are  better  than 
any  thing  else  in  Portuguese  dramatic  literature. 

The  first  thing,  however,  that  strikes  us  in  relation 
to  them  is,  that  their  air  is  so  Spanish,  and  that '^  so 
many  of  them  are  written  in  the  Spanish  language.  Of 
the  whole  number,  ten  are  in  Castilian,  fifteen  partly  or 
chiefly  so,  and  seventeen  entirely  in  Portuguese.  Why 
this  is  the  case,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine.  The  lan- 
guages are,  no  doubt,  very  nearly  akin  to  each  other ; 
and  the  writers  of  each  nation,  but  especially  those  of 
Portugal,  have  not  unfrequently  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  use  of  both.  But  the  Portuguese  have 
never,  at  any  period,  admitted  their  language  to  be  less 
rich  or  less  fitted  for  all  kinds  of  composition  than  that 
of  their  prouder  rivals.  Perhaps,  therefore,  in  the  case 
of  Vicente,  it  was,  that  the  courts  of  the  two  countries 
had  been  lately  much  connected  by  intermarriages ;  that 
King  Manuel  had  been  accustomed  to  have  Castilians 
about  his  person  to  amuse  him;**  that  the  queen 
was  a  Spaniard ;  *''  or  that,  in  language  as  in  other 
things,  he  found  it  convenient  thus  to  follow  the  leading 
of  his  master,  Juan  de  la  Enzina ;  —  but,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  cause,  it  is  certain  that  Vicente,  though 
he  was  bom  and  lived  in  Portugal,  is  to  be  numbered 
among  Spanish  authors  as  well  as  among  Portuguese. 

J8  Damiao  de  Goes,  Cr6nica  de  D.  Ta«chenlrach,  1840,  p.  341,)  that  Vi- 

Manocl,  Lisboa,  1749,  fol..  Parte  IV.  cente  used  Spanish  in  his  Pastorals  as 

c.  &I,  p.  595.     ^'Trazia  continuada-  a  low,  Tulgar  language.    Besides,  if 

mentc  na  sua  Corte  choquarrciros  Cas-  it  was  so  regarded,  why  did  Camoens 

tfllnnos. ' '  and  Saa  de  Miranda,  —  two  of  the  four 

17  Married  in  1500.  (Ibid.,  Parte  I.  ^reat  poets  of  Portu£[al, —  to  say  noth- 

c.  40.)     As  80  many   of  Vicente's  ing  of  a  multitude  of  other  proud  Por- 

Spanish  Tcrscs  were  made  to  please  tugueso,  write  occasionally  in  Span- 

the  S])ani8h  queens,  I  cannot  a^rroe  ish? 
with  Happ,  (Prulh's  Literarhistonsch 
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His  earliest  eflfort  was  made  in  1502,  on  occasion  of 
the  birth  of  Prince  John,  afterwards  John  the  Third.  *^ 
It  is  a  monologue  in  Spanish,  a  little  more  than  a  hun- 
dred lines  long,  spoken  before  the  king,  the  king's 
mother,  and  the  Duchess  of  Braganza,  probably  by  Vi- 
cente himself,  in  the  person  of  a  herdsman,  who  enters 
the  royal  chambers,  and,  after  addressing  the  queen 
mother,  is  followed  by  a  number  of  shepherds,  bringing 
presents  to  the  new-bom  prince.  The  poetry  is  simple, 
fresh,  and  spirited,  and  expresses  the  feelings  of  wonder 
and  admiration  that  would  naturally  rise  in  the  mind 
of  such  a  rustic,  on  first  entering  a  royal  residence. 
Regarded  as  a  courtly  compliment,  the  attempt  succeed- 
ed. In  a  modest  notice,  attached  to  it  by  the  son  of 
Vicente,  we  are  told,  that,  being  the  first  of  his  father's 
compositions,  and  the  first  dramatic  representation  ever 
made  in  Portugal,  it  pleased  the  queen  mother  so  much, 
as  to  lead  her  to  ask  its  author  to  repeat  it  at  Christ- 
mas, adapting  it  to  the  birth  of  the  Saviour. 

Vicente,  however,  imderstood  that  the  queen  desired 
to  have  such  an  entertainment  as  she  had  been  accus- 


es The  younpcstson  of  Vicente  pub-  We  therefore  owe  much  to  two  Por- 
lishcd  his  father's  Works  at  Lisbon,  tu^ese  gentlemen,  J.  V.  Barreto 
in  folio,  in  1562,  of  which  a  reprint  in  Feio  and  J.  G.  Monteiro,  who  pub- 
quarto  appeared  there  in  1586,  much dis-  lished  an  excellent  edition  of  Vicente's 
fibred  by  the  Inquisition.  But  these  W'orks  at  Hamburg,  1834,  in  three 
arc  among  the  rarest  and  most  curi-  volumes,  Svo,  using  chiefly  the  Got- 
ous  books  in  modern  literature,  and  tingen  copy.  In  this  edition  (Vol.  I.  p. 
I  remember  to  have  seen  hardly  five  1)  occurs  the  monologue  spoken  of  in 
copies,  one  of  which  was  in  the  li-  the  text,  placed  first,  as  tha  son  says, 
brary  at  Gcittingen,  and  another  in  the  "  por  serii  primeira  coisa,  que  o  autor 
public  library  at  Lisbon,  the  first  in  fez,  e  que  em  Portugal  se  representau.^^ 
folio,  and  the  last  in  quarto.  Indeed,  He  says,  the  representation  took  place 
so  rare  had  the  Works  of  Vicente  be-  on  the  second  night  after  the  birth  of 
come,  that  Moratin,  to  whom  it  was  the  prince,  and,  this  being  so  exactly 
very  important  to  see  a  copy  of  them,  stated,  we  know  that  the  first  secular 
and  who  knew  whatever  was  to  be  dramatic  exhibition  in  Portugal  took 
lound  at  Madrid  and  Paris,  in  both  place  June  8,  1502,  John  HI.  having 
wliich  places  he  lived  long,  never  saw  been  born  on  tlie  6th.  Cr6nica  de  D. 
one,  iLS  is  plain  from  No.  49  of  his  Manoel,  Parte  I.  c.  62. 
•C'atalogo   do   Piczas  Dramaticas.'' 
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tomed  to  enjoy  at  the  court  of  Castile,  when  John  de  la 
Enzina  brought  his  contributions  to  the  Christmas  fes- 
tivities. He  therefore  prepared  for  Christmas  morning 
what  he  called  an  "  Auto  Pastoril,"  or  Pastoral  Act ; 
—  a  dialogue  in  which  four  shepherds  with  Luke  and 
Matthew  are  the  interlocutors,  and  in  which  not  only 
the  eclogue  forms  of  Enzina  are  used,  and  the  man- 
ger of  Bethlehem  is  introduced,  just  as  that  poet  had 
introduced  it,  but  in  which  his  verses  are  freely  imitat- 
ed. This  eflfort,  too,  pleased  the  queen,  and  again,  on 
the  authority  of  his  son,  we  are  told  she  asked  Vicente 
for  another  composition,  to  be  represented  on  Twelfth 
Night,  1503.  Her  request  was  not  one  to  be  slighted ; 
and  in  the  same  way  four  other  pastorals  followed  for 
similar  devout  occasions,  making,  when  taken  together, 
six ;  all  of  which  being  in  Spanish,  and  all  religious 
pastorals,  represented  with  singing  and  dancing  before 
King  Manuel,  his  queen,  and  other  distinguished  per- 
sonages, they  are  to  be  regarded  throughout  as  imita- 
tions of  Juan  de  la  Enzina's  eclogues.*^ 

Of  these  six  pieces,  three  of  which,  we  know,  were 
written  in  1502  and  1503,  and  the  rest,  probably,  soon 
afterwards,  the  most  curious  and  characteristic  is  the 
one  called  "  The  Auto  of  the  Sibyl  Cassandra,"  which 
was  represented  in  the  rich  old  monastery  of  Enxobre- 
gas,  on  a  Christmas  morning,  before  the  queen  mother. 
It  is  an  eclogue  in  Spanish,  above  eight  hundred  lines 

19  The  imitation  of  Enzina's  poetry  |  ^^ome  aingularmeQte 

by  Vicente  is  noticed  by  the  Hamburg  DSiK^KSS^te. 

editors.    (Vol.  I.  Ensaio,  p.  xxxviii.)  De  mu7  novas  inren^^u, 

Indeed,  it  is  quite  too  obvious  to  be  i.f*'S?o^nI?iiyjS"'^*' 

,     ',     ,         1  •     1-  .•     ^1         1          1  Ule  101 0 que  inventou 

overlooked,  and  is  distinctly  acknowl-  btocaeouaou 

ed'Tcd  by  one  of  his  contemporaries,  Off  mais  gra^a  e  mala  doirina ; 

Garcia  de  Resende,  the  collector  of  o^^JiuZ'onco^''^ 

the  Portuguese  (^ancioneiro  of   1517,  Miacellanla  e  Variedade  de  Hiftoriaa,  at  the 

wlio  says,  in  some  rambling  verses  on  f^^  Reaendo's  Crtnica  de  Joao  II.,  1622,  foUo, 
things  that  had  happened  in  his  time, — 
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long,  and  is  written  in  the  stanzas  most  used  by  Enzina, 
Cassandra,  the  heroine,  devoted  to  a  pastoral  lifi^,  yet 
supposed  to  be  a  sort  of  lay  prophetess  who  has  had 
intimations  of  the  approaching  birth  of  the  Saviour, 
enters  at  once  on  ,the  scene,  where  she  remains  to  the 
end,  the  central  point,  round  which  the  other  seven  per- 
sonages are  not  inartificially  grouped  She  has  hardly 
avowed  her  resolution  not  to  be  married,  when  Solomon 
appears  making  love  to  her,  and  telling  her,  with  great 
simplicity,  that  he  has  arranged  every  thing  with  her 
aunts,  to  marry  her  in  three  days.  Cassandra,  nothing 
daimted  at  the  annunciation,  persists  in  the  purpose  of 
celibacy ;  and  he,  in  consequence,  goes  out  to  summon 
these  aunts  to  his  assistance.  Diiring  his  absence,  she 
sings  the  following  song :  — 

They  say,  "  'T  is  time,  go,  marry !  go !  " 
But  I  '11  no  hoBband !  not  I !  no ! 
For  I  woald  lire  all  carelessly, 
Amidst  these  hills,  a  maiden  firee, 
And  never  ask,  nor  anxious  be, 

Of  wedded  weal  or  woe. 
Yet  still  they  say,  "  Go,  marry !  go !  " 
But  I  '11  no  husband !  not  I !  no ! 

So,  mother,  think  not  I  shall  wed. 
And  through  a  tiresome  life  be  led. 
Or  use,  in  folly's  ways  instead. 

What  grace  the  heavens  bestow. 
Yet  still  they  say,  "  Go,  marry  !  go !  " 
But  I  '11  no  husband !  not  I !  no  ! 

The  man  has  not  been  bom,  I  ween, 
Who  as  my  husband  shall  be  seen  ; 
And  since  what  frequent  tricks  have  been 

Undoubtingly  I  know. 
In  vain  they  say,  "  Go,  marry !  go !  '* 
For  I  '11  no  husband  !  not  I !  no !  » 

20      Dicen  que  roe  case  70 ;  Mas  quiero  ririr  segnra 

No  quiero  marido,  no  i  Nesta  sierra  4  mi  soliura, 
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The  aunts,  named  Cimeria,  Peresica,  and  Enitea,  who 
are,  in  fact,  the  Cumaean,  Persian,  and  Erj^thrsean  Sibyls, 
now  come  in  with  King  Solomon  and  endeavour  to  per- 
suade Cassandra  to  consent  to  his  love;  setting  forth 
his  merits  and  pretensions,  his  good  looks,  his  good 
temper,  and  his  good  estate.  But,  as  they  do  not  suc- 
ceed, Solomon,  in  despair,  goes  for  her  three  uncles, 
Moses,  Abraham,  and  Isaiah,  with  whom  he  instantly 
returns,  all  four  dancing  a  sort  of  mad  dance  as  they 
enter,  and  singing,  — 

She  is  wild !     She  is  wild ! 
Who  shall  speak  to  the  child? 

On  the  hills  pass  her  hours. 
As  a  shepherdess  free ; 

She  is  fair  as  the  flowers, 
She  is  wild  as  the  sea ! 
She  is  wild  !     She  is  wild ! 
Who  shall  speak  to  the  diild  ?  *^ 

The  three  uncles  first  endeavour  to  bribe  their  niece 
into  a  more  teachable  temper ;  but,  foiling  in  that,  Mo- 
ses undertakes  to  show  her,  from  his  own  history  of  the 
creation,  that  marriage  is  an  honorable  sacrament  and 
that  she  ought  to  enter  into  it.  Cassandra  replies,  and, 
in  the  course  of  a  rather  jesting  discussion  with  Abra- 
ham about  good-tempered  husbands,  intimates  that  she 
is  aware  the  Saviour  is  soon  to  be  bom  of  a  virgin ;  an 

Que  no  estar  en  ventura  21  Tns  Sdonio,  Eniaa,  e  Mojrses,  e  Abm- 

Si  casar^  bien  6  no.  bto  cantiindo  todos  quatio  de  folia  A  canti^ 

Picen  quo  me  case  yo ;  aegulnte :  — 
No  quiero  marido,  no ! 

QiMH&on  ifU  h  ntSa  I 

Madre,  no  serA  casada,  A7  DkM,  quian  le  hablariaf 
Por  no  rer  rida  cansada, 

O  quizi  mal  empleada  En  la  •lem  anda  la  niSa 


La  gracia  que  Dios  me  did.  Sa  ganado  A  npaitar ; 

Dicen  que  me  case  yo ;  HermoM  eovno  las  floras, 

No  quiero  marido,  do  f  Safiosa  coroo  la  mar. 

Sanosacomo  la  mar 

No  seri  ni  es  nacido  EaU  la  nina : 

Tal  para  ser  mi  marido ;  Aj  Dloa,  qoien  le  hablaria  f 
Y  pues  que  tenco  sabido  Vicante,  Obns,  Tcnn.  I.  p.  46. 

Sue  la  flor  yo  me  la  m6, 
icen  que  me  case  yo: 
No  quiero  marido,  no  i 
Oil  Vicenta,  Otxas,  UambuTfo,  1691,  8to, 
Tom.  I.  p.  42: 
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augury  which  the  three  Sibyls,  her  aunts,  prophetical- 
ly confirm,  anS  to  which  Cassandra  then  adds  that  she 
herself  has  hopes  to  be  this  Saviour's  mother,  Th(» 
uncles,  shocked  at  the  intimation,  treat  her  as  a  crazed 
woman,  and  a  theological  and  mystical  discussion  fol- 
lows, which  is  carried  on  by  all  present,  till  a  curtain  is 
suddenly  withdrawn,  and  the  manger  of  Bethlehem  and 
the  child  are  discovered,  with  four  angels,  who  sing  a 
hymn  in  honor  of  his  birth.  The  rest  of  the  drama  is 
taken  up  with  devotions  suited  to  the  occasion,  and  it 
ends  ^vith  the  following  graceful  cancion  to  the  Ma- 
donna, simg  and  danced  by  the  author,  as  well  as  the 
other  performers:  — 

The  maid  is  gracious  all  and  fair ; 
How  beautiful  beyond  compaie ! 

Say,  sailor  bold  and  free, 
That  dwell'st  upon  the  sea, 
If  ships  or  sail  or  star 
So  winning  are. 

And  say,  thou  gallant  knight, 
That  donn'st  thine  armour  bright. 
If  steed  or  arms  or  war 
So  winning  are. 

And  say,  thou  shepherd  hind. 
That  bravest  storm  and  wind, 
K  flocks  or  vales  or  hill  afar 
So  winning  are.*^ 

And  so  ends  this   incongruous  drama  ;^  a  strange 

22     Muy  gracioea  et  la  doncella :  Digat  t6,  el  pastorcico, 

Como  es  bella  y  hermosa !  Que  el  gaoadico  guardaa, 

Si  el  ganado  6  las  ralles  6  la  aierra 
Digas  tu,  el  marinero,  Es  tan  beUa. 

Que  en  las  nares  Tiriaa,  Vicente,  Obna,  Tom.  L  p.  61 . 

Si  la  nave  6  la  rela  6  la  eatrella 

^'*"^"*-  83  It  is  in  the  Hamburg  edition 

Diras  tu,  el  cabaiiero,  (Tom.  I.  pp.  36  -62) ;  but  though  it 

Quo  Uis  armaa  vesiiaa,  properly  ends,  Bs  has  been  said,  with 

Si  el  caballo  6  las  annas  6  la  guerra  f*"1^  *J  »  «v '        :. 

Esun  bella.  the  song  to  the  Madonna,  there  is 
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union  of  the  spirit  of  an  ancient  mystery  and  of  a  mod- 
cm  vaudeville^  but  not  without  poetry,  and  not  more 
incongruous  or  more  indecorous  than  the  similar  dramas 
which,  at  the  same  period,  and  in  other  countries,  found 
a  place  in  the  princely  halls  of  the  most  cultivated,  and 
were  listened  to  with  edification  in  monasteries  and 
cathedrals  by  the  most  religious. 

Vicente,  however,  did  not  stop  here.  He  took  coun- 
sel of  his  success,  and  wrote  dramas  which,  without 
skill  in  the  construction  of  their  plots,  and  without  any 
idea  of  conforming  to  rules  of  propriety  or  taste,  are  yet 
quite  in  advance  of  what  was  known  on  the  Spanish  or 
Portuguese  theatre  at  the  time.  Such  is  the  "C!ome- 
dia,"  as  it  is  called,  of  "  The  Widower,"  —  O  Viudo,— 
which  was  acted  before  the  court  in  1514.**  It  opens 
with  the  grief  of  the  widower,  a  merchant  of  Burgos, 
on  the  loss  of  an  affectionate  and  faithful  wife,  for 
which  he  is  consoled,  first  by  a  friar,  who  uses  religious 
considerations,  and  afterwards  by  a  gossiping  neigh- 
bour, who,  being  married  to  a  shrew,  assures  his  friend, 
that,  after  all,  it  is  not  probable  his  loss  is  very  great. 

afterwards,  by  way  of  £7ii'oi,  the  fol-  Tothe field f  To il» field ! 

lowing  viiafic^:te,    {'' por   despedida   6  Sieto^?efiS[itodcle« 

vihncete  setO^irUe,^'')  which  is  curious  Come  to  help  ua  and  shield, 

as  showing'  how  the  theatre  was,  from  To  the  field !   To  the  field ! 

the  first,  made  to  serve  for  immediate  a  U  guem, 
rxcittMTient    and    political    purposes ; 
since  the  vilancite  is  evidently  intend- 

«*d  to  stir  up  the  noble  company  pres-  Ahtguenal 

...nt  to  some  warlike    entorpri»e    in  viSSl.^.rJlSliS!"'" 

which  their   services   were    wanted  ,  pion  j  bomlm  apeliduido 

probably  against  the  Moors  of  Africa,  En  ■ocorro  de  las  gentes. 

as  King  ^lanoel  had  no  other  wars.  CahaUerof^ISradoa : 

Pues  k»  angelea  saipvdot 

To  the  field!    To  the  field  !  ^  "TlTme?!? ''""*" 

5L%S^^?e'=;tslcie,  VlceSe>rBS.Tom.l.p  62. 

To"tCfidd  f  "to  iheliili !  A  similar  tone  is  more  fully  heard  in 

the  spirited  little  drama  entitled  "  The 
With  armour  all  bright.  Exhortation  to  War,"  performed  1513. 

They  speed  down  their  road,  94   Qbras,  HamburgO,    1834,    8vO, 

On  man  call,  on  Ood,  ,_,         tt  uo      * 

To  succour  the  right.  lom.  11.  pp.  oo,  CtC. 

VOL.    I.  37  Y 


Caballeios  esforxados ; 
Pues  los  angeles  sagrados 
A  soconro  son  en  tierra. 
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The  two  daughters  of  the  disconsolate  widower,  how- 
ever, join  earnestly  with  their  father  in  his  mourning ; 
but  their  sorrows  are  mitigated  by  the  appearance  of  a 
noble  lover  who  conceals  himself  in  the  disguise  of  a 
herdsman,  in  order  to  be  able  to  approach  them.  His 
love  is  very  sincere  and  loyal ;  but,  unhappily,  he  loves 
them  both,  and  hardly  addresses  either  separately.  His 
trouble  is  much  increased  and  brought  to  a  crisis  by  the 
father,  who  comes  in  and  annoimces  that  one  of  his 
daughters  is  to  be  married  immediately,  and  the  other 
probably  in  the  course  of  a  week.  In  his  despair,  the 
noble  lover  calls  on  death ;  but  insists,  that,  as  long  as 
he  lives,  he  will  continue  to  serve  them  both  faithfully 
and  truly.  At  this  juncture,  and  without  any  warning, 
as  it  is  impossible  that  he  should  marry  both,  he  pro- 
poses to  the  two  ladies  to  draw  lots  for  him ;  a  proposi- 
tion which  they  modify  by  begging  the  Prince  John^ 
then  a  child  twelve  years  old  and  among  the  audience, 
to  make  a  decision  on  their  behalf  The  prince  de- 
cides in  favor  of  the  elder,  which  seems  to  threaten 
new  anxieties  and  troubles,  till  a  brother  of  the  dis- 
guised lover  appears  and  consents  to  marry  the  remain- 
ing lady.  Their  father,  at  first  disconcerted,  soon  glad- 
ly accedes  to  the  double  arrangement,  and  the  drama 
ends  with  the  two  weddings  and  the  exhortations  of 
the  priest  who  performs  the  ceremony. 

This,  indeed,  is  not  a  plot,  but  it  is  an  approach  to 
one.  The  "Rubena,"  acted  in  1521,  comes  still  near- 
er,'^'* and  so  do  "  Don  Duardos,"  foimded  on  the  romance 
of  "  Palmerin,"  and  "  Amadis  of  Gaul,"  ^  founded  on  the 


25  The  "  Rubena  '^  is  the  first  of  those  prohibited  in  the  Index  Expur- 
the  plays  called,  —  it  is  difficult  to  tell  gatorius  of  1667,  (p.  464,)  — a  pro- 
why, —  by  Vicente  or  his  editor,  Co-  hibition  renewed  down  to  1790. 
mrdias ;    and    is    partly   in    Spanish,  *  These  two  long  plays,  wholly  in 
partly  in   Portuguese.     It  is  among  Spanish,  are  the  first  two  of  those  an- 
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romance  of  the  same  name,  both  of  which  bring  a  large 
number  of  personages  on  the  stage,  and,  if  they  have 
not  a  proper  dramatic  action,  yet  give,  in  much  of  their 
structure,  intimations  of  the  Spanish  heroic  drama,  as 
it  was  arranged  half  a  century  later.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  "  Templo  d'  Apollo,"  ^  acted  in  1526,  in  honor 
of  the  marriage  of  the  Portuguese  princess  to  the  Em- 
peror Charles  the  Fifth,  belongs  to  the  same  class  with 
the  allegorical  plays  subsequently  produced  in  Spain; 
the  three  Autos  on  the  three  ships  that  carried  souls  to 
Hell,  Purgatory,  and  Heaven,  evidently  gave  Lope  de 
Vega  the  idea  and  some  of  the  materials  for  one  of  his 
early  moral  plays ;  ®  and  the  Auto  in  which  Faith  ex- 
plains to  the  shepherds  the  origin  and  mysteries  of 
Christianity®  might,  with  slight  alterations,  have  served 


noonced  as  '^  Tragicomedias  "  in  Book 
ni.  of  the  Works  of  Vicente.  No  rea- 
son that  I  know  of  can  he  given  for 
this  precise  arrangement  and  name. 

27  This,  too,  is  one  of  the  "  Tragi- 
comedias,*' and  is  chiefly,  but  not 
wholly,  in  Spanish. 

38  The  first  of  these  three  Autos, 
the  "  Barca  do  Inferno,"  was  repre- 
sented, in  1517,  before  the  queen, 
Maria  of  Castile,  in  her  sick-charaber, 
when  she  was  suffering  under  the 
dreadful  disease  of  which  she  soon 
afterwards  died.  Like  the  *'  Barca  do 
Purgatorio,''  (1518,)  it  is  in  Portu- 
guese, but  the  remaining  Auto,  the 
**  Barca  da  Gloria,"  (1519,)  is  in 
Spanish.  The  last  two  were  repre- 
sented in  the  royal  chapel.  The  moral 
play  of  Lope  de  Vega  which  was  sug- 
pfcsted  by  them  is  the  one  called  *'  The 
Voyage  of  the  Soul,"  and  is  found  in 
the  First  Book  of  his  "  Peregrino  en 
su  Patria."  The  opening  of  Vicen- 
te's play  resembles  remarkably  the 
settiii&r  forth  of  the  Demonio  on  his 
voyapre  in  Lope,  besides  that  the  gen- 
eral idea  of  the  two  fictions  is  almost 
the  same.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
account,  Vicente  shows  himself  fre- 
quently familiar  with  the  old  Spanish 


literature.  For  instance,  in  one  of  his 
Portuguese  Farcas,  call^  "  Dos  Fisi- 
cos,"  (Tom.  m.  n.  323,)  we  have  — 

En  el  mea  era  de  Mayo, 

Veepora  de  Naridad, 

Cuando  canta  la  cigarra,  etc. ; 

plainly  a  parody  of  the  well-known 
and  beautiful  old  Spanish  ballad  be- 
ginning — 

For  el  mes  era  de  Majo, 

Quando  hace  la  calor, 

Quando  canta  la  calandria,  etc., 

a  ballad  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  can 
be  traced  no  farther  back  than  the 
ballad-book  of  1555,  or,  at  any  rate, 
that  of  1550,  while  here  we  have  a 
distinct  allusion  to  it  before  1536,  giv- 
ing a  curious  proof  how  widely  this 
old  popular  poetry  was  carried  about 
by  the  memories  of  the  people  before 
it  was  written  down  and  printed,  and 
how  much  it  was  used  for  dramatic 
purposes  from  the  earliest  period  of 
theatrical  compositions. 

»  This  "Auto  da  Fe,"  as  it  is 
strangely  called,  is  in  Spanish  (Obras, 
Tom.  L  pp.  64,  etc.) ;  but  there  is  one 
in  Portuguese,  represented  before  John 
ni.,  (1527,)  which  is  still  more 
strangely  called  *'  Breve  Summario  da 
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for  one  of  the  processions  of  the  Corpus  Christi  at  Ma- 
drid, in  the  time  of  Caldcron.  All  of  them,  it  is  true, 
are  extremely  rude ;  but  nearly  all  contain  elements  of 
the  coming  drama,  and  some  of  them,  like  "  Don  Duar- 
dos,"  which  is  longer  than  a  full-length  play  ordinarily 
is,  are  quite  long  enough  to  show  what  was  their  dra- 
matic tendency.  But  the  real  power  of  Gil  Vicente  does 
not  lie  in  the  structure  or  the  interest  of  his  stories. 
It  lies  in  his  poetry,  of  which,  especially  in  the  lyrical 
portions  of  his  dramas,  there  is  much.*' 

Historia  de  Decs,"  the  action  begin-  1785,  12mo,  p.  222,)  praises  Vicente 

ning  with  Adam  and  Eve,  and  ending  for  the  purity  of  his  thoughts  and  style, 

with  the  Saviour.     Ibid.,  I.  pp.  306,  and  contrasts  him  proudly  with  the 

etc.  Celestina  ;  **  a  book,"  he  adds,  "  to 

30  Joam  dc  Barros,  the  historian,  which  the  Portuguese  language  has 

in   his   dialo^e   on   the   Portuguese  no  parallel." 
Language,    (Varias    Obras,    Lisboa, 
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Drama  continued. — Escriva. — Villalobos.  —  Question  de  Amor. — 
Torres  Naharro,  in  Italy.  —  His  Eight  Plays.  —  His  Dramatic 
Theory.  —  Division  op  his  Plays,  and  their  Plots.  —  The  Trofea. 
—  The  Hymenea.  —  Intriguing  Drama.  —  Buffoon.  —  Character  and 
Probable  Effects  of  Naharro's  Plays.  —  State  of  the  Theatre 
AT  THE  End  of  the  Reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 

While  Vicente,  in  Portugal,  was  thus  giving  an 
impulse  to  Spanish  dramatic  literature,  which,  con- 
sidering the  intimate  connection  of  the  two  countries 
and  their  courts,  can  hardly  have  been  unfelt  in  Spain 
at  the  time,  and  was  certainly  recognized  there  after- 
wards, scarcely  any  thing  was  done  in  Spain  itself 
During  the  five-and-twenty  years  that  followed  the  first 
appearance  of  Juan  de  la  Enzina.  no  other  dramatic 
poet  seems  to  have  been  encouraged  or  demanded.  He 
was  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  rare  wants  of  his  royal 
and  princely  patrons;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  in  both 
countries,  the  drama  continued  to  be  a  courtly  amuse- 
ment, confined  to  a  few  persons  of  the  highest  rank. 
The  commander  Escriva,  who  lived  at  this  time  and 
is  the  author  of  a  few  beautiful  verses  found  in  the 
oldest  Cancioneros,*  wrote,  indeed,  a  dialogue,   partly 

*  Ilis  touching  verses,  **  Ven,  rauer-  the  Cancionero,  Sevilla,  1535,  where  it 

te,  tan  escondida,"  so  often  cited,  and  occure,  f.  175.  b,  etc.    He  himBelf,  no 

at  least  once  in  Don  Quixote,  (Parte  doubt,  flourished  about  the  year  1500 

IF.  c.  3H,)^aro  found  as  far  back  as  the*  -1610.     But  I  should  not,  probably. 

(ancioncro  of  1511 ;   but  I  am  not  have  alluded  to  him  here,  if  he  had 

aware  that  Escriva's  *'  Quexa  de  su  not  been  noticed  in  connection  with 

Ami^  '*  can  be  found  earlier  than  in  the  early  Spanish  theatre,  by  Martinez 
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in  prose  and  partly  in  verse,  in  which  he  introduces 
several  interlocutors  and  brings  a  complaint  to  the  god 
of  Love  against  his  lady.  But  the  whole  is  an  allegory, 
occasionally  graceful  and  winning  from 'its  style,  but 
obviously  not  susceptible  of  representation;  so  that 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  it  had  any  influence  on 
a  class  of  compositions  already  somewhat  advanced. 
A  similar  remark  may  be  added  about  a  translation  of 
the  "  Amphitryon"  of  Plautus,  made  into  terse  Spanish 
prose  by  Francisco  de  Villalobos,  physician  to  Ferdi- 
nand the  Catholic  and  Charles  the  Fifth,  which  was 
first  printed  in  1515,  but  which  it  is  not  at  all  probable 
was  ever  acted.^  These,  however,  are  the  only  attempts 
made  in  Spain  or  Portugal  before  1517,  except  those 
of  Enzina  and  Vicente,  which  need  to  be  referred  to 
at  all. 

But  in  1517,  or  a  little  earlier,  a  new  movement 
was  felt  in  the  diflicult  beginnings  of  the  Spanish* 
drama;  and  it  is  somewhat  singular,  that,  as  the  last 
came  from  Portugal,  the  present  one  came  from  It- 
aly. It  came,  however,  from  two  Spaniards,  The 
first  of  them  is  the  anonymous  author  of  the  "  Ques- 
tion of  Love,"  a  fiction  to  be  noticed  hereafter,  which 
was  finished  at  Ferrara  in  1512,  and  which  contains 
an  eclogue  of  respectable   poetical  merit,  that  seems 


de  la  Rosa  (Obras,  Paris,  1827, 12mo,  ed.  Clemencin,  Tom.  FV.  p.Tiii.,  and 

Tom.  n.  p.  336).   Other  poems,  writ-  Memorias  de  la  Academia  ae  Historia, 

ten  in  dialogue,  by  Alfonso  de  Carta-  Tom.  VI.  p.  406. 
gena,  and  by  Puerto  Carrero,  occur  in        ^  Three  editions  of  it  are  cited  by 

the  Cancioneros  Generales,  but  they  L.  F.  Moratin,  (Catalogo,  No.  20,) 

can  hardly  be  regarded  as  dramatic ;  the  earliest  of  which  is  in  1515.     My 

and  Clemencin  twice  notices  Pedro  de  copy,  however,  is  of  neither  of  them. 

Lerma  as  one  of  the  early  contributors  It  is  dated  Carago<;a,  1544,   (folio,) 

to  the  Spanish  drama  ;  but  he  is  not  and  is  at  the  end  of  the  "  Problemas" 

mentioneid  by  Moratin,  Antonio,  Pel-  and  of  the  other  works  of  Villalobos, 

licer,  or  any  of  the  other  authors  who  which  also  precede  it  in  the  editions 

would  naturally  be  consulted  in  rela-  of  1543  and  1574. 
tion  to  such  a  point.    Don  Quixote, 


/ 
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undoubtedly  to  have  been  represented  before  the  court 
of  Naples.^ 

The  other,  a  person  of  more  consequence  in  the  his* 
tory  of  the  Spanish  drama,  is  Bartolom^  de  Torres  Nar 
harro,  bom  at  Torres,  near  Badajoz,  on  the  borders^gf 
Portugal,  who,  after  he  had  been  for  some  time  a  cap^ 
tive  in  Algiers,  was  redeemed,  and  visited  RomCj^  hoping 
to  find  favor  at  the  court  of  Leo  the  Tenth.  This  must 
have  been  after  1513,  and  was,  of  course,  at  the  time 
when  Juan  de  la  Enzina  resided  there.  But  Naharro, 
by  a  satire  against  the  vices  of  the  court,  made  him- 
self obnoxious  at  Rome,  and  fled  to  Naples,  where  he 
lived  for  some  time  imder  the  protection  of  the  noble- 
minded  Fabricio  Colonna,  and  where,  at  last,  we  lose 
sight  of  him.     He  died  in  poverty."* 

His  works,  first  published  by  himself  at  Naplpg  in 
1517,  and  dedicated  to  a  noble  Spaniard,  Don  Fernando 
Davalos,  a  lover  of  letters,^  who  had  married  Victoria 
Colonna,  the  poetess,  are  entitled  "  Propaladia,"  or 
^'The  Firstlings  of  his  Genius.''^  They  consist  of 
satires,  epistles,  ballads,  a  Lamentation  for  King  Fei> 
dinand,  who  .died_in_I5ijS».  and  8omfi  nthftr  misfipllar 
neous  poetry;  but  chiefly  of  eight  plavs.  which  he 
caJls  ^'  Comedias^''  and  which  fill  almost  the  whole 
volume.^    He  was   well    situated  for  making  an  at- 

3  It  fills  about  twenty-six  pages  and  Nova,  Sec.  39)  savB  he  bred  yonng 

six  hundred  lines,  chiefly  in  octave  men  to  become  soldierB  by  teaching 

stanzas,  in  the  edition  of  Antwerp,  them  to  read  romances  of  chivalry. 

1570,  and  contains  a  detailed  account  >  '*  Intitul  ^las"  (he  says,  '*  Al  Le- 

of  the  circumstances  attending  its  rep-  tor")  ''Propaladia  a  Prothon,  qood 

rest^ntation.  est  primum,  et  Pallade,  id  est,  prime 

^  This  notice  of  Naharro  is  taken  res  Palladia,  a  difleren^a  de  las  que 

from  the  slii^ht  accounts  of  him  con-  segundariamente  y   con   mas   madu- 

tiiiucd  in  the  letter  of  Juan  Baverio  ro  estudio  podrian  succeder."     They 

Mesincrio  prefixed  to  the  **  Propalar  were,  therefore,  probably  written  when 

(li:i  "^  (Sevilla,  1573,  18mo)  as  a  life  he  was  a  young  man. 

i)f  its  author,  and  from  the  article  in  ^  j  have  never  seen  the  first  edition, 

Antonio,  Bib.  Nov.,  Tom.  I.  p.  202.  which  is  sometimes  said  to  have  been 

^  Antonio   (Preface   to   Biblioteca  printed  at  Naples  (Ebert,  etc.)  and 
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tempt  to  advance  the  drama,  and  partly  succeeded  in 
it.  There  was,  at  the  time  he  wrote,  a  great  literary 
movement  in  Italy,  especially  at  the  court  of  Rome. 
The  representations  of  plays,  he  tells  us,  were  much 
resorted  to,®  and,  though  he  may  not  have  known  it, 
Trissino  had,  in  1515,  written  the  first  regular  tragedy 
in  the  Italian  language,  and  thus  given  an  impulse  to 
dramatic  literature,  which  it  never  afterwards  entirely 
lost.« 

The  eight  plays  of  Naharro,  however;  do  not  afford 
much  proof  of  a  familiarity  with  antiquity,   or  of  a 
desire  to  follow  ancient  rules  or  examples;  but  their 
author  gives  us  a  little  theory  of  his  own  upon  the 
subject  of  the  drama,  which  is  not  without  good  sense. 
/  Horace,  he  says,   requires  five  acts  to  a  play,  and  he 
j  thinks   this   reasonable;    though   he   looks    upon   the 
pauses  they  make  rather  as   convenient  resting-places 
than  any  thing  else,  and  calls  them,  not  acts,  but  "  Jor- 
V  nadas,"  or  days.*°    As  to  the  niunber  of  persons,  he 
would  have  not  less  than  six,  nor  more  than  twelve ; 
and  as  to  that  sense  of  propriety  which  refuses*  to  in- 
troduce materials  into  the  subject  that  do  not  belong 

sometimes  (Moratin,  etc.)  at  Rome;  ®  *^  Viendo  assi  mismotodoel  mun- 
but  as  it  was  dedicated  to  one  of  its  do  en  fiestas  de  Comedias  y  destas  co- 
author^s  Neapolitan  patrons,  and  as  sas,''  is  part  of  his  apology  to  Don 
Mesinerio,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  Fernando  Davalos  for  asking  leave  to 
personal  acquaintance  of  its  author,  dedicate  them  to  him. 
implies  that  it  was,  at  some  time,  ^  Trissino's^Sofonisba"  was  writ- 
printed  at  Naples,  I  have  assigned  its  ten  as  early  as  1515,  though  not  print- 
first  edition  to  that  city.      Editions  cd  till  later. 

appeared  at  Seville  in  1520, 1533,  and  ^^  "  Jomadas,"  days'-work,  daya'- 

1545 ;  one  at  Toledo,   1535 ;  one  at  journey,  etc.     The  old  French  my»- 

Madrid,  1573 ;  and  one  without  date  teries  were  divided  into  jimmies  or 

at  Antwerp.    I  have  used  the  editions  portions  each  of  which  could  conven- 

of  Seville,    1533,  small  quarto,  and  iently  be  represented  in  the  time  given 

Madrid,  1573,  small  18mo ;  the  latter  by  the  Church  to  such  entertainments 

\je\ng  expurgated,  and  having  "  Laza-  on  a  single  day.      One  of  the  mya- 

rillo  de  Tormcs "  at  the  end.     There  teries    in    this    way    required    forty 

were  but  six  plays  in  the  early  edi-  days  for  its  exhibition, 
tions ;  the  **  Calamita  "  and  "  Aqui- 
lana  "  being  added  afterwards. 
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to  it,  or  to  permit  the  characters  to  talk  and  act  incon- 
sistently, he  holds  it  to  be  as  indispensable  as  the 
rudder  to  a  ship.  This  is  all  very  well. 
j  Besides  this,  his  plays  are  all  in  verse,  and  all  open 
with  a  sort  of  prologue,  which  he  calls  "Introyto,'' 
generally  written  in  a  rustic  and  amusing  style,  asking 
the  favor  and  attention  of  the  audience,  and  giving 
hints  concerning  the  subject  of  the  piece  that  is  to 
follow. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  dramas  themselves,  though 
we  find  a  decided  advance,  in  some  respects,  beyond  any 
thing  that  had  preceded  themj  in  others  we  find  great 
rudeness  and  extravagance.  Their  subjects  are  verj' 
various.  One  of  them^  the  "  Soldadesca/'  is  on  the  Pa- 
pal  recruiting  ser\ice  at  Bome.  _Ajaother,  th^^ 
ria,''  or  Servants'  Dining-Hall,  is  on  such  riots  as  were 
likely  to  happen  in  the  disorderly  service  of  a  cardinal's 
liousehold ;  full  of  revelry  and  low  life.  Another,  ^^La 
Jacinta,"  gives  us  the  story  of  a  lady^^hp  lives  at  h^r 
castle  on  the  road  to  Rome,  where  she  violently  detains 
sundry  passengers  and  chooses  a  husband  among  them. 
And  of  two  others,  one  is  on  the  adventures  of  a  dis- 
guised prince,  who  comes  to  the  court  of  a  fabulous 
king  of  Leon,  and  wins  his  daughter  after  the  fashion 
of  the  old  romances  of  chivalry ;  "  and  the  other  on  the 
adventures  of  a  child  stolen  in  infancy,  which  involve 
disguises  in  more  humble  life.^^ 

How  various  were  the  modes  in  which  these  subjects 
were  tliro^vn  into  action  and  verse,  and,  indeed,  how  dif- 
ferent was  tlie  character  of  his  different  dramas,  may  be 
best  understood  by  a  somewhat  ampler  notice  of  the 
two  not  vet  mentioned. 


11  La  Aquilana.  i^  La  Calamita. 

VOL.  I.  38 
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The  first  of  these,  the  "  Trofea,"  is  in  honor  of  King 
Manuel  of  Portugal,  and  the  discoveries  and  conquests 
that  were  made  in  India  and  Africa,  under  his  auspices; 
but  it  is  very  meagre  and  poor.  After  the  prologue, 
which  fills  above  three  hundred  verses.  Fame  enters  in 
the  first  act  and  announces,  that  the  great  king  has,  in 
his  most  holy  wars,  gained  more  lands  than  are  describ- 
ed by  Ptolemy ;  whereupon  Ptolemy  appears  instantly, 
by  especial  permission  of  Pluto,  from  the  regions  of  tor- 
ment, and  denies  the  fetct;  but,  after  a  discussion,  is 
compelled  to  admit  it,  though  with  a  saving  clause  for 
his  own  honor.  In  the  second  act,  two  shepherds  come 
upon  the  stage  to  sweep  it  for  the  king's  appearance. 
They  make  themselves  quite  merry,  at  first,  with  the 
splendor  about  them,  and  one  of  them  sits  on  the 
throne,  and  imitates  grotesquely  the  curate  of  his  vil- 
lage ;  but  they  soon  quarrel,  and  continue  in  bad  himior, 
till  a  royal  page  interferes  and  compels  them  to  go  on 
and  arrange  the  apartment.  The  whole  of  the  third  act 
is  taken  up  with  the  single  speech  of  an  interpreter, 
bringing  in  twenty  Eastern  and  African  kings  who  are 
unable  to  speak  for  themselves,  but  avow,  through  his 
very  tedious  harangue,  their  allegiance  to  the  crown  of 
Portugal;  to  all  which  the  king  makes  no  word  of 
reply.  The  next  act  is  absurdly  filled  with  a  royal  re- 
ception of  four  shepherds,  who  bring  him  presents  of  a 
fox,  a  lamb,  an  eagle,  and  a  cock,  which  they  explain 
with  some  humor  and  abimdance  of  allegory ;  but  to  all 
which  he  makes  as  little  reply  as  he  did  to  the  proffered 
fealty  of  the  twenty  heathen  kings.  In  the  fifth  and 
last  act,  Apollo  gives  verses,  in  praise  of  the  king,  queen, 
and  prince,  to  Fame,  who  distributes  copies  to  the  audi- 
ence ;  but,  refusing  them  to  one  of  the  shepherds,  has  a 
riotous  dispute  with  him.      The  shepherd  tauntingly 
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offers  Fame  to  spread  the  praises  of  King  Manuel 
through  the  world  as  well  as  she  does,  if  she  wHl  but 
lend  him  her  wings.  The  goddess  consents.  He  puts 
them  on  and  attempts  to  fly,  but  falls  headlong  on  the 
stage,  with  which  poor  practical  jest  and  a  villancico 
the  piece  ends. 

The  other  drama,  called  "  Hymenea,"  is  better,  and  * 
gives  intimations  of  what  became  later  the  foundations 
of  the  national  theatre.  Its  "  Introyto,"  Or  prologue,  is 
coarse,  but  not  without  wit,  especially  in  those  parts 
which,  according  to  the  peculiar  toleration  of  the  times, 
were  allowed  to  make  free  .with  religion,  if  they  but 
showed  suflBicient  reverence  for  the  Church.  The  story 
is  entirely  invented,  and  may  be  supposed  to  have  pass- 
ed in  any  city  of  Spain.  The  scene  opens  in  front  of 
the  house  of  Febca,  the  heroine,  before  daylight,  where 
H}Tneneo,  the  hero,  after  making  known  his  love  for 
the  lady,  arranges  with  his  two  servants  to  give  her  a 
serenade  the  next  night.  When  he  is  gone,  the  ser- 
vants discuss  their  own  position,  and  Boreas,  one  of 
them,  avows  his  desperate  love  for  Doresta,  the  heroine's 
maid ;  a  passion  which,  through  the  rest  of  the  piece, 
becomes  the  running  caricature  of  his  master's.  But 
at  this  moment  the  Marquis,  a  brother  of  Febea,  comes 
with  his  servants  into  the  street,  and,  by  the  escape  of 
the  others,  who  fly  immediately,  has  little  doubt  that 
tliere  has  been  love-making  about  the  house,  and  goes 
away  detennined  to  watch  more  carefully.  Thus  ends 
the  first  act,  which  miglit  furnish  materials  for  many  a 
Spanish  comedy  of  the  seventeenth  centur)'. 

In  the  second  act,  Ilymeneo  enters  with  his  servants 
and  musicians,  and  they  sing  a  cancion  which  reminds 
us  of  the  sonnet  in  Moliere's  "  Misantrope,"  and  a  t?£- 
Uancico  which  is  but  little  better.     Febea  then  appears 
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in  the  balcony,  and  after  a  conversation,  which,  for  its 
substance  and  often  for  its  graceful  manner,  might  have 
been  in  Calderon's  "  Dar  la  Vida  por  su  Dama,"  she 
promises  to  receive  her  lover  the  next  night  When 
she  is  gone,  the  servants  and  the  master  confer  a  little 
together,  the  master  showing  himself  very  generous  in 
his  happiness ;  but  they  all  escape  at  the  approach  of 
the  Marquis,  whose  suspicions  are  thus  fully  confirmed, 
and  who  is  mth  difficulty  restrained  by  his  page  from 
attacking  the  offenders  at  once. 

The  next  act  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  loves  of  the 
servants.  It  is  amusing,  from  its  caricature  of  the  trou- 
bles and  trials  of  their  masters,  but  does  not  advance 
the  action  at  all.  The  fourth,  however,  brings  the  hero 
and  lover  into  the  lady's  house,  leaving  his  attendants 
in  the  street,  who  confess  their  cowardice  to  one  an- 
other, and  agree  to  run  away,  if  the  Marquis  appears. 
This  happens  immediately.  They  escape,  but  leave  a 
cloak,  which  betrays  who  they  are,  and  the  Marquis 
remains  undisputed  master  of  the  groimd  at  the  end  of 
the  act. 

The  last  act  opens  without  delay.  The  Marquis,  of- 
fended in  the  nicest  point  of  Castilian  honor, —  the  very 
point  on  which  the  plots  of  so  many  later  Spanish  dra- 
mas turn,  —  resolves  at  once  to  put  both  of  the  guilty 
parties  to  death,  though  their  offence  is  no  greater  than 
that  of  having  been  secretly  in  the  same  house  together. 
The  lady  does  not  deny  her  brother's  right,  but  enters 
into  a  long  discussion  with  him  about  it,  part  of  which 
is  touching  and  effective,  but  most  of  it  very  tedious ;  in 
the  midst  of  all  which  Ilymeneo  presents  himself,  and 
after  explaining  who  he  is  arid  what  are  his  intentions, 
and  especially  after  admitting,  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the   case,  the   Marquis    might  justly  have 


\ 
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killed  his  sister,  the  whole  is  arranged  for  a  double 
wedding  of  masters  and  servants,  and  closes  with  a 
spirited  villancico  in  honor  of  Love  and  his  victories. 

The  two  pieces  are  very  different,  and  mark  the  ex- 
tremes of  the  various  experiments  Naharro  tried  in  order 
to  produce  a  dramatic  effect.  "  As  to  the  kinds  of  dra- 
mas," he  says, ''  it  seems  to  me  that  two  are  sufficient  for 
our  Castilian  language :  dramas  founded  on  knowledge, 
and  dramas  founded  on  fancy."  ^^  The  "Trofea,"  no 
doubt,  was  intended  by  him  to  belong  to  the  first  class. 
Its  tone  is  that  of  compliment  to  Manuel,  the  really 
great  king  then  reigning  in  Portugal ;  and  from  a  pas- 
sage in  the  third  act  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it  was  repre- 
sented in  Rome  before  the  Portuguese  ambassador,  the 
venerable  Tristan  d'  Acufia.  But  the  rude  and  buffoon 
shepherds,  whose  dialogue  fills  so  much  of  the  slight 
and  poor  action,  show  plainly  that  he  was  neither  un- 
acquainted with  Enzina  and  Vicente,  nor  imwilling  to 
imitate  them;  while  the  rest  of  the  drama  —  the  part 
that  is  supposed  to  contain  historical  facts  —  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  still  worse.  The  "  Hymenea,"  on  the  other 
hand,  has  a  story  of  considerable  interest,  annoimcing 
the  intriguing  plot  which  became  a  principal  character- 
istic of  the  Spanish  theatre  afterwards.  It  has  even  the 
"  Gracioso,"  or  Droll  Servant,  who  makes  love  to  the 
heroine's  maid ;  a  character  which  is  also  found  in  Nar 
harro's  "  Serafina,"  but  which  Lope  de  Vega  above  a 
century  after^vards  claimed  as  if  invented  by  himself." 

^3  "  Comcdia  k  noticia*'   he  cajls  about  twenty-six  hundred  lines,  which 

them,  in  tho  Address  to  the  Reader,  and  would  be  very  long,  if  represented, 

'*  comcdia  k  iantasia** ;  and  explains  and  another  hardly  reaching  twelve 

the  first  tb'Le  ^^  de  cosa  nota  y  vista  hundred.    All,  however,  are  divided 

en  realidad,^^  illustrating  the  remark  into  &vejamadas. 

hy  his  plavs  on  recruiting  and  on  tfi?  **  In  the  Dedication  of  "  La  Fran- 


riotous  Tile  of  a  "cardinal's  semnts.    oesilta  "  in  his  Comedias,  Tom.  XHl. 
llis  convdias^  are  extremely  diflerent    Bladrid,  1620,  4to. 
in  length ;  one  of  them  extending  to 
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What  is  more  singular,  this  drama  approaches  to  a 
fulfilment  of  the  requisitions  of  the  unities,  for  it  has 
but  one  proper  action,  which  is  the  marriage  of  Febea ; 
it  does  not  extend  beyond  the  period  of  twenty-four 
hours ;  and  the  whole  passes  in  the  street  before  the 
house  of  the  lady,  unless,  indeed,  the  fifth  act  passes 
within  the  house,  which  is  doubtful.  ^^  The  whole,  too, 
is  founded  on  the  national  manners,  and  preserves  the 
national  costume  and  character.  The  best  parts,  in 
general,  are  the  humorous ;  but  there  are  graceful  pas- 
sages between  the  lovers,  and  touching  passages  between 
the  brother  and  sister.  The  parody  of  the  servants, 
Boreas  and  Doresta,  on  the  passion  of  the  hero  and 
heroine  is  spirited ;  and  in  the  first  scene  between  them, 
we  have  the  following  dialogue,  which  might  be  trans- 
ferred with  effect  to  many  a  play  of  Calderon :  — 

Boreas.     0,  would  to  heaven,  my  lady  dear, 
That,  at  the  instant  I  first  looked  on  thee, 
Thy  love  had  equalled  mine  ! 

Doresta,     Well!  that 's  not  bad  ! 
But  still  you  're  not  a  bone  for  me  to  pick.  ^6 

Boreas.     Make  trial  of  me.    Bid  me  do  my  best, 
In  humble  service  of  my  love  to  thee ; 
So  shalt  thou  put  me  to  the  proof,  and  know 
If  what  I  say  accord  with  what  I  feel. 

Doresta.    Were  my  desire  to  bid  thee  scr>'c  quite  clear, 
Perchance  thy  offers  would  not  be  so  prompt. 

Boreas.    O  lady,  look'ee,  that 's  downright  abuse ! 

Doresta.    Abuse  1     How 's  that?     Can  words  and  ways  80  kind, 
And  full  of  courtesy,  be  called  abuse  ? 

Boreas.     1  've  done. 
I  dare  not  speak.     Your  answers  are  so  sharp. 
They  pierce  my  very  bowels  through  and  through. 

1*  Tlie  "  Aquilana,"  absurd  as  its  lower  we  have  another,  "  Ya  las  to- 

story   is,   approaches,  perhaps,   oven  man  do  las  dan,"  — "  Where  they 

nearcrto  absolute  regularity  in  its  form,  give,  they  take.'*    Naharro  is  accus- 

^6  This  is  an  old  proverb,  "  A  otro  tomod  to  render  his  humorous  dialogue 

can  con  esse  huesso."   It  occurs  more  savory  by  introducing  such  old  prov- 

than  once  in  Don  Quixote.     A  little  erbs  frequently. 
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Daresta,      Well,  by  my  faith,  it  grieves  my  heart  to  see 
That  thou  so  mortal  art.    Dost  think  to  die 
Of  this  disease  ? 

Boreas,      'T  would  not  be  wonderful. 

Dorcsta.      But  still,  my  gallant  Sir,  perhaps  you  41  find 
That  they  who  give  the  suffering  take  it  too. 

Boreas.      In  sooth,  I  ask  no  better  than  to  do 
As  do  my  fellows,  —  give  and  take  ;   but  now 
I  take,  fair  dame,  a  thousand  hurts. 
And  still  give  none. 

Doresta.     How  know'st  thou  that? 

And  so  she  continues  till  she  comes  to  a  plenary  confes- 
sion of  being  no  less  hurt,  or  in  love,  herself,  than  he 
isJ' 

All  the  plays  of  Naharro  have  a  versification  remark- 
ably fluent  and  harmonious  for  the  period  in  which  he 
Avrote,'®  and  nearly  all  of  them  have  passages  of  easy 
and  natural  dialogue,  and  of  spirited  lyrical  poetry. 
But  several  are  very  gross ;  two  are  absurdly  compos- 
ed in  different  languages,  —  one  of  them  in  four,  and 
the  other  in  six ;  *^  and  all  contedn  abundant  proof,  in 


17  BoreoM.    Pluglcra,  ScBora,  a  Dloe, 
En  aqual  punto  qu«  m  ri, 
Que  quisieru  tanto  m  mi, 
Cnmo  luego  quiw  a  r<a. 

Dortata.     Bueno  ea  esso ; 

A  otro  can  con  ewe  tniewo ! 

Boreas.     Knsajad  ran  de  nutndarme 
Quanto  yo  podr6  hazer, 
PuM  08  desseo  aeruir : 
Siqiiiera  porqu'  en  prouarme, 
Conoascaya  ai  mi  querer 
Cone  ierta  con  mi  dezir. 

Doretta,    Si  mis  ganaa  fuaaaen  ciertaa 
De  querercM  yo  mandar, 
Qui^a  de  vueatro  hablar 
{Adrian  meooe  offertaa. 

Boretu.     Si  mirayfi, 

Scnora,  mal  me  iratala. 

Doresta.    Como  puedo  maltraurna 

Con  palabraa  tan  honeataa  ■ 
Y  por  tan  corteaas  roanaa  7 

Boreas.      Como  7  ya  no  oeao  hablaroa, 
Que  teneys  ciertaa  respueataa 
Que  laatiinan  laa  entraaas. 

Doresta.     Por  mi  fe  tengo  manziila 
De  reros  aisl  rourul  : 
Morireys  de  aquease  mal? 

Borneis.      So  !«eria  moravilla. 

Doresta.     Pijo^,  galan, 

Ya  la.1  toman  do  las  dan. 

Boreas.     Por  mi  fe,  que  bolgarta. 

Si,  como  otroa  mis  yguales, 
Pudle«we  dar  y  tomar : 
Man  TOO,  Senora  mia, 


Que  recibo  doa  mil  males 
Y  ninguno  puedo  dar. 
Propaladia,  Madrid,  1573,  ISmo,  f.  222. 

w  There  is  a  good  deal  of  art  in 
Naharro's  verse.  The  "  Hymenea," 
for  instance,  is  written  in  twelve-line 
stanzas ;  the  eleventh  hcing  a  jne  que- 
brado ,  or  broken  line .  The  *  *  Jacinta ' ' 
is  in  twelve-line  stanzas,  without  the 
fie  quebrado.  The  **  Calamita  "  is  in 
ouiniillas,  connected  by  the  pie  que- 
hrado.  The  *'  Aquilana  *'  is  in  quarte- 
taSf  connected  in  the  same  way ;  and 
so  on.  But  the  number  of  feet  in 
each  of  his  lines  is  not  always  exact, 
nor  are  the  rhymes  always  good, 
though,  on  the  whole,  a  harmonious 
result  is  generally  produced. 

'•  He  partly  apologizes  for  this  in 
his  PrefaoB  to  the  R^cr,  by  saying 
that  Italian  words  are  introduced  into 
the  comedias  because  of  the  audiences 
in  Italy.  This  will  do,  as  far  as  the 
Italian  is  concerned;  but  what  is  to 
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their  structure  aud  tone,  of  the  rudeness  of  the  age  that 
produced  them.  In  consequence  of  theu:  little  respect 
for  the  Church,  they  were  soon  forbidden  by  the  In- 
quisition in  Spain.^ 

That  they  were  represented  in  Italy  before  they  wer« 
printed,^^  and  that  they  were  so  far  circulated  before 
their  author  gave  them  to  the  press,^  as  to  be  already 
in  some  degree  beyond  his  own  control,  we  know  on 
his  own  authority.  He  intimates,  too,  that  a  good 
many  of  the  clergy  were  present  at  the  representation 
of  at  least  one  of  them.^  But  it  is  not  likely  that  any 
of  his  plays  were  acted,  except  in  the  same  way  with 
Vicente's  and  Enzina's ;  that  is,  before  a  moderate  num- 
ber of  persons  in  some  great  man's  house,^  at  Naples, 


be  said  for  the  other  languages  that 
are  used  ?  In  the  Introyto  to  the  **  Se- 
rafina,"  he  makes  a  jest  of  the  whole, 
telling  the  audience, — 

But  vou  must  all  keep  wide  awake, 
Or  ebe  in  vain  you  '11  undertake 
To  comprehend  the  difTuring  speech. 
Which  hero  Is  quite  distinct  for  each;  — 
Four  languages,  a.1  you  will  hear, 
Castilian  with  Valencian  clear, 
And  Latin  and  Italian  too ;  — 
So  take  care  leal  they  trouble  you. 

No  doubt  his  comedias  were  exhib- 
ited before  only  a  few  persons,  who 
were  able  to  understand  the  various 
languages  they  contained,  and  found 
them  only  the  more  amusing  for  this 
variety. 

*>  it  is  singular,  however,  that  a 
very  severe  passage  on  the  Pope  and 
the  clergy  at  Rome,  in  the  **  Jacinta," 
was  not  struck  out,  ed.  1573,  f.  25C.  b ; 
—  a  proof,  among  many  others,  how 
capriciously  and  carelessly  the  Inqui- 
sition acted  in  such  matters.  In  the 
Index  of  1667,  (p.  Ill,)  only  the 
**  Aquilana  '*  is  prohibited. 

21  As  the  question,  whether  Nahar- 
ro's  plays  were  acted  in  Italy  or  not, 
has  been  angrily  discussed  between 
Lampillas  (Ensayo,  Madrid,  1789, 
Ito,  Tom.  VI.  pp.  160-167)  and  Si- 
gnorelli  (Storia  dei  Teatri,   Napoli, 


1813,  8vo,  Tom.  VI.  pp.  171,  etc.), 
in  consequence  of  a  rausii  passage  in 
Nasarre's  Pr61ogo  to  the  Plays  of 
Cervantes,  (Madrid,  1749, 4to,)  I  wiU 
copy  the  original  phrase  of  Nahano 
himself,  which  had  escaped  all  the 
combatants,  and  in  which  he  says  he 
used  Italian  words  in  his  plays,  *'  avi- 
endo  respeto  al  Ivgar,  y  4  las  perso- 
nas,  a  quien  se  rccitaran . ' '  Neither  of 
these  learned  persons  knew  even  that 
the  first  edition  of  the  **  Propaladia  " 
was  probably  printed  in  Italy,  and  that 
one  early  edition  was  certainly  print- 
ed there. 

^  '^  Las  mas  destas  obrillas  anda- 
van  ya  fuera  de  mi  obediencia  y  vo- 
luntad." 

23  In  the  opening  of  the  Introyto  to 
the  "  Trofea." 

24  I  am  quite  aware,  that,  in  the 
important  passage  already  cited  from 
Mcndez  Silva,  on  the  first  acting  of 
plays  in  1492,  we  have  the  words, 
**  Afio  de  1492  comenzaron  en  Ca»- 
tilla  las  companias  k  rcpresentar  pubN- 
camvnte  comedias  de  Juan  de  la  £nzi- 
na  "  ;  but  what  the  word  pubiicamenfe 
was  intended  to  mean  is  shown  by  the 
words  that  follow:  *^festejando  con 
ell  as  d  D.  Fadrique  de  ThledOy  Enri- 
quez  Almirante  de  CastiUa^  y  d  Don 
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and  perhaps  at  Rome.  They,  therefore,  did  not  prob- 
ably produce  much  effect  at  first  on  the  condition  of 
the  drama,  so  far  as  it  was  then  developed  in  Spain. 
Their  influence  came  in  later,  and  through  the  press, 
when  three  editions,  beginning  with  that  of  1520,  ap- 
peared in  Seville  alone  in  twenty-five  years,  curtailed 
indeed,  and  expurgated  in  the  last,  but  still  giving  spe- 
cimens of  dramatic  composition  much  in  advance  of  any 
thing  then  produced  in  the  country. 

But  though  men  like  Juan  de  la  Enzina,  Gil  Vi- 
cente, and  Naharro  had  turned  their  thoughts  towards 
dramatic  composition,  they  seem  to  have  had  no  idea  of 
founding  a  popular  national  drama.  For  this  we  must 
look  to  the  next  period ;  since,  as  late  as  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  there  is  no  trace  of 
such  a  theatre  in  Spain. 

Inigo  Jtopcz  de  Mcndoza  segundo  Du-    these  great  houses  were   acoountod 
que  del  Infanfado.^^     So  that  the  rep-    jmbUc  representations, 
rosontations  in  the  halls  and  chapels  of 
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AND  Aragon.  —  War  of  the  Albioenses.  —  Peter  the  Second.—* 
James  the  Conqueror  and  his  Chronicle.  —  Ramon  Muntanbr  and 
his  Chronicle. — Decay  of  Poetry  in  Provence,  and  Dbcat  op 
Provencal  Poetry  in  Spain.  —  Catalonian  Dialect. 

Provencal  literature  appeared  in  Spain  as  early  as 
any  portion  of  the  Castilian,  with  which  we  have  thus 
fiu*  been  exclusively  occupied.  Its  introduction  w«w 
natural,  and,  being  intimately  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  political  power  in  both  Provence  and  Spain, 
can  be  at  once  explained,  at  least  so  far  as  to  account 
for  its  prevalence  in  the  quarter  of  the  Peninsula  where, 
during  three  centuries,  it  predominated,  and  for  its 
large  influence  throughout  the  rest  of  the  country,  both 
at  that  time  and  afterwards. 

Provence  —  or,  in  other  words,  that  part  of  the 
South  of  France  which  extends  from  Italy  to  Spain, 
and  which  originally  obtained  its  name  in  consequence 
of  the  consideration  it  enjoyed  as  an  early  and  most 
important  province  of  Rome  —  was  singularly  fortu- 
nate, during  the  latter  period  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in 
its  exemption  from  many  of  the  troubles  of  those  trou- 
bled times.  ^     While  the  great  movement  of  the  North- 

i  F.  Diez,  Troabadoars,  Zwickau,  18S6,  Svo,  p.  5. 
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em  nations  lasted,  Provence  was  disturbed  chiefly  by 
the  Visigoths,  who  soon  passed  onward  to  Spain,  leav- 
ing few  traces  of  their  character  behind  them,  and  by 
the  Burgundians,  the  mildest  of  all  the  Teutonic  in- 
vaders, who  did  not  reach  the  South  of  France  till  they 
had  been  long  resident  in  Italy,  and,  when  they  came, 
established  themselves  at  once  as  the  permanent  mas- 
ters of  that  tempting  country. 

Greatly  favored  in  this  comparative  quiet,  which, 
though  sometimes  broken  by  internal  dissension,  or  by 
the  ineffectual  incursions  of  their  new  Arab  neighbours, 
was  nevertheless  such  as  was  hardly  known  elsewhere, 
and  favored  no  less  by  a  soil  and  climate  almost  with- 
out rivals  in  the  world,  the  civilization  and  refinement 
of  Provence  advanced  faster  than  those  of  any  other 
portion  of  Europe.  From  the  year  879,  a  large  part 
of  it  was  fortunately  constituted  into  an  independent 
government;  and,  what  was  very  remarkable,  it  con- 
tinued under  the  same  family  till  1092,  two  hundred 
and  thirteen  years.^  During  this  second  period,  its 
territories  were  again  much  spared  from  the  confusion 
that  almost  constantly  pressed  their  borders  and  threat- 
ened their  tranquillity ;  for  the  troubles  that  then  shook 
the  North  of  Italy  did  not  cross  the  Alps  and  the  Var ; 
the  Moorish  power,  so  far  from  making  new  aggressions, 
maintained  itself  with  difficulty  in  Catalonia ;  and  the 
wars  and  convulsions  in  the  North  of  France,  from  the 
time  of  the  first  successors  of  Charlemagne  to  that  of 
Philip  Augustus,  flowed  rather  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, and  furnished,  at  a  safe  distance,  occupation  for 
tempers  too  fierce  to  endure  idleness. 

In   the  course  of  these  two  centuries,  a  language. 

9  Sismondi,  Ilistoixe  dea  Fran^aii,  Pazis,  ISSi,  8?o,  Tom.  m.  pp.  319, 
etc. 
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sprang  up  in  the  South  and  along  the  Mediterranean^ 
compounded,  according  to  the  proportions  of  their  power 
and  refinement,  from  that  spoken  by  the  Burgundians 
and  from  the  degraded  Latin  of  the  country,  and  slowly 
and  quietly  took  the  place  of  both.  With  this  new 
language  appeared,  as  noiselessly,  about  the  middle  of 
the  tenth  century,  a  new  literature,  suited  to  the  cli- 
mate, the  age,  and  the  manners  that  produced  it,  and 
one  which,  for  nearly  three  hundred  years,  seemed  to 
be  advancing  towards  a  grace  and  refinement  such  as 
had  not  been  known  since  the  fall  of  the  Romans. 

Thus  things  continued  imder  twelve  princes  of  the 
Burgundian  race,  who  make  little  show  in  the  wars  of 
their  times,  but  who  seeln  to  have  governed  their  states 
with  a  moderation  and  gentleness  not  to  have  been 
expected  amidst  the  general  disturbance  of  the  world. 
This  family  became  extinct,  in  the  male  branch,  in  1092; 
and  in  1113,  the  crown  of  Provence  was  transferred, 
by  the  marriage  of  its  heir,  to  Raymond  Berenger,  the 
third  Count  of  Barcelona.^  The  Provencal  poets,  many 
of  whom  were  noble  by  birth,  and  all  of  whom,  as  a 
class,  were  attached  to  the  court  and  its  aristocracy, 
naturally  followed  their  liege  lady,  in  considerable  num- 
bers, from  Aries  to  Barcelona,  and  willingly  established 
themselves  in  her  new  capital,  under  a  prince  full  of 
knightly  accomplishments  and  yet  not  disinclined  to  the 
arts  of  peace. 

Nor  was  the  change  for  them  a  great  one.  The  Pyr- 
enees made  then,  as  they  make  now,  no  very  serious 
difference  between  the  languages  spoken  on  their  oppo- 
site declivities ;  similarity  of  pursuits  had  long  before 
induced  a  similarity  of  manners  in  the  population  of 

3  £.  A.  Schmidt,  Geschichte  Aragoniens  im  Mittelalter,  Leipzig,  1838, 
8vo,  p.  92. 
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Barcelona  and  Marseilles ;  and  if  the  Proven9al8  had 
somewhat  more  of  gentleness  and  culture,  the  Catalo- 
nians,  from  the  share  they  had  taken  in  the  Moorish 
wars,  possessed  a  more  strongly  marked  character,  and 
one  developed  in  more  manly  proportions.^  At  the 
very  commencement  of  the  twelfth  century,  therefore, 
we  may  fairly  consider  a  Provencal  refinement  to  have 
been  introduced  into  the  northeastern  comer  of  Spain ; 
and  it  is  worth  notice,  that  this  is  just  about  the  period 
when,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  ultimately  national 
school  of  poetry  began  to  show  itself  in  quite  the  oppo- 
site comer  of  the  Peninsula,  amidst  the  mountains  of 
Biscay  and  Asturias.*^ 

Political  causes,  however,  similar  to  those  which  first 
brought  the  spirit  of  Provence  from  Aries  and  Mar- 
seilles to  Barcelona,  soon  carried  it  farther  onward 
towards  the  centre  of  Spain.  In  1137,  the  Counts  of 
Barcelona  obtained  by  marriage  the  kingdom  of  Ara- 
gon ;  and  though  they  did  not,  at  once,  remove  the  seat 
of  their  government  to  Saragossa,  they  early  spread 
through  their  new  territories  some  of  the  refinement 
for  which  they  were  indebted  to  Provence.  This  re- 
markable family,  whose  power  was  now  so  fast  stretch- 
ing up  to  the  North,  possessed,  at  different  times,  dur- 
ing nearly  three  centuries,  different  portions  of  territory 
on  both  sides  of  the  Pyrenees,  generally  maintaining  a 
control  over  a  large  part  of  the  Northeast  of  Spain  and 
of  the  South  of  France.     Between  1229  and  1253,  the 


^  Barcelona  was  a  prize  often  fought  Barcelona,  Madrid,  1779-1792,  4  torn, 

for  successfully  by  Moors  and  Chris-  4to,)  and  especially  in  the  curious  doc- 

tians,  but  it  was  finally  rescued  from  uments  and  notes  in  Tom.  11.  and  IV. 

the  misbelievers  in  985  or  986.     (Zu-  *  The  members  of  the  French  Acad- 

rita,  Analcs  de  Aragon,  Lib.  I.  c.  9.)  eray,  in  their  continuation  of  the  Bcne- 

Whatever  relates  to  its  early  power  dictine  Hist.  Litt.  de  la  France,  (Paris, 

and  glory  may  be  found  in  Capmany,  4to,  Tom.  XVI.,  1834,  p.  195,)  trace 

(Memorias  de  la  Antigua  Ciudad  de  it  back  a  little  earlier. 
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most  distinguished  of  its  members  gave  the  widest  ex- 
tent to  its  empire  by  broad  conquests  from  the  Moors; 
but  later  the  power  of  the  kings  of  Aragon  became 
gradually  circumscribed,  and  their  territory  diminished, 
by  marriages,  successions,  and  military  disasters.  Un- 
der eleven  princes,  however,  in  the  direct  line,  and  three 
more  in  the  indirect,  they  maintained  their  right  to  the 
kingdom,  down  to  the  year  1479,  when,  in  the  person 
of  Ferdinand,  it  was  united  to  Castile,  and  the  solid 
foundations  were  laid  on  which  the  Spanish  monarchy 
has  ever  since  rested. 

With  this  slight  outline  of  the  course  of  political 
power  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Spain,  it  will  be 
easy  to  trace  the  origin  and  history  of  the  literature 
that  prevailed  there  from  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century;  a  literature 
which  was  introduced  from  Provence,  and  retained  the 
Provencal  character,  till  it  came  in  contact  with  that 
more  vigorous  spirit  which,  during  the  same  period,  had 
been  advancing  from  the  northwest,  and  afterwards 
succeeded  in  giving  its  tone  to  the  literature  of  the 
consolidated  monarchy.® 

The  character  of  the  old  Proven9al  poetry  is  the 
same  on  both  sides  of  the  PjTcnees.     In  general,  it  is 

6  Catalan  patriotism  has  denied  all  CriticodelosAutoTe8Catalane8,"etc., 

this,  and  claimed  that  the  Provencal  by  D.  Felix  Torres  Amat,  Bishop  of 

literature  was  derived  from  Catalonia.  Astorga,  etc.,  (Barcelona,  1836,  Svo,) 

See  Torres  Amat,  Pr61ogo  to  "  Memo-  is,  however,  an  indispensable  book  for 

rias  de  los  Escri tores  Catalanes,"  and  the  history  of  the  literature  of  Catalo- 

elsewhere.     But  it  is  only  necessary  nia ;  for  its  author,  descended  from  one 

to  read  what  its  friends  have  said  in  of  the  old  and  distinguished  familieft 

defence  of  this  position,  to  be  satisfied  of  the  country,  and  nephew  of  the 

that  it  is  untenable.    The  simple  fact,  learned  Archbishop  Amat,  who  died  in 

that  the  literature  in  question  existed  1824,  has  devoted  much  of  his  life  and 

a  full  century  in  Provence  before  there  of  his  ample  means  to  collect  materials 

is  any  pretence  to  claim  its  existence  for  it.   It  contains  more  mistakes  than 

in  Catalonia,  is  decisive  of  the  contro-  it  should ;  but  a  great  deal  of  its  in- 

versy,  if  there  really  be  a  controversy  formation  can  be  obtained   nowheie 

about  the  matter.     The  ^^  Memorias  else  in  a  printed  form, 
para  ajrudar  k  formar  un  Diccionario 
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graceful  and  devoted  to  love;  but  sometimes  it  be- 
comes involved  in  the  politics  of  the  time,  and  some- 
times it  runs  into  a  severe  and  unbecoming  satire.  In 
Catalonia,  as  well  as  in  its  native  home,  it  belonged 
much  to  the  court ;  and  the  highest  in  rank  and  power- 
are  the  earliest  and  foremost  on  its  lists.  Thus,  both 
the  princes  who  first  \vore  the  united  crowns  of  Barce- 
lona and  Provence,  and  who  reigned  from  1113  to  1162, 
arc  often  set  down  as  Limousin  or  Provencal  poets, 
though  with  slight  claims  to  the  honor,  since  not  a 
verse  has  been  published  that  can  be  attributed  to  ei- 
ther of  them." 

Alfonso  the  Second,  however,  w  ho  received  the  crown 
of  Aragon  in  1162,  and  wore  it  till  1196,  is  admitted 
by  all  to  have  been  a  Troubadour.  Of  him  we  still 
possess  a  few  not  inelegant  coblas,  or  stanzas,  address- 
ed to  his  lady,  which  are  curious  from  the  circumstance 
that  they  constitute  the  oldest  poem  in  the  modem  dia- 
lects of  Spain,  whose  author  is  kno^vn  to  us ;  and  one 
that  is  probably  as  old,  or  nearly  as  old,  as  any  of  the 
anonymous  poetry  of  Castile  and  the  North.®  Like  the 
other  sovereigns  of  his  age,  who  loved  and  practised  the 
art  of  the  (fat  saher^  Alfonso  collected  poets  about  his 
person.  Pierre  Rogiers  was  at  his  court,  and  so  were 
Pierre  Raimond  de  Toulouse,  and  Aimeric  de  Peguilain, 


7  Sre  the  articles  in  Torres  Amat,  ses,"  (Zarapfoza,  179C,  8vo,  Tom.  I. 
Memorias,  pp.  104,  105.  p.  175,)  and  in  '*  Histoire  Litt^raire 

8  The  poem  is  in  Haynouard,  Trou-  de  la  France  "  (Paris,  4to,  Tom.  XV. 
badours,  Tom.  III.  p.  118.  It  be-  1820,  p.  158).  As  to  the  word  coMos, 
gins  —  I  cannot  but  think  —  notwithstanding 

...  all  the  refined  discussions  about  it  in 

Joys c  dqwrt c soiuz.  Raynouard,  (Tom.  U.  pp.  1  /4 -  178,) 

and  Dicz,   "Troubadours,"  (p.  Ill 

The  life  of  its  author  is  in  Zurita,  and  note,)  —  that  it  was  quite  synony- 

**  Anales  de  Aragon  *'  (Lib.  II.)  ;  but  mous  with  the   Spanish  coplaSy  and 

the  few  literary  notices  needed  of  him  may,  for   all  common   purposes,  be 

are  best  found  in  Latassa,  *^  Bibliotcca  translated  by  our  English  stanzas^  or 

Antigua  de  los  Escritorcs  Aragone-  even  sometimes  by  couplets. 
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who  mourned  his  patron's  death  in  verse, — all  three 
&mous  Troubadours  in  their  time,  and  all  three  hon- 
ored and  favored  at  Barcelona.^  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  therefore,  that  a  Provencal  spirit  was  already 
established  and  spreading  in  that  part  of  Spain  before 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  next  century,  external  cir- 
ciunstances  imparted  a  great  impulse  to  this  spirit  in 
Aragon.  From  1209  to  1229,  the  shameful  war  which 
gave  birth  to  the  Inquisition  was  carried  on  with  ex- 
traordinary cruelty  and  fury  against  the  Albigenses; 
a  religious  sect  in  Provence  accused  of  heresy,  but  per- 
secuted rather  by  an  implacable  political  ambition.  To 
this  sect  —  which,  in  some  points,  opposed  the  preten- 
sions of  the  See  of  Rome,  and  was  at  last  exterminated 
by  a  crusade  under  the  Papal  authority  —  belonged 
nearly  all  the  contemporary  Troubadours,  whose  poetry 
is  full  of  their  sufferings  and  remonstrances.  ^°  In  their 
great  distress,  the  principal  ally  of  the  Albigenses  and 
Troubadours  was  Peter  the  Second  of  Aragon,  who,  in 
1213,  perished  nobly  fighting  in  their  cause  at  the  dis- 
astrous battle  of  Muret.  When,  therefore,  the  Trouba- 
dours of  Provence  were  compelled  to  escape  from  the 

»  For    Pierre  Rogicrs,  see    Ray-  France, Paris,  4to, Tom.  XVIU.,  1835, 

nouard,    Troubadours,    Tom.  V.   p.  p.  684. 

330,  Tom.  III.  pp.  27,  etc.,  with  Mil-        ^®  Sismondi  (Hist,  des   Fran9ai8, 

lot,  Hist.  Litt.  des  Troubadours,  Paris,  Paris,  8vo,  Tom.  VI.  and  VII.,  1823, 

1774, 12mo,  Tom.  I.  pp.  103,  etc.,  and  1820)  gives  an  ample  account  of  the 

the  Hist.  Litt.  dc  la  France,  Tom.  cruelties  and  horrors  of  the  war  of  the 

XV.  p.  459.     For  Pierre  Raimond  de  Albigenses,  and  Llorcntc  (Histoire  de 

Toulouse,  see  Raynouard,  Tom.  V.  Tlnquisition,  Paris,  1817,  8vo,  Tom. 

fe322,  and  Tom.  UI.  p.  120,  with  I.  p.  43)  shows  the  connection  of  that 

ist.  Litt.  de  la  France,  Tom.  XV.  war  with  the  orifjin  of  the  Inquisition, 

p.  457,  and  Crescimbcni,  Istoria  dclla  The  fact,  that  nearly  all  tlic  Trouba- 

Volgar   Pocsia,    (Roma,   1710,  4to,  dours  took  part  with  the  persecuted 

Tom.  11.  p.  55,)  where,  on  the  author-  Albiftcnses,  is  equally  notorious.  Hia- 

ity  of  a  manuscript  in  the  Vatican,  he  toire  Litt.  de  la  France,  Tom.  XVIU. 

says  of  Pierre  Raimond,  **  Ando  in  p.  588,  and  Fauriel,  Introduction  to 

corte  del  Re  Alfonso  d'  Aragona,  che  the  Histoire  de  la  Croisade  centre  lea 

P  accolse  e  molto  ommV*   ForAim^i-  Heretiques   Albigeois,    Paris,  1837, 

ric  de  Peguilain,  sec  Hist.  Litt.  de  la  4to,  p.  xv. 
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burnt  and  bloody  ruins  of  their  homes,  not  a  few  of 
them  hastened  to  the  friendly  court  of  Aragon,  sure  of 
finding  themselves  protected,  and  their  art  held  in  hon- 
or, by  princes  who  were,  at  the  same  time,  poets. 

Among  those  who  thus  appeared  in  Spain  in  the 
time  of  Peter  the  Second  were  Hugues  de  Saint  Cyr ;  ^* 
Azemar  le  Noir ;  *^  Pons  Barba ;  *^  Raimond  de  Miraval, 
who  joined  in  the  cry  urging  the  king  to  the  defence  of 
the  Albigenses,  in  which  he  perished ;  ^*  and  Perdigon,** 
who,  after  being  munificently  entertained  at  his  court, 
became,  like  Folquet  de  Marseille,^®  a  traitor  to  the 
cause  he  had  espoused,  and  openly  exulted  in  the  king's 
untimely  fate.  But  none  of  the  poetical  followers  of 
Peter  the  Second  did  him  such  honor  as  the  author  of 
the  curious  and  long  poem  of  "  The  War  of  the  Albi- 
genses," in  which  much  of  the  king  of  Aragon's  life  is 
recorded,  and  a  minute  account  given  of  his  disastrous 
death.*'  All,  however,  except  Perdigcto  and  Folquet, 
regarded  him  with  gratitude,  as  their  patron,  and  as 
a  poet,*^  who,   to    use  the   language  of  one  of  them, 

n  Raynouard,  Troub.,  Tom.  V.  p.  scholars  of  the  nineteenth  century,  is 

222,  Tom.  III.  p.  330.     Millot,  Hist.,  in  a  series  of  works  on  the  history  of 

Tom.  n.  p.  174.  France,    published    by  order  of  the 

J8  Hist.  Litt.  de  la  France,  Tom  king  of  France,  and  begun  under  the 

XVni.  p.  586.  auspices  of  M.   Guizot,  and  by  his 

'3  Ibid.,  p.  S44.  recommendation,  when  he  was  Minis- 

1^  Raynouard,  Troub.,  Tom.  V.  ter  of  Public  Instruction.  It  is  en- 
pp.  382,386.  Hist.  Litt.  do  la  France,  titled  "Histoire  de  la  Croisadc  con- 
Tom.  XVII.  pp.  456-467.  tre  les  H6r^tiques  Albigcois,  ^crile  en 

J*  Hist.  Litt.  de  la  France,  Tom.  Vers  Provencaux,  par  un  Po^te  con- 

XVIII.  pp.  603-605.     Millot,  Hist.,  tcmporain,"  Paris,  1837, 4to,  pp.  738. 

Tom.  I.  p.  428.  It  consists  of  9578  verses,  —  the  no- 

^^  For  this  cruel  and  false  chief  tices  of  Peter  11.  occurring  chiefly  in 

among  the  crusaders,  praised  by  Pe-  the  first  part  of  it,  and  the  account  of 

trarca  (Trionfo  d'  Amore,C.  IV.)  and  his  death  at  vv.  3061,  etc. 
by  Dante  (Parad.,  IX.  94,  etc.^,  see        18  What  remains  of  his  poetry  is  in 

Hist.  Litt.  de  la  France,  Tom.  XVHI.  Raynouard,  Troub.,  Tom.  V .  pp.  290, 

p.  594.     His  poetry  is  in  Raynouard,  etc.,  and  in  Hist.  Litt.  de  la  France, 

Troub.,  Tom.  III.  pp.  149-162.  Tom.   XVll.,    1832,    pp.   443-447, 

17  This  important  poem,  admirably  where  a  sufficient  notice  is  given  of 

edited  by  M.  Charles  Fauricl,  one  of  his  life, 
the  soundest  and  most  genial  French 

VOL.    L  40  A  A 
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made  himself  "  their  head  and  the  head  of  their  hon- 
ors." '^ 

The  glorious  reign  of  Jayme  or  James  the  Con- 
queror, which  followed,  and  extended  from  1213  to 
1276,  exhibits  the  same  poetical  character  with  that  of 
the  less  fortunate  reign  of  his  immediate  predecessor. 
He  protected  the  Troubadours,  and  the  Troubadours,  in 
return,  praised  and  honored  him.  Guillaiune  Anelier 
addressed  a  sirvente  to  him  as  "  the  young  king  of  Amp 
gon,  who  defends  mercy  and  discoimtenances  wrong."  • 
Nat  de  Mons  sent  him  two  poetical  letters,  one  of  which 
gives  him  advice  concerning  the  composition  of  his 
court  and  governments^  Amaud  Plagues  offered  a 
chanso  to  his  fair  queen,  Eleanor  of  Castile ;  ^  and 
Mathieu  de  Querci,  who  survived  the  great  conqueror, 
poured  forth  at  his  grave  the  sorrows  of  his  Christian 
compatriots  at  the  loss  of  the  great  champion  on  whom 
they  had  depended  in  their  struggle  with  the  Moors." 
At  the  same  period,  too,  Hugues  de  Mataplana,  a  noble 
Catalan,  held  at  his  castle  courts  of  love  and  poetical 
contests,  in  which  he  himself  bore  a  large  part ;  ^  while 
one  of  his  neighbours,  Guillaume  de  Bergedan,  no  less 
distinguished  by  poetical  talent  and  ancient  descent,  but 
of  a  less  honorable  nature,  indulged  himself  in  a  style 
of  verse  more  gross  than  can  easily  be  found  elsewhere 
in  the  Troubadour  poetry.^  All,  however,  the  bad  and 
the  good,  —  those  who,  like  Sordel  ^   and  Bernard  de 

19    Reis  d'  Aragon,  lomem  a  vo8,  XVIII.      p.     635,     and     RaYnonaid. 

Car  ctz  capz  de  bes  cl  de  n«j^  ^^^         rj^^^^y^  ^  rf^^    y    ^    ^^ 

SO  Hist.  Litt.  de  la  France,  Tom.        *La?^^^"^i5?\ '?'?"^;'  ^^^  ^' 
XVni.  p.  553.    The  poem  begins-      H>-  261, 262.  Hist.  Litt  de  la  France, 

Al  jove  r.1  d' An.,0.  que  confcm.a  ^Ti^^'i  ^u'f  \^^%  ^'  ^^\ 

Mcrce  e  dre?,  e  malvesiui  deaferma.  etc.  **  lllSt.    Lltl.  de  la  Jtrance,  iom. 


21  Millot,  Hist,  des  Troubadours,    ^^^'  PP-  571-575. 
Tom.  n.  pp.  186,  etc.  ^  i;!?-,  pp.  576-579. 

22  Hist.  Litt.  de  la  France,  Tom.        *  Millot,  Hist.,  Tom.  E. 


p.  92. 
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Rovenac,^  satirized  the  king,  and  those  who,  like  Pierre 
Cardcnal,  enjoyed  his  favor  and  praised  him,^  —  all 
show  that  the  Troubadours,  in  his  reign,  continued  to 
seek  protection  in  Catalonia  and  Aragon,  where  they 
had  so  long  been  accustomed  to  find  it,  and  that  their 
poetry  was  constantly  taking  deeper  root  in  a  soil 
where  its  nourishment  was  now  become  so  sure. 

James  himself  has  sometimes  been  reckoned  among 
the  poets  of  his  age.^  It  is  possible,  though  none  of 
his  poetrj'  has  been  preserved,  that  he  really  was  such ; 
for  metrical  composition  was  easy  in  the  flowing  lan- 
guage he  spoke,  and  it  had  evidently  grown  common  at 
his  court,  where  the  examples  of  his  father  and  grand- 
fether,  as  Troubadours,  would  hardly  be  without  their 
efiect.  But  however  this  may  be,  he  loved  letters,  and 
left  behind  him  a  large  prose  work,  more  in  keeping 
than  any  poetry  with  his  character  as  a  wise  monarch 
and  successful  conqueror,  whose  legislation  and  govern- 
ment were  far  in  advance  of  the  condition  of  his  sub- 
jects.^ 

The  work  here  referred  to  is  a  chronicle  or  conmien- 
tary  on  the  principal  events  of  his  reign,  divided  into 
four  parts  ;  —  the  first  of  which  is  on  the  troubles  that 
followed  his  accession  to  the  throne,  after  a  long  minor- 
ity, with  the  rescue  of  Majorca  and  Minorca  from  the 

27  Raynouard,  Troub.,  Tom.  IV.  amon^  which  the  body  of  Don  Jayme, 
pp.  203-205.  after  a  period  of  six  hundred  and  seT- 

28  Ibid.,  Tom.  V.  p.  302.  Hist,  enty  years,  was  found  remarkably  pre- 
Litt.  dc  la  France,  Tom.  XX.,  1842,  served.  It  was  easily  distinguished 
p.  574.  by  its  size,  —  for    when    alive  Don 

2»  Quadrio  (Storia  d'  O^ni  Poesia,  Jayme  was  seven  feet  high,  —  and  by 

Bologna,   1741,  4to,  Tom.  II.  p.  132)  the  mark  of  an  arrow-wound  in  his 

and  Zurita  (Analos,  Lib.  X.  c.  42)  forehead  which  he  received  at  Valcn- 

statc  it,  but  not  with  proof.  cia,  and  which  was  still  perfectly  dis- 

^  In  the  Guia  del  Comercio  do  tinct.  An  eyewitness  declared  that 
Madrid,  1848,  is  an  account  of  the  dis-  a  painter  might  have  found  in  his  re- 
interment, at  Poblct,  in  1816,  cf  the  mains  the  general  outline  of  his  phy»- 
remains  of  several  royal  personages  iognomy.  Faro  Industrial  dc  la  Ha- 
who   had   been   long    buried    there ;  bana,  6  Abril,  18-18. 
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Moors,  between  1229  and  1233;  the  second  is  on  th^ 
greater  conquest  of  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  which 
was  substantially  ended  in  1239,  so  that  the  hated  mis- 
believers never  again  obtained  any  firm  foothold  in  all 
the  northeastern  part  of  the  Peninsula ;  the  third  is  on 
the  war  James  prosecuted  in  Murcia,  till  1266,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  kinsman,  Alfonso  the  Wise,  of  Castile; 
and  the  last  is  on  the  embassies  he  received  from  the 
Khan  of  Tartary,  and  Michael  Palaologus  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  on  his  own  attempt,  in  1268,  to  lead  an 
expedition  to  Palestine,  which  was  defeated  by  storms. 
The  story,  however,  is  continued  to  the  end  of  his  reign 
by  slight  notices,  which,  except  the  last,  preserve 
throughout  the  character  of  an  autobiography;  the 
very  last,  which,  in  a  few  words,  records  his  death  at 
Valencia,  being  the  only  portion  written  in  the  third 
person. 

From  this  Chronicle  of  James  the  Conqueror  there 
was  early  taken  an  account  of  the  conquest  of  Valen- 
cia, beginning  in  the  most  simple-hearted  manner  with 
the  conversation  the  king  held  at  AlcaBi^  (Alcailizas) 
with  Don  Blasco  de  Alagon  and  the  Master  of  the 
Hospitallers,  Nuch  de  FoUalquer,  who  urge  him,  by  his 
successes  in  Minorca,  to  undertake  the  greater  achieve- 
ment of  the  conquest  of  Valencia;  and  ending  with 
the  troubles  that  followed  the  partition  of  the  spoils 
after  the  fall  of  that  rich  kingdom  and  its  capital 
This  last  work  was  printed  in  1515,  in  a  magnificent 
volume,  where  it  serves  for  an  appropriate  introduction 
to  the  Foros,  or  privileges,  granted  to  the  city  of  Va- 
lencia from  the  time  of  its  conquest  down  to  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic ;  ^*  but  the  corn- 
s' Its  first  title  is  "  Aureuin  Opus  Rcgni  Valentiae,"  etc.,  but  the  work 
Regalium  Privilcgiorum  Civitalis  et    itself  begins,  **  Comeo^a  la  conqueata 
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plete  work,  the  Chronicle,  did  not  appear  till  1557, 
when  it  was  published  to  satisfy  a  requisition  of  Philip 
the  Second.^ 

It  is  written  in  a  simple  and  manly  style,  which, 
without  making  pretensions  to  elegance,  often  sets  be- 
fore us  the  events  it  records  with  a  living  air  of  reality, 
and  sometimes  shows  a  happiness  in  manner  and  phra- 
seology which  effort  seldom  reaches.  Whether  it  was 
undertaken  in  consequence  of  the  impulse  given  to  such 
vernacular  histories  by  Alfonso  the  Tenth  of  Castile,  in 
his  "  General  Chronicle  of  Spain,"  or  whether  the  inti- 
mations which  gave  birth  to  that  remarkable  Chronicle 
came  rather  from  Aragon,  we  cannot  now  determine. 
Probably  both  works  were  produced  in  obedience  to 
the  demands  of  their  age ;  but  still,  as  both  must  have 
been  written  at  nearly  the  same  time,  and  as  the  two 
kings  were  united  by  a  family  alliance  and  constant 
intercourse,  a  full  knowledge  of  whatever  relates  to 
these  two  curious  records  of  different  parts  of  the  Pen- 
insula would  hardly  fail  to  show  us  some  connection 
between  them.     In  that  case,  it  is  by  no  means  im- 

Scr  lo  sercnisimo  e  Catholich  Princep  printed  under  the  order  of  the  Jurats 
e  inmortal  memoria,  Don  Jaume,"  of  Valencia,  by  the  widow  of  Juan 
etc.  It  is  not  divided  into  chapters  nor  Mey,  in  folio,  in  1557.  The  Rational 
paired,  but  it  has  ornamental  capitals  being  the  proper  archive-keeper,  the 
at  the  bcG^inning  of  its  paragraphs,  and  Jurats  being  the  council  of  the  city, 
fills  43  largo  pages  in  folio,  double  and  the  work  being  dedicated  to  Phil- 
columns,  litt.  goth.,  and  was  printed,  ip  II.,  who  asked  to  see  it  in  print, 
as  its  colophon  shows,  at  Valencia,  in  all  needful  assurance  is  given  of  its 
1515,  by  Diez  do  Gumiel.  genuineness.  Each  part  is  divided 
^  Rodriguez,  Biblioteca  Valentina,  into  very  short  chapters ;  the  first  con- 
Valencia,  1717,  fol.,  p.  674.  Its  ti-  taining  one  hundred  and  five,  the  seo- 
tlc  is  '|Chr6nica  o  Commentari  del  ond  one  hundred  and  fifteen,  and  so 
Gloriosissim  e  Invictissim  Rcy  £n  on.  A  series  of  letters,  by  Jos.  Villa- 
Jucmp,  Rcy  d*  Arag6,  de  Mallorqucs,  roya,  printed  at  Valencia,  in  1800, 
e  dc  A'^alencia,  Comptc  de  Barcelona  e  (6vo,)  to  prove  that  James  was  not 
de  Urgcll  e  de  Muntp^ller,  feita  e  the  author  of  this  Chronicle,  are  in- 
scrita  per  aquell  en  sa  llengua  natural,  genious,  learned,  and  well  written, 
e  trcita  del  Archiu  del  molt  magnifich  but  do  not,  I  think,  establish  their 
Rational  de  la  insigne  Ciutat  de  Va-  author's  position, 
lencia,  hon  stava  custodita."    It  was 
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possible  that  the  precedence  in  point  of  time  would 
be  found  to  belong  to  the  Chronicle  of  the  king  of 
Aragon,  who  was  not  only  older  than  Alfonso,  but  was 
frequently  his  wise  and  efficient  counsellor.® 

But  James  of  Aragon  was  fortunate  in  having  yet 
another  chronicler,  Eamon  Muntaner,  bom  at  Feralada, 
nine  years  before  the  death  of  that  monarch ;  a  Catalan 
gentleman,  who  in  his  old  age,  after  a  life  of  great 
adventure,  felt  himself  to  be  specially  summoned  to 
write  an  account  of  his  o\vn  times.^  "  For  one  day," 
he  says,  "  being  in  my  country-house,  called  Xilvella, 
in  the  garden  plain  of  Valencia,  and  sleeping  in  my 
bed,  there  came  unto  me  in  vision  a  venerable  old  man, 
clad  in  white  raiment,  who  said  unto  me,  '  Arise,  and 
stand  on  thy  feet,  Muntaner,  and  think  how  to  declare 


33  Alfonso  was  bom  in  1221  and 
died  in  1284,  and  Jayme  I.,  whose 
name,  it  should  be  noted,  is  also  spelt 
Jaume,  Jaime,  and  Jacme,  was  born 
in  1208  and  died  in  1276.  It  is  proba- 
ble, as  I  have  already  said,  tliat  Al- 
fonso's Chronicle  was  written  a  little 
before  1260 ;  but  that  period  was 
twenty-one  years  after  the  date  of  ail 
the  facts  recorded  in  Jayme 's  account 
of  the  conquest  of  A'alencia.  In  con- 
nection with  the  question  of  the  pre- 
cedence of  these  two  Chronicles  may 
be  taken  the  circumstance,  that  it  has 
been  believed  by  some  persons  that 
Jayme  attempted  to  make  (Catalan  the 
lang-uafiTc  of  the  law  and  of  all  public 
records,  thirty  years  before  the  similar 
attempt  already  noticed  was  made  by 
Alfonso  X.  in  relation  to  the  Castilian. 
Villanueva,  Via^e  Literario  k  laslg^lc- 
sias  de  Plspafia,  Valencia,  1821,  Tom. 
VII.  p.  195. 

Another  work  of  the  kinn^  remains 
in  manuscript.  It  is  a  moril  and  philo- 
sophical trt'atise,  called  **  Lo  Libre  de 
la  Saviesa,"  or  The  Book  of  Wisdom, 
of  which  an  account  may  be  found  in 
Castro,  Biblioteca  EspaHola,  Tom.  II. 
p.  605. 


34  Probably  the  best  notice  of  Mim» 
taner  is  to  be  found  in  Antonio, 
Bib.  Vetus  (cd.  Bayer,  Vol.  H.  p. 
145).  There  is,  however,  a  more 
ample  one  in  Torres  Amat,  Memo- 
rias,  (p.  437,)  and  there  are  other  no- 
tices elsewhere.  The  title  of  his 
Chronicle  is  "  Cr6nica  o  Deacripcio 
dels  Fets  e  Ilazanyes  del  Inclyt  Iley 
Don  Jaume  Primer,  Rey  Daragd,  die 
Mallorques,  e  de  Valencia,  Compte  de 
Barcelona,  e  de  MunpesUer,  e  de  moHs 
de  SOS  Descendents,  feta  per  lo  magni- 
fich  En  Ramon  Muntaner,  lo  qual  ser- 
vi  axi  al  dit  inclyt  Rey  Don  Jaume 
com  k  SOS  Fills  e  Descendents,  es  tro- 
ba  present  k.  las  Coses  contengudes  en 
la  present  Historia."  There  are  two 
old  editions  of  it ;  the  first,  Valencia, 
1558,  and  the  second,  Barcelona,  1502 ; 
both  in  folio,  and  the  last  conaiat- 
ing  of  248  leaves.  It  was  evidently 
much  used  and  trusted  by  Zurita.  (See 
his  Anales,  Lib.  VII.  e.  1,  etc.)  A 
neat  edition  of  it  in  large  8vo,  edited 
by  Karl  I^anz,  was  published  in  1844, 
by  the  Stuttgard  Vcrein,  and  a  trane- 
lation  of  it  into  German,  by  the  same 
accomplished  scholar,  appeared  et 
Leipzig  in  1842,  in  2  vols.  8vo. 
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the  great  wonders  thou  hast  seen,  which  God  hath 
brought  to  pass  in  the  wars  where  thou  wast;  for  it 
hath  seemed  well  pleasing  to  Him  that  through  thee 
should  all  these  things  be  made  manifest.' "  At  first, 
he  tells  us,  he  was  disobedient  to  the  heavenly  vision, 
and  unmoved  by  the  somewhat  flattering  reasons  vouch- 
safed him,  why  he  was  elected  to  chronicle  matters  so 
notable.  "But  another  day,  in  that  same  place,"  he 
goes  on,  "  I  beheld  again  that  venerable  man,  who  said 
unto  me,  '  O  my  son,  what  doest  thou  ?  Why  dost 
thou  despise  my  commandment?  Arise,  and  do  even 
as  I  have  bidden  thee !  And  know  of  a  truth,  if  thou 
so  doest,  that  thou  and  thy  children  and  thy  kinsfolk 
and  thy  friends  shall  find  favor  in  the  sight  of  God.' " 
Being  thus  warned  a  second  time,  he  undertook  the 
work.  It  was,  he  tells  us,  the  fifteenth  day  of  May, 
1325,  when  he  began  it;  and  when  it  was  completed, 
as  it  notices  events  which  happened  in  April,  1328, 
it  is  plain  that  its  composition  must  have  occupied  at 
least  three  years. 

It  opens,  with  much  simplicity,  with  a  record  of  the 
earliest  important  event  he  remembered,  a  visit  of  the 
great  conqueror  of  Valencia  at  the  house  of  his  father, 
when  he  was  himself  a  mere  child.^  The  impression 
of  such  a  \'isit  on  a  boyish  imagination  would  naturally 
be  deep ;  —  in  the  case  of  Muntaner  it  seems  to  have 

35  "  E  per  <jo  comon^  al  foyt  del  Lord  King  waa  in  the  said  city  of  Pe- 

dit  senyor,  Key  En  Jacmc,  com  vol  ralada,  whero  I  was  born,  and  tarried 

viu,  c  ascnyaladamcnt  esscnt  yo  fadri,  in  the  house  of  my  father,  Don  John 

c  lo  dit  scnyor  Key  esscnt  k  la  dita  Muntaner,   which   was    one    of   the 

Vila  do  Pcralada  hon  yo  naxqui,  e  posa  largest  houses  in  that  place,  and  was 

en   lalbcrch   dc  mon  pare   En  Joan  at  the  head  of  the  square.*'      £k, 

Muntaner,  qui  era  dels  majors  alberchs  which  I  have  translated  Don,  is  the 

daqucll  lloch,  o  era  al  cap  de  la  pla<^a,"  corresponding  title  in  Catalan.     See 

(Cap.  II.,) — **  And  therefore  I  begin  Andrev  Bosch,  Titols  de  Honor  dc 

with  the  fact  of  the  said  Lord  Don  Cathalunya,    etc.,    Perpin3ra,    folio, 

James,  as  I  saw  him,  and  namely,  1628,  p.  574. 
when  1  was  a  little  boy  and  the  said 
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been  peculiarly  so.  From  that  moment  the  king  be- 
came to  him,  not  only  the  hero  he  really  was,  but  some- 
thing more ;  one  whose  very  birth  was  miraculous,  and 
whose  entire  life  was  filled  with  more  grace  and  fftvor 
than  God  had  ever  before  sho^vn  to  living  man  ;  for,  as 
the  fond  old  chronicler  will  hav6  it,  "  He  was  the  good- 
liest prince  in  the  world,  and  the  wisest  and  the  most 
gracious  and  the  most  upright,  and  one  that  was  more 
loved  than  any  king  ever  was  of  all  men  ;  both  of  his 
own  subjects  and  strangers,  and  of  noble  gentlemen 
everyv\'here."  ^ 

The  life  of  the  Conqueror,  however,  serves  merely  as 
an  introduction  to  the  work ;  for  Muntaner  announces 
his  purpose  to  speak  of  little  that  was  not  within  his 
own  knowledge ;  and  of  the  Conqueror's  reign  he 
could  remember  only  the  concluding  glories.  Hia 
Chronicle,  therefore,  consists  chiefly  of  what  happened 
in  the  time  of  four  princes  of  the  same  house,  and  esp^ 
cially  of  Peter  the  Third,  his  chief  hero.  He  ornaments 
his  story,  however,  once  with  a  poem  two  himdred  and 
forty  lines  long,  which  he  gave  to  James  the  Second, 
and  his  son  Alfonso,  by  way  of  ad\dce  and  caution, 
when  the  latter  was  about  to  embark  for  the  conquest 
of  Sardinia  and  Corsica.^ 

36  This  passage  reminds  us  of  the  second  in  cnt,  the  third  in  cyfe,  and  so 
beautiful  character  of  Sir  Launcelot,  on.  It  sets  forth  the  counsel  of  Mun- 
near  the  end  of  the  "  Morte  Darthur,"  taner  to  the  king  and  prince  on  tlie 
and  therefore  I  transcribe  the  simple  subject  of  the  conquest  they  had  pro- 
and  strong  words  of  the  original :  "E  jccted;  counsel  which  the  chronicler 
aprcs  ques  vae  le  pus  bell  princep  del  says  was  partly  followed,  and  so  the 
mon,  e  lo  pus  savi,  e  lo  pus  gracios,  expedition  turned  out  well,  but  that  it 
e  lo  pus  dreturcr,  e  cell  qui  fo  mes  would  have  turned  out  better,  if  the 
amat  de  totes  gents,  axi  dels  sous  sots-  advice  had  been  followed  entirely, 
mesos  com  daltrcs  estranys  e  privades  How  good  Muntaner's  counsel  was 
gents,  que  Key  qui  hanch  fos."  Cap.  we  cannot  now  judge,  but  his  poetry 
VIT.  is  certainly  naught.    It  is  in  the  most 

37  This  poem  is  in  Cap.  CCLXXIl.  artificial  style  used  by  the  Trouba- 
of  the  Chronicle,  and  consists  of  twelve  dours,  and  is  well  called  by  its  author 
stanzas,  each  of  twenty  lines,  and  each  a  scrmo.     He  says,  however,  that  it 
having   all   its  twenty  lines   in  one  was  actually  given  to  the  king, 
rhyme,  the  first  rhyme  being  in  o,  the 
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The  whole  work  is  curious,  and  strongly  marked 
with  the  character  of  its  author;  —  a  man  brave,  loving 
adventure  and  show ;  courteous  and  loyal ;  not  without 
intellectual  training,  yet  no  scholar ;  and,  though  faith- 
ful and  disinterested,  either  quite  unable  to  conceal,  or 
quite  willing,  at  every  turn,  to  exhibit,  his  good-natured 
personal  vanity.  His  fidelity  to  the  family  of  Aragon 
was  admirable.  He  was  always  m  their  service ;  often 
in  captivity  for  them ;  and  engag^  at  different  times  in 
no  less  then  thirty-two  battles  in  defence  of  their  rights, 
or  in  furtherance  of  their  conquests  from  the  Moors. 
His  life,  indeed,  was  a  life  of  knightly  loyalty,  and 
nearly  all  the  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight  chapters  of 
his  Clironicle  are  as  full  of  its  spirit  as  his  heart  was. 

In  relating  what  he  himself  saw  and  did,  his  state- 
ments seem  to  be  accurate,  and  are  certainly  lively  and 
fresh ;  but  elsewhere  he  sometimes  falls  into  errors  of 
date,  and  sometimes  exhibits  a  good-natured  credulity 
that  makes  him  believe  many  of  the  impossibilities  that 
were  related  to  him.  In  liis  gay  spirit  and  love  of 
show,  as  well  as  in  liis  simple,  but  not  careless,  style,  ho 
reminds  us  of  Froissart,  especially  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  whole  Clironicle,  which  he  ends,  evidently  to  his 
oA\'n  satisfaction,  with  an  elaborate  account  of  the  cere- 
monies observed  at  the  coronation  of  Alfonso  the  Fourth 
at  Saragossa,  which  he  attended  in  state  as  S}'ndic  of 
the  city  of  Valencia;  the  last  event  recorded  in  the 
work,  and  tlie  last  we  hear  of  its  knightly  old  author, 
wlio  was  then  near  his  grand  climacteric. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  period  recorded  by  this 
Chronicle,  a  change  was  taking  place  in  the  literature 
of  wliich  it  is  an  important  part.  The  troubles  and 
confusion  that  prevailed  in  Provence,  from  the  time 
of  tlie  cruel  persecution  of  the  Albigenses  and  the  en- 

VOL.    I.  41 
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croaching  spirit  of  the  North,  which,  from  the  reign  of 
Philip  Augustus,  was  constantly  pressing  down  towards 
the  Mediterranean,  were  more  than  the  genial,  but  not 
hardy,  spirit  of  the  Troubadours  could  resist.  Many  of 
them,  therefore,  fled ;  others  yielded  in  despair ;  and  all 
were  discouraged.  From  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, their  songs  are  rarely  heard  on  the  soil  that  gave 
them  birth  three  hundred  years  before.  With  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourteenth,  the  purity  of  their  dialect 
disappears.  A  little  later,  the  dialect  itself  ceases  to  be 
cultivated.® 

As  might  be  expected,  the  delicate  plant,  whose  flow- 
er was  not  permitted  to  expand  on  its  native  soil,  did 
not  long  continue  to  flourish  in  that  to  which  it  was 
transplanted.  For  a  time,  indeed,  the  exiled  Trouba- 
dours, who  resorted  to  the  court  of  James  the  Conquer- 
or and  his  father,  gave  to  Saragossa  and  Barcelona  some- 
thing of  the  poetical  grace  that  had  been  so  attractive 
at  Aries  and  Marseilles.  But  both  these  princes  were 
obliged  to  protect  themselves  from  the  suspicion  of 
sharing  the  heresy  with  which  so  many  of  the  Troubar 
dours  they  sheltered  were  infected;  and  James,  in  1233, 
among  other  severe  ordinances,  forbade  to  the  laity  the 
Limousin  Bible,  which  had  been  recently  prepared  for 
them,  and  the  use  of  which  would  have  tended  so  much 
to  confirm  their  language  and  form  their  literature.^ 
His  successors,  however,  continued  to  favor  the  spirit 
of  the  minstrels  of  Provence.  Peter  the  Third  was 
numbered  amongst  them ;  ^^  and  if  Alfonso  the  Third 

38  Raynouard,  in  Tom.  III.,  shows  ^  Castro,     Biblioteca     Espallola, 

this;  and  more  fully  in  Tom.  V.,  in  Tom.  I.  p.  411,  and  Schmidt,  Gesch 

the  list  of  poets.     So  does  the  Hist.  Aragoniens  im  Mittelalter,  p.  465. 

Litt.  de  la  I  ranee,  Tom.  XVIII.  See,  <«  Latassa,  Bib.  Antigua  de  los  E&^ 

also,    Fauricrs    Introduction  to  the  critorcs  Araifonescs,  Tom.  I.  p.  342. 

poem  on  the  Crusade  against  the  Albi-  Hist.  Litt.  de  la  France,  Tom.  XX 

genscs,  pp.  XV.,  xvi.  p.  629. 
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and  James  the  Second  were  not  themselves  poets,  a 
poetical  spirit  was  found  about  their  persons  and  in 
their  court ;  ^^  and  when  Alfonso  the  Fourth,  the  next 
in  succession,  was  crowned  at  Saragossa  in  1328,  we 
are  told  that  several  poems  of  Peter,  the  king's  brother, 
were  recited  in  honor  of  the  occasion,  one  of  which 
consisted  of  seven  hundred  verses."*^ 

But  these  are  among  the  later  notices  of  Provencal 
literature  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Spain,  where  it 
began  now  to  be  displaced  by  one  taking  its  hue  rather 
from  the  more  popular  and  peculiar  dialect  of  the  coun- 
try. Wliat  this  dialect  was  has  already  been  intimated. 
It  was  commonly  called  the  Catalan  or  Catalonian,  from 
the  name  of  the  country,  but  probably,  at  the  time  of 
the  conquest  of  Barcelona  from  the  Moors  in  985,  dif- 
fered very  little  from  tlie  Proven9al  spoken  at  Perpi- 
gnan,  on  the  other  side  of  the  PjTcnees.'*^  As,  however, 
the  Provencal  became  more  cultivated  and  gentle,  the 
neglected  Catalan  grew  stronger  and  ruder ;  and  when 
the  Christian  power  was  extended,  in  1118,  to  Sara- 
gossa, and  in  1239  to  Valencia,  the  modifications  which 

<*  Antonio,   Bib.  Vetus,  ed.  Bay-  existed  also  in  the  time  of  Strabo. 

cr,  Tom.  II.  Lib.  VIII.  c.  vi.,  vii.,  The  most  that  should  be  inferred  from 

and  Amat,  p.  207.     But  Ser\'cri  of  the  passage  Raynouard  cites  is,  that 

Girona,  about  1277,  mourns  the  good  they  existed  about  950,  when  Luit- 

old   days  of  James   1.,    (Hist.   Litt.  prand  wrote,  which  it  is  not  improba- 

dc  la  France,  Tom.  XX.  p.  652,)  as  ble  they  did,  though  only  in  their 

if  poets  were,  when  he  wrote,  begin-  rudest  elements,  among  the  Christians 

ning  to  fail  at  the  court  of  Aragon.  in  tliat  part  of  Spain.     Some  good 

^-^  Muntancr,Cr6nica,  cd.  1562,fol.,  remarks    on  the    connection   of   the 

fT.  217,  21H.  South  of  France  with  the  South  ot 

^  Du  Cangc,  Glossarium  Mcdiec  Spain,  and  their  common  idiom,  may 

et  Infimai  Latinitatis,  Parisiis,  1733,  be  found  in  Capmany,  Memorias  Hi»- 

fol.,  Tom.  I.,  Prapfatio,  sect.  34-30.  t6rica8  de  Barcelona,  (Madrid,  1779- 

Raynonanl  (Troub.,  Tom.  I.  pp.  xii.  92, 4to,)  Parte  l.,Introd.,  and  the  notes 

and  xiii.)  would  carry  back  both  the  on  it.   The  second  and  fourth  volumes 

Catalonian  and  Valenrian  dialects  to  of  this  valuable  historical  work  fur- 

A.  J).  728  ;  but  the  authority  of  Luit-  nish  many  documents  both  curious  and 

praiid,  on  which  he  relies,  is  not  suf-  important  for  the  illustration  of  the 

fieicnt,  especially  as  Luitprand  shows  Catalan  language, 
that  he  believed  these  dialects  to  have 
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the  indigenous  vocabularies  underwent,  in  order  to  suit 
the  character  and  condition  of  the  people,  tended  rather 
to  confiim  the  local  dialects  than  to  accommodate  them 
to  the  more  advanced  language  of  the  Troubadours. 

Perhaps,  if  the  Troubadours  had  maintained  their 
ascendency  in  Provence,  their  influence  would  not  easi- 
ly have  been  overcome  in  Spain.  At  least,  there  are 
indications  that  it  would  not  have  disappeared  so  soon. 
Alfonso  the  Tenth  of  Castile,  who  had  some  of  the  more 
distinguished  of  them  about  him,  imitated  the  Proven- 
<;al  poetry,  if  he  did  not  write  it ;  and  even  earlier,  in 
the  time  of  Alfonso  the  Ninth,  who  died  in  1214,  there 
are  traces  of  its  progress  in  the  heart  of  the  country, 
that  are  not  to  be  mistaken.'**  But  failing  in  its 
strength  at  home,  it  failed  abroad.  The  engrafted  fruit 
|)erished  with  the  stock  from  which  it  was  originally 
taken.  After  the  opening  of  the  fourteenth  century 
we  find  no  genuinely  Provencal  poetry  in  Castile,  and 
after  the  middle  of  that  century  it  begins  to  recede 
from  Catalonia  and  Aragon,  or  rather  to  be  corrupted 
by  the  harsher,  but  hardier,  dialect  spoken  there  by  the 
mass  of  the  people.  Peter  the  Fourth,  who  reigned  in 
Aragon  from  1336  to  1387,  shows  the  conflict  and  ad- 
mixture of  the  two  influences  in  such  portions  of  his 
poctiy  as  have  been  published,  as  well  as  in  a  letter 
he  addressed  to  his  son;^  —  a  confusion,  or  transition, 
which  we  should  probably  be  able  to  trace  with  some 
distinctness,  if  we  had  before  us  the  curious  dictionary 
of  rh}Tncs,  still  extant  in  its  original  manuscript,  which 


***  Millot,  Hist,  des  Troubadours,  the  answer  of  Alfonso,  as  well  as  the 

Tom.  II.  pp.  186-201.    Hist.  Litt.  petition  to  him  given  by  Diez. 
<Ui  la  France,  Tom.  XVIII.  pp.  588,        ^5  Bouterwek,  Hist,  do  la  Lit.  Es- 

()34,  635.   Diez,  Troubadours,  pp.  75,  paHola,  traducida  por  Cortina,  Tom. 

ei37,   and  331-350;  but  it  may  be  I.   p.  162.     Latassa,  Bib.  Antigua, 

«loubted  whether  Riqiiierdid  not  write  Tom.  H.  pp.  25-38. 
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was  made  at  this  king's  command,  in  1371,  by  Jacme 
March,  a  member  of  the  poetical  family  that  was  after- 
wards so  much  distinguished/®  In  any  event,  there  can 
be  no  reasonable  doubt,  that,  soon  after  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  if  not  earlier,  the  proper  Cata- 
lan dialect  began  to  be  perceptible  in  the  poetry  and 
l)rose  of  its  native  coimtr)\'*^ 


^  Boutcrwek,  trad.  Cortina,  p.  177. 
This  manuscript,  it  may  be  curious  to 
notice,  was  once  owned  by  Ferdinand 
(Columbus,  son  of  the  great  discoverer, 
and  is  still  to  be  found  amidst  the  ruins 
of  his  library  in  Seville,  with  a  memo- 
randum by  himself,  declaring  that  he 
boujrht  it  at  Barcelona,  in  June,  1536, 
for  12  dineros,  the  ducat  then  being 
worth  588  dineros.  See,  also,  the 
notes  of  Cerd&  y  Rico  to  the  **  Diana 
J'^namorada''  of  Montemayor,  1802, 
pp.  487-490  and  203-295. 


^7  Bnice-Whjrte  (Histoire  des 
Langues  Romanes  et  de  leur  Litt^ra- 
ture,  Paris,  1841,  8vo,  Tom.  II.  pp. 
406  -  4 14 )  gives  a  striking  extract  fitmi 
a  manuscript  in  the  Royal  Library, 
Paris,  which  shows  this  mixture  of 
the  Provengal  and  Catalan  very  plain- 
ly. He  implies,  that  it  is  from  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  but 
he  does  not  prove  it. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 

Endeavours  to  revive  tue  Provencal  Spirit.  —  Floral  Games  at 
Toulouse.  —  Consistory  of  the  Gaya  Sciencia  at  Barcelona.  — 
Catalan  and  Valencian  Poetry.  —  Ausias  March.  — Jaume  Roig. — 
Decline  of  this  Poetry.  —  Influence  of  Castile.  —  Poetical  Con- 
test AT  Valencia. — Valencian  Poets  who  wrote  in  Castilian. — 
Prevalence  of  the  Castilian. 

The  failure  of  the  Provencal  language,  and  espe- 
cially the  failure  of  the  Provencal  culture,  were  not  look- 
ed upon  with  indifference  in  the  countries  on  either  side 
of  the  Pyrenees,  where  they  had  so  long  prevailed.  On 
the  contrary,  efforts  were  made  to  restore  both,  first  in 
France,  and  afterwards  in  Spain.  At  Toulouse,  on  the 
Garonne,  not  far  from  the  foot  of  the  moimtains,  the 
magistrates  of  the  city  determined,  in  1323,  to  form  a 
company  or  guild  for  this  purpose ;  and,  after  some  de- 
liberation, constituted  it  under  the  name  of  the  "  Sobre- 
gaya  Companhia  dels  Sept  Trobadors  de  Tolosa,"  or  the 
Very  Gay  Company  of  the  Seven  Troubadours  of  Tou- 
louse. This  company  immediately  sent  forth  a  letter, 
partly  in  prose  and  partly  in  verse,  summoning  all  poets 
to  come  to  Toulouse  on  the  first  day  of  May  in  1324, 
and  there  "  with  joy  of  heart  contend  for  the  prize  of  a 
golden  violet,"  which  should  be  adjudged  to  him  who 
should  offer  the  best  poem,  suited  to  the  occasion.  The 
concourse  was  great,  and  the  first  prize  was  given  to  a 
poem  in  honor  of  the  Madonna  by  Ramon  Vidal  de 
Besalu,  a  Catalan  gentleman,  who  seems  to  have  been 
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the  author  of  the  regulations  for  the  festival,  and  to 
have  been  declared  a  doctor  of  the  Gay  Saber  on  the 
occasion.  In  1355,  this  company  formed  for  itself  a 
more  ample  body  of  laws,  partly  in  prose  and  partly  in 
verse,  under  the  title  of  "  Ordenanzas  dels  Sept  Senhors 
Mantenedors  del  Gay  Saber,'*  or  Ordinances  of  the 
Seven  Lords  Conservators  of  the  Gay  Saber,  which, 
with  the  needful  modifications,  have  been  observed 
down  to  our  o\vn  times,  and  still  regulate  the  festival 
annually  celebrated  at  Toulouse,  on  the  first  day  of  May, 
under  the  name  of  the  Floral  Games.  ^ 

Toulouse  was  separated  from  Aragon  only  by  the 
picturesque  range  of  the  Pyrenees;  and  similarity  of 
language  and  old  i)olitical  connections  prevented  even 
the  mountains  from  being  a  serious  obstacle  to  inter- 
course. What  was  done  at  Toulouse,  therefore,  was 
soon  known  at  Barcelona,  where  the  court  of  Aragon 
generally  resided,  and  where  circumstances  soon  favored 
a  fonnal  introduction  of  the  poetical  institutions  of  the 
Troubadours.  John  the  First,  who,  in  1387,  succeeded 
Peter  the  Fourth,  was  a  prince  of  more  gentle  manners 
than  were  common  in  his  time,  and  more  given  to  fes- 
tivity and  shows  than  was,  perhaps,  consistent  with  the 
good  of  his  kingdom,  and  certainly  more  than  was  suit- 
ed to  the  fierce  and  turbulent  spirit  of  his  nobility.^ 
Among  his  other  attributes  was  a  love  of  poetry ;  and 
in  1388,  he  despatched  a  solemn  embassy,  as  if  for  an 
affair  of  state,  to  Charles  the  Sixth  of  France,  praying 
him  to  cause  certain  poets  of  the  company  at  Toulouse 

1  Sunnionto,  Memorias,  Sect.  759 -  1813,   8vo,   Tom.    I.   pp.    227-230. 

7(>8.      Torns   Ainat,   MemoriaSf    p.  Andres,  Storia  d*  Ogni  Lettenitura, 

0"»1,  article    Vidal  de  BesaJu.      San-  Roma,  1808,  4to,  Tom.  II.  Lib.  J.  c. 

tillaiui,    I*rovcrbios,    Madrid,     1799,  1,  sect.  23,  whero  the   remarks  are 

IHino,   Introduccion,  p.   xxiii.      San-  important  at  pp.  49,  50. 

rhoz,  Pwsias  Anteriores,  Tom.  I.  pp.  «  Mariana,  Hist,  de  Espafia,  Lib. 

5  - 9.     Sismondi,  Litt.  du  Midi,  Paris,  XVm.  c.  14. 
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to  visit  Barcelona,  in  order  that  they  might  found  there 
an  institution  like  their  own,  for  the  Gay  Saber.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  mission,  two  of  the  seven  conservators 
of  the  Floral  Games  came  to  Barcelona  in  1390,  and 
(established  what  was  called  a  "  Consistory  of  the  Guya 
Sciencia,"  with  laws  and  usages  not  unlike  those  of  the 
institution  they  represented.  Martin,  who  followed 
John  on  the  throne,  increased  the  pii>ileges  of  the  new 
Consistory,  and  added  to  its  resources  ;  but  at  his  death, 
in  1409,  it  was  removed  to  Tortosa,  and  its  meetings 
were  suspended  by  troubles  that  prevailed  through  the 
(^oimtry,  in  consequence  of  a  disputed  succession. 

At  length,  when  Ferdinand  the  Just  w^as  declared 
king,  their  meetings  were  resumed.  Enrique  de  Ville* 
na  —  whom  we  must  speedily  notice  as  a  nobleman  of 
the  first  rank  in  the  state,  nearly  allied  to  the  blood 
royal,  both  of  Castile  and  Aragon — came  >vith  the  new 
king  to  Barcelona  in  1412,  and,  being  a  lover  of  poetry, 
busied  himself  while  there  in  reestablishing  and  reform- 
ing the  Consistoiy,  of  which  he  became,  for  some  time, 
the  principal  head  and  manager.  This  was,  no  doubt, 
the  period  of  its  gieatest  glor}^  The  king  himself  fre- 
(luently  attended  its  meetings.  Many  poems  were  read 
by  their  authors  before  the  judges  appointed  to  examine 
them,  and  prizes  and  other  distinctions  were  awarded  to 
the  successfid  competitors.^  From  this  time,  therefore, 
poetry  in  the  native  dialects  of  the  country  was  held  in 


3  "El  Arte  de  Trobar,"  or  the  of  the  Consistonr  of  Barcelona,  which 
"  Graya  Sciencia,"  — a  treatise  on  the  was  a  matter  of  such  consequence  as 
Art  of  Poetry,  which,  in  1433,  Henry,  to  be  mentioned  by  Mariana,  Zurita, 
Marquis  of  V illena,  sent  to  his  kins-  and  other  graTe  historians.  The  tiea- 
man,  the  famous  Ifiigo  Lopez  de  Men-  tisc  of  Villena  has  never  been  printed 
doza.  Marquis  of  Santillana,  in  order  entire ;  but  a  poor  abstract  of  its  con- 
to  facilitate  the  introduction  of  such  tents,  with  valuable  extracts,  is  to  be 
poetical  institutions  into  Castile  as  found  in  Mayans  y  Siscar,  Orif^nes 
then  existed  in  Barcelona,  —  contains  de  la  Ii<?ngua'Kspunola,  Madrid,  1737, 
the  best  account  of  the  establishment  l^mo,  Tom.  II. 
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honor  in  the  capitals  of  Catalonia  and  Aragon.  Public 
poetical  contests  were,  from  time  to  time,  celebrated,  and 
many  poets  called  forth  under  their  influence  during  the 
reign  of  Alfonso  the  Fifth  and  that  of  John  the  Second, 
which,  ending  in  1479,  was  followed  by  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  whole  Spanish  monarchy,  and  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  Castilian  power  and  language.^ 

During  the  period,  however,  of  wliich  we  have  been 
speaking,  and  which  embraces  the  centur^  before  the 
reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  Catalan  modifica- 
tion of  Provencal  poetry  had  its  chief  success,  and  pro- 
duced all  the  authors  that  deserve  notice.  At  its  open- 
ing, Zurita,  the  faithful  annalist  of  Aragon,  speaking  of 
the  reign  of  John  the  First,  says,  that,  "  in  place  of  arms 
and  warlike  exercises,  which  had  formerly  been  the  pas- 
time of  princes,  now  succeeded  trobas  and  poetry  in  the 
mother  tongue,  with  its  art,  called  the  *  Gaya  Sciencia,' 
whereof  scliools  began  to  be  instituted " ;  —  schools 
which,  as  he  intimates,  were  so  thronged,  that  the  dig- 
nity of  the  art  they  taught  was  impaired  by  the  very 
numbers  devoted  to  it.^  AVho  these  poets  were  the 
grave  historian  does  not  stop  to  inform  us,  but  we  learn 
something  of  them  from  another  and  better  source ;  for, 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  time,  a  collection  of 
poetry  was  made  a  little  after  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
rentuiy,  wliich  includes  the  whole  i)eriod,  and  contains 
the  names,  and  more  or  less  of  the  works,  of  those  who 
were  then  best  known  and  most  considered.  It  begins 
with  a  grant  of  assistance  to  the  Consistory  of  Barce- 
lona, by  Ferdinand  the  Just,  in  1413 ;  and  then,  going 

^  See  Zurita,    passim,  and   Eich-        5  Anales  de  la  Corona  de  Ara^n, 
horn,    Allnr.  (icsclnchtc  dor   ('ultur,     Lib.  X.  c.  43,  ed.  1610,  folio,  Tom. 
(Jotlinir.ru    1700,    8vo,   Tom.   I.   pp.     IT.  f.  393. 
1*27-  131,  with  tli'j  authuritics  he  cites 
in  his  noti^s. 

VOL.    I.  42  BB* 
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back  as  far  as  to  the  time  of  Jacme  March,  who,  as  we 
have  seen,  flourished  in  1371,  presents  a  series  of  more 
than  three  hundred  poems,  by  about  thirty  authors, 
down  to  the  time  of  Ausias  March,  who  certainly  lived 
in  1460,  and  whose  works  are,  as  they  well  desen'e 
to  be,  prominent  in  the  collection. 

Among  the  poets  here  brought  together  are  Luis  de 
Vilarasa,  who  lived  in  1416 ;  ^  Berenguer  de  Masdo- 
velles,  who  seems  to  have  flourished  soon  after  1463 ; " 
Jordi,  about  whom  there  has  been  much  discussion, 
but  whom  reasonable  critics  must  place  as  late  as 
1450-1460 ;  ®  and  Antonio  Vallmanya,  some  of  whose 
poems  are  dated  in  1457  and  1458.^  Besides  these, 
Juan  Rocabcrti,  Fogaf  ot,  and  Guerau,  with  others  ap- 
parently of  the  same  period,  are  contributors  to  the 
collection,  so  that  its  whole  air  is  that  of  the  Catalan 

6  Torres  Amat,  Memorias,  p.  666.  Amat,  pp.  328-333.)  This  question 
"^  Ibid.,  p.  408.  is  of  some  consequence,  because  apaa- 
8  The  discussion  makes  out  two  sage  attributed  to  Jordi  is  so  very  like 
points  quite  clearly,  viz. :  1st.  Tlierc  one  in  the  103d  sonnet  of  Petrarch, 
was  a  person  named  Jordi,  who  lived  (Parte  I.,)  that  one  of  them  must  be 
in  the  thirteenth  centiiry  and  in  the  taken  quite  unceremoniously  from  the 
time  of  Jayme  the  Conqueror,  was  other.  The  Spaniards,  and  especially 
much  with  that  monarch,  and  wrote,  the  (Catalans,  have  generally  claimc^d 
as  an  eyewitness,  an  account  of  the  the  lines  referred  to  as  the  work  of 
storm  from  which  the  royal  fleet  suf-  the  cld(r  Jordi,  and  so  would  make 
fered  at  s?a,  near  Majorca,  in  Sep-  Petrarch  the  copyist;  —  a  claim  in 
tember,  1200  (Ximcno,  I^ritores  which  foreigners  have  sometimes  con- 
de  Valencia,  Tom.  1.  p.  1 ;  and  Fus-  currcd.  (Retrospective  Review,  Vol. 
ter,  Bibliot'-ca  Valcntiana,  Tom.  I.  IV.  pp.  40,  47,  and  Foscolo's  Essay 
p.  1)  ;  and,  2d.  There  was  a  person  on  Petrarch,  London,  1823,  8vo,  p. 
named  Jordi,  a  poet  in  the  fifteenth  05.)  But  it  seems  to  me  difficult  for 
century ;  because  the  Marquis  of  San-  an  impartial  person  to  read  the  verses 
tillana,  in  his  well-known  letter,  writ-  printed  by  Torres  Amat  with  the  name 
ten  between  1154  and  1458,  speaks  of  of  Jordi  from  the  Paris  MS.  Can- 
such  a  person  as  having  lived  in  his  cionero,  and  not  believe  that  they  bc- 
time.  (Sec  the  letter  in  Sanchez,  Tom.  long  to  the  same  century  with  the 
I.  pp.  Ivi.  and  Ivii.,  and  the  notes  on  it,  other  poems  in  the  same  manuscript, 
pp.  81-85.)  Now  the  question  is,  to  and  that  thus  the  Jordi  in  question 
which  of  these  two  persons  belong  the  lived  aAer  MOO,  and  is  the  copyist  of 
poems  bearing  the  name  of  Jordi  in  Petrarch.  Indeed,  the  very  position 
the  various  Cancioneros ;  for  example,  of  tliese  verses  in  such  a  manuscript 
in  the  "  Cancionero  General,"  1573,  seems  to  prove  it,  as  well  as  thcii 
f.  301,  and  in  the  MS.  Caneionero  in  tone  and  character, 
the  King's  Library  at  Paris,  which  is  ^  Torres  Amat,  pp.  636-643. 
of   the    fifteenth    century.      (Torres 
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and  Valencian  imitations  of  the  Provencal  Troubadours 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  If,  therefore,  to  this  curious 
Cancionero  we  add  the  translation  of  the  "  Divina  Corn- 
media"  made  into  Catalan  by  Andres  Febrer  in  1428," 
and  the  romance  of  "  Tirante  the  White,"  translated 
into  Valencian  by  its  author,  Joannot  Martorell, — 
which  Cervantes  calls  "  a  treasure  of  contentment  and 
a  mine  of  pleasure,"  ^^  —  we  shall  have  all  that  is*  need- 
ful of  the  peculiar  literature  of  the  northeastern  part 
of  Spain  during  the  greater  part  of  the  century  in 
which  it  flourished.  Two  authors,  however,  who  most 
illustrated  it,  deserve  more  particular  notice. 

The  first  of  them  is  Ausias  or  Augustin  March.  His 
family,  originally  Catalan,  went  to  Valencia  at  the  time 
of  the  conquest,  in  1238,  and  was  distinguished,  in  suc- 


10  Of  this  remarkable  manuscript, 
which  is  in  the  Royal  Library  at 
Paris,  M.  Tastu,  in  1834,  save  an 
account  to  Torres  Amat,  who  was 
then  preparing  his  "  Mcmorias  para 
un  Diccionario  do  Autores  Catalancs  '* 
(Barcelona,  1836,  8vo).  It  is  num- 
bered 7699,  and  consists  of  260  leaves. 
See  the  Memorias,  pp.  xviii.  and  xli., 
and  the  many  poetical  passages  from 
it  scattered  through  other  parts  of  that 
work.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that 
the  whole  should  be  published ;  but, 
in  the  mean  time,  the  ample  extracts 
from  it  given  by  Torres  Amat  leave 
no  doubt  of  its  general  character.  An- 
other, and  in  some  respects  even  more 
ample,  account  of  it,  with  extracts,  is 
to  be  found  in  Ochoa's  *'  Cat&logo  de 
Manuscritos"  (4to,  Paris,  1844,  pp. 
286  -  374 ) .  From  this  last  description 
of  the  manuscript  we  learn  that  it 
contains  works  of  thirty-one  poets. 

»i  Torres  Amat,  p.  237.  Febrer 
says  expressly,  that  it  is  translated 
*'  en  rims  vulgars  Cathalans."  The 
first  verses  are  ns  follows,  word  for 
word  from  the  Italian  :  — 

En  lo  mig  del  cami  dp  no.-«tra  vida 
Me  rctrobe  per  una  selva  oicuni;  etc., 


and  the  last  is  — 

L'  unor  qui  rooa  lo  aol  •  1m  ttiikf. 

It  was  done  at  Barcelona,  and  finished 
August  1, 1428,  according  to  the  MS. 
copy  in  the  Escurial. 

*2  Don  Quixote,  Parte  I.  c.  6,  where 
Tirante  is  saved  in  the  conflagration 
of  the  mad  knight's  library.  But 
Southey  is  of  quite  a  different  opinion. 
See  antCf  note  to  Chap.  XI.  The 
best  accounts  of  it  are  those  by  Cle- 
mencin  in  his  edition  of  Don  Quixote, 
(Tom.  I.  pp.  132-134,)  by  Dioedado, 
"  De  Prima  Typographic  Hispanice 
^tate,"  (Rom«,  1794, 4to,  p.  32,)  and 
by  Mendez,  **  Typographfa  Espafiola  " 
(Madrid,  1796, 4to,  pp.  72-75).  What 
is  in  Ximeno  (Tom.  I.  p.  12)  and 
Fuster  (Tom.  1.  p.  10)  goes  on  the 
false  supposition  that  the  Tirante  was 
written  m  Spanish  before  1383,  and 
printed  in  1480.  It  was,  in  fact,  orig- 
inally written  in  Portuguese,  but  was 
printed  first  in  the  Valencian  dialect, 
in  1490.  Of  this  edition  only  two 
copies  are  known  to  exist,  for  one  of 
which  £  300  was  paid  in  1825.  Re- 
pertorio  Americano,  L6ndres,  1827, 
8vo,Tom.  IV.  pp.  57-60. 
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cessivc  generations,  for  the  love  of  letters.  Ho  himself 
was  of  noble  rank,  possessed  the  seigniory  of  the  town 
of  Beniaijo  and  its  neighbouring  ^dllages,  and  served  in 
the  Cortes  of  Valencia  in  1446.  But,  beyond  these  few 
facts,  we  know  little  of  his  life,  except  that  he  was  an 
intimate  personal  fiiend  of  the  accomplished  and  un- 
happy Prince  Carlos  of  Viana,  and  that  he  died,  prob- 
ably, in  1460,  —  certainly  before  1462,  —  well  deserving 
the  record  made  by  his  contemporarj^  the  Grand  Con* 
stable  of  Castile,  that  "  he  was  a  great  Troubadour  and 
a  man  of  a  very  lofty  spirit."  '^ 

So  much  of  liis  poetry  as  has  been  preserved  is 
dedicated  to  the  honor  of  a  lady,  whom  he  loved  and 
served  in  life  and  in  death,  and  whom,  if  we  are  lit- 
erally to  believe  his  account,  he  first  saw  on  a  Good 
Friday  in  church,  exactly  as  Petrarch  first  saw  Laura. 
But  this  is  probably  only  an  imitation  of  the  great 
Italian  master,  whose  fame  then  overshadowed  what- 
ever there  was  of  literature  in  the  world.  At  any  rate, 
the  poems  of  March  leave  no  doubt  that  he  was  a 
follower  of  Petrarch.  Tliey  are  in  form  what  he  calls 
cants  ;  each  of  which  generally  consists  of  from  five  to 
ten  stanzas.  The  whole  collection,  amounting  to  one 
hundred  and  sixteen  of  these  short  poems,  is  di\ided 
into  four  parts,  and  comprises  ninety-three  cants  or  can- 
zones of  Love,  in  which  he  complains  much  of  the  false- 
hood of  his  mistress,  fourteen  moral  and  didactic  canr 
zones^  a  single  spiritual  one,  and  eight  on  Death.     But 


^3  Tlie  Life  of  Ausias  March  is  — "Mozo,"  as  Mariana  beautifully 

found  in  Ximcno,  **  li^ritores  de  Va-  says  of  him,   **  dignisimo  do  mejor 

lencia,"  (Tom.  I.  p.  41,)  andFustcr's  fortuna^  y  de  padre  mas  manso,"  — 

continuation  of  it,  (Tom.  I.  pp.  la,  15,  sco  Zurita,  Anales,  (Lib.  XVIL  c.  24,) 

04,)  and  in  the  ample  notes  of  ( Vr-  and  the  (jraceful  Life  of  the  unfortunate 

da  y  Rieo  to  the  "  Diana''  of  (ill  Po-  ]>rinre  by  Qiiintana,  in  the  first  vol- 

lo  (18(V2,  pp.  200,203,  480).    For  his  um«'  of 'his   **  Kspafioles  Cdlebres,"' 

fonncctiou  with  the  Prinee  of  Viana,  Madrid,  Tom.  I.  1807,  12mo. 
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though  March,  in  the  framework  of  his  poetry,  is  an 
imitator  of  Petrarch,  his  manner  is  his  own.  It  is 
grave,  simple,  and  direct,  with  few  conceits,  and  much 
real  feeling ;  besides  which,  he  has  a  truth  and  fresh- 
ness in  his  expressions,  resulting  partly  from  the  dialect 
he  uses,  and  partly  from  the  tenderness  of  his  own 
nature,  which  are  very  attractive.  No  doubt,  he  is  the 
most  successful  of  all  the  Valencian  and  Catalan  poets 
whose  works  have  come  down  to  us ;  but  what  distin- 
guishes him  from  all  of  them,  and  indeed  from  the 
Proven9al  school  generally,  is  the  sensibility  and  moral 
feeling  that  pervade  so  much  of  what  he  wrote.  By 
these  qualities  his  reputation  and  honors  have  been 
preserved  in  his  own  country  down  to  the  present  time. 
His  works  passed  through  four  editions  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  enjoyed  the  honor  of  being  read  to  Philip 
the  Second,  when  a  youth,  by  his  tutor;  they  were 
translated  into  Latin  and  Italian,  and  in  the  proud 
Castilian  were  versified  by  a  poet  of  no  less  conse- 
quence than  Montemayor." 

The  other  poet  who  should  be  mentioned  in  the 
same  relations  was  a  contemporary  of  March,  and, 
like  him,  a  native  of  Valencia.  His  name  is  Jaume 
or  James  Roig,  and  he  was  physician  to  Mary,  queen 

14  There  are  editions  of  his  Works  edition  of  March's  Works,  1560,  Bar- 

of  1543,  1545,  1555,  and  1560,  in  the  celona,  13mo,  is  a  neat  Tolume,  and 

oricrinal  Catalan,  and  translations  of  has  at  the  end  a  verj  short  and  imper- 

parts  of  them  into  Castilian  by  Ro-  feet  list  of  obscare  terms,  with  the 

mani,  1539,  and  Montemayor,  1562,  corresponding  Spanish,  supposed  to 

which  are  united  in  the  edition  of  have  been  maide  by  the  tutor  of  Philip 

1570,  besides  one  quite  complete,  but  II.,  the  Bishop  of  Osma,  when,  as 

unpublished,  by  Arano  y  Ofiate.     Vi-  we  are  told,  he  used  to  delight  that 

cente  Mariner  translated  March  into  young  prince  and  his  courtiers  by 

Latin,   and  wrote  his  life.     (Opera,  reading  the  works  of  March  aloud 

Turnoui,   1633,  8vo,  pp.  497-856.)  to  them.     I  have  seen  none  of  thu 

Who  was  his  Italian  translator  I  do  translations,  except  those  of  Monte- 

not  find.     See  (besides  Ximeno  and  mayor  and  Mariner,  both  good,  but 

others,  cited  in  the  last  note)  Rodri-  the  last  not  entire. 
guez.  Bib.  Val.,  p.  68,  etc.     The 
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of  Alfonso  the  Fifth  of  Aragon.  If  his  own  authority 
is  not  to  be  accounted  rather  poetical  than  historical, 
he  was  a  man  of  much  distinction  in  his  time,  and 
respected  in  other  countries  as  well  as  at  home.  But 
if  that  be  set  aside,  we  know  little  of  him,  except  that 
he  was  one  of  the  persons  who  contended  for  a  poetical 
prize  at  Valencia  in  1474,  and  that  he  died  there  of 
apoplexy  on  the  4th  of  April,  1478.^^  His,  works 
are  not  much  better  known  than  his  life,  though,  in 
some  respects,  they  are  well  worthy  of  notice.  Hard- 
ly any  thing,  indeed,  remains  to  us  of  them,  except  the 
principal  one,  a  poem  of  three  hundred  pages,  8ome> 
times  called  the  "  Book  of  Advice,"  and  sometimes 
the  "  Book  of  the  Ladies."  ^®  It  is  chiefly  a  satire  on 
women,  but  the  conclusion  is  devoted  to  the  praise  and 
glory  of  the  Madonna,  and  the  whole  is  interspersed 
with  sketches  of  himself  and  his  times,  and  advice  to 
his  nephew,  Balthazar  Bou,  for  whose  especial  benefit 
the  poem  seems  to  have  been  written. 

It  is  divided  into  four  books,  which  are  subdivided 
into  parts,  little  connected  with  each  other,  and  often 
little  in  harmony  with  the  general  subject  of  the  whole. 
Some  of  it  is  full  of  learning  and  learned  names,  and 
some  of  it  would  seem  to  be  devout,  but  its  prevailing 
air  is  certainly  not  at  all  religious.  It  is  written  in 
short  rhymed  verses,  consisting  of  from  two  to  five 
syllables,  —  an  irregular  measure,  which  has  been  called 
cudolada,  and  one  which,  as  here  used,  has  been  much 
praised  for  its  sweetness  by   those  who   are  familiar 

15  Ximeno,  Ksorilorcs  de  Valencia,  title  in  the  edition  of  1531,  as  given 

Tom.  I.  p.  50,  with  Fustcr's  continu-  by  Ximeno,  and  in  that  of  1561,  (Va- 

ation,  Tom.  I.  p.  30.     Rodriguez,  p.  Icncia,   12mo,   HO   leaves,)  which  I 

106  ;  and  Cerda'.s  notes  to  Polo's  Dia-  use.    In  that  of  Valencia,  1735,  (4to,) 

na,  pp.  300,  30*J,  etc.  which  is  also  before  me,  it  is  called 

J6  *'  Libre  do  Const^lls  fct  per  lo  according  to  its  snbject,  "  Lo  Libr^ 

Magnifich  Mestrc  Jaume  Roig  "  is  the  de  les  Dones  c  de  Concells,*'  etc 
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enough  with  the  principles  of  its  structure  to  make 
the  necessary  elisions  and  abbre\iations ;  though  to 
others  it  can  hardly  appear  better  than  whimsical  and 
spirited,^^  Tlic  following  sketch  of  himself  may  be 
taken  as  a  specimen  of  it;  and  shows  that  he  had  as 
little  of  the  spirit  of  a  poet  as  Skelton,  with  whom, 
in  many  aspects,  he  may  be  compared.  Roig  repre- 
sents himself  to  have  been  ill  of  a  fever,  when  a  boy, 
and  to  have  hastened  from  his  sick  bed  into  the  ser- 
vice of  a  Catalan  freebooting  gentleman,  like  Roque 
Guinart  or  Rocha  Guinarda,  an  historical  personage  of 
the  same  Catalonia,  and  of  nearly  the  same  period, 
who  figures  in  the  Second  Part  of  Don  Quixote. 

Bed  I  abjured, 
Though  hardly  cured, 
And  then  went  straight 
To  seek  my  fate. 
A  Catalan, 
A  nobleman, 
A  highway  knight, 
Of  ancient  right, 
Gave  me,  in  grace, 
A  page's  place. 
With  him  I  lived, 
And  with  him  thrived. 
Till  I  came  out 
Man  grown  and  stout ; 
For  he  was  wise, 
Taugiit  me  to  prize 
My  tim(\  and  learn 
My  bread  to  earn, 
By  service  hard 
At  watch  and  ward. 
To  hunt  the  game. 
Wild  hawks  to  tame. 
On  horse  to  prance. 
In  hall  to  dance, 

17  Origencs  de  la  Lengua  EspaHola  dc  Mayans  y  Siscar,  Tom.  I.  p.  57. 
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To  carve,  to  play, 
And  make  my  way.  ^8 

The  poem,  its  author  tells  us,  was  written  in  1460, 
and  we  know  that  it  continued  popular  long  enough  to 
pass  through  five  editions  before  1562.  But  portions  of 
it  are  so  indecent,  that,  wlien,  in  1735,  it  was  thought 
worth  while  to  piint  it  anew,  its  editor,  in  order  to  ac- 
count for  the  large  omissions  he  was  obliged  to  make, 
resorted  to  the  amusing  expedient  of  pretending  he 
could  find  no  copy  of  the  old  editions  which  was  not 
deficient  in  the  passages  he  left  out  of  his  own.*®  Of 
course,  Eoig  is  not  much  read  now.  His  indecency 
and  the  obscurity  of  his  idiom  alike  cut  him  off  from 
the  polished  portions  of  Spanish  society ;  though  out  of 
his  free  and  spirited  satire  much  may  be  gleaned  to 
illustrate  the  tone  of  manners  and  the  modes  of  living 
and  thinking  in  his  time. 

The  death  of  Roig  brings  us  to  the  period  when  the 


18    Sorti  (Id  Hit, 


Middle  Ages,  who  were  not  always 

E^mig  pmrVi.  without  generosity  or  a  sense  of  ju»- 

Yo  men  parti,  ticc,  and  whose  character  is  well  act 

^E^!l.?fL..n.  forth  in  the  accounts  of  Roque  Gui- 

h<eguint  lortuna.  ^          t»      i       /■■«    •         i       ^l 

Ea  Cataiunya,  nart  or  Kocha  Ouinarda,  the  person- 

Un  Cavalier,  age  referred  to  in  the  text,  and  found 

&i?h  i£ge,  in  the  Second  Part  of  Don  Quixote 

Mo  pros  per  i«iige.  (Capp.  60  and  01).     He  and  his  fol- 

Fhis  quim  ixrnii  hmeTs  aro  all   called   by  Cervantes 

Ja  himio  (et.      '  Bandoleros,   and  arc  the   "  banished 

Ab  ihnin  discmt  men  "  of  "  Robin  Hood  "  and  "  The 

D^irrp^a^ir  Nut-Srown  Maid."    They  took  their 

De  iwii  Bcrvir,'  name  of  Bandoleros  from  tlie  shoulder- 

FuyZ^T^m'  ^^^  ^^^y  ^^^^-     C^aW*-^ron's  " Luis 

Cavairaiiur. '  Perez,  el  Gallcgo  "  is  founded  on  the 

ijjj  Coiroria,  history  of  a  Bandolero  supposed  to 

Sona^rbQiiM,  ^^^ve  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Armada, 

Fins&tallar'  1588. 

Li^de  Jil!o™SS^aP.r.deiPri>n.r  ,  ".Thccditor  ofthc  lastcdition  that 

Libro,  ed.  1561, 4to,  f.  xv.  b.  has  appeared  is  Carlos  Ros,  a  cunous 

_,       ^      „                    ,  ,       1      .    .  collection  of  Valencian  proverbs  bv 

The  "Cavalier,  gran  vandoler,dantitch  ^-hom    (in  12mo,  Valencia,   1733)  1 

Ihnatge,     whom  I  have  called,  in  the  jj^ive  seen,  and  who,  I  believe,  the  year 

translation,  "a  highway   knight,  of  prnvioiis,  printed  a  work  on  the  Valen- 

ancient  right,''  was  one  of  the  succes-  ^ian  and  Castilian  orthography, 
sors  of  the  marauding  knights  of  the 
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literature  of  the  eastern  part  of  Spain,  along  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  began  to  decline.  Its  decay  was 
the  natural,  but  melancholy,  result  of  the  character  of 
the  literature  itself,  and  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
it  was  accidentally  placed.  It  was  originally  Provencal 
in  its  spirit  and  elements,  and  had  therefore  been  of 
quick,  rather  than  of  firm  growth ;  —  a  gay  vegetation, 
which  sprang  forth  spontaneously  with  the  first  warmth 
of  the  spring,  and  which  could  hardly  thrive  in  any 
other  season  than  the  gentle  one  that  gave  it  birth.  As 
it  gradually  advanced,  carried  by  the  removal  of  the 
seat  of  political  power,  from  Aix  to  Barcelona,  and  from 
Barcelona  to  Saragossa,  it  was  constantly  approaching 
the  literature  that  had  first  appeared  in  the  mountains 
of  the  Northwest,  whose  more  vigorous  and  grave  char- 
acter it  was  ill  fitted  to  resist.  When,  therefore,  the 
two  came  in  contact,  there  was  but  a  short  struggle  for 
the  supremacy.  The  victory  was  almost  immediately 
decided  in  favor  of  that  which,  springing  from  the  ele- 
ments of  a  strong  and  proud  character,  destined  to  vin- 
dicate for  itself  the  political  sway  of  the  whole  country, 
was  armed  with  a  power  to  which  its  more  gay  and 
gracious  rival  could  offer  no  effective  opposition. 

The  period,  when  these  two  literatures,  advancing 
from  opposite  comers  of  the  Peninsula,  finally  met,  can- 
not, from  its  nature,  be  determined  with  much  precision. 
But,  like  the  progress  of  each,  it  was  the  result  of  po- 
litical causes  and  tendencies  which  are  obvious  and 
easily  traced.  The  family  that  ruled  in  Aragon  had, 
from  the  time  of  James  the  Conqueror,  been  connected 
with  that  established  in  Castile  and  the  North;  and 
Ferdinand  the  Just,  who  was  crowned  in  Saragossa  in 
1412,  was  a  Castilian  prince;  so  that,  from  this  period, 
both  thrones  were  absolutely  filled  by  members  of  the 

VOL.  I.  43  cc 
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same  royal  house ;  and  Valencia  and  Burgos,  as  &r  as 
their  courts  touched  and  controlled  the  literature  of 
either,  were  to  a  great  degree  under  the  same  influences. 
And  this  control  was  neither  slight  nor  ineflicient.  Po- 
etry, in  that  age,  everywhere  sought  shelter  under 
courtly  favor,  and  in  Spain  easily  found  it.  John  the 
Second  was  a  professed  and  successful  patron  of  letters ; 
and  when  Ferdinand  came  to  assume  the  crown  of  Ara- 
gon,  he  was  accompanied  by  the  Marquis  of  Vill^na,  a 
nobleman  whose  great  fiefs  lay  on  the  borders  of  Valen- 
cia, but  who,  notwithstanding  his  interest  in  the  South- 
em  literature  and  in  the  Consistory  of  Barcelona,  yet 
spoke  the  Castilian  as  his  native  language,  and  wrote 
in  no  other.  We  may,  therefore,  well  believe,  that,  in 
the  reigns  of  Ferdinand  the  Just  and  Alfonso  the  Fifth, 
between  1412  and  1458,  the  influence  of  the  North 
began  to  make  inroads  on  the  poetry  of  the  South, 
though  it  does  not  appear  that  either  March  or  Boig,  or 
any  one  of  their  immediate  school,  proved  habitually 
unfaithful  to  his  native  dialect 

At  length,  forty  years  after  the  death  of  Villena,  we 
find  a  decided  proof  that  the  Castilian  was  beginning 
to  be  known  and  cultivated  on  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. In  1474,  a  poetical  ^contest  was  publicly 
held  at  Valencia,  in  honor  of  the  Madonna ;  —  a  sort 
of  literary  jousting,  like  those  so  common  afterwards  in 
the  time  of  Cervantes  and  Lope  de  Vega.  Forty  poets 
contended  for  the  prize.  The  Viceroy  was  present.  It 
was  a  solemn  and  showy  occasion ;  and  all  the  poems 
offered  were  printed  the  same  year  by  Bernardo  Feno- 
Uar,  Secretary  of  the  meeting,  in  a  volume  which  is 
valued  as  tlie  first  book  known  to  have  been  printed  in 
Spain.^     Four  of  these  poems  are  in  Castilian.     This 

^  Fusler.  Tom.  I.  p.  52,  and  Mendez,  Typographia  Espanola,  p.  50,    Roig 
is  one  of  ihe  competitors. 
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leaves  no  doubt  that  Castilian  verse  was  now  deemed  a 
suitable  entertainment  for  a  popular  audience  at  Valen- 
cia. FenoUar,  too,  who  wrote,  besides  what  appears 
in  this  contest,  a  small  volume  of  poetry  on  the  Pas- 
sion of  our  Saviour,  has  left  us  at  least  one  cancion  in 
Castilian,  though  his  works  were  otherwise  in  his  na- 
tive dialect,  and  were  composed  apparently  for  the 
amusement  of  his  friends  in  Valencia,  where  he  was  a 
person  of  consideration,  and  in  whose  University,  found- 
ed in  1499,  he  was  a  professor.^* 

Probably  Castilian  poetry  was  rarely  written  in  Va- 
lencia during  the  fifteenth  century,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  Valencian  was  written  constantly.  *"  The  Suit  of 
the  Olives,"  for  instance,  wholly  in  that  dialect,  was 
composed  by  Jaume  Gazull,  FenoUar,  and  Juan  Moreno, 
who  seem  to  have  been  personal  friends,  and  who  unit- 
ed their  poetical  resources  to  produce  this  satire,  in 
which,  under  the  allegory  of  olive-trees,  and  in  lan- 
guage not  always  so  modest  as  good  taste  requires,  they 
discuss  together  the  dangers  to  which  the  young  and 
the  old  are  respectively  exposed  from  the  solicitations 
of  worldly  pleasure.**  Another  dialogue,  by  the  same* 
three  poets,  in  the  same  dialect,  soon  followed,  dated  in 
1497,  which  is  supposed  to  have  occurred  in  the  bed- 
chamber of  a  lady  just  recovering  from  the  birth  of  a 
child,  in  which  is  examined  the  question  whether  young 
men  or  old  make  the  best  husbands ;  an  inquiry  decid- 

ai  Ximeno,  Tom.  I.  p.  59 ;  Fu«ter,  «  "  Lo  Prooeas  de  les  Olives  d  Di»- 

Tom.  I.  p.  51 ;  and  the  Diana  of  Polo,  puta  del  Jovcns  hi  del  Vels  "  was  first 

ed.  CcrdA  y  Rico,  p.  317.    His  poems  printed  in  ^uroelona,  1532.     But  the 

arc   in   the    **Cancionero  General,"  copy  I  use  is  of  Valencia,  printed  by 

1573,  (leaves  240,  251,  307,)  in  the  Joan deArcos,  1561  (18mo, 40 leaves). 

**Obras  dc  Ausias  March,"  (1560,  f.  One  or  two  other  poets  took  part  in 

134,)  and  in  the  '*  Process  du  les  ()li-  the  discussion,  and  the  whole  seems 

vcs,"    mentioned   in   the  next    note,  to  have  grown  under  their  hands,  by 

The  *^  llistoriade  la  Passiode  Nostre  successive  additions,  to  its    present 

Scnyor  "  was  printed  at  Valencia,  in  state  and  size. 
1403  and  1564. 
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ed  by  Venus  in  favor  of  the  young,  and  ended,  most 
inappropriately,  by  a  religious  hymn.*®  Other  poets 
were  equally  faithful  to  their  vemacular ;  among  whom 
were  Juan  Escriva,  ambassador  of  the  Catholic  sover- 
eigns to  the  Pope,  in  1497,  who  was  probably  the  last 
person  of  high  rank  that  wrote  in  it ;  **  and  Vincent 
Ferrandis,  concerned  in  a  poetical  contest  in  honor  of 
Saint  Catherine  of  Siena,  at  Valencia,  in  1511,  -whose 
poems  seem,  on  other  occasions,  to  have  carried  off 
public  honors,  and  to  have  been,  from  their  sweetness 
and  power,  worthy  of  the  distinction  they  won  * 

Meantime,  Valencian  poets  are  not  wanting  who 
wrote  more  or  less  in  Castilian.  Francisco  Castelvf ,  a 
friend  of  Fenollar,  is  one  of  them  *  Another  is  Naj> 
cis  Vifioles,  who  flourished  in  1500,  who  wrote  in 
Tuscan  as  well  as  in  Castilian  and  Valencian,  and  who 
evidently  thought  his  native  dialect  somewhat  barbar- 
ous.^   A  third  is  Juan  Tallante,  whose  religious  poems 

^  There  is  an  edition  of  1497,  Roiz  de  Corella,  rXimeno,  Tom.  I. 
(Mendez,  p.  88,)  but  I  use  one  with  p.  62,)  a  friend  of  tne  unhappy  Prince 
this  title :  '*  Comen^a  lo  Somni  de  u4rlo8  de  Viana ;  two  or  tmee,  by  no 
Joan  loan  ordenat  per  lo  Magnifich  means  without  merit,  who  remain 
Mossen  J aumeGa^ull,  Cavalier,  Natu-  anon3nnou8  (Foster,  Tom.  I.  pp.  884 
ral  de  Valencia,  en  Valencia,  1561  "  -293) ;  and  several  who  joined  in  a 
(18mo).  At  the  end  is  a  humorous  ceriamen  at  Valencia,  in  1498,  in  Iran- 
poem  by  Ga^ull  in  reply  to  Fenollar,  or  of  St.  Christopher  (Ibid.,  pp.  S96, 
who  had  spoken  slightingly  of  many  297).  But  the  attempt  to  press  into 
words  used  in  Valencian,  which  Gra-  the  service  and  to  place  in  the  thir- 

Sull  defends.    It  is  called  '^  La  Brama  teenth  centnry  the  manuscript  in  the 
els  Llauradors  del  Orto  de  Valen-  Escurial  containing  the  poema  of  Sta. 
cia.*'  Ga^uU  also  occurs  in  the  ''Pro-  Maria  Egypciaca  and  King  Apollo- 
cess  de  les Olives,''  and  in  the  poetical  nius,  alr^y  referred  to  (ante,  p.  94) 
contest  of  1474.     See  his  Life  in  Xi-  among  the  earliest  Castilian  poems,  is 
meno,  Tom.  I.   p.  59,  and  Fuster,  necessarily  a  failure.    Ibid.,  p.  284. 
Tom  I.  p.  37.  *  Cancionero  General,    1673,    f. 
M  Ximeno,  Tom.  I.  p.  64.  251,  and  elsewhere. 
S5  The  poems  .of  Ferrandis  are  in  ^  Ximeno,  Tom.  I.  p.  61.   Fuster, 
the  Cancionero  Greneral   of  Seville,  Tom.  I.  p.  54.    Cancionero  General, 
1535,  ff.  17,  18,  and  in  the  Cancio-  1573,  ff.  241,251,  316,  318.    Cerd&'s 
nero  of  Antwerp,  1573,  ff.  31-34.  notes  to  Polo's  Diana,  1802,  p.  304. 
The  notice  of  the  certamen  of  1511  is  Vinoles,  in  the  PnSlogo  to  the  tranda- 
in  Fuster,  Tom.  I.  pp.  56-58.  tion  of  the  Latin  Chronide  noticed  on 
Some  other  poets  in  the  ancient  Va-  p.  216,  sajrs,  "  He  has  ventured  to 
lencian  have  been  mentioned,  as  Juan  stretch  out  his  rash  hand  and  pat  it 
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are  found  at  the  opening  of  the  old  General  Cancio- 
nero.^  A  fourth  is  Luis  Crespi,  member  of  the  ancient 
family  of  Valdaura,  and  in  1506  head  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Valencia.^  And  among  the  latest,  if  not  the 
very  last,  was  Fernandez  de  Heredia,  who  died  in  1549, 
of  whom  we  have  hardly  any  thing  in  Valencian,  but 
much  in  Castilian.*^  Indeed,  that  the  Castilian,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  century,  had  obtained  a  real  suprem- 
acy in  whatever  there  was  of  poetry  and  elegant  litera- 
ture along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  cannot  be 
doubted  ;  for,  before  the  death  of  Heredia,  Boscan  had 
already  deserted  his  native  Catalonian,  and  begun  to 
form  a  school  in  Spanish  literature  that  has  never  since 
disappeared ;  and  shortly  afterwards,  Timoneda  and  his 
followers  showed,  by  their  successful  representation  of 
Castilian  farces  in  the  public  squares  of  Valencia,  that 
the  ancient  dialect  had  ceased  to  be  insisted  upon  in 
its  o^vn  capital.  The  language  of  the  court  of  Castile 
had,  for  such  purposes,  become  the  prevailing  language 
of  all  the  South. 

This,  in  fact,  was  the  circumstance  that  determined 
the  fate  of  all  that  remained  in  Spain  on  the  foun- 
dations of  the  Proven9al  refinement  The  crowns  of 
Aragon  and  CastUe  had  been  united  by  the  marriage  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella ;  the  court  had  been  removed 
firom  Saragossa,  though  that  city  still  claimed  the  dig- 
nity of  being  regarded  as  an  independent  capital;  and 

into  the  pure,  elcgunt,  and  gracious  ^   Cancionero  Greneral,   1573,   ff. 

Castilian,  which,  without  falsehood  or  238,  248,  300,  301.     Fuster,  Tom.  I. 

flattery,   may,  among  the  many  bar-  p.  65;  and  Cerd&'s  notes  to  Gil  Polo's 

barous  and  savage  dialects  of  our  own  Diana,  p.  306. 

Spain,  be  called  Latin-sounding  and  ^  Ximeno,  Tom.  I.  p.  102.    Fuster, 

most  elegant."      Suma  de  Todas  las  Tom.  I.  p.  87.     Diana  de  Polo,  ed. 

Cronicas,  Valencia,  1510,  folio,  f.  2.  Cerd4,    326.       Cancionero    General, 

2«  The  religious  poems  of  Tallanle  1573,   ff.  185,   222,  225,   228,   230, 

!>egin,  I  believe,  all  the  Cancioneros  305-307. 
Geneniles,  from  1511  to  1573. 
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with  the  tide  of  empire,  that  of  cultivation  gradually 
flowed  down  from  the  West  and  the  North.  Some  of 
the  poets  of  the  South  have,  it  is  true,  in  later  times, 
ventured  to  write  in  their  native  dialects.  The  most 
remarkable  of  them  is  Vicent  Garcia,  who  was  a  friend 
of  Lope  de  Vega,  and  died  in  1623.^*  But  his  poetry, 
in  all  its  various  phases,  is  a  mixture  of  several  dia- 
lects, and  shows,  notwithstanding  its  provincial  air, 
the  influence  of  the  court  of  Philip  the  Fourth,  where 
its  author  for  a  time  lived ;  while  the  poetry  printed 
later,  or  heard  in  our  own  days  on  the  popular  thear 
tres  of  Barcelona  and  Valencia,  is  in  a  dialect  so  grossly 
corrupted,  that  it  is  no  longer  easy  to  acknowledge  it 
as  that  of  the  descendants  of  Mimtaner  and  March." 


31  His  Works  were  first  printed 
with  the  following  title :  "  La  Armo- 
nia  del  Parnas  mes  numerosa  en  las 
Poesias  varias  del  Atlant  del  Cel  Poe- 
tic, lo  I>-  Vicent  Garcia"  (Barcelo- 
na, 1700,  4to,  201  pp.).  There  has 
been  some  question  about  the  proper 
date  of  this  edition,  and  therefore  I 
give  it  as  it  is  in  my  copy.  (See  Tor- 
res Amat,  Memorias,  pp.  271-274.) 
It  consists  chiefly  of  lyrical  poetry, 
sonnets,  dramas,  redondillas^  killads, 
etc. ;  but  at  the  end  is  a  drama  called 
**  Santa  Barbara,"  in  three  short  jor- 
nadas,  with  forty  or  fifly  personages, 
some  allegorical  and  some  supernat- 
ural, and  the  whole  as  fantastic  as 
any  thing  of  the  age  that  produced  it. 
Another  edition  of  Garcia's  Works 
was  printed  at  Barcelona  in  1840, 
and  a  notice  of  him  occurs  in  the  Se- 
manario  Pintoresco,  18-13,  p.  84. 

38  The  Valencian  has  always  re- 
mained a  sweet  dialect.  Cervantes 
praises  it  for  its  "honeyed  grace" 
more  than  once.  See  the  second  act 
of  the  "  Gran  Sultana,"  and  the  open- 
ing of  the  twelfth  chapter  in  the 
third  book  of  "  Persilcs  and  Sigis- 
munda."  Mayans  y  Siscar  loses  no 
occasion  of  honoring  it ;  but  he  was  a 
native  of  Valencia,  and  full  of  Valen- 
cian prejudices. 


The  literary  history  of  the  kingdom 
of  Valencia —  both  that  of  the  period 
when  its  native  dialect  prevailed,  tod 
that  of  the  more  recent  period  during 
which  the  Castilian  has  enjoyed  the 
supremacy — has  been  illustrated  with 
remarkable  diligence  and  suooesB.  Hie 
first  person  who  devoted  himself  to  it 
was  Josef  Rodriguez,  a  learned  eccle- 
siastic, who  was  bom  in  its  capital  in 
1630,  and  died  there  in  1703,  just  at 
the  moment  when  his  "  Biblioteca  Va- 
lentina  "  was  about  to  be  issued  from 
the  press,  and  when,  in  &ict,  all  but  m 
few  pages  of  it  had  been  printed.  But 
though  it  was  so  near  to  publication, 
a  long  time  elapsed  before  it  finally 
appeared ;  for  his  friend,  Ignacio  Sa- 
valls,  to  whom  the  duty  of  completing 
it  was  intrusted,  and  who  at  onoe 
busied  himself  with  his  task,  died,  at 
last,  in  1746,  without  having  quite 
accomplished  it. 

Meanwhile,  however,  copies  of  the 
imperfect  work  had  got  au>road,  and 
one  of  them  came  into  the  hands  of 
Vicente  Ximeno,  a  Valencian,  as  well 
as  Rodriguez,  and,  like  him,  interested 
in  the  literary  history  of  bis  native 
kingdom.  At  first,  Ximeno  conceived 
the  project  of  completing  the  work  of 
his  predecessor ;  but  soon  determined 
rather  to  use  its  materials  in  preparing 
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The  degradation  of  the  two  more  refined  dialects  in 
the  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  Spain,  which  was 
begun  in  the  time  of  the  Catholic  sovereigns,  may  be 
considered  as  completed  when  the  seat  of  the  national 
government  was  settled,  first  in  Old  and  afterwards  in 
New  CastUe ;  since,  by  this  circumstance,  the  prevalent 
authority  of  the  CastUian  was  finally  recognized  and 
insured.  Tlie  change  was  certainly  neither  unreasonable 
nor  ill-timed.  The  language  of  the  North  was  already 
more  ample,  more  vigorous,  and  more  rich  in  idiomatic 
constructions;  indeed,  in  almost  every  respect,  better 
fitted  to  become  national  than  that  of  the  South.  And 
yet  we  can  hardly  follow  and  witness  the  results  of 
such  a  revolution  but  with  feelings  of  a  natural  regret ; 
for  the  slow  decay  and  final  disappearance  of  any  lan- 
guage bring  with  them  melancholy  thoughts,  which 
are,  in  some  sort,  peculiar  to  the  occasion.     We  feel 


on  the  same  subject  another  and  a  in  Ximeno  relate  to  authoTS  noticed  by 

larger  one  of  his  own,  whose  notices  Rodriguez,  and  how  many  of  those  in 

should  come  down  to  his  own  time.  Fustcr  relate  to  aathors  noticed  by 

This  he  soon  completed,  and  published  either  or  both  of  his  predecessors,  I 

it  at  Vahmcia,  in   1747-49,  in  two  have  not  examined;  but  the  number 

volumes,  folio,  with  the  title  of  '*  E&-  is,  I  think,  smaller  than  might  be  an- 

critores  de    Valencia,"  —  not,   how-  ticipated ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 

(rver,  so  quickly  that  the  Biblioteca  the  new  articles  and  the  additions  to 

of   Rodriguez   had    not    been    fiiirly  the  old  ones  are  more  considerable  and 

launched  into  th(;  world,  in  the  same  important.    Perhaps,  taking  the  whole 

city,  in  1747,  a  few  months  before  the  together,  no  portion  of  Kuropo  equally 

first  volume  of  Ximcno's  appeared.  large  has  had  its  intellectual  history 

The  dictionary  of  Ximeno,  who  died  more  carefully  investigated  than  the 

ia  1764,  brings  down  the  literary  his-  kingdom    of   Valencia;  —  a    circum- 

tory  of  Valencia  to  1718,  from  which  stance  the  more  remarkable,   if  we 

dati;  to  18:29   it   is  ccmtinued  by  the  bear  in  mind  that  Rodriguez,  the  first 

*•  Biblioteca  Valrnoiaiia"    of    Justo  person  who  undertook  the  work,  was, 

Pastor  Fuster,  (Valencia,  1827-30,  as  ho  says,  the  first  who  attempted 

"2  torn.,  folio,)  a  valuable  work,  con-  such  a  labor  in  any  modem  language, 

taiiiiiiir  a  great  numlM^r  of  new  articles  and  that  Fuster,  the  last  of  them, 

for  the  earlier  inriod  embraced  by  the  though   evidently  a  man   of  curious 

labors  of  Uodrifru<^'  and  Ximeno,  and  learning,  was  by  occupation  a  book- 

makin<r  additions  to  many  which  they  binder,  and  was  led  to  his  investiga- 

had  left  iinporfeet.  tions,  in  a  considerable  degree,  by  his 

In  the  five  volumes,  folio,  of  whieh  interest  in  the  rare  books  that  wore, 

the  whole  seri(\s  consists,  there  am  from  time  to  time,  intrusted  to  his 

*JHn  articles.     How  manv  of  then  mechanical  skill. 
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as  if  a  portion  of  the  world's  intelligence  were  extin- 
guished ;  as  if  we  were  ourselves  cut  off  from  a  part 
of  the  intellectual  inheritance,  to  which  we  had  in 
many  respects  an  equal  right  with  those  who  destroyed 
it,  and  which  they  were  bound  to  pass  down  to  us  im- 
impaired  as  they  themselves  had  received  it  The  same 
feeling  pursues  us  even  when,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Greek  or  Latin,  the  people  that  spoke  it  had  risen  to 
the  full  height  of  their  refinement,  and  left  behind  them 
monuments  by  which  all  future  times  can  measure  and 
share  their  glory.  But  our  regret  is  deeper  when  the 
language  of  a  people  is  cut  off  in  its  youth,  before  its 
character  is  fully  developed;  when  its  poetical  attn* 
butes  are  just  beginning  to  appear,  and  when  all  is 
bright  with  promise  and  hope.^ 

This  was  singularly  the  misfortune  and  the  fiite  of 
the  Proven9al  and  of  the  two  principal  dialects  into 
which  it  was  modified  and  moulded.  For  the  Provencal 
started  forth  in  the  darkest  period  Europe  had  seen 
since  Grecian  civilization  had  fijrst  dawned  on  the 
world.  It  kindled,  at  once,  all  the  South  of  France 
with  its  brightness,  and  spread  its  influence,  not  only 
into  the  neighbouring  countries,  but  even  to  the  courts 
of  the  cold  and  unfriendly  North.  It  flourished  long, 
with  a  tropical  rapidity  and  luxuriance,  and  gave  token, 
from  the  first,  of  a  light-hearted  spirit,  that  promised, 
in  the  fulness  of  its  strength,  to  produce  a  poetry,  dif- 
ferent, no  doubt,  from  that  of  antiquity,  with  which  it 
had  no  real  connection,  but  yet  a  poetry  as  fresh  as  the 
soil  from  which  it  sprang,  and  as  genial  as  the  climate 

33  The  Catalans  have  alwa3rs  felt  nand  and  Isabella,  more  abundant  and 

this  remret,  and  have  never  reconciled  harmonious  than  the  prouder  one  that 

themselves  heartily  to  the  use  of  the  has  so  far  displaced  it.     Villanueva, 

Castilian;  holding  their  own  dialect  Viage  k  las  Iglesias,  Valencia,  1881, 

to  have  been,  in  the  time  of  Ferdi-  8to,  Tom.  VII.  p.  303. 
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by  which  it  was  quickened.  But  the  cruel  and  shame- 
ful war  of  the  Albigenses  drove  the  Troubadours  over 
the  Pyrenees,  and  the  revolutions  of  political  power 
and  the  prevalence  of  the  spirit  of  the  North  crushed 
them  on  the  Spanish  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  We 
follow,  therefore,  with  a  natural  and  inevitable  regret, 
their  long  and  wearisome  retreat,  marked  as  it  is  every- 
where with  the  wrecks  and  fragments  of  their  peculiar 
poetry  and  cultivation,  from  Aix  to  Barcelona,  and  from 
Barcelona  to  Saragossa  and  Valencia,  where,  oppressed 
by  the  prouder  and  more  powerful  Castilian,  what  re- 
mained of  the  language  that  gave  the  first  impulse  to 
poetical  feeling  in  modem  times  sinks  into  a  neglected 
dialect,  and,  without  having  attained  the  refinement 
that  woidd  preserve  its  name  and  its  glory  to  friture 
times,  becomes  as  much  a  dead  language  as  the  Greek 
or  the  Latin.^ 


3*  One  of  the  most  valuable  monu- 
ments of  the  old  dialects  of  Spain  is  a 
translation  of  the  Bible  into  Catalan, 
made  by  Bonifacio  Ferrer,  who  died 
in  1477,  and  was  the  brother  of  St. 
Vincent  Ferrer.  It  was  printed  at 
Valencia,  in  1478,  (folio,)  but  the  In- 
quisition came  so  soon  to  suppress  it, 
that  it  nerer  exercised  much  influence 
on  the  literature  or  language  of  the 
country ;  nearly  every  copy  of  it  hav- 
ing been  destroyed.  Extracts  from  it 
and  sufficient  accounts  of  it  may  be 


found  in  Castro,  Bib.  fispanola,  (Tom. 
I.  pp.  444-448,)  and  McCrie't «'  Rei^ 
ormation  in  Spain  ''  (Eldinburgh,  1820, 
8vo,  pp.  191  and  414).  Sismondi,  at 
the  end  of  his  discuatioa  of  the  Pro- 
ven<jal  literature,  in  his  "Litttfratnre 
du  Midi  da  TEurope,*'  has  some  re- 
marks on  its  decay,  which  in  their 
tone  are  not  entirely  tmlike  those  in 
the  last  pages  of  this  chapter,  and  to 
which  I  would  refer  both  to  illustrale 
and  to  justify  my  own. 
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CHAPTER   XVIII. 

The  Provencal  and  Courtly  School  in  Castilian  Literature.  — 
Partly  influenced  hy  the  Literature  of  Italy. — Connection  or 
Spain  with  Italy,  Religious,  Intellectual,  and  Political.  —  Simi- 
larity of  Language  in  the  two  Countries. — Translations  from 
THE  Italian.  —  Reign  of  John  the  Second. — Trousadours  and  Mik- 
nesingers  throughout  Europe.  —  Court  of  Castile.  —  The  King. — 
The  Marquis  of  Villena.  —  His  Art  of  Carving.  —  His  Art  or 
Poetry. — His  Labors  of  Hercules. 

The  Provencal  literature,  which  appeared  so  early  in 
Spain,  and  which,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  period 
when  it  prevailed  there,  was  in  advance  of  the  poetical 
culture  of  nearly  all  the  rest  of  Europe,  could  not  fidl 
to  exercise  an  influence  on  the  Castilian,  springing  up 
and  flourishing  at  its  side.  But,  as  we  proceed,  we 
must  notice  the  influence  of  another  literature  over  the 
Spanish,  less  visible  and  important  at  first  than  that 
of  the  Proven9al,  but  destined  subsequently  to  become 
much  wider  and  more  lasting ;  —  I  mean,  of  course, 
the  Italian. 

The  origin  of  this  influence  is  to  be  traced  far 
back  in  the  history  of  the  Spanish  character  and  civ- 
ilization. Long,  indeed,  before  a  poetical  spirit  had 
been  reawakened  anywhere  in  the  South  of  Europe, 
the  Spanish  Cliristians,  through  the  wearisome  centuries 
of  their  contest  with  the  Moors,  had  been  accustomed 
to  look  towards  Italy  as  to  the  seat  of  a  power  whose 
foundations   were   laid  in  faith  and  hopes   extending 
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far  beyond  the  mortal  struggle  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged; not  because  the  Papal  See,  in  its  political  ca- 
pacity, had  then  obtained  any  wide  authority  in  Spain, 
but  because,  from  the  peculiar  exigencies  and  trials  of 
their  condition,  the  religion  of  the  Romish  Church  had 
nowhere  found  such  implicit  and  faithful  followers  as 
the  body  of  the  Spanish  Christians. 

In  truth,  from  the  time  of  the  great  Arab  invasion 
down  to  the  fall  of  Granada,  this  devoted  people  had 
rarely  come  into  political  relations  with  the  rest  of 
Europe.  Engrossed  and  exhausted  by  their  wars  at 
home,  they  had,  on  the  one  hand,  hardly  been  at  all  the 
subjects  of  foreign  cupidity  or  ambition ;  and,  on  the 
other,  they  had  been  little  able,  even  when  they  most" 
desired  it,  to  connect  themselves  witli  tlie  stimng  inleiv" 
ests  of  the  world  beyond  their  mountains,  or  attract  the 
sympathy  of  those  more  favored  countries  which,  with 
Italy  at  their  head,  were  coming;  up  to  constitute  the 
civilized  power  of  Christendom.  But  Qie  Spaniards 
always  felt  their  waSTareTo  be  peculiarly  that  of  soldiers 
of  the  Cross ;  they  always  felt  themselves,  beyond  every 
thing  else  and  above  every  thing  else,  to  be  Christian 
men  contending  against  misbelief.  Their  religious  sym- 
pathies were,  therefore,  constantly  apparent,  and  often 
predominated  over  all  others  ;  so  that,  while  they  were 
little  connected  with  the  Church  of  Rome  by  those 
political  ties  that  were  bringing  half  Europe  into  bond- 
age, they  were  more  connected  with  its  religious  spirit 
than  any  other  people  of  modem  times ;  more  even  than 
the  armies  of  the  Crusaders  whom  that  same  Church 
had  summoned  out  of  all  Christendom,  and  to  whom  it 
had  given  whatever  of  its  own  resources  and  character 
it  was  able  to  impajrt 

To  these  rdigiow  influences  of  Italy  upon  Spain 
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,  were  early  added  those  of  a  higher  intellectual  cultoie. 
Before  the  year  1300,  Italy  possessed  at  least  five  unir 
versities ;  some  of  them  fiimous  throughout  Europe,  and 
attracting  students  from  its  most  distant  countries. 
Spain,  at  the  same  period,  possessed  not  one,  except 
that  of  Salamanca,  which  was  in  a  very  unsettled  state.^ 
Even  during  the  next  century,  those  established  at  Hu- 
esca  and  Valladolid  produced  comparatively  little  effect 
The  whole  Peninsula  was  still  in  too  disturbed  a  state 
for  any  proper  encouragement  of  letters;  and  those 
persons,  therefore,  who  vdshed  to  be  taught,  resorted, 
some  of  them,  to  Paris,  but  more  to  Italy.  At  Bologna^ 
which  was  probably  the  oldest,  and  for  a  long  time  the 
most  distinguished,  of  the  Italian  universities,  we  know 
Spaniards  were  received  and  honored,  during  the  thir- 
teenth century,  both  as  students  and  as  professors.^  At 
Padua,  the  next  in  rank,  a  Spaniard,  in  1260,  was  made 
the  Rector,  or  presiding  officer.^  And,  no  doubt,  in  all 
the  great  Italian  places  of  education,  which  were  easi- 
ly accessible,  especially  in  those  of  Bome  and  Naples, 
Spahiards  early  sought  the  culture  that  was  either  not 
tten  to  be  obtained  in  their  own  country,  or  to  be  had 
only  with  difficidty  or  by  accident. 

In  the  next  century,  the  instruction  of  Spaniards  in 
Italy  was  put  upon  a  more  permanent  foimdation,  by 
Cardinal  Carillo  de  Albomoz;  a  prelate,  a  statesman, 
and  a  soldier,  who,  as  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  was  head 
of  the  Spanish  Church  in  the  reign  of  Alfonso  the  Elev- 


1  The  University  of  Salamanca  owes  Erudito,  Madrid,    1789,   4to,  Tmn, 

its  first  endo\^'ment  to  Alfonso  X.,  XVIU.  pp.  13,  21,  etc. 

12M ;  but  in  1310  it  had  already  fall-  »  Tiraboschi,  Storia  della  Letten* 

en  into  great  decay,  and  did  not  be-  tura  Italiana,  Roma,  1782,  4to,  Tom. 

come  an  efficient  and  frequented  uni-  IV.  Lib.  I.  c.  3 ;  and  Fuster,  Biblio- 

versity    till    some    time    afterwards,  tcca  ValenoiaaBy  Tom.  I.  pp.  8,  9. 

Hist,  de  la  Universidad  de  Salaman-  3  TixaboiMhi,  ut  Bup. 
ca,  por   Pedro  Chacon.     Seminario 
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enth,  and  who  afterwards,  as  regent  for  the  Pope,  con- 
quered and  governed  a  large  part  of  the  Roman  States, 
which,  in  the  time  of  Rienzi,  had  fellen  off  fix)m  their 
allegiance.  This  distinguished  personage,  during  his 
residence  in  Italy,  felt  the  necessity  of  better  means  for 
the  education  of  his  coimtrymen,  and  founded,  for  their 
especial  benefit,  at  Bologna,  in  1364,  the  College  of  Saint 
Clement,  —  a  mimificent  institution,  which  has  subsisted 
down  to  our  own  age.*  From  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
most  direct  means  existed  for  the  transmission  of  cul- 
ture from  Italy  to  Spain;  one  of  the  most  striking 
proofs  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  case  of  Antonio 
de  Lebrixa,  commonly  called  Nebrissensis,  who  was 
educated  at  this  coUege  in  the  century  following  its 
first  foundation,  and  who,  on  his  return  home,  did  more 
to  advance  the  cause  of  letters  in  Spain  than  any  other 
scholar  of  his  time.® 

Commercial  and  political  relations  still  further  pro- 
moted a  free  communication  of  the  manners  «uid  liteiw 
ature  of  Italy  to  Spain.  Barcelona,  long  the  seat  of  a 
cultivated  court,  —  a  city  whose  liberal  institutions  had 
given  birth  to  the  first  bank  of  exchange,  and  demanded 
the  first  commercial  code  of  modem  times,  —  had,  from 
the  days  of  James  the  Conqueror,  exercised  a  sensible 
influence  round  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
come  into  successful  competition  with  the  enterprise 
of  Pisa  and  Genoa,  even  in  the  ports  of  Italy.  The 
knowledge  and  refinement  its  ships  brought  back,  join- 
ed to  the  spirit  of  commercial  adventure  that  sent  them 
out,  rendered    Barcelona,  therefore,  in  the  thirteenth. 


*  Tiraboschi,  Tom.  IV.  Lib.  I.  c.  3,        5  Antonio,  Bib.  Nova,  Tom.  I.  pp. 
sect.   8.     Antonio,    Bib.   Vetus,  ed.     133-138. 
Bayer,  Tom.  II.  pp.  169,  170. 
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fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries,  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  cities  in  Europe,  and  carried  its  influence 
not  only  quite  through  the  kingdoms  of  Aragon  and 
Valencia,  of  which  it  was  in  many  respects  the  capital, 
but  into  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  Castile,  with 
which  that  of  Aragon  was,  during  much  of  this  period, 
intimately  connected.^ 

The  political  relations  between  Spain  and  Sicily  were, 
however,  earlier  and  more  close  than  those  betwe^i 
Spain  and  Italy,  and  tended  to  the  same  results.  Gio- 
vanni da  Procida,  after  long  preparing  his  beautiful 
island  to  shake  off  the  hated  yoke  of  the  French,  has- 
tened, in  1282,  as  soon  as  the  horrors  of  the  Sicilian 
Vespers  were  fulfilled,  to  lay  the  allegiance  of  Sicily  at 
the  feet  of  Peter  the  Third  of  Aragon,  who,  in  right  of 
his  wife,  claimed  Sicily  to  be  a  part  of  his  inheritance, 
as  heir  of  Conradin,  the  last  male  descendant  of  the  im- 
perial family  of  the  Hohenstauffen/  The  revolution 
thus  begun  by  a  fiery  patriotism  was  successful;  but 
from  that  time  Sicily  was  either  a  fief  of  the  Aragonese 
crown,  or  was  possessed,  as  a  separate  kingdom,  by  a 
branch  of  the  Aragonese  family,  down  to  the  period  when, 
with  the  other  possessions  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  it 
became  a  part  of  the  consolidated  monarchy  of  Spain. 

The  connection  with  Naples,  which  was  of  the  same 
sort,  followed  later,  but  was  no  less  intimate.  Alfonso 
the  Fifth  of  Aragon,  a  prince  of  rare  wisdom  and  much 


^  Prcscott's  Hist,  of  Ferdinand  and        ^  Zurita,  Anales  de  Aragon,  ZBn> 

Isabella,  Introd.,  Section  2  ;  to  which  poza,  1604,  folio,  Lib.  IV.  c.  13,  etc. ; 

add  the  account  of  the  residence  in  Mariana,  Historia,  Lib.  XIV.  c.  6;  — 

Barcelona  of  Carlos  dc  Viana,  in  Quin-  botli  important,  but  especially  the  first, 

tana's  Life  of  that  unhappy  prince,  as  pivinfi^  the  Spanish  view  of  a  case 

(Vidas  de  Espafioles  Oelcbres,  Tom.  which  we  are  more  in  the  habit  of 

I.,)  and  the  very  curious  notice  of  Bar-  considering  either  in  its  Italian  or  its 

cclona   in    Jjeo  Von  Rozmital's  Hit-  French  relations. 


tcr-IIof-und-Pilgcr-Reise,    1465  -  67, 
Stuttgard,  1844,  8vo,  p.  111. 
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literary  cultivation,  acquired  Naples  by  conquest  in 
1441,  after  a  long  struggle;®  but  the  crown  he  had 
thus  won  was  passed  down  separately  in  an  indirect 
line  through  four  of  his  descendants,  till  1503,  when, 
by  a  shameful  treaty  with  France,  and  by  the  genius 
and  arms  of  Gonzalvo  of  Cordova,  it  was  again  con- 
quered and  made  a  direct  dependence  of  the  Spanish 
throne.®  In  this  condition,  as  fiefs  of  the  crown  of 
Spain,  both  Sicily  and  Naples  continued  subject  king- 
doms until  after  the  Bourbon  accession ;  both  affording, 
from  the  very  nature  of  their  relations  to  the  thrones  of 
Castile  and  Aragon,  constant  means  and  opportunities 
for  the  transmission  of  Italian  cultivation  and  Italian 
literature  to  Spain  itself. 

But  the  language  of  Italy,  from  its  affinity  to  the 
Spanish,  constituted  a  medium  of  communication  per- 
haps more  important  and  effectual  than  any  or  all  of 
the  others.  The  Latin  was  the  mother  of  both ;  and 
the  resemblance  between  them  was  such,  that  neither 
could  claim  to  have  features  entirely  its  own:  Ftxcies 
non  una^  nee  diversa  tamen  ;  qualem  decet  esse  sarorum. 
It  cost  little  labor  to  the  Spaniard  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  Italian.  Translations,  therefore,  were  less 
common  from  the  few  Italian  authors  that  then  existed, 
worth  translating,  than  they  would  otherwise  have  been; 
but  enough  are  found,  and  early  enough,  to  show  that 
Italian  authors  and  Italian  literature  were  not  neglect- 
ed in  Spain.  Ayala^  the  chronicler,  who  died  in  liQI, 
was,  as  we  have  already  observed,  acquainted  with^e 
works  of  Boccaccio.^^     A  little  later,  we  are  struck  by 

8  Schmidt,  Geschichtc  Aragoniens        •  Prescott's  Hist,  of  Ferdinand  and 
im  Mituhilter,  pp.  337-354.   llecrcn,    Isabella,  Vol.  III. 
G(\schii'i)to  (ios   Studiuins  dor  Clas-        *<>  See  o/i/tf,  p.  180. 
siiK'lum   Littcratur,   Gottingen,   1797, 
8vo,  Tom.  II.  pp.  109-111. 
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the  feet  that  the  "  Divma  Commedia"  of  Dante  was  twice 
translated  in  the  same  year,  1428 ;  once  by  Febrer  into 
the  Catalan  dialect,  and  once  by  Don  Enrique  de  Villena 
into  the  Castilian.  Twenty  years  afterwards,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Santillana  is  complimented  as  a  person  capable 
of  correcting  or  surpassing  that  great  poet,  and  speaks 
himself  of  Dante,  of  Petrarch,  and  of  Boccaccio  as  if 
he  were  familiar  with  them  alL"  But  the  name  of  this 
great  nobleman  brings  us  at  once  to  the  times  of  John 
the  Second,  when  the  influences  of  Italian  literature 
and  the  attempt  to  form  an  Italian  school  in  Spain  axe 
not  to  be  mistaken.  To  this  period,  therefore,  we  now 
turn. 

The  long  reign  of  John  the  Second,  extending  from 
14Q7  to  Jjt5 4;_uiAgj)py  as  it  was  for  himself  and  for 
his  country,  jya8_not_  unfavorable  to  the  progress  of 
some  of  the  forms  of  elegant  literature.  During  nearly 
the  whole  of  it,  the  weak  king  himself  was  subjected 
to  the  commanding  genius  of  the  Constable  Alvaro  de 
Luna,  whose  control,  though  he  sometimes  felt  it  to  be 
oppressive,  he  always  regretted,  when  any  accident  in 
the  troubles  of  the  times  threw  it  ofl*,  and  left  him  to 
bear  alone  the  burden  which  belonged  to  his  position  in 
the  state.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  a  part  of  the 
Constable's  policy  to  give  up  the  king  to  his  natural 
indolence,  and  encourage  his  effeminacy  by  filling  his 
time  with  amusements  that  would  make  business  more 
unwelcome  to  him  than  the  hard  tyranny  of  the  minis- 
ter who  relieved  him  from  it.^^ 

11  "ConvosqueemendayslasObras  edge  of  Dante,  which  the  Marqais 

de  Dante,"  says  Gomez  Manrique,  in  himself  yet  more  directly  announces  in 

a  poem  addressed  to  his  uncle,  the  his  well-known  letter  to  the  Constable 

great    Marquis,    and    found    in    the  of  Portu^.    Sanchez,  Poesias  Ante- 

"  Cancionero  General,"  1573,  f.  76.  b ;  riores,  Tom.  I.  p.  liv. 

—  words  which,  however  we  may  in-  12  Mariana,  Ilistoria,  Madrid,  1780, 

terpret  them,  imply  a  familiar  knowl-  fol.,  Tom.  II.  pp.  236-407.  Soe  also 
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Among  these  amusements,  none  better  suited  the  hu- 
mor of  the  idle  king  than  letters.  He  was  by  no  means 
without  talent.  He  sometimes  wrote  verses.  He  kept 
the  poets  of  the  time  much  about  his  person,  and  more 
in  his  confidence  and  favor  than  was  wise.  He  had, 
perhaps,  even  a  partial  perception  of  the  advantage  of 
intellectual  refinement  to  his  country,  or  at  least  to  his 
court.  One  of  his  private  secretaries,  to  please  his 
master  and  those  nearest  to  the  royal  influence,  made, 
about  the  year  1449,  an  ample  collection  of  the  Spanish 
poetry  then  most  in  favor,  comprising  the  works  of 
about  fifty  authors.^^  Juan  de  Mena,  the  most  distin- 
guished poet  of  the  time,  was  his  official  chronicler, 
and  the  king  sent  him  documents  and  directions,  with 
great  minuteness  and  an  amusing  personal  vanity,  re- 
specting the  manner  in  which  the  history  of  his  reign 
should  be  Avritten ;  while  Juan  de  Mena,  on  his  part, 
like  a  true  courtier,  sent  his  verses  to  the  king  to  be 
corrected.^*  His  physician,  too,  who  seems  to  have  been 
always  in  attendance  on  his  person,  was  the  gay  and 
good-humored  Ferdinand  Gomez,  who  has  left  us,  if  we 
are  to  believe  them  genuine,  a  pleasing  and  character- 
istic collection  of  letters ;  and  who,  after  having  served 
and  followed  his  royal  master  above  forty  years,  sleep- 
ing, as  he  tells  us,  at  his  feet  and  eating  at  his  table, 
mourned  his  death,  as  that  of  one  whose  kindness  to 
liim  had  been  constant  and  generous.^^ 

Surroimded  by  persons  such  as  these,  in  continual 
intercourse  with  others  like  them,  and  often  given  up 


the  very  rcmnrkahle  details  !a:ivcn  by  "  Centon  Epistolario"  of  Fern.  Go- 

Fenian  Pcrozde  Guzman,  in  his '*  Go-  mez  de  Cibdareal,  Nos.  47,  49,  56, 

neracionps  y  Srniblanzas,"  c.  .33.  and  76;  —  a   work,  however,  whose 

1'^  (.'astro,  13ib.  Eispanola,  Tom.  I.  authority  will  hereafter  be  ealled  in 

pp.  205-316.  question. 

^*  See  the  amusing  letters   in  the  *5  Ibid.,  Epistola  105. 
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to  letters  to  avoid  the  solicitation  of  state  afiairs  and 
to  gratify  his  constitutional  indolence,  John  the  Second 
made  his  reign,  though  discreditable  to  himself  as  a 
prince,  and  disastrous  to  Castile  as  an  independent  state, 
still  interesting  by  a  sort  of  poetical  court  which  he 
gathered  about  him,  and  important  as  it  gave  an  im- 
pulse to  refinement  perceptible  afterwards  through  sev- 
eral generations. 

There  has  been  a  period  like  this  in  the  history 
of  nearly  all  the  modem  European  nations,  —  one  in 
which  a  taste  for  poetical  composition  was  common  at 
court,  and  among  those  higher  classes  of  society  within 
whose  limits  intellectual  cultivation  was  then  much 
confined.  In  Germany,  such  a  period  is  found  as  early 
as  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries;  the  unhappy 
young  Couradin,  who  perished  in  1268  and  is  commem- 
orated by  Dante,  being  one  of  the  last  of  the  princely 
company  that  illustrates  it.  For  Italy,  it  begins  at  about 
the  same  time,  in  the  Sicilian  court;  and  though  dis- 
countenanced both  by  the  spirit  of  the  Church,  and  by 
the  spirit  of  such  commercial  republics  as  Pisa,  Grenoa, 
and  Florence,  —  no  one  of  which  had  then  the  chival- 
rous tone  that  animated,  and  indeed  gave  birth,  to  this 
early  refinement  throughout  Europe,  —  it  can  still  be 
traced  down  as  far  as  the  age  of  Petrarch. 

Of  the  appearance  of  such  a  taste  in  the  South  of 
France,  in  Catalonia,  and  in  Aragon,  with  its  spread  to 
Castile  under  the  patronage  of  Alfonso  the  Wise,  no- 
tice has  already  been  taken.  But  now  we  find  it  in  the 
heart  and  in  the  North  of  the  coimtry,  extending,  too, 
into  Andalusia  and  Portugal,  full  of  love  and  knight- 
hood; and  though  not  without  the  conceits  that  distin- 
guished it  wherever  it  appeared,  yet  sometimes  showmg 
touches  of  nature,  and  still  oftener  a  graceful  ingenuity 
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of  art,  that  have  not  lost  their  interest  down  to  our  own 
times.  Under  its  influence  was  formed  that  school  of 
poetry  which,  marked  by  its  most  prominent  attribute, 
has  been  sometimes  called  the  school  of  the  Minnesing- 
ers,  or  the  poets  of  love  and  gallantry ;  *^  a  school 
which  either  owed  its  existence  everywhere  to  the 
Troubadours  of  Provence,  or  took,  as  it  advanced,  much 
of  their  character.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  its  spirit  is  already  perceptible  in  the  Castil- 
ian ;  and,  from  that  time,  we  have  occasionally  caught 
glimpses  of  it,  down  to  the  point  at  which  we  are  now 
arrived,  —  the  first  years  of  the  reign  of  John  the  Sec- 
ond, —  when  we  find  it  beginning  to  be  colored  by  an 
infusion  of  the  Italian,  and  spreading  out  into  such  im- 
portance as  to  require  a  separate  examination. 

And  the  first  person  in  the  group  to  whom  our  notice 
is  attracted,  as  its  proper,  central  figure,  is  King  John 
himself.  Of  him  his  chronicler  said,  with  much  truth, 
though  not  quite  without  flattery,  that  "he  drew  all 
men  to  him,  was  very  free  and  gracious,  very  devout 
and  very  bold,  and  gave  himself  much  to  the  reading 
of  philosophy  and  poetry.  He  was  skilled  in  matters 
of  the  Church,  tolerably  learned  in  Latin,  and  a  great 
rcsjx^ctcr  of  such  men  as  had  knowledge.  He  had 
many  natural  gifts.  He  was  a  lover  of  music ;  he  play- 
ed, sung,  and  made  verses ;  and  he  danced  well."  '^ 
One  who  knew  him  better  describes  him  more  skilfully. 


16  Minrip  in  the  word  for  love  in  the  it  is  enough  for  our  parpoee  to  know 

''  XitN>luiig(>iilietl '*  and  in  the  oldest  that  the  word  itself  is  peculiarly  ap- 

(r(niian  {MM3try  generally,  and  is  ap-  propriate  to  the  fiuiciful  and  more  or 

plii'd  occasionally  to  spiritual  and  re-  fees  conceited  school  of  poetry  that 

liirioiiH   aifectioiiH,  but  almost  always  everywhere  appeared  under  the  influ- 

to  x\\o  Iov»»  conncK;t(!d  with  gallantry,  ences  of  chivalry.     It  is  the  word  that 

TluTc,  has  iMH'n  a  great  deal  of  dis-  gave  birth  to  the  French  mignon,  the 

cus8ioii  about  its  etymology  and  primi-  English  minion,  etc. 
live    nit  anings    in   the    Lexicons  of        ^7  Cr6nica  do  D.  Juan  el  Segondo, 

Wachter,  Manage,  Adelung,  etc. ;  but  Afto  1454,  c.  2. 
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'■•  He  was,"  says  Feman  Perez  de  Guzman,  "  a  mau 
who  talked  with  judgment  and  discretion.  He  knew 
other  men,  and  imderstood  who  conversed  well,  wisely, 
and  graciously ;  and  he  loved  to  listen  to  men  of  sense, 
and  noted  what  they  said.  He  spoke  and  understood 
Latin.  He  read  well,  and  liked  books  and  histories, 
and  loved  to  hear  mtty  rhymes,  and  knew  when  they 
were  not  well  made.  He  took  great  solace  in  gay  and 
shrewd  conversation,  and  coidd  bear  his  part  in  it.  He 
loved  the  chase,  and  hunting  of  fierce  animals,  and 
was  well  skilled  in  all  the  arts  of  it.  Music,  too,  he 
imderstood,  and  simg  and  played;  was  good  in  joust- 
ing,  and  bore  himself  well  in  tilting  with  reeds."  '^ 

How  much  poetry  he  wrote  we  do  not  know.  His 
physician  says,  "  The  king  recreates  himself  with  writ- 
ing verses  " ;  *^  and  others  repeat  the  fact.  But  the  chief 
proof  of  his  skill  that  has  come  down  to  our  times  is  to 
be  foimd  in  the  following  lines,  in  the  Provencal  man- 
ner, on  the  falsehood  of  his  lady.* 

0  Love,  I  never,  never  thought 
Thy  power  had  been  so  great, 
That  thou  couldst  change  my  fate, 

18  GeneracionesySemblanzas,Cap.  i^  Feman  Gomez  deCibdareal,Cen- 

33.    Diego  de  Valera,  who,  like  Guz-  ton  Epistolario,  Ep.  20. 

man,  just  cited,  had  much  personal  20  They  are  commonly  printed  with 

intercourse  with  the  king,  gives  a  sim-  the  Works  of  Juan  de  Mena,  as  in  the 

ilar  account  of  him,  in  a  style  no  less  edition  of  Seville,  1534,  folio,  f.  104, 

natural  and   striking,      ^^lle  was,''  but  are  often  found  elsewhere. 

says  that  chronicler,  "  devout  and  hu-  .„^,  ,^  „..„,.  ,^  . 

•'  ...        .         -»  .        ^  1       ii  Amor,  yo  nunca  pciwe, 

mane ;   liberal  and  gentle  ;  tolerably  Quo  tan  poderom  ena, 

well  tauffht  in  the  T^tin  tongue  ;  bold.  Que  Podna«  laner  manera.^ 

J      /•      •      •  Tr  Para  trastomar  la  ft. 

gracious,  and  of  winning  ways.      He  pasui  agora  que  lo  •*. 

was  tall  of  stature,  and  his  bearing 

was  regal,  with  much  natural  ease.  Pensabo  que  conocido 
-,           ^1                              1            .   .  Te  deoiera  yo  icner. 

Moreover,  he  was  a  good  musician;  Miwnopudieracrecr 

.sang,  played,  and  danced;  and  wrote  Quo  fueras  tan  inal  sabklo. 

good  verses  [trolmia  muy  Inrn] .    Hunt-  ^^  j.^^  ^^^  j^  pens*, 
ing  pleased  nim  much  ;  he  read  glad-  Aunque  poderoeo  enu*. 

ly  books  of  philosophy  and  poetry,  and  g"«  P^^^^"  ^«"f ^  maiier.xi 

•^        ,  '.    .  *     "        ,   *,         /       ^  Purd  traMtorimr  la  fo. 

was  learned  in  mattnrs  belonging  to  Fasia  agora  que  lo  »t 

thp  ('hurch.''     Croiiioa  de  Ilyspafia, 

Sahinianca,  1195,  folio,  f  89. 
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By  changes  in  another  wrought, 
Till  now,  alas !  1  know  it. 

1  thought  I  knew  thee  well, 

For  1  had  known  thee  long  ; 

But  though  I  felt  thee  strong, 
I  felt  not  all  thy  spell. 

Nor  ever,  ever  had  I  thought 

Thy  power  had  been  so  great. 

That  thou  couldst  change  my  fate. 
By  changes  in  another  wrought, 
Till  now,  alas !  I  know  it. 

Among  those  who  most  interested  themselves  in  the 
progress  of  poetry  in  Spain,  and  labored  most  directly 
to  introduce  it  at  the  court  of  Castile,  the  person  first 
in  rank  after  the  king  was  his  near  kinsman,  Henry, 
Marquis  of  Villena,  bom  in  1384,  and  descended  in  the 
paternal  line  from  the  royal  house  of  Aragon,  and  in 
the  matenial  from  that  of  Castile.^*  "  In  early  youth," 
says  one  who  knew  him  well,  "  he  was  inclined  to  the 
sciences  and  the  arts,  rather  than  to  knightly  exercises, 
or  even  to  affairs,  whether  of  the  state  or  the  Church ; 
for,  without  any  master,  and  none  constraining  him 
to  learn,  but  rather  hindered  by  his  grandfather,  who 
would  have  had  him  for  a  knight,  he  did,  in  childhood, 
when  others  are  wont  to  be  carried  to  their  schools  by 
force,  turn  himself  to  learning  against  the  good-will  of 
all ;  and  so  high  and  so  subtile  a  \vit  had  he,  that  he 
learned  any  science  or  art  to  which  he  addicted  himself, 
in  such  wise,  that  it  seemed  as  if  it  were  done  by  force 
of  nature."  ^^ 

But  his  rank  and  position  brought  him  into  the  af- 

21  His  family,  at  the  time  of  his  Castilla  y  Leon,  Toledo,  1618,  folio, 

birth,  possessed   the  only  marquisate  Lib.  IIL  c.  xii. 

in  the  kingilom.     Salazar  de  Mendoza,  29  Feman  Perez  de  Guzman,  GiCD. 

Oriireii  (Ic  las  Dignidades  Seglares  de  y  Semblanzas,  Cap.  28. 
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fairs  of  the  world  and  the  troubles  of  the  times,  how- 
ever little  he  might  be  fitted  to  play  a  part  in  them. 
He  was  made  Master  of  the  great  military  and  monastic 
Order  of  Calatrava,  but,  owing  to  irregularities  in  his 
election,  was  idtimately  ejected  from  his  place,  and  left 
in  a  worse  condition  than  if  he  had  never  received  it® 
In  the  mean  time,  he  resided  chiefly  at  the  court  of  Cas- 
tile; but  from  1412  to  1414  he  was  at  that  of  his 
kinsman,  Ferdinand  the  Just,  of  Aragon,  in  honor  of 
whose  coronation  at  Saragossa  he  composed  an  all^or- 
ical  drama,  which  is  unhappily  lost.  Afterwards,  he 
accompanied  that  monarch  to  Barcelona,  where,  as  we 
have  seen,  he  did  much  to  restore  and  sustain  the  poet- 
ical school  called  the  Consistory  of  the  Gaya  Sciencia. 
When,  however,  he  lost  his  place  as  Master  of  the 
Order  of  Calatrava,  he  simk  into  obscurity.  The  Re- 
gency of  Castile,  'willing  to  make  him  some  amends 
for  his  losses,  gave  him  the  poor  lordship  of  Iniesta  in 
the  bishopric  of  Cuenca;  and  there  he  spent  the  last 
twenty  years  of  his  life  in  comparative  poverty,  earnest- 
ly devoted  to  such  studies  as  were  known  and  fashion- 
able in  his  time.  He  died  while  on  a  visit  at  Madrid, 
in  1434;  the  last  of  his  great  family.^ 

93  Cr6nica  de  D.  Juan  el  Segundo,  ^  Zurita,  Anales  de  Aragon,  Lib. 

Ano  1407,  Cap.  4,  and  1434,  Cap.  8,  XIV.  c.  2*2.     The  best  notice  of  the 

where  his  character  is  pithily  given  in  Marquis  of  Villcna  is  in  Juan  Antonio 

the  following  words :  "  Este  caballero  Pellicer,  "  Biblioteca  de  TraductoreB 

fue  muy  grande  letrado  6  supo  muy  EspaDolcs,"  (Madrid,  1778,  8to,  Tom. 

poco  en  lo  que  le  cumplia."    In  the  II.  pp.  58-76,)  to  which,  however, 

^'Comedias  Escogidas'*  (Madrid,  4to,  the  accounts   in  Antonio  (Bib.    Ve- 

Tom.  IX.,  1657)  is  a  poor  play  en-  tus,  cd.   Bayer,  Lib.  X.   c.  3)  and 

titled  **  El  Rey  Enrique  el  Eiifermo,  Mariana  (Hist.,  Lib.  XX.  c.  6)  ^ould 

de  seis  Ingcnios,"  in  which  that  un-  be  added.    The  character  of  a  bold, 

happy  king,  contrary  to  the  truth  of  unscrupulous,  ambitious  man,  given  to 

history,  is  represented  as  making  tlio  Villcna  by  Larra,  in  his  novel  entitlc<l 

Marquis  of  Villcna  Master  of  Calatra-  **  El  Donccl  de  Don  Enrique  el  Do- 

va,  in  order  to  dissolve  his  marriage  and  lientc,'*   published  at  Madrid,   about 

obtain  his  wife.     Who  were  the  six  1835,  has  no  proper  foundation  in  his- 

wits  that  invented  this  calumny  does  tory. 
not  appear. 
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Among  his  favorite  studies,  besides  poetry,  historj^ 
and  elegant  literature,  were  philosophy  and  the  mathe- 
matics, astrolog) ,  and  alchemy.  But  in  an  age  of  great 
ignorance  and  superstition,  such  pursuits  were  not  m- 
dulged  in  without  rebuke.  Don  Enrique,  therefore,  like 
others,  was  accounted  a  necromancer ;  and  so  deeply  did 
this  belief  strike  its  roots,  that  a  popular  tradition  of 
his  guilt  has  survived  in  Spain  nearly  or  quite  down  to 
our  own  age.^  The  eflFects,  at  the  time,  were  yet  more 
unhappy  and  absurd.  A  large  and  rare  collection  of 
books  that  he  left  behind  him  excited  alarm,  immedi- 
ately after  his  death.  "  Two  cart-loads  of  them,"  says 
one  claimed  to  have  been  his  contemporary  and  friend, 
"  were  carried  to  the  king,  and  because  it  was  said  they 
related  to  magic  and  unla^vful  arts,  the  king  sent  them 
to  Friar  Lope  do  Barrientos;^  and  Friar  Lope,  who 
cares  more  to  be  about  the  Prince  than  to  examine 
matters  of  necromancy,  burnt  above  a  hundred  vol- 
umes, of  which  he  saw  no  more  than  the  king  of  Mo- 
rocco did,  and  knew  no  more  than  the  Dean  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo;  for  many  men  now-a-days  make  themselves 
the  name  of  learned  by  calling  others  ignorant;  but 

^  Pellicer  speaks  of  the  traditions  of    which    1    have    ample    extracts, 

of  Villena's  necromancy  as  if  still  cur-  through  the  kindness  of  D.  Pascual  de 

rent  in  histime  (loc.  cit.  p.  65).   How  Gayangos,  and  in  which  the  author 

absurd  some  of  them  were  may  be  seen  says  that  among  the  books  burned  was 

in  a  note  of  Pellicer  to  his  edition  of  the  one  called   "  Raziel/'   from  the 

Don  Quixote,  (Parte  I.  c.  49,)  and  in  name  of  one  of  the  angels  who  guarded 

the  Dissertation  of  Feyjoo,  **  Teatro  the  entrance  to  Paradise,  and  taught 

Critico ''  (Madrid,  1751 ,  8vo,  Tom.  VI.  the  art  of  divination  to  a  son  of  Adam, 

Disc.  ii.  sect.  9).     Mariana  evidently  from    whose   traditions   the  book  in 

re^rded  the  Marquis  as  a  dealer  in  question  was  compiled.      It  may  be 

the  black  arts,  (Hist.,  Lib.  XIX.  c.  8,)  worth  while  to  add,  that  this  Barrien- 

or,  at  least,  chose  to  have  it  thought  tos  was  a  Dominican,  one  of  the  order 

he  (lid.  of  monks  to  whom,  thirty  years  afler- 

26  Lope  de  Barrientos  was  confessor  wards,  Spain  was  chiefly  indebted  for 

to  John  II.,  and  perhaps  his  knowledge  the  Inquisition,  which  soon  bettered 

of  these  v(;ry  Iwoks  led  him  to  com-  his  example    by  buniing,    not    only 

pose   a    treatise    ai^aiiist    Divination,  books,  but  men.      He  died  in  1469. 

wliich  has  never   been  printed,  (An-  having  filled,  at  different  times,  some 

^onio,  13il).  Vctus,  Lib.  X.  c.  11,)  but  of  the  principal  offices  in  the  kingdom. 
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it  is  worse  yet  when  men  make  themselves  holy  by  call- 
ing others  necromancers."  ^  Juan  de  Mena,  to  whom 
the  letter  containing  this  statement  was  addressed,  offer- 
cm!  a  not  ungraceful  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Villena 
in  three  of  his  three  hundred  coplus  ;^  and  the  Mar- 
quis of  Santillana,  distinguished  for  his  love  of  letters, 
wrote  a  separate  poem  on  the  occasion  of  his  noble 
friend's  death,  placing  him,  after  the  fashion  of  his 
iige  and  country,  above  all  Greek,  above  all  Roman 
fame.® 

But  though  the  unhappy  Marquis  of  Villena  may 
have  been  in  advance  of  his  age,  as  far  as  his  studies 
and  knowledge  were  concerned,  still  the  few  of  his 
works  now  kno^vn  to  us  are  far  from  justifying  the 
whole  of  the  reputation  his  contemporaries  gave  him. 
His  "  Arte  Cisoria,"  or  Art  of  Carving,  is  proof  of  this. 
It  was  written  in  1423,  at  the  request  of  his  friend,  the 
chief  carv^cr  of  John  the  Second,  and  begins,  in  the  most 
fomial  and  pedantic  manner,  with  the  creation  of  the 
world  and  the  invention  of  all  the  arts,  among  which 
the  art  of  carnng  is  made  early  to  assume  a  high  place. 
Then  follows  an  account  of  what  is  necessary  to  make 
a  good  carver ;  after  which  we  have,  in  detail,  the  whole 
mystery  of  the  art,  as  it  ought  to  be  practised  at  the 
royal  table.     It  is  obvious  from  sundry  passages  of  the 
work,  that  the  Marquis  himself  was  by  no  means  with- 
out a  love  for  the  good  cheer  he  so  carefully  explains, — 
a  circumstance,  perhaps,  to  which  he  owed  the  gout 
that  wc  arc  told  severely  tormented  his  latter  years. 
But  in  its  style  and  composition  this  specimen  of  the 
didactic  prose  of  the  age  has  little  value,  and  can  be 


27  C'il)darcal,   Centon    Epistolario,        29  it  is  found  in  the  "  Cancioneiv 
Kpist.  Ixvi.  General,"  1573,  (ff.  34-37,)  and  is  a 

28  ( .'oplas  126  - 128.  Vision  in  imitation  of  Dante *8. 
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really  curious  only  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
history  of  manners,*' 

Similar  remarks  might  probably  be  made  about  his 
treatise  on  the  "  Arte  de  Trobar,"  or  the  "  Gaya  Scien- 
cia  " ;  a  sort  of  Art  of  Poetr)%  addressed  to  the  Marquis 
of  Santillana,  in  order  to  carry  into  his  native  Castile 
some  of  the  poetical  skill  possessed  by  the  Troubadours 
of  the  South.  But  we  have  only  an  imperfect  abstract 
of  it,  accompanied,  indeed,  with  portions  of  the  original 
work,  which  arc  interesting  as  bemg  the  oldest  on  its 
subject  in  the  language.^*  More  interesting,  however, 
than  either  would  be  his  translations  of  the  Rhetorica  of 
Cicero,  the  Divina  Commedia  of  Dante,  and  the  .Slneid 
of  Virgil.  But  of  the  first  we  have  lost  all  trace.  Of 
the  second  we  know  only  that  it  was  in  prose,  and  ad- 
dressed to  his  friend  and  kinsman  the  Marquis  of  San- 
tillana. And  of  the  ^neid  there  remain  but  seven 
books,  with  a  commentary  to  three  of  them,  from  which 
a  few  extracts  have  been  published.*^ 

Villena's  reputation,  therefore,  must  rest  chiefly  on 

^  Tlie   "  Arte  Cisoria  6  Tratado  I  am  sorry  to  add,  that  the  specimen 

del  Arte  de  cortar  del  Cuchillo ''  was  given  of  the  translation  from  Virgil, 

first  printed  under  the  auspices  of  the  though  short,  affords  some  reason  to 

Library  of  the  l^scurial,  (Madrid,  1766,  doubt  whether  the  Marquis  was  a  good 

4to,)  from  a  manuscript  in  that  precious  Latin  scholar.     It  is  in  prose,  and  the 

collection    marked    with   the   fire   of  Preface  sets  forth  that  it  was  written 

1671.     It  is  not  likely  soon  to  come  to  at  the  earnest  request  of  John,  King 

a  second  edition.     If  I  were  to  com-  of  Navarre,  whose  curiosity  about  Vii^ 

pare  it  with  any  contemporary  work,  gil  had  been  excited  by  the  reveren- 

it  would    be   with   the  old   English  tial  notices  of  him  in  Dante*s  "  Divina 

**  Trcatyse  on  Fyshynge  with  an  An-  Commedia."     See,  also,  Memorias  de 

gle/'  sometimes  attributed  to  Dame  la  Academia  de  Historia,  Tom.  VI. 

Juliana  Berners,  but  it  lacks  the  few  p.  455,  note.     In  the  King's  Library 

literary    merits   found    in   that  little  at  Paris  is  a  prose  translation  of  the 

work.  last  nine  books  of  Virgil's  JEneidy 

31  All  wo  have  of  this  "  Arte  de  made,  in  1-130,  by  a  Juan  de  Villena, 
Trobar  "  is  in  Mayans  y  Siscar,  "  Ori-  who  qualifies  himself  as  a  **  servant  of 
genes  de  la  Ijengua  Espafiola"  (Ma-  iHigo  Lopez  de  Mendoza."  (Ochoa, 
drid,   1737,  l:2mo,  Tom.  II.  pp.  321  Catalogo  de  Manuscritos,  Paris,  18-44, 

312).    It  seems  to  have  been  written  4to,  p.  375.)     It  would  be  curious  to 

in  1433.  ascertain  whether  the  two   have  any 

32  The  l30st  account  of  them  is  in  connection,  as  both  seem  to  be  con- 
Pellicer,  Bib.  de  Traductores,  loc.  cit.  nected  with  the  Marquis  of  Santillana. 

VOL.    I.  46  EE 
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his  "  Trabajos  de  Hercules,"  or  The  Labors  of  Hercules, 
written  to  please  one  of  his  Catalonian  fiiends,  Pero 
Pardo,  who  asked  to  have  an  explanation  of  the  virtues 
and  achievements  of  Hercules ;  always  a  great  national 
hero  in  Spain.  The  work  seems  to  have  been  much 
admired  and  read  in  manuscript,  and,  after  printing  was 
introduced  into  Spain,  it  went  through  two  editions  be- 
fore the  year  1500 ;  but  all  knowledge  of  it  was  so  com- 
pletely lost  soon  afterwards,  that  the  most  intelligent 
authors  of  Spanish  literary  history  down  to  our  own 
times  have  generally  spoken  of  it  as  a  poem.  It  is, 
however,  in  fact,  a  short  prose  treatise,  filling,  in  the  first 
edition  —  that  of  1483  —  thirty  large  leaves.  It  is  di- 
vided into  twelve  chapters,  each  devoted  to  one  of  the 
twelve  great  labors  of  Hercules,  and  each  subdivided 
into  four  parts :  the  first  part  containing  the  common 
mythological  story  of  the  labor  \mder  consideration ;  the 
second,  an  explanation  of  this  story  as  if  it  were  an  alle- 
gory ;  the  third,  the  historical  facts  upon  which  it  is 
conjectured  to  have  been  founded ;  and  the  fourth,  a 
moral  application  of  the  whole  to  some  one  of  twelve 
conditions,  into  which  the  author  very  arbitrarily  di- 
vides the  human  race,  beginning  with  princes  and  end- 
ing with  women. 

Thus,  in  the  fourth  chapter,  after  telling  the  com- 
monly received  tale,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  "the  naked 
story,"  of  the  Garden  of  the  Hesperides,  he  gives  us 
an  allegory  of  it,  showing  that  Libya,  where  the  fidr 
garden  is  placed,  is  human  nature,  dry  and  sandy ;  that 
Atlas,  its  lord,  is  the  wise  man,  who  knows  how  to 
cultivate  his  poor  desert ;  that  the  garden  is  the  garden 
of  knowledge,  divided  according  to  the  sciences ;  that 
the  tree  in  the  midst  is  i)hilosophy;  that  the  dragon 
watching  the  tree  is  the  difficulty  of  study;  and  that 
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the  three  Hesperides  are  Intelligence,  Memory,  and 
Eloquence.  All  this  and  more  he  explains  under  the 
third  head,  by  giving  the  facts  which  he  would  have 
us  suppose  constituted  the  foundation  of  the  first  two ; 
telling  us  that  King  Atlas  was  a  ^vise  king  of  the  olden 
time,  who  first  arranged  and  divided  all  the  sciences; 
and  that  Hercules  went  to  him  and  acquired  them, 
after  which  he  returned  and  imparted  his  acquisitions 
to  King  Eurystheus.  And,  finally,  in  the  fourth  part 
of  the  chapter,  he  applies  it  all  to  the  Christian  priest- 
hood and  the  duty  of  this  priesthood  to  become  learned 
and  explain  the  Scriptures  to  the  ignorant  laity;  as 
if  there  were  any  possible  analogy  between  them  and 
Hercules  and  his  fables.^ 

The  book,  however,  is  worth  the  trouble  of  reading. 
It  is,  no  doubt,  full  of  the  faults  peculiar  to  its  age, 
and  abounds  in  awkward  citations  from  Virgil,  Ovid, 
Lucan,  and  other  Latin  authors,  then  so  rarely  found 
and  so  little  known  in  Spain,  that  they  added  mate- 
rially to  the  interest  and  value  of  the  treatise.^  But 
the   allegory  is   sometimes  amusing;    the  language  is 

33  The  "  Trabaios  de  Hercules ''  is  la  Academia,  Madrid,  1830, 8vo,  Tom. 

one  of  the  rarest  books  in  the  world,  I.  Parte  I.  p.  114,)  and  even  Torres 

though  there  are  editions  of  it  of  1483  Aniat,  in  his  "  Memorias,'*  (Baxce- 

and  1409,  and  perhaps  one  of  1502.  lona,   1836,   8vo,   p.  669,)  all  speak 

The  copy  which  I  use  is  of  the  first  edi-  of  it  05  a  poem.   Of  the  edition  pnnted 

tion,  and  belongs  to  Don  Pascual  de  at  Burgos,  in  1499,  and  mentioned  in 

Gayanffos.    It  was  printed  at  ^amora,  Mendez,  Typog.  Esp.,  (p.  289,)  I  have 

by  Cenlenera,  having  been  completed,  never  seen  a  copy,  and,  except  the 

as  the  colophon  tells  us,  on  the  i5th  of  above-mentioned  copy  of  the  fiiBt  edi- 

January,  1483.     It  fills  thirty  leaves  tion  and  an  imperfect  one  in  the  Ko3ral 

in  folio,  double  columns,  and  is  ill  us-  Library  at  Paris,  I  know  of  none  of 

trated   by  eleven  curious  wood-cuts,  any  edition ;  —  so  rare  is  it  become. 
well  dono  for  the  period  and  country.        34  gee  Heeren,Grescliichteder  Class. 

The  mistakes  made  about  it  are  re-  Litteratur  im  Mittelaltcr,  Gottingcn, 

markable,  and  render  the  details  I  have  8vo,  Tom.  II.,    1801,  pp.  126-131. 

given   of  some   conseciuonce.      Anto-  From  the  Adverlencia  to  the  Marquis 

nio,   (Hib.   Vetus,   ed.   Bayer,   Tom.  of  Villena's  translation  of  Virgil,  it 

II.  p.  ii*2'2,)  Velasfiuez,  (Oriirones  dela  would    seem  that   even   Virgil    was 

Poesia  C-astellana,  lio,  Malaga,  1754,  hardly  known  in  Spain  in  the  begin- 

p.  19,)  L.  F.  Moratin,  (Obras,  ed.  de  oing  of  the  fifleenth  century. 
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almost  always  good,  and  occasionally  striking  by  fine 
archaisms ;  and  the  whole  has  a  dignity  about  it  which 
is  not  without  its  appropriate  power  and  grace.^ 

From  the  Marquis  of  Villcna  himself,  it  is  natural 
for  us  to  turn  to  one  of  his  followers,  known  only  as 
''  Macias  el  Enamorado,"  or  Macias  the  Lover ;  a  name 
which  constantly  recurs  in  Spanish  literature  with  a 
ixjculiar  meaning,  given  by  the  tragical  history  of  the 
poet  who  bore  it.  He  was  a  Galician  gentleman,  who 
served  the  Marquis  of  Villena  as  one  of  his  esquires, 
and  became  enamoured  of  a  maiden  attached  to  the 
same  princely  household  with  himself.  But  the  lady, 
though  he  won  her  love,  was  married,  under  the  au- 
thority that  controlled  both  of  them,  to  a  knight  of 
Porcuna.  Still  Macias  in  no  degree  restrained  his  pas- 
sion, but  continued  to  express  it  to  her  in  his  verses,  as 
he  had  done  before.  The  husband  was  naturally  ofr 
fended,  and  complained  to  the  Marquis,  who,  after  in 
vain  rebuking  his  follower,  used  his  full  power  as 
Grand  Master  of  the  Order  of  Calatrava,  and  cast  Ma- 
cias into  prison.  But  there  he  only  devoted  TiininM>lf 
more  passionately  to  the  thoughts  of  his  lady,  and,  by 
his  persevering  love,  still  more  provoked  her  husband, 
who,  secretly  following  him  to  his  prison  at  Arjonilla, 
and  watching  him  one  day  as  he  chanced  to  be  singing 
of  his  love  and  his  sufferings,  was  so  stung  by  jealousy, 
that  he  cast  a  dart  through  the  gratings  of  the  window, 
and  killed  the  unfortimate  poet  with  the  name  of  his 
lady  still  trembling  on  his  lips. 


^  Another  work  of  the  Marquis  of  found  by  him  in  a  manuscript  of  the 

Villena  is  mentioned   in    Scmi>ero  y  fiAeenth  century,  "  with  other  works 

(Juarinos,  *•  JIi»toria  del  Luxo  de  Es-  of   the    same    wise    author."     The 

pafia,"  (Sladrid,  1788,  8vo,  Tom.  I.  extract  given  by  Sempere  is  on  the 

|)|).  170  -  179,*)  called  *'  El  Triunfo  de  fops  of  the  time,  and  is  written  with 

las  Donas,*'  and  is  said  to  have  been  spirit. 
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The  sensation  produced  by  the  death  of  Macias  was 
such  as  belongs  only  to  an  imaginative  age,  and  to  the 
sympathy  felt  for  one  who  perished  because  he  was 
both  a  Troubadour  and  a  lover.  All  men  who  desired 
to  be  thought  cultivated  mourned  his  fate.  His  few 
poems  in  his  native  Galician  —  only  one  of  which,  and 
that  of  moderate  merit,  is  preserved  entire  —  became 
generally  known,  and  were  generally  admired.  His 
master,  the  Marquis  of  Villena,  Rodriguez  del  Padron, 
who  was  his  countryman,  Juan  de  Mena,  the  great 
court  poet,  and  the  still  great<?r  Marquis  of  Santillana, 
all  bore  testimony,  at  the  time  or  immediately  after- 
wards, to  the  general  sorrow.  Others  followed  their 
example;  and  the  custom  of  referring  constantly  to 
him  and  to  his  melancholy  fate  was  continued  in  bal- 
lads and  popular  songs,  until,  in  the  poetry  of  Lope 
de  Vega,  Calderon,  and  Quevedo,  the  name  of  Macias 
passed  into  a  proverb,  and  became  sjTionymous  with 
the  highest  and  tenderest  love.^ 

*  The  best  account  of  Macias  and  and  "  Qual  cs  mayor  Perfeccion  " ;  in 
of  his  verses  is  in  Bellermann's  "  Alte  G<5ngora's  ballads ;  and  in  many  pas- 
Liederbiicher  der  Portuguiesen  "  (Ber-  sages  of  Lope  do  Vega  and  Cervantes, 
lin,  1810,  4to,  pp.  21-26);  to  which  There  are  notices  of  Macias  also  in 
may  well  be  added,  Argote  de  Molina,  Ochoa,  **  Manuscritos  BIspafioles,"  Pa- 
**  Noblcza  del  Andaluzia,"  (Sevilla,  ris,  1844, 4to,  p.  505.  InVol.XLVIII. 
1588,  folio.  Lib.  II.  c.  118,  f.  272,)  of "  ComediasEscogidas,"(1704,4to,) 
Castro,  **BibliotecaEspariola,'*  (Tom.  is  an  anon3rmoiis  play  on  his  adven- 
I.  p.  312,)  and  Cortina's  notes  to  Bou-  tares  and  death,  entitled  "  El  Espa- 
lerwck  (p.  195).  But  the  proofs  of  Tiol  mas  Amante,"  in  which  the  unhap- 
his  early  and  wide-spread  fume  arc  to  py  Macias  is  killed  at  the  moment  the 
be  sought  in  Sanchez,  "  Poosias  An-  Marquis  of  Villena  arrives  to  release 
teriores'*  (Tom.  1.  p.  138);  in  the  him  from  prison;  —  and  in  our  own 
**Cancionero  General,''  1535  {ff.  67,  times,  Larra  has  made  him  the  hero 
91) ;  in  Juan  de  Mena,  Copla  105,  with  of  his  "  Doncel  de  Don  Enrique  el 
the  notes  on  it  in  the  edition  of  Mena's  Doliente,"  already  referred  to,  and  of 
Works,  15(50;  in'^Colostina,"  Actll. ;  a  tragedy  that  bears  his  name,  "  Ma- 
in several  plays  of  Calderon,  such  Jis  cias,"  neither  of  iheratrue  to  the  facts 
**  Para  vencor  Amor  querer  voncvrlo,**  of  history. 
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Next  after  the  king  and  Villena  in  rank,  and  much 
before  them  in  merit,  stands,  at  the  head  of  the  cour- 
tiers and  poets  of  the  reign  of  John  the  Second,  liiigo 
Lopez  JcMeiidoza,  13!a"rqiiis  of  Santillana ;  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  members  of  that  great  family  which 
has  sometimes  claimed  the  Cid  for  its  founder,'  and 
which  certainly,  with  a  long  succession  of  honors,  reach- 
es down  to  our  own  times.^  He  was  bom  in  1398,  but 
was  left  an  orphan  in  early  youth ;  so  that,  though  his 
father,  the  Grand  Admiral  of  Castile,  had,  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  larger  possessions  than  any  other  noble- 
man in  the  kingdom,  the  son,  when  he  was  old  enough 
to  know  their  value,  found  them  chiefly  wrested  from 
him  by  the  bold  barons  who  in  the  most  lawless  man- 
ner then  divided  among  themselves  the  power  and  re- 
sources of  the  crown. 

1  l\'rez  dc  (jiizmau,  Gcncracioncs  5'  f!  5*1*****  ^^  *?*"  "H*'*®' 
y  Snnhhmziifl,  Cap.  9.  ^*-^'  ^^r.  en  m.  crallo. 

2  This  ffn^il  family  is  early  con-  It  ia  found  at  the  end  of  the  Eighth 
ni'ct.'d  with  tho  [Kfotry  of  Spain.  Tiic  I'arl  of  the  Romancero,  1597,  and  is 
urandfathrr  of  IfiiiroKicrificcd  his  own  trdii8lat<'d  with  much  spirit  by  Lock- 
lif.'  voluiit.irily  to  save  the  life  of  .Tohn  hart,  who,  however,  evidently  did  not 
1.  at  the  hattle  of  Aljuharrota  in  13rt5,  geek  exactness  in  his  version. 

and  liecame  in  consequence  the  subject 
of  that  stirring  and  glorious  ballad, — 


i.lH^ 
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But  the  young  Mendoza  was  not  of  a  temper  to 
submit  patiently  to  such  wrongs.  At  the  age  of  six- 
teen he  ahready  figures  in  the  chronicles  of  the  time, 
as  one  of  the  dignitaries  of  state  who  honored  the  coro- 
nation of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon;^  and  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  we  are  told,  he  boldly  reclaimed  his  poss^- 
sions,  which,  partly  through  the  forms  of  law  and  part- 
ly by  force  of  arms,  he  recovered.*  From  this  period 
we  find  him,  during  the  reign  of  John  the  Second,  busy 
in  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  both  civil  and  military ; 
always  a  personage  of  great  consideration,  and  appar- 
ently one  who,  in  difficult  circmnstances  and  wild 
times,  acted  from  manly  motives.  When  only  thirty 
years  old,  he  was  distinguished  at  court  as  one  of  the 
persons  concerned  in  arranging  the  marriage  of  the 
Infanta  of  Aragon;^  and,  soon  afterwards,  had  a  sep- 
arate command  against  the  Navarrese,  in  which,  though 
he  suffered  a  defeat  from  greatly  superior  numbers,  he 
acquired  lasting  honor  by  his  personal  bravery  and 
firmness.^  Against  the  Moors  he  commanded  long, 
and  was  often  successfrd ;  and  after  the  batde  of  01- 
medo,  in  1445,  he  was  raised  to  the  very  high  rank  of 
Marquis ;  none  in  Castile  having  preceded  him  in  that 
title  except  the  family  of  Villena,  already  extinct^ 

He  was  early,  but  not  violently,  opposed  to  the  great 
favorite,  the  Constable  Alvaro  de  Luna.     In  1432,  some 

3  CnSnica  de  D.  Juan  el  Segundo,    fortkwUh  to  he  aooounied  muck  of  a 
Ailo  1414,  Cap.  2.  num,*^     Batalla  I.    Qninquagena  i. 

4  It  is  Perez  de  Guzman,  nncle  of   Di&logo  8,  MS. 

the  Marquis,  who  declares  (Genera-  ^  (>6nica  de  D.  Juan  el  Segundo, 

ciones  y  Semblanzas,  Cap.  9)  that  the  AfSo  1438,  Cap.  7. 

father  of  the  Marquis  had  larger  es-  •  Sanchez,  PoesiasAnteriores, Tom. 

tates  than  any  other  Castilian  Imight;  I.  pp.  t.,  etc. 

to  which  may  be  added  what  Oriedo  '  Crdnica  de  D.  Juan  el  Segundo, 

says  so  characteristically  of  the  young  Afio  1438,  Cap.  2 ;   1445,  Cap.  17 ; 

nobleman,  that,  ^^  as  he  grew  up,  he  and  Salazar  de  Mendoza,  Dignidades 

recovered  his  estates  partly  by  law  and  de  Castilla,  Lib.  III.  c.  14. 

partly  by  force  of  arms,  and  so  began 
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of  his  friends  and  kinsmen,  the  good  Count  Haro  and 
the  Bishop  of  Palencia,  with  their  adherents,  ha'^dng 
been  seized  by  order  of  the  Constable,  Mendoza  shut 
himself  up  in  his  strongholds  till  he  was  fully  assured 
of  his  own  safety.^      From  this  time,  therefore,  the  re- 
lations between  two  such  personages  could  not  be  con- 
sidered friendly;  but  still  appearances  were  kept  up, 
and  the  next  year,  at  a  grand  jousting  before  the  king 
in  Madrid,  where  Mendoza  offered  himself  against  all 
comers,  the  Constable  was  one  of  his  opponents ;  and 
after  the  encounter,  they  feasted  together  merrily  and 
in  all  lienor.^     Indeed,  the  troubles  between  them  were 
inconsiderable  till  1448  and  1449,  when  the  hard  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Constable  against  others  of  the  friends 
and  relations  of  Mendoza  led  him  into  a  more  formal 
opposition,^"  which  in  1452  brought  on  a  regular  con- 
spiracy between  himself  and  two  more  of  the  leading 
nobles  of  the  kingdom.     The  next   year  the  favorite 
was  sacrificed.  ^^     In  the  last  scenes,  however,  of  this 
extraordinary  tragedy,  the  Marquis  of  Santillana  seems 
to  have  had  little  share. 

The  king,  disheartened  by  the  loss  of  the  minister 
on  whose  commanding  genius  he  had  so  long  relied, 
died  in  1454.  But  Ilenrj'  the  Fourth,  who  followed  on 
the  throne  of  Castile,  seemed  even  more  willing  to  favor 
the  great  family  of  the  Mendozas  than  his  father  had 
bec^n.  Tlie  Marquis,  however,  was  little  disposed  to 
take  advantage  of  his  position.  His  wife  died  in  1455, 
and  tlie  pilgrimage  he  made  on  that  occasion  to  the 
slirinc  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe,  and  the  religious  po- 
(try  he  wrote  the  same  year,  show  the  direction  his 

8  (Toiiica  de  D.  Juan  cl  Segiindo,         ^^  Ibid.,  Afio  1149,  Cap.  11. 
Ano  1  1:J'J,  Capp.  4  and  5.  n  Ibid.,  Afio  1452,  Capp.  1,  etc. 

y  Ibid.,  Ano  1433,  Cap.  2. 
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thoughts  had  now  taken.  In  this  state  of  mind  he 
seems  to  have  continued;  and  though  he  once  after- 
wards joined  eflfectively  with  others  to  urge  upon  the 
king's  notice  the  disordered  and  ruinous  state  of  the 
kingdom,  yet,  from  the  fall  of  the  Constable  to  the  time 
.of  his  own  death,  which  happened  in  1458,  the  Marquis 
was  chiefly  busied  with  letters,  and  with  such  other 
occupations  and  thoughts  as  were  consistent  with  a  re- 
tired life.*^ 

It  is  remarkable,  that  one,  who,  from  his  birth  and 
j)osition,  was  so  much  involved  in  the  affairs  of  state 
at  a  E^ripd.  of  great  confusion  and  violence,  should  yet 
have  cultivated  elegant  literature  with  earnestness.  But 
the  Marquis  of  Santillana,  as  he  wrote  to  a  friend  and 
repeated  to  Prince  Henry,  believed  that  knowledge 
neither  blunts  the  point  of  the  lance,  nor  weakens  the 
arm  that  wields  a  knightly  sword.  *^  He  therefore  gave 
himself  freely  to  poetry  and  other  graceful  accomplish- 
ments ;  encouraged,  perhaps,  by  the  thought,  that  he  was 
thus  on  the  road  to  please  the  wayward  monarch  he 
serv^ed,  if  not  the  stem  favorite  who  governed  them  all. 
One  who  was  bred  at  the  court,  of  which  the  Marquis 
was  so  distinguished  an  ornament,  says,  "  He  had  great 
store  of  books,  and  gave  himself  to  study,  especially  the 
study  of  moral  philosophy  and  of  things  foreign  and 
old.  And  he  had  always  in  his  house  doctors  and  mas- 
ters, with  whom  he  discoursed  concerning  the  knowledge 
and  the  books  he  studied.     Likewise,  he  himself  made 


^2  The  principal  fiicts  in  the  life  of  found  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  Pulffar'5 

the  Marquis  of  Stiiitillana  are  to  be  "  Claros  Varones,"  and  an  elaborate. 

gathered  —  as,  from  his  rank  and  con-  but  ill-diffested,  biognmhy  in  the  first 

sideration  in  the  state,  might  be  ex-  volume  of  Sanchez,  "roosias  Anteri- 

fpcted  —  out  of  the  Chronicle  of  John  ores." 
I.,  in  whicli  he  constantly  appears  13  In  the  "  Introduction  del  Mar- 
after  the  year  1114 ;  but  a  very  lively  ques  k  los  Proverbios,"  Anvers,  1552, 
and  successful  sketch  of  him  is  to  be  18mo,  f.  150. 

VOL.  I.  47 
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other  books  in  verse  and  in  prose,  profitable  to  provoke 
to  virtue  and  to  restrain  from  vice.  And  in  such  wise 
did  he  pass  the  greater  part  of  his  leisure.  Much  £une 
and  renown,  also,  he  had  in  many  kingdoms  out  of 
Spain ;  but  he  thought  it  a  greater  matter  to  have  es- 
teem among  the  wise  than  name  and  fame  with  the 
many."  ^^ 

The  works  of  the  Marquis  of  Santillana  show,  with 
sufficient  distinctness,  the  relations  in  which  he  stood  to 
his  times  and  the  direction  he  was  disposed  to  take. 
From  his  social  position,  he  could  easily  gratify  any  rea- 
sonable literary  curiosity  or  taste  he  might  possess;-  for 
the  resources  of  the  kingdom  were  open  to  him,  and  he 
could,  therefore,  not  only  obtain  for  his  private  study 
the  poetry  then  abroad  in  the  world,  but  often  command 
to  his  presence  the  poets  themselves.  He  was  bom  in 
the  Asturias,  where  his  great  family  fiefs  lay,  and  was 
educated  in  Castile ;  so  that,  on  this  side,  he  belonged 
to  the  genuinely  indigenous  school  of  Spanish  poetry. 
But  then  he  was  also  intimate  with  the  Marquis  of  Vi- 
llena,  the  head  of  the  poetical  Consistory  of  Barcdona, 
who,  to  encourage  his  poetical  studies,  addressed  to  him, 
in  1-433,  his  curious  letter  on  the  art  of  the  Troubap- 
dours,  which  Villcna  thus  proposed  to  introduce  into 
Castile.'^  And,  after  all,  he  lived  chiefly  at  the  court 
of  John  the  Second,  and  was  the  friend  and  patron  of 
the  poets  there,  through  whom  and  through  his  love  of 
foreign  letters  it  was  natural  he  should  come  in  contact 
with  the  great  Italian  masters,  now  exercising  a  wide 
sway  withhi  their  o>vn  peninsula.  We  must  not  be  sur- 
prised, therefore,  to  find  that  his  own  works  belong  more 
or  less  to  each  of  these  schools,  and  define  his  position 

**  Pulgar,  Claros  Varoncs,  ut  su-        '*  See  the  preceding  notice  of  ViUe- 
pro.  nk. 
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as  that  of  one  who  stands  connected  with  the  Proven- 
9al  literature  in  Spain,  which  we  have  just  examined ; 
with  the  Italian,  whose  influences  were  now  beginning 
to  appear  ;  and  with  the  genuinely  Spanish,  which, 
though  it  often  bears  traces  of  each  of  the  others,  pre- 
vails at  last  over  both  of  them. 

Of  his  familiarity  with  the  Proven9al  poetry  abun- 
dant proof  may  be  found  in  the  Prefecc  to  his  Proverbs, 
which  he  wrote  when  young,  and  in  his  letter  to  tho 
Constable  of  Portugal,  which  belongs  to  the  latter  pe- 
riod of  his  life.  In  both,  he  treats  the  rules  of  that 
poetry  as  well  founded,  explaining  them  much  as  his 
friend  and  kinsman,  the  Marquis  of  Villena,  did ;  and 
of  some  of  the  principal  of  its  votaries  in  Spain,  such 
as  Bergedan,  and  Pedro  and  Ausias  March,  he  speaks 
with  great  respect.*®  To  Jordi,  his  contemporary,  he 
elsewhere  devotes  an  allegorical  poem  of  some  length 
and  merit,  intended  to  do  him  the  highest  honor  as  a 
Troubadour.  ^'^ 

But  besides  this,  he  directly  imitated  the  Proven9al 
poets.  By  far  the  most  beautiful  of  his  works,  and  one 
which  may  well  be  compared  with  the  most  graceful  of 
the  smaller  poems  in  the  Spanish  language,  is  entirely 
in  the  Proven9al  manner.  It  is  called  "  Una  Serranilla," 
or  A  Little  Mountain.Song,  and  was  composed  on  a 
little  girl,  whom,  when  following  his  military  duty,  h(^ 
found  tending  her  father's  herds  on  the  hills.  Many 
such  short  songs  occur  in  the  later  Provencal  poets, 
under  the  name  of  "  Pastoretas,"  and  "  Vaqueiras,"  one 
of  which,  by  Giraud  Riquier,  —  the  same  person  who 
wrote  verses  on  the  death  of  Alfonso  the  Wise,  —  might 


>6  In  the  Introduction  to  his  Pror-  i^  It  is  in  the  oldest  Cancionero 
crhs.  he  boasts  of  his  familiarity  with  General,  and  copied  from  that  into 
the  Provencal  rules  of  versifying.  Faber's  "  Floresta,"  No.  87. 
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have  served  as  the  very  prototype  of  the  present  one ; 
so  strong  is  the  resemblance  between  them.  Bnt  none 
of  them,  either  in  the  Provencal  or  in  the  Spanish,  has 
ever  equalled  this  ^^  Serranilla "  of  the  soldier;  which, 
besides  its  inherent  simplicity  and  liquid  sweetness,  has 
such  jgrace  and  lightness  in  its  movement,  that  it  bears 
no  marks  of  an  unbecoming  imitation,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary,  is  rather  to  be  regarded  as  a  model  of  the  natural 
old  Castilian  song,  never  to  be  transferred  to  anothCT 
language,  and  hardly  to  be  imitated  with  success  in  its 
own.^^ 

The  traces  of  Italian  culture  in  the  poetry  of  the 
Marquis  of  Santillana  are  no  less  obvious  and  impor^ 
tant.  Besides  praising  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  BoccaO" 
cio,^^  he  imitates  the  opening  of  the  "  Iirfemo"  in  a  long 
poemjjn  octave  stanzas,  onjthe  death  of  the  Marquis  of 
Villena  j^  while,  in  the  "  Coronation  of  Jordi,"  he  shows 
that  he  was  sensible  to  the  power  of  more  than  one 
passage  in  the  "  Purgatorio."  *^  Moreover,  he  has  the 
merit  —  if  it  be  one  —  of  introducing  the  peculiarly  Ital- 
ian form  of  the  Sonnet  into  Spain ;  and  with  the  differ- 

18  The  Serranas  of  tlio  Arcipreste  The  following  is  the  opening  of  that 

de  Hita  were  noticed  when  speaking  by  Riquier :  — 
of  his  works ;  but  the  six  by  the  Mar- 

quis  of  Santillana  approach  nearer  to  TSteyrSSSTdia 

tiie  Provcn9al  model,  and  have  a  high-  En  una  ribeira, 

er  poetical  merit.    For  their  form  and  ili*JXto  i^nu^*"* 

structure,  see  Diez,  Troubadours,  p.  DeaSi  un  oSbwira ; 

1 14.    The  one  specially  referred  to  in  Un  capeih  fazia 

the  text  is  so  beautiful,  that  I  add  a  gJ,";„"iJ  ^^^^  ^ 

part  of  it,  with  the  corresponding  por-  Rajnouard,  Thmbadoun,  Tom.  in.  p.  47a 

t  ion  of  the  one  by  Riquier.  ^^         /.^,     r»  i  »   ,.  , 

''      ^  None  of  the  Provencal  poets,  I  think. 

Mora  tan  fermoea  wrote  SO  beautiful  Postoretos  as  Ri- 

Non  rl  on  la  frontera,  •  *i.  *    »i-      mr  •        l 

Como  una  vaqueiu  quior ;  80  that  the  Marquw  choee  a 

P«  la Finojoao.  gOod  model. 

'    '        '    :  *®  See  the  Letter  to  the  Constable 

Guanianiio  j^anailo  30  Cancioncro  General,  1573,  f.  34. 

S",?\^n  K^'  I^  was,  of  course,  \\Titten  after  1434, 

Que  apenas  creyera,  that  bemg  the  year  v  illena  diod. 

Que  fiwse  vaiiuera  81  Faber,  Floresta,  ut  sup. 

Sanchez,  Pocsias  Anteriores,  Tom.  I.  p.  xliv. 
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ent  specimens  of  it  that  still  remaiii  among  his  works 
begins  the  ample  series  which,  since  the  time  of  Boscan, 
has  won  for  itself  so  large  a  space  in  Spanish  litera- 
ture. Seventeen  sonnets  of  the  Marquis  of  Santillana 
have  been  published,  which  he  himself  declares  to  be 
\vritten  in  "  the  Italian  fashion,"  and  appeals  to  Caval- 
cante,  Guido  d'  Ascoli,  Dante,  and  especially  Petrarch, 
as  his  predecessors  and  models ;  an  appeal  hardly  neces- 
sary to  one  who  has  read  them,  so  plain  is  his  desire  to 
imitate  the  greatest  of  his  masters.  The  sonnets  of  the 
Marquis  of  Santillana,  however,  have  little  merit,  except 
in  their  careful  versification,  and  were  soon  forgotten.^ 
But  his  principal  works  were  more  in  the  manner 
then  prevalent  at  the  Spanish  court.  Most  of  them  are 
in  verse,  and,  like  a  short  poem  to  the  queen,  several  rid- 
dles, and  a  few  religious  compositions,  are  generally  full 
of  conceits  and  affectation,  and  have  little  value  of  any 
sort.^  Two  or  three,  however,  are  of  consequence.  One 
called  "  The  Complaint  of  Love,"  and  referripg  appar- 
ently to  the  story  of  Macias,  is  written  with  fluency  and 
sweetness,  and  is  curious  as  containing  lines  in  Galician, 
which,  with  other  similar  verses  and  his  letter  to  the 
Constable  of  Portugal,  show  he  extended  his  thoughts 
to  this  ancient  dialect,  where  are  found  some  of  the  ear- 
liest intimations  of  Spanish  literature.**    Another  of  his 


«  Sanchez,  PoesiasAnterioreSjTom.  de  Mendosa,"  published  at  Paris,  by 

I.  pp.  XX.,  xxi.,  xl.     Quintana,  Foe-  Ochoa    (1S44,    Svo) ;    where,    in    a 

sias  (Jastcllanas,  Madrid,  1807,  12mo,  letter  by  the  Bfarquis,  dated  May  4, 

Tom.  I.  p.  13.  There  are  imperfect  dis-  1444,  and  addressed,  with  his  Poems, 

cussions  about  the  introduction  of  son-  to  Dofia  Violante  de  Pradas,  he  tells 

nets  into  Spanish  poetry  in  Argote  de  her  express!]^  that  he  imitated  the  Ital- 

Molina's  ''  Discurso,"  at  the  end  of  ian  masters  in  the  composition  of  his 

the  "  ('onde  Lucanor,'*  (1575,  f.  97,)  poems. 

and  in  Herrera's  edition  of  Garcilasso  ^  They  are  found  in  the  Cancio- 

(Sovilla,  1580,  8vo,  p.  75).     But  all  nero  General  of  1573,  ff.  24,  27,  37, 

•loubts  are  put  at  rest,  and  all  ques-  40,  and  234. 

tions  answered,  in  the  edition  of  the  •*  Sanchez,PoesiasAnteriores,Tom. 

'  Kiinas  Incditas  de  Don  lAigo  Lopez  I.  pp.  143-147. 

FF 
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poems,  which  has  beon  called  "  The  Ages  of  the  World," 
is  a  compendium  of  universal  history,  beginning  at  the 
creation  and  coining  down  to  the  time  of  John  the  Seo 
ond,  >vith  a  gross  compliment  to  whom  it  ends.  It  was 
>\Titten  in  1426,  and  fills  three  himdred  and  thirty-two 
stanzas  of  double  redondiUas^  dull  and  prosaic  throu^- 
out.^  The  third  is  a  moral  poem,  thrown  into  the 
shape  of  a  dialogue  between  Bias  and  Fortune,  setting 
forth  the  Stoical  doctrine  of  the  worthlessness  of  all 
outward  good.  It  consists  of  a  himdred  and  eighty 
octave  stanzas  in  the  short  Spanish  measure,  and  was 
written  for  the  consolation  of  a  cousin  and  much  loved 
friend  of  the  Toledo  family,  whose  imprisonment  in 
1448,  by  order  of  the  Constable,  caused  great  troubles 
in  the  kingdom,  and  contributed  to  the  final  alienatiaa 
of  the  Marquis  from  the  favorite.*  The  fourth  is  on 
the  kindred  subject  of  the  fall  and  death  of  the  Con- 
stable liimself,  in  1453;  a  poem  in  fifty-three  octa^ 
stanzas,  each  of  two  redandiUas,  containing  a  confessicm 
supposed  to  have  been  made  by  the  victim  on  the  scaf- 
fold, partly  to  the  multitude  and  partly  to  his  priest' 
In  both  of  the  last  two  poems,  and  especially  in  the 
dialogue  between  Bias  and  Fortune,  passages  of  merit 
are  found,  which  are  not  only  fluent,  but  strong;  not 
only  terse  and  pointed,  but  graceftd.* 


25  It  received  its  name  from  Ochoa,  ^  Cancionero  General,  1673,  f.  37. 

who  first  printed  it  in  his  edition  of  the  ^  Two  or  three  othet  poems  uo 

Marquis's  Poems  (pp.  97-240)  ;  but  given  by  Ochoa:  the  *'Pregiiiita  de, 

Amador  de  los  Rios,  in  his  **  P^tudios  Nobles/'  a  sort  of  moral  lament  of  the 

sohre  los  Judios  de  EspaHa,''  (Madrid,  poet,  that  he  cannot  sec  and  know  the 

IMS,   Kvo,   p.   3-12,)    frives    reasons  fprevLi  men  of  all  times ;  the  "  Dons 

which  induce  him  to  believe  it  to  be  Trabajos    de    Ercoles,"    which    has 

tho  work  of  Pablo  do  Sta.  Maria,  who  sometimes  been  confounded  with  the 

will  bi?  noticed  hereader.  prose  work  of  Villona  bearinffthe  tune 

«  Kabcr,  Floresta,  No.  743.    San-  title ;  and  the  "  Infiemo  de  Enamora- 

choz,  Tom.  1.  p.  xli.    Claros  Varones  das,*'  which  was  afterwards  imititfi! 

de  Pulsrar,  ed.  1775,  p.  22-1.   Cr6nica  by  Garci  Sanchez  de  Badajos.     All 

(le  I).  Juan  IP  ,  Aflo  1448,  Cap.  4.  three  are  short  and  of  little  Tmloe. 
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But  the  most  important  of  the  poetical  works  of  the 
Marquis  of  Santillana  is  one  approaching  the  form  of  a 
drama,  and  called  the  "  Comedieta  de  Ponza,"  or  The 
Little  Comedy  of  Ponza.  It  is  foimded  on  the  story  of 
a  great  sea-fight  near  the  island  of  Ponza  in  1435, 
where  the  kings  of  Aragon  and  Navarre,  and  the  In- 
fante Don  Henry  of  Castile,  with  many  noblemen  and 
knights,  were  taken  prisoners  by  the  Genoese,  —  a  dis- 
aster to  Spain,  which  fills  a  large  space  in  the  old  na- 
tional chronicles.^  The  poem  of  Santillana,  written 
immediately  after  the  occurrence  of  the  calamity  it  com- 
memorates, is  called  a  Comedy,  because  its  conclusion  is 
happy,  and  Dante  is  cited  as  authority  for  this  use  of 
the  word.^  But  in  fact  it  is  a  dream  or  vision;  and  one  of 
the  early  passages  in  the  "  Inferno,"  imitated  at  the  very 
opening,  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  what  was  in  the  author's 
mind  when  he  wrote  it.^^  The  queens  of  Navimre  and 
Aragon,  and  the  Infante  Dofia  Catalina,  as  the  persons 
most  interested  in  the  unhappy  battle,  are  the  chief 
speakers.  But  Boccaccio  is  also  a  principal  personage, 
though  seemingly  for  no  better  reason  than  that  he 
wrote  the  treatise  on  the  Disasters  of  Princes;  and, 
after  being  addressed  very  solemnly  in  this  capacity  by 
the  three  royal  ladies  and  by  the  Marquis  of  Santillana 
himself,  he  answers  no  less  solemnly  in  his  native  Italian. 
Queen  Leonora  then  gives  him  an  account  of  the  glories 
and  grandeur  of  her  house,  accompanied  with  auguries 
of  misfortune,  which  are  hardly  uttered  before  a  letter 
comes  annoxmcing  their  fulfilment  in  the  calamities  of 
the  battle  of  Ponza.     The  queen  mother,  after  hearing 

'^  For  example,  Crdnica  de  D.  Juan    heard  aboat  the  battle,  the  Marqais 
A  Soffiindo,  Afjo  1 435,  Cap.  9.  sajTB,  using  almost  the  very  words  of 

'•»  In  tlie  letter  to  Dona  Violante  de    Dante, — 

Pradas,  he  savs  he  be?an  it  immedi-  __ 

'  ^         .        o  Tan  DfturoBO. 

ately  after  the  battle.  Que  aolo  en  peniarlo  me  rence  piedad. 
31  Speaking  of  the    dialogue    he 
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the  contents  of  this  letter  quite  through,  falls  as  one 
dead.  Fortune,  in  a  female  form,  richly  attired,  enters, 
and  consoles  them  all;  first  showing  a  magnificent 
perspective  of  past  times,  with  promises  of  still  greater 
glory  to  their  descendants,  and  then  fairly  presenting  to 
them  in  person  the  very  princes  whose  captivity  had 
just  filled  them  with  such  fear  and  grief.  And  this 
ends  the  Comedieta. 

It  fills  a  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  old  Italian,  oc- 
tave stanzas,  —  such  stanzas  as  are  used  in  the  "  Filos* 
trato  "  of  Boccaccio,  —  and  much  of  it  is  written  in  easy 
verse.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  ancient  learning  intro 
duced  into  it  awkwardly  and  in  bad  taste ;  but  there  is 
one  passage  in  which  a  description  of  Fortune  is  skilfully 
borrowed  from  the  seventh  canto  of  the  "  Inferno,"  and 
another  in  which  is  a  pleasing  paraphrase  of  the  Sea^ 
tus  ille  of  Horace.^  The  machinery  and  management 
of  the  story,  it  is  obvious,  could  hardly  be  worse ;  and 
yet  when  it  was  >vrittcn,  and  perhaps  still  more  when  it 
was  declaimed,  as  it  probably  was  before  some  of  the 
sufibrers  in  the  disaster  it  records,  it  may  well  have 
been  felt  as  an  efiective  exhibition  of  a  very  grave  pas- 
sage in  the  history  of  the  time.  On  this  account,  too, 
it  is  still  interesting. 

The  Comedieta,  however,  was  not  the  most  popular, 
if  it  was  the  most  important,  of  the  works  of  Santillana. 
That  distinction  belongs  to  a  collection  of  Proverbs, 


3*  As  a  specimen  of  the  best  parts 
of  the  Comedieta,  I  copy  the  paraphrase 
from  a  manuscript,  better,  I  tliink,  than 
that  used  by  Oclioa :  — 

ST.   XVI. 

Bcnditofl  aquellos,  que,  con  cl  n^ada, 
8u9tentAn  sua  vidoj  y  biven  coninuos, 

Y  dc  quandci  en  quando  conoscen  monida, 

Y  sufron  placientesi  las  lluviaj  y  vieniod. 
Ca  wUm  no  temen  los  sua  morinilentos, 
Nin  saben  las  coaas  del  Uonipo  pasado, 


Nia  de  laa  preMotea  se  bacen  cuidado, 
Nin  las  renideras  do  an  nascimicnUM. 

BT.  xvn. 
Benditos  aqucUa^  nue  aiguen  las  fierea 
Con  \aa  grunaaa  roacs  y  canes  ardido*! 

Y  fwibenlaB  iroxas  y  hu  delanteras. 

Y  fiercn  de  arccu  en  tieinpoa  deridoa. 
Ca  estos  por  miia  no  son  comovidoa, 
Nin  vaiia  coKlicia  loa  tiene  aubjetos, 
Nin  quieren  tesoros,  ni  sienien  defetoa, 
Nin  turbu  fortuna  aos  llbrea  aentidoa. 
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which  he  made  at  the  request  of  John  the  Second,  for 
the  education  of  his  son  Henry,  afterwards  Henry  the 
Fourth.  It  consists  of  a  hundred  rhymed  sentences, 
each  generally  containing  one  proverb,  and  so  sometimes 
passes  xmder  the  name  of  the  "  Centiloquio."  The 
proverbs  themselves  are,  no  doubt,  mostly  taken  from 
that  unwritten  wisdom  of  the  common  people,  for  which, 
in  this  form,  Spain  has  always  been  more  famous  than 
any  other  coimtry;  but,  in  the  general  tone  he  has 
adopted,  and  in  many  of  his  separate  instructions,  the 
Marquis  is  rather  indebted  to  King  Solomon  and  the 
Xew  Testament.  Such  as  they  are,  however,  they  had 
—  perhaps  from  their  connection  with  the  service  of  the 
heir-apparent  —  a  remarkable  success,  to  which  many 
old  manuscripts,  still  extant,  bear  witness.  They  were 
printed,  too,  as  early  as  1496 ;  and  in  the  course  of  the 
next  century  nine  or  ten  editions  of  them  may  be  reck- 
oned, generally  encumbered  with  a  learned  conmientary 
by  Doctor  Pedro  Diaz  of  Toledo.  They  have,  however, 
no  poetical  value,  and  interest  us  only  from  the  circum- 
stances attending  their  composition,  and  from  the  fact 
that  they  form  the  oldest  collection  of  proverbs  made 
in  modem  times.^ 


33  There   is   another  collection  of  a  feir  specimen  of  the  whole,  all  beinff 

proverbs  made  by  the  Marquis  of  San-  in  the  same  measure  and  manner. '  fi 

tillana,  that  is  to  be  found  in  Mayans  y  is  as  follows  :  — 
Siscar,  **  Oriffenes  de  la  I^engua  Czar  _  ^ 

tellana " (Tom.  II.  pp.  179,  etc.).  They  lie^JSif""         "^ 

are,    however,    neither    rhymed    nor  Pem  maa'te  coarerri 

glossed  ;  but  simply  arranged  in  alpha-  Q^J^P^Lle  t»  otedienu 

hetical  order,  as  tliey  were  gathered  ^davia 

from  the  lips  of  the  common  people,  A  moral  filo«ofla 

or,  as  the  collector  says,  "from  the  YBimente. 

old  women  in  their  chimney-corners."  A  few  of  the  hundred  proverbs  have 

For  an  account  of  the  printed  editions  a  prose  commentary  by  the  Marquis 

of  the  rhytnrd  proverbs  prepared  for  himself;   but  neither  have  these  the 

Prince  Ilonry,  sec   Mcndez,  Typoff.  good  fortune  to  escape  the  learned  dis- 

Esp.,  p.  IIK),  and  Sanchez,  Tom.  1.  cussions  of  the  Toledan  Doctor.    The 

[>.   xxxiv.     The  seventeenth  proverb,  whole  colk?ction  is  spoken  of  slierht- 

or  tiiai  on  Prudence,  may  be  taken  as  ingly  by  the  wise  author  of  the  **  I)i&- 

VOL.    I.  48  FF* 
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In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  the  fame  of  the  Marquis 
of  Santillana  was  spread  very  widely.  Juan  de  Mena 
says,  that  men  came  from  foreign  countries  merely  to 
see  him;  ^  and  the  young  Constable  of  Portugal— •the 
same  prince  who  afterwards  entered  into  the  Catalonian 
troubles,  and  claimed  to  be  king  of  Aragon  — ^  fonnally 
asked  him  for  his  poems,  which  the  Marquis  sent  with 
a  letter  on  the  poetic  art,  by  way  of  introduction,  writ- 
ten about  1455,  and  containing  notices  of  siich  Span- 
ish poets  as  were  his  predecessors  or  contemporaries ;  a 
letter  which  is,  in  fact,  the  most  important  single  docu* 
ment  we  now  possess  touching  the  early  literature  of 
Spain.  It  is  one,  too,  which  contrasts  favorably  with 
the  curious  epistle  he  himself  received  on  a  similar  sub- 
ject, twenty  years  before,  from  the  Marquis  of  Villena, 
and  shows  how  much  he  was  in  advance  of  his  age  in 
the  spirit  of  criticism  and  in  a  well-considered  love  of 
letters.^ 

Indeed,  in  all  respects  we  can  see  that  he  was  a 
i-emarkable  man;  one  thoroughly  connected  with  his 
age  and  strong  in  its  spirit.  His  conduct  in  affairs, 
from  his  youth  upwards,  shows  this.  So  does  the  tone 
of  his  Proverbs,  that  of  his  letter  to  his  imprisoned 
cousin,  and  that  of  his  poem  on  the  death  of  Alvaro 

logo  de  las  Lenguas.*'  Mayans  y  Sis-  sition  than  it  does  in  the  ease  of  the 

car,  Origenes,  Tom.  II.  p.  13.  rhymed  proverbs  of  the  Marquis. 

The  same  Pero  Diaz,  who  burdened  3*  In  the  Prefiwje  to  the  "  Coioaft- 

ihe  Proverbs  of  the  Marquis  of  San-  cion,"  Obras,  Alcal&,  1566,  ISmo,  f. 

tillana  with  a  conunentary,  prepared,  260. 

at  the  request  of  John  II.,  a  collection  ^  This  important  letter — which, 

of  proverbs  from  Seneca,  which  were  from  the  notice  of  it  by  Argote  de 


first  printed  in  1482,  and  afterwards  Molina,  (Nobleza,  1588,  f.  335,) 

went  through  several  editions.    (Men-  a  sort  of  acknowledged  introduction 

dez,  Typog.,  pp.  266  and  197.)   I  have  to  the    Cancionero  of  the    MarqiuB 

one  of  Seville,  1500  (fol.,  66  leaves).  — is  found,  with  learned  notes  to  it, 

They  are  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  the  first  volume  of  Sanchez.    The 

ill  number,  and  the  prose  gloss  with  Constable  of  Portugal,  to  whom  it  waa 

which  each  is  accompanied  seems  in  addressed,  died  in  1466. 
Iwtter  taste  and  more  becoming  its  po- 
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(le  Luna.  He  was  a  poet  also,  though  not  of  a  high 
order;  a  man  of  much  jeadjuf^  when  rcad^g. .5^ 
rare;^  and  a  critic,  who  showed  judgment,  when^  judg^ 
raent  and  the  art  of  criticism  hardly  went  together. 
And,  finaUy,  he  was  the  founder  of  an  Italian  _aj;id 
courtly  school  in  Spanish  poetry ;  one,  on  the  whole^ 
adverse  to  the  nation^djipmt,  and  finaU  overcome  by__ 
it,  and  yet  one  that  long^  exercised  a  considerable  sway^ 
and  at  last  contributed  something  to  _the  materials 
which,  in  the  sixteenth^^ntury,  went  to  bmld  up.  and 
constitute  the  proper  literature  of  the  country. 

There  lived,  however,  during  the  reign  of  John  the 
Second,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  court,  another  poet, 
whose  general  influence  at  the  time  was  less  felt  than 
that  of  his  patron,  the  Marquis  of  Santillana,  but  who 
has  since  been  oftencr  mentioned  and  remembered,— 
Juan  de  Mena,  sometimes,  but  inappropriately,  called 
the  Ennius  of  Spanish  poetry.  He  was  bom  in  Cqrdo-  i  iU  ^L 
va,  about  the  year  1411,  the  child  of  parents  respected,  <5  ' 
but  not  noble.^  He  was  early  left  an  orphan,  and  from 
the  age  of  three-and-twenty,  of  his  own  free  choice, 
devoted  himself  wholly  to  letters;  going  through  a 
regular  course  of  studies,  first  at  Salamanca,  and  after- 
wards at  Rome.     On  his   return  home,  he  became  a 

*  I  do  not  account  him  learned,  be-  the  Marquis  could  read  Latin,  how- 
cause  he  had  not  the  accomplishment  eyer,  ia  probable  from  his  woxIeb, 
common  to  all  learned  men  of  his  which  are  full  of  allusions  to  Latin 
time,  —  that  of  speaking  Jjatin.  This  authors,  and  sometimes  contain  imita- 
tippears  from  the  very  quaint  and  rare  tions  of  them. 

treatise  of  the  "Vita  Beata,"  by  Juan  ^  The  chief  materials  for  the  life 

dc    Luccna,    his    contemporary    and  of  Juan  de  Mena  are  to  be  found  in 

friend,  where  (ed.  1183,  fol.,  f.  ii.  b)  some  poor  verses  by  Francisco  Rome- 

the  Marquis  is  made  to  say,  "  Me  veo  ro,  in  his  '*  Epioedio  en  la  Muerte  del 

defctuoso  de  letras  Latinas,*'  and  adds,  Maestro  Heman  NuRez,''  (Salamanca, 

that  the  Bishop  of  Burgos  and  Juan  1578, 12mo,  pp.  485,  etc.,)  at  the  end 

de  ^lena  would   have  carried  on  in  of  the  *' Refranes  do  Heman  NuRez.'* 

Latin  the  discussion  recorded  in  that  Concerning    the  place  of    his  birth 

treatise,  instead  of  carrying  it  on  in  there  is  no  doubt.     He  alludes  to  it 

Spanish,  if  he  had  been  able  to  join  himself  (Trescientas,  Copla  184)  in  a 

them  in  that  learned  language.     That  way  that  does  him  honor. 
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Veinte-quatro  of  Cordova,  or  one  of  the  twenty-four 
persons  who  constituted  the  government  of  the  city  ; 
but  we  early  find  him  at  court  on  a  footing  of  familiar- 
ity as  a  poet,  and  we  know  he  was  soon  afterwards 
Latin  secretary  to  John  the  Second,  and  historiographer 
of  Castile.^  This  brought  him  into  relations  with 
the  king  and  the  Constable;  relations  important  in 
themselves,  and  of  which  we  have  by  accident  a  few 
singular  intimations.  The  king,  if  we  can  trust  the 
witness,  was  desirous  to  be  well  regarded  in  history; 
and,  to  make  sure  of  it,  directed  his  confidential  phy- 
sician to  instruct  his  historiographer,  from  time  to  time, 
how  he  ought  to  treat  different  parts  of  his  subject 
In  one  letter,  for  instance,  he  is  told  with  much  gravity, 
''  The  king  is  very  desirous  of  praise " ;  and  then  fol- 
lows a  statement  of  facts,  as  they  ought  to  be  repre- 
sented, in  a  somewhat  delicate  case  of  the  neglect  of 
the  Count  de  Castro  to  obey  the  royal  commands.^  In 
another  letter  he  is  told,  "  The  king  expects  much  glory 
from  you " ;  a  remark  which  is  followed  by  another 
narrative  of  facts  as  they  should  be  set  forth.^  But 
though  Juan  de  Mcna  was  employed  on  this  important 
work  as  late  as  1445,  and  apparently  was  favored  in  it, 
both  by  the  king  and  the  Constable,  still  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  any  part  of  what  he  did  is  pre- 
served in  the  Chronicle  of  John  the  Second  exactly  as 
it  came  from  his  hands. 

The  chronicler,  however,  who  seems  to  have  been 
happy  in  possessing  a  temperament  proper  for  courtly 
success,  has  left  proofs  enougli  of  the  means  by  which 
lie  reached  it.  He  was  a  sort  of  poet-laureate  without 
the  title,   writing  verses  on  the  battle  of  Olmedo  in 

38  Cibdarcal,  Epist.  XX.,  XXHI.  ^  Ibid.,  Epist.  XLIX. 

»  Ibid.,  Epist.  XLVU. 
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1445,  on  the  pacification  between  the  king  and  his  son 
in  1446,  on  the  afiair  of  PeBafiel  in  1449,  and  on  the 
slight  wound  the  Constable  received  at  Palencia  in 
1452;  in  all  which,  as  well  as  in  other  and  larger 
poems,  he  shows  a  great  devotion  to  the  reigning  pow- 
ers of  the  state.^' 

He  stood  well,  too,  in  Portugal.  The  Infante  Don 
Pedro  —  a  verse-writer  of  some  name,  who  travelled 
much  in  different  parts  of  the  world — became  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  Juan  de  Mena  in  Spain,  and, 
on  his  return  to  Lisbon,  addressed  a  few  verses  to  him, 
better  than  the  answer  they  callcfd  forth ;  besides  which, 
he  imitated,  with  no  mean  skill,  Mena's  *^  Labyrinth," 
in  a  Spanish  poem  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  stan- 
zas.^ With  such  connections  and  habits,  with  a  wit 
that  made  him  agreeable  in  personal  intercourse,^  and 
with  an  even  good-humor  which  rendered  him  wel- 
come to  the  opposite  parties  in  the  kingdom,^  he  seems 
to  have  led  a  contented  life ;  and  at  his  death,  which 
happened  suddenly  in  1456,  in  consequence  of  a  fall 
from  his  mule,  the  Marquis  of  Santillana,  always  his 
friend  and  patron,  wrote  his  epitaph,  and  erected  a 
monument  to  his  memory  in  Torrelagima,  both  of 
which  are  still  to  be  seen.^ 

^^  For  the  first  verses,  see  Castro,  I  suppose,  the  one  aUuded  to  as  a 

Bibl.  EspaHola,  Tom.  I.  p.  331;  and  for  great  traveller  in  Don  Quixote  (Part 

those  on  the  Constable,  see  his  Chron-  11.,  end  of  Clu^).  23) ;  but  Pellicer  and 

iclo.Milano,  1546,fol.,f.60.b,Tit.95.  Clemencin  give  us  no  light  on  the 

**  The  verses  inscribed  "  Do  Ifan-  matter, 

te  Dom  Pedro,  Fylho  del  Rey  Dom  ^  See  the  Dialogue  of  Juan  de 

Joam,  em  Loor  de  Joam  de  Mena,"  Luoena,  **  La  Vita  E^ata,''  passim,  in 

with  Juan  de  Mcna's  answer,  a  short  which  Juao  de  Mena  is  one  of  the 

rejoinder  by  the  Infante,  and  a  conclu-  principal  speakers. 

sion,  are  in  the  Cancioneiro  de  Rre-  ^  He  stood  well  with  the  king  and 

sende,  (Lisboa,  1516,  folio,)  f.  73.  b.  thelnfimtes,  with  the  Constable,  with 

See,   also,    Die   Alten  Liederbiicher  the  Marquis  of  Santillana,  etc. 

der  Portujriesen,   von  C.  F.  Beller-  ^  Ant.  Ponz,  Viage   do   EspaRa, 

mann,  (Berlin,  1840,  4to,  pp.  27,  64,)  Bfadrid,  1787,  12mo,  Tom.  X.  p.  38. 

and  Mendez,   T3rpogTaphia  (p.    137,  Clemencin,    note    to    Don    Quixote, 

note).     This  Infanto  Don  Pedro  is,  Parte  11.  c.  44,  Tom.  V.  p.  379. 
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The  works  of  Juan  de  Mena  evidently  enjoyed  the 
sunshine  of  courtly  favor  from  their  first  appeaianoe. 
While  still  young,  if  we  can  trust  the  simple-hearted 
letters  that  pass  under  the  name  of  the  royal  ph^^ 
sician,  they  were  already  the  subject  of  gossip  at  the 
palace;^®  and  the  collections  of  poetry  made  by  Baena 
and  Estuiiiga,  for  the  amusement  of  the  king  and  the 
court,  about  1450,  contain  abundant  proofs  that  his 
feLYOY  was  not  worn  out  by  time ;  fi)r  as  many  of  his 
verses  as  could  be  found  seem  to  have  been  put  into 
each  of  them.  But  though  this  circumstance,  and  that 
of  their  appearance  before  the  end  of  the  century  in 
two  or  three  of  the  very  earliest  printed  collections  of 
poetry,  leave  no  doubt  that  they  enjoyed,. from  the  first, 
a  sort  of  fashionable  success,  still  it  can  hardly  be 
said  they  were  at  any  time  really  popular.  Two  or 
three  of  his  shorter  effusions,  indeed,  like  the  verses 
addressed  to  his  lady  to  show  her  how  formidable  she 
is  in  every  way,  and  those  on  a  vicious  mule  he  had 
bought  from  a  friar,  have  a  spirit  that  would  make 
them  amusing  anywhcre.^^  But  most  of  his  minor 
poems,  of  which  about  twenty  may  be  found  scattered 
in  rare  books,*^  belong  only  to  the  fashionable  style  of 
the  society  in  which  he  lived,  and,  from  their  affecta- 
tion, conceits,  and  obscure  allusions,  can  have  had  little 
value,  even  when  they  were  first  circulated,  except  to 


^  Cibdarcal,  Epist.  XX.    No  less        ^  The  minor  poems  of  Jnu  de 

than  twelve  of  the  hundred  and  five  Mena  are  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the 

letteis  of  the  courtly  leech  are  ad-  old  Cancioneros  Generales ;  but  some 

dressf^d  to  the  poet,  showing,  if  they  must  be  sought  in  the  old  editions  of 

are  genuine,  how  much  favor  Juan  de  his  own  works.    For  example,  in  the 

Mena  enjoyed.  valuable  folio  one  of  1534,  in  whidh 

47  The  last,  which  is  not  without  the  ^'Trescientas*^  and  the  '*  Coronft- 

humor,  is  twice  alluded  to  in  Cibdare-  cion  "  form  separate  publications,  with 

al,  viz. ,  Kpist.  XXXIII.  and  XXX  VI. ,  separate  titles,  pagings,  and  colophons, 

and  scorns  to  have  been  liked  at  court  each  is  followed  by  a  few  of  ue  au- 

and  by  the  king.  thorns  short  poems. 
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the  persons  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  or  the  nar- 
row circle  in  which  those  persons  moved. 

His  poem  on  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins^  in  nearly  eight 
hundred  short  verses,  divided  into  double  redondillas^  is 
a  work  of  graver  pretensions.  But  it  ijSLa_duU  aUegory, 
fiiU.Qfjlfidantry  and.  metaphysical  fancies  on  the  subject 
jQflAJfi[ariJhetW£fiiLEea30B  and  the  WiU  of  Man.  Not- 
withstanding its  length,  however,  it  was  left  unfinished ; 
and  a  certain  friar,  named  Greronimo  de  Olivares,  added 
four  hundred  more  verses  to  it,  in  order  to  bring  the 
discussion  to  what  he  conceived  a  suitable  conclusion. 
Both  parts,  however,  are  as  tedious  as  the  theology  of 
the  age  could  make  them. 

His  **  Coronation  "  is  better,  and  fills  about  five  hun- 1 
dred  lines,  arranged   in  double  quintillas.     Its  name/ 
comes  from  its  subjects  which  is  an  imaginary  journey 
of  JujEui  de  Mena  toJ^ount^P^  to  wit- 

Jiesa.  the,  ooronation.  .of  Jhj^JMlarquis  of  Santillana,  both 
as  a  poet  and  a  hero,  by  the  Muses  and  the  Virtues.  It 
is,  therefore,  strictly  a  poem  in  honor  of  his  great  pa- 
tron; and  being  such,  it  is  somewhat  singular  that  it 
should  be  written  in  a  light  and  almost  satirical  vein. 
At  the  opening,  as  well  as  in  other  parts,  it  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  parody  on  the  "  Divina  Commedia  " ;  for  it 
begins  with  the  wanderings  of  the  author  in  an  obscure 
wood,  after  which  he  passes  through  regions  of  misery, 
wliere  he  beholds  the  punishments  of  the  dead ;  visits 
the  abodes  of  the  blessed,  where  he  sees  the  great  of 
former  ages;  and,  at  last,  comes  to  Mount  Parnassus, 
where  he  is  present  at  a  sort  of  apotheosis  of  the  yet 
living  object  of  his  reverence  and  admiration.  The  ver- 
sification of  the  poem  is  easy,  and  some  passages  in  it 
arc  amusing;  but,  in  general,  it  is  rendered  dull  by 
un[)rofitable  learning.  The  best  portions  are  those 
merely  descriptive. 
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But  whether  Juan  de  Mena,  in  his  "  Coronation/'  in- 
tended deliberately  to  be  the  parodist  of  Dante  or  not, 
it  is  quite  plain  that  in  his  principal  work,  called  "The 
Labyrinth,"  he  became  Dante's  serious  imitator.  This 
long  i)oem  —  which  he  seems  to  have  begun  very  ear- 
ly, and  which,  though  he  occupied  himself  much  with 
its  composition,  he  left  unfinished  at  the  time  of  his 
sudden  death  —  consists  of  about  twenty-five  hundred 
lines,  divided  into  stanzas;  each  stanza  being  com 
posed  of  two  redondillas  in  those  long  lines  which  -were 
then  called  "  versos  de  arte  mayor,"  or  verses  of  high- 
er art,  because  they  were  supposed  to  demand  a  greater 
degree  of  skill  than  the  shorter  verses  used  in  the  old 
national  measures.  The  poem  itself  is  sometimes  called 
"  The  Labyrinth,"  probably  from  the  intricacy  of  its  plan, 
and  sometimes  "  The  Three  Himdred,"  because  that  was 
originally  the  number  of  its  copjas  or  stanzas.  Its  pnr- 
ppsc  is  nothing  less  than  to  teach,  by  vision  and  alle- 
gory,  whatever  relates  to  the  duties  or  the  destiny  of 
man ;  and  the  rules  by  which  its  author  was  governed 
m  its  composition  are  evidently  gathprpd  from  t)?fi  e^gft^* 
pie  of  Dante  in  his  "  Divina  Commedia,"  and  from  Dan- 
te's  precepts  in  his  treatise  "  De  Vidgari  Eloquentia." 

Aft(»r  the  dedication  of  the  Labyrinth  to  John  the 
Second,  and  some  other  preparatory  and  formal  parts, 
the  i)oem  opens  with  the  author's  wanderings  in  a  wood, 
like  Dante,  exposed  to  beasts  of  prey.  While  there,  he 
is  met  by  Providence,  who  comes  to  him  in  the  form  of 
a  beautifid  woman,  and  ofiers  to  lead  him,  by  a  sure  • 
path,  through  the  dangers  that  beset  him,  and  to  ex- 
plain, "  as  far  as  they  are  palpable  to  hiunan  imderstand- 
ing,"  the  dark  mysteries  of  life  that  oppress  his  spirit. 
This  promise  she  fulfils  by  carrjing  him  to  what  she 
calls  the  spherical  centre  of  the  five  zones ;  or,  in  other 
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words,  to  a  point  where  the  poet  is  supposed  to  see  at 
once  all  the  countries  and  nations  of  the  earth.  Th€xe 
she  shows  him  three  vast  mystical  wheels,  —  the  wheels 
of  ^Destiny,  —  two  representing  the  past  and  the  future, 
in  constant  rest,  and  the  third  representing  the  present, 
in  constant  motion.  Eachi  contains  its  appfopnate'por- 
tion  of  the  human  race,  and  through  each  are  extended 
the  seven  circles  of  the  seven  planetary  influences  that 
govern  the  fetes  of  mortal  men ;  the  characters  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  whom  are  explained  to  the  poet 
by  his  divine  guide,  as  their  shadows  rise  before  him  in 
these  mysterious  circles. 

From  this  point,  therefore,  the  poem  becomes  a  con* 
fused  gallery  of  mythological  and  historical  portodts,  ar- 
ranged,  as  in  the  **Paradiso  "  of  Dante,  according  to  &e 
order  of  the  sevenj>lanets.^*  They  have  generi^y  little 
merit,  and  are  often  shadowed  forth  very  indistinctly. 
The  best  sketches  are  those  of  personages  who  lived  in 
the  poet's  own  time  or  country ;  some  drawn  with  court- 
ly flattery,  like  the  king's  and  the  Constable's ;  others 
with  more  truth,  as  well  as  more  skill,  like  those  of  the 
Marquis  of  Villena,  Juan  de  Merlo,  and  the  young  D&- 
valos,  whose  premature  fate  is  recorded  in  a  few  lines 
of  xmwonted  power  and  tenderness.®^ 

^9  The  author  ofthe^'Di&logode  las  collection  of  poems  already  noticed, 

Lenguas"  (Mayans  ySiscar,Origenes,  printed  at  Saragossa  in  149S,  and  Id 

Tom.  U.  p.  148)  complained  of  the  anotlier  collection  of  the  same  period, 

frequent  ol^urities  in  Juan  de  Mena's  but  without  date.    They  are  in  sdl  the 

poetry,  three  centuries  ago,  —  a  fault  old  Gancioneros  Genendes,  and  in  a 

made  abundantly  apparent  in  the  clab-  succession  of  separate  editions,  from 

orate  explanations  of  his  dark  paasa-  1496  to  oar  own  times.    And  besides 

ges  by  the  two  oldest  and  most  learned  all  this,  the  learned  Heman  NofSei 

of  his  commentators.  dc  Guzman  printed  a  commentary  on 

^  Juan  de  Mena  has  always  stood  them  in  1499,  and  the  still  more  learn- 
well  with  his  countrymen,  if  he  has  ed  Francisco  Sanchez  de  las  Brozas, 
not  been  absolutely  popular.  Verses  commonly  called  £1  Brocense,  printed 
by  him  appeared,  during  his  lifetime,  another  in  1582 ;  one  or  the  other  of 
in  the  CancioncTo  of  Haona,  and  im-  which  accompanies  the  poems  for 
mediately  afterwards  in  the  Chronicle  their  elucidation  in  nearly  eyery  edi- 
of  the  Constable.     Others  are  in  the  tion  since. 

VOL.    I.  49  GO 
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The  story  told  most  in  detail  is  that  of  the  Count  de 
Niebla,  who,  in  1436,  at  the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  sacrificed 
his  own  life  in  a  noble  attempt  to  save  that  of  one  of  his 
dependants ;  the  boat  in  which  the  Count  might  have 
been  rescued  being  too  small  to  save  the  whole  of  the 
party,  who  thus  all  perished  together  in  a  flood-tide. 
This  disastrous  event,  and  especially  the  self-devotion  of 
Niebla,  who  was  one  of  the  principal  nobles  of  the  king- 
dom, and  at  that  moment  employed  on  a  daring  expe- 
dition against  the  Moors,  are  recorded  in  the  chronides 
of  the  age,  and  introduced  by  Juan  de  Mena  in  the  fol- 
lowing characteristic  stanzas :  ^*  — 

And  he  who  seems  to  sit  upon  that  bark, 
Invested  by  the  cruel  waves,  that  wait 
And  welter  round  him  to  prepare  his  fate,  — 

His  and  his  bold  companions',  in  their  dark 

And  watery  abyss ;  — that  stately  form 
Is  Count  Nicbla's,  he  whose  honored  name, 
More  brave  than  fortunate,  has  given  to  fame 

The  very  tide  that  drank  his  life-blood  warm. 

And  they  that  eagerly  around  him  press, 
Though  men  of  noble  mark  and  bold  emprise, 
Grow  pale  and  dim  as  his  full  glories  rise. 

Showing  their  own  peculiar  honors  less. 

Thus  Carrion  or  Arlanza,  sole  and  free. 
Bears,  like  Pisuerga,  each  its  several  name. 
And  triumphs  in  its  imdivided  fame. 

As  a  fair,  graceful  stream.     But  when  the  three 

Are  joined  in  one,  each  yields  its  separate  right. 
And  their  accumulated  headlong  course 

5^   Cronica  de  D.  Juan  el   Scgundo,         Y  Ins  que  lo  cercan  por  el  dermktr, 
Ann    li'lfi     o     'i     Mrna    Trp«w»ipntA«  Puealo que  fucswjn  maynlficos  hombret, 

Afio   14,}0,  c.  J.  Mcna,   irescienias,  Lo« liiuloaiodoe  dc lodw bm  nombr^/ 

Cop.  IGO  —  102.  EI  nombru  lea  cubre  de  aquel  ru  senor; 

Que  todoa  las  hKhoa  que  M>n  de  valor 

Aqufl  (,ue  en  la  barca  parece  wntado.  J!^  '^  "»"r*"»/  »»'  "*  <^  ""«. 

Kn  acMKis  cruelcM.  ya  ma.  que  no  h.>nda.^,  P'«^<^"  «^  »«'"*>"'  <*«»^"*«  «>  n"?**'- 

Coil  murha  cran  cente  «mi  la  mar  auegado,  .  ,  *,.  « , 

E»  «I  valienie.  no  bici.  fortunado.  '  Arlanza,  P««uersa,  y  aun  Carrion, 

Mn  V  virtuoso,  p.rrli.clito  a.n.le.  J^"n  de  nombre  de  r  o« ;  empero 

!).>  Siebln.  que  UHl««  nabeia  bicn  adondo  Dcj-puo:*  do  juntados  Ilamanjoa  lo.  Dmto; 

Dio  fin  al  d.a  icl  curao  hadado.  Uactm<»  dc  nmchos  una  relacion. 
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We  call  Duero.     Thus  might  these  enforce 
Each  his  own  claim  to  stand  the  noblest  knight, 
If  braye  Niebla  came  not  with  his  blaze 
Of  glory  to  eclipse  their  humbler  praise. 

Too  much  honor  is  not  to  be  clauned  for  such  poetry ; 
but  there  is  little  in  Juan  de  Mena's  works  equal  to 
this  specimen,  which  has  at  least  the  merit  of  being  free 
from  the  pedantry  and  conceits  that  disfigure  most  of 
his  writings. 

Such  as  it  was,  however,  the  Labyrinth  received  great 
admiration  from  the  court  of  John  the  Second,  and, 
above  all,  from  the  king  himself,  whose  physician,  we 
are  told,  wrote  to  the  poet :  "  Your  polished  and  eru- 
dite work,  called  *  The  Second  Order  of  Mercury,'  hath 
much  pleased  his  Majesty,  who  carries  it  with  him  when 
he  journeys  about  or  goes  a-himting."®  And  again: 
''-  The  end  of  the  *  third  circle '  pleased  the  king  much. 
I  read  it  to  his  Majesty,  who  keeps  it  on  his  table  with 
his  prayer-book,  and  takes  it  up  often."  °  Indeed,  the 
whole  poem  was,  it  seems,  submitted  to  the  king,  piece 
by  piece,  as  it  wbs  composed ;  and  we  are  told,  that,  in 
one  instance,  at  least,  it  received  a  royal  correction, 
which  still  stands  unaltered."  His  Majesty  even  advised 
that  it  should  be  extended  from  three  himdred  stanzas 
to  three  himdred  and  sixty-five,  though  for  no  better 
reason  than  to  make  their  number  correspond  exactly 
with  that  of  the  days  in  the  year ;  and  the  twenty-four 
stanzas  commonly  printed  at  the  end  of  it  are  supposed 
to  have  been  an  attempt  to  frdfil  the  monarch's  com- 
mand. But  whether  this  be  so  or  not,  nobody  now 
wishes  the  poem  to  be  longer  than  it  is.^ 

52  Cibdareal,  Epist.  XX.  do  not  appear  at  all  in  the  edition  of 

53  Ibid  ,  Epist.  XLIX.  the  Works  of  the  poet  in  1566,  and 
5*  lliid.,  Epist.  XX.  were  not  commented  upon  by  Ileman 
55  Thfv  are  printed  separately  in  Nufiez.    It  is,  indeed,  doubtful  wheth- 

the  Cancionero  General  of  1673 ;  but    er  they  were  really  written  by  Joan 
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de  Mena.    If  they  were,  they  must  are  not  genuine ;  for  the  poet  i 

probably  have  been  produced  ailer  the  to  have  permitted  his  great  eulogies 

king's  death,  for  they  are  far  from  be-  of  the  king  and  of  the  Constable  to 

ing  flattering  to  him.     On  this  ac-  stand  after  the  death  of  both  of  them 
count,   I  am  disposed  to  think  they 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Progress  of  the  Castilian  Lanovaoe. — Poets  of  the  Time  of  John 
THE  Second.  —  Villasandino.  —  Francisco  Imperial.  —  Baena.  — 
Rodriguez  del  Padron.  —  Prose-writers.  —  Cibdareal  and  Fernan 
Perez  de  Guzman. 

In  one  point  of  view,  all  the  works  of  Juan  de  Mena 
are  of  consequence.  They  mark  the  progress  of  the 
Castilian  language,  which,  in  his  hands,  advanced  more 
than  it  had  for  a  long  period  before.  From  the  time 
of  Alfonso  the  Wise,  nearly  two  centuries  had  elapsed, 
in  which,  though  this  fortunate  dialect  had  almost  com- 
pletely asserted  its  supremacy  over  its  rivals,  and  by  the 
force  of  political  circumstances  had  been  spread  through 
a  large  part  of  Spain,  still,  little  had  been  done  to  en- 
rich and  nothing  to  raise  or  purify  it.  The  grave  an,d 
stately  tone  of  the  "  Partidas  "  and  the  "  General  Chron- 
icle "  had  not  again  been  reached ;  the  lighter  air  of  the 
"Conde  Lucanor"  had  not  been  attempted.  Indeed, 
such  wild  and  troubled  times,  as  those  of  Peter  the 
Cruel  and  the  three  monarchs  who  had  followed  him 
on  the  throne,  permitted  men  to  think  of  little  except 
their  personal  safety  and  their  immediate  well-being. 

But  now,  in  the  time  of  John  the  Second,  though  the 
affairs  of  the  country  were  hardly  more  composed,  they 
had  taken  the  character  rather  of  feuds  between  the 
great  nobles  than  of  wars  with  the  throne ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  knowledge  and  literary  culture,  from  acci- 

OG* 
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dental  circumstances,  were  not  only  held  in  honor,  but 
had  become  a  courtly  fashion.  Style,  therefore,  b^:an 
to  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  consequence,  and  the 
clioicc  of  words,  as  the  first  step  towards  elevating  and 
improving  it,  was  attempted  by  those  who  wished  to  en- 
joy the  favor  of  the  highest  class,  that  then  gave  its  tone 
alike  to  letters  and  to  manners.  But  a  serious  obstacle 
was  at  once  found  to  such  a  choice  of  phraseology  as 
was  demanded.  The  language  of  Castile  had,  £rom  the 
first,  been  dignified  and  picturesque,  but  it  had  never 
been  rich.  Juan  de  Mena,  therefore,  looked  round  to 
sec  how  he  could  enlarge  his  poetical  vocabulary ;  and 
if  he  had  adopted  means  more  discreet,  or  shown  more 
judgment  in  the  use  of  those  to  which  he  resorted,  he 
might  almost  have  modelled  the  Spanish  into  such  forms 
as  he  chose. 

As  it  was,  he  rendered  it  good  service.  He  took 
boldly  such  words  as  he  thought  suitable  to  his  pur- 
pose, wherever  he  found  them,  chiefly  from  the  Latm, 
but  sometimes  from  other  languages.*  Unhappily,  he 
exercised  no  proper  skill  in  the  selection.  Some  of  the 
many  he  adopted  were  low  and  tri\ial,  and  his  example 

1  Thus  /,  Valcncian  or  Provengal  Mena.    Thus,  in  the  "  Poem  of  the 

for  htjoy  in  the  **  Trcscicnt^is,"  Copla  Cid,"  we  have  cucr  for  hearty  fiesta  for 

:J7,  and  trinqucic  for  fortsail,  in  Copla  head,  etc. ;  in  Bercco,  we  have  asemblar, 

165,  may  serve  as  specimens.     Lope  to  meet ;  sopear,  to  sup,  etc.    (See  Don 

de  Vc^^'i  (Obras  Suoltas,  Tom.  IV.  p.  Quixote,  ed.  Clemencin,  1835,  Tom. 

474)  complains  of   Juan  de  Mena's  IV.  p.  56.)     If,  therefore,  we  find  a 

Latinisms,  which  arc  indeed  very  awk-  few  French  words  in  Juan  de  Mena 

ward  and  abundant,  and  cites  thfc  fol-  that  are  no  longer   used,  like  sage^ 

lowing  line  :  —  which  he  makes  a  dissyllable  guttural 

,  ..        .  to  rhyme  with  via  ire  in  Copla  167,  we 

Kl  amor  e.  ficlo.  van.loco.  p.gro.  ,„.^y  ^p^^^^  ^^  %^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

I  do  not  remember  it ;  but  it  is  as  bad  in  the  language,  from  which  they  have 

as  some  of  the  worst  verses  of  the  since  been    dropped.      But  Juan  dc 

same  sort  for  which  lionsard  has  been  Mena  was,  in  all  respects,  too  bold; 

ridiculed.      It   should    he    olwrved,  and,  as  the  learned  Sarmiento  says  of 

however,  that,  in  the  earliest  periods  him  in  a  manuscript  which  1  possess, 

of  the  ('astilian  lani;uaire,  there  was  *'  Many  of  his  words  are  not  at  all 

a  gn  attT  connection  with  the  French  (^astilian,  and  were  never  used  either 

than  there  was  in  the  time  of  Juan  de  before  his  time  or  after  it.'' 
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failed  to  give  them  dignity ;  others  were  not  better  than 
those  for  which  they  were  substituted,  and  so  were  not 
afterwards  used ;  and  yet  others  were  quite  too  foreign 
in  their  structure  and  sound  to  strike  root  where  they 
should  never  have  been  transplanted.  Much,  therefore, 
of  what  Juan  de  Mena  did  in  this  respect  was  unsuc- 
cessful. But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  language  of 
Spanish  poetry  was  strengthened  and  its  versification 
ennobled  by  his  efforts,  and  that  the  example  he  set, 
followed,  as  it  was,  by  Lucena,  Diego  de  San  Pedro, 
Garci  Sanchez  de  Badajos,  the  Manriques,  and  others, 
laid  the  true  foundations  for  the  greater  and  more  ju- 
dicious enlargement  of  the  whole  Castilian  vocabulary 
in  the  age  that  followed. 

Another  poet^  who,  in  the  reign  of  John  the  Second, 
enjoyed  a  reputation  which  has  faded  away  much  more 
than  that  of  Juan  de  Mena,  is  Alfonso  Alvarez  de 
Villasandino,  sometimes  called  De  Illescas.  His  earliest 
verses  seem  to  have  been  written  in  the  time  of  John 
the  First ;  but  the  greater  part  fall  within  the  reigns  of 
Henry  the  Third  and  John  the  Secoijd,  and  especially 
within  that  of  the  last.  A  few  of  them  are  addressed 
to  this  monarch,  and  many  more  to  his  queen,  to  the 
Constable,  to  the  Infante  Don  Ferdinand,  aft;erwards 
king  of  Aragon,  and  to  other  distinguished  personages 
of  the  time.  From  different  parts  of  them,  we  learn 
that  their  author  was  a  soldier  and  a  courtier ;  that  he 
was  married  twice,  and  repented  heartily  of  his  second 
match ;  and  that  he  was  generally  poor,  and  often  sent 
bold  solicitations  to  every  body,  from  the  king  down- 
wards, asking  for  places,  for  money,  and  even  for' 
clothes. 

As  a   poet,   his   merits   are   small.     He   speaks   of 
Dante,  but  gives  no  proof  of  familiarity  with  Italian 
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literature.  In  feet,  his  verses  are  rather  in  the  Pro- 
yen9al  forms,  though  their  courtly  tone  and  personal 
claims  predominate  to  such  a  degree  as  to  prevent  any 
thing  else  from  being  distinctly  heard.  Pnns,  conceits, 
and  quibbles,  to  please  the  taste  of  his  great  fiiends,  are 
intruded  everywhere ;  yet  perhaps  he  gained  his  chief 
favor  by  his  versification,  which  is  sometimes  nncom* 
monly  easy  and  flowing,  and  by  his  rhymes,  which  are 
singularly  abundant  and  almost  uniformly  exact* 

At  any  rate,  he  was  much  regarded  by  his  contem- 
poraries. The  Marquis  of  Santillana  speaks  of  him  as 
one  of  the  leading  poets  of  his  age,  and  says  that  lie 
wrote  a  great  number  of  songs  and  other  short  poems,  or 
decires^  which  were  well  liked  and  widely  spread.^  It  is 
not  remarkable,  therefore,  when  Baena,  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  John  the  Second  and  his  court,  made  the  collec- 
tion of  poetry  which  now  passes  under  his  name,  that 
he  filled  much  of  it  with  verses  by  Villasandino,  who 
is  declared  by  the  courtly  secretary  to  be  "  the  light, 
and  mirror,  and  crown,  and  monarch  of  all  the  poets 
that,  till  that  time,  had  lived  in  Spain."  But  the  poems 
Baena  admired  are  almost  all  of  them  so  short  and  so 
personal,  that  they  were  soon  forgotten,  with  the  circum- 
stances that  gave  them  birth.  Several  are  curious,  be- 
cause they  were  written  to  be  used  by  persons  of  dis- 
tinction in  the  state,  such  as  the  Adelantado  Manrique, 
the  Count  de  Buelna,  and  the  Great  Constable,  all  of 
whom  were  among  Villasandino's  admirers,  and  em- 
ployed him  to  write  verses  which  passed  afterwards  tin- 

9  The  accounts  of  Villasandino  are  621,  626,  646  ;   but  the  maas  of  his 

found  in  Antonio,   Bib.   Vetus,  cd.  works  as  yet  printed  is  in  the  Caiici(>> 

Bayer,  Tom.  II.  p.  341 ;   and   San-  nero  of  Baena,  extracted  by  Castro, 

chez,  Pocsias  Anteriores,  Tom.  I.  pp.  Bibliotcca    Espafiola,    Tom.   1.    pp. 

200,  etc.     His  earlier  poems  are  in  268-296,  etc. 

the  Academy's  edition  of  the  Chroni-  3  Sanchez,  Tom.  I.  p.  Ix. 
cles  of  Ayala,  Tom.  IL  pp.  604,  615, 
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der  their  own  names.  Of  one  short  poem,  a  Hymn  to 
the  Madonna,  the  author  himself  thought  so  well,  that 
he  often  said  it  would  surely  clear  him,  in  the  other 
world,  from  the  power  of  the  Arch-enemy.* 

Francisco  Imperial,  bom  in  Genoa,  but  in  &ct  a  Span- 
iard, whose  home  was  at  Seville,  is  also  amony  the  poets 
who  were  favored  at  this  period,  and  who  belonged  to 
the  same  artificial  school  with  Villasandino,  The  prin- 
cipal of  his  longer  poems  is  on  the  birth  of  King  John. 
in  1405,  and  most  of  the  others  are  on  subjects  connect- 
ed, like  this,  with  transient  interests.  Ouqj  however, 
from  its  tone  and  singular  subject,  is  still  euripus.  .It 
is  on  the  &te  of  a  lady,  who,  having  been  .t^^en  ainong 
the  spoils  of  a  great  victory  in  the  far  East,  by'Tamer- 
lane,  was  sent  by  him  as  a  present  to  Henry  the  ^^hi^ 
of  Castile ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Genoese 
touches  the  peculiar  misfortune  of  har  condition  with 
poetical  tenderness.® 

Of  the  remaining  poets  who  were  more  or  less  valued 
in  Spain,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  speak  at  all.  Most  of  them  are  now 
known  only  to  antiquarian  curiosity.     Of  by  fio:  the 

4  The  Hymn  in  question  ia  in  Caa-    nted  to  any  other  gallant  or  any  other 
tro,  Tom.  I.  p.  269 ;  but,  as  a  speci-    lady,  so  that  it  seems  as  if  Villa 


men  of  Villasandino's  easiest  manner,  dino  prepared  such  couplets  to  be 
I  prefer  tho  following  verses,  which  given  to  the  first  person  that  should 
he  wrote  for  Count  Pcro  Niflo,  to  be  ask  for  them";— words  cited  here, 
given  to  the  I^y  Beatrice,  of  whom,  because  they  i^pply  to  a  great  deal  of 
as  was  noticed  when  speaking  of  his  the  poetry  of  the  time  of  John  11., 
Chronicle,  the  Count  was  enamour-  which  deals  often  in  the  coldest  corn- 
ed :  —  monplaoes,  and  some  of  which  was 
T                    L  J   (  used,  no  doubt,  as  this  was. 

La  que  ilempre  obedeci,  ^Trnu        !*!^  '        T^elT     •         t 

E  obedezco  todavia,  ^  The  notioes  of  FianGisco  In^e- 

Mai  pccado,  i»io  un  dia  rial  aie  in  Sanchez  (Tom.  I.  pp.  be., 

Nonac^icmembradomi.  205,  etc.];  in  Argotede  Molina^ ''No- 

Meu  tempo  en  servir  bleza  del  Ajidaluzia  "  (1588,  flf.  d44, 

rJti}LV!J!Z  ^vYV^  8«0) ;  and  in  his  Discourse  prefixed  to 

ccdoso  de«iuc  u  vi,  etc.  ^^  h  ^.^  ^^  ^^  Tamorlan  "  (Ma- 

But  as  the  editor  of  the  Chronicle  drid,  1783,  4to,  p.  3).    His  poems  are 

says,   (Madrid,   1783,  4to,  p.  223,)  in  Castro,  Tom.  I.  pp.  296,  301,  eHe. 

* '  They  arc  verses  that  might  be  attriln 

VOL.    I.  50 
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greater  part'  very  little  remains ;  and  in  most  cases  it 
is  uncertain  whether  the  persons  whose  names  the  po^- 
ems  bear  were  their  real  authbrs  or  not  Juan  Alfonso 
de  Bacna,  the  editor  of  the  collection  in  which  most  of 
them  ate  found,  wrote  a  good  deal,®  and  so  did  Ferrant 
Manuel  de  Lando,^  Juan  Bodriguez  del  Padron,®  Pedro 
Velez  dc  Guevara,  and  Gerena  and  Calavera.®  Probar 
bly,  however,  nothing  remains  of  the  inferior  authors 
more  interesting  than  a  Vision  composed  by  Diego  de 
Castillo,  the  chronicler,  on  the  deafh  of  Alfonso  the 
Fifth  of  Aragon,*^  and  a  sketch  of  the  life  and  character 
of  Henry  the  Third  of  Castile,  given  in  the  person  of 
the  monarch  himself,  by  Pero  Ferrus ;  "  —  poems  which 
remind  us  strongly  of  the  similar  sketches  found  in 
the  old  English  "  Mirror  for  Magistrates." 

But  while  verse  was  so  much  cultivated,  prose, 
though  less  regarded  and  not  coming  properly  into  the 
fashionable  literature  of  the  age,  made  some  progress. 
Wc  turn,  therefore,  now  to  two  writers  who  flourished 
in  the  reign  of  John  the  Second,  and  who  seem  to  fur- 
nish, with  the  contemporary  chronicles  and  other  sim- 
ilar works  already  noticed,  the  true  character  of  the 
better  prose  literature  of  their  time. 


6  Castro,  Tom.  I.  pp.  319 -330,  etc.  124  and  elsewhere).    But  of  this  I 

^  FiTHint  Manuel  do  Lando  is  not-  entertain  doubts, 

od  as  a  pagn  of  John  II.  in  Argotc  de  ^  Sanchez,  Tom.  I.  pp.  199,  207, 

Molinas,  **  Suocsion  do  los  Manuelcs/'  208. 

prefixwl  to  the  **  C-ondo  Lucanor,"  ^®  It  is  published  by  Ochoa,  in  the 

1575 ;  and  his  poems  aro  said  to  have  same  volume  with  the  inedited  poems 

bct»n  **  ajfradal)los  para  aquel  sitjlo."  of  the  Marquis  of  Santillana,  where  it 

^  That  is,  if  tho  Juan  Rodriguez  is  followed  by  poems  of  Suero  de  Ri- 
del PadroUf  whoso  poems  occur  in  bera,  (who  occurs  also  in  Baena^s 
Castro,  (Tom.  I.  p.  331,  etc)  and  in  Cancionero,  and  that  of  Estufiii^) 
the  manusiTipt  Cancionero  callinl  Ks-  Juan  de  Duefias,  (who  occurs  in  fista- 
turii«;a*s,  (f.  18.)  be  thes;«no,  as  he  is  ftijra's,)  and  one  or  two  others  of  no 
<»ommonlv  suppi)SkHl  to  U\  with  the  Talue,  —  all  of  the  age  of  John  II. 
Juan  K<'Hlrigiu>z  del  Padron  of  tho  i*  Castro,  Tom.  I.  pp.  310-318. 
*'  Cancionero  General,"  1573  (ff.  121- 
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The  first  of  them  is  Feman  Gomez  de  Cibdareal,  who, 
if  there  ever  were  such  a  person,  was  the  king's  phy- 
sician, and,  in  some  respects,  his  confidential  and  £unil- 
iar  friend.  He  was  bom,  according  to  the  Letters  that 
pass  under  his  name,  about  1386,**  and,  though  not  of 
a  distinguished  family,  had  for  his  godfather  Pedro  Lo- 
pez de  Ayala,  the  great  chronicler  and  chancellor  of 
Castile.  When  he  was  not  yet  four-and-twenty  years 
old,  John  the  Second  being  still  a  child,  Cibdareal  en- 
tered the  royal  service  and  remained  attached  to  the 
king's  person  till  the  death  of  his  master,  when  we  lose 
sight  of  him  altogether.  During  this  long  period  of 
above  forty  years,  he  maintained  a  correspondence,  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded  more  than  once,  with 
many  of  the  principal  persons  in  the  state ;  with  the 
king  himself,  with  several  of  the  archbishops  and  bish- 
ops, and  mth  a  considerable  number  of  noblemen  and 
men  of  letters,  among  the  last  of  whom  were  Alfonso 
de  Cartagena  and  Juan  de  Mena.  A  part  of  this  cor- 
respondence, amounting  to  one  hundred  and  five  letters, 
written  between  1425  and  1454,  has  been  published,  in 
two  editions ;  the  first  claiming  to  be  of  1499,  and  the 
last  prepared  in  1775,  with  some  care,  by  Amirola,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Spanish  Academy  of  History.  Most 
of  the  subjects  discussed  by  the  honest  physician  and 
courtier  in  these  letters  are  still  interesting ;  and  some 
of  them,  like  the  death  of  the  Constable,  which  he  de- 
scribes minutely  to  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  are  im- 
portant, if  they  can  be  trusted  as  genuine.     In  almost 

13  The  best  life  of  Cibdareal  is  pre-  nothing  of  him  beyond  what  we  find 

fixed  to  his  Jjptters  (Madrid,  ed.  1775,  in  the  letten  that  pass  under  his  name. 

4to).     J)ut  his  birth  is  there  placed  The  Noticia  prefixed  to  the  edition  re- 

about  1388,  though  he  himself  (Ep.  forred  to  was— as  we  are  told  in  the 

105)   says  he  was  sixty-eight  years  Preface  to  the  Chronicle  of  Alraro 

old  in  1151,  which  gives  1386  as  the  de  Luna  (Madrid,  1784,  4to) — pre- 

trvie  date.     But  wo  know  absolutely  pared  by  Llaguno  Amirola. 
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all  he  wrote,  he  shows  the  good-nature  and  good  seiue 
which  preserved  for  him  the  favor  of  leading  persons  in 
the  opposite  factions  of  the  time,  and  which,  though  he 
belonged  to  the  party  of  the  Constable,  yet  prevented 
him  from  being  blind  to  that  great  man's  fitnlts,  or  be- 
coming involved  in  his  fate.  The  tone  of  the  cone- 
spondence  is  simple  and  natural,  always  quite  Castilian, 
and  sometimes  very  amusing ;  as,  for  instance,  when  he 
is  repeating  court  gossip  to  the  Grand  Justiciary  of  Cas- 
tile, or  telling  stories  to  Juan  de  Mena.  But  a  very 
interesting  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Orense,  containing  an 
account  of  John  the  Second's  death,  will  perhaps  give 
a  better  idea  of  its  author's  general  spirit  and  man- 
ner, and,  at  the  same  time,  exhibit  somewhat  of  his  per- 
sonal character. 

"  I  foresee  very  plainly,"  he  says  to  the  Bishop,  "  that 
you  will  read  mth  tears  this  letter,  which  I  write  to  you 
in  anguish.  We  arc  both  become  orphans  ;  and  so  has 
all  Spain.  For  the  good  and  noble  and  just  King  John, 
our  sovereign  lord,  is  dead.  And  I,  miserable  man  that 
I  am,  —  who  was  not  yet  twenty-four  years  old  when  I 
entered  his  service  with  the  Bachelor  Arrevalo,  and  have, 
till  I  am  now  sixty-eight,  lived  in  his  palace,  or,  I  might 
almost  say,  in  his  bed-chamber  and  next  his  bed,  al- 
ways in  his  confidence,  and  yet  never  thinking  of  my- 
self, —  I  should  now  have  but  a  poor  pension  of  thirty 
thousand  maravedis  for  my  long  service,  if,  just  at  his 
death,  he  had  not  ordered  the  government  of  Cibdareal 
to  be  given  to  my  son,  who  I  pray  may  be  happier  than 
his  father  has  been.  But,  in  truth,  I  had  always  thought 
to  die  before  his  Highness ;  whereas  he  died  in  my  pres- 
ence, on  the  eve  of  Saint  Mary  Magdalen,  a  blessed 
saint,  whom  he  greatly  resembled  in  sorrowing  over  his 
sins.     It  was  a  sharp  fever  that  destroyed  him.    He  was 
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much  wearied  with  trq.Telling  about  hither  and  thither; 
and  he  had  always  the  death  of  Don  Alvaro  de  Luna 
before  him,  grieving  about  it  secretly,  and  seeing  that 
the  nobles  were  never  the  more  quiet  for  it,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  king  of  Navarre  had  persuaded  the 
king  of  Portugal  to  think  he  had  grounds  of  complaint 
concerning  the  wars  in  Barbary,  and  that  the  king  ha4 
answered  him  with  a  crafty  letter.  All  this  wore  his 
heart  out.  And  so,  travelling  along  from  Avila  to  Medi- 
na, a  paroxysm  came  upon  him  with  a  sharp  fever,  that 
seemed  at  first  as  if  it  would  kill  him  straightway.  And 
the  Prior  of  Guadalupe  sent  directly  for  Prince  Henry ; 
for  he  was  afraid  some  of  the  nobles  would  gather  for 
the  Infante  Don  Alfonso ;  but  it  pleased  God  that  the 
king  recovered  his  faculties  by  means  of  a  medicine  I 
gave  him.  And  so  he  went  on  to  ValladoUd;  but  as 
soon  as  he  entered  the  city,  he  was  struck  with  death, 
as  I  said  before  the  Bachelor  Frias,  who  held  it  to  be  a 
small  matter,  and  before  the  Bachelor  Beteta,  who  held 

what  I  said  to  be  an  idle  tale The  consolation  that 

remains  to  me  is,  that  he  died  like  a  Christian  king, 
faithfiil  and  loyal  to  his  Maker.  Three  hours  before  he 
gave  up  the  ghost,  he  said  to  me:  'Bachdor  Cibdareal, 
I  ought  to  have  been  bom  the  son  of  a  tradesman,  and 
then  I  should  have  been  a  friar  of  Abrojo,  and  not  a 
king  of  Castile.'  And  then  he  asked  pardon  of  aU  about 
him,  if  he  had  done  them  any  wrong ;  and  bade  me  ask 
it  for  him  of  those  of  whom  he  could  not  ask  it  bimaAlf 
I  followed  him  to  his  grave  in  Saint  Paul's,  and  then 
came  to  this  lonely  room  in  the  suburbs ;  for  I  am  now 
so  weary  of  life,  that  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  a  difficult 
matter  to  loosen  me  from  it,  much  as  men  commonly 
fear  death.  Two  days  ago,  I  went  to  see  the  queen ;  but 
I  found  the  palace  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  so  empty, 

HH 
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that  the  house  of  the  Admiral  and  that  of  Count  Bene- 
vente  are  better  served.  King  Henry  keeps  all  King 
John's  servants ;  but  I  am  too  old  to  begin  to  follow 
another  master  about,  and,  if  God  so  pleases,  I  shall 
go  to  Cibdareal  with  my  son,  where  I  hope  the  king 
will  give  me  enough  to  die  upon."  This  is  the  last  we 
hear  of  the  sorrowing  old  man,  who  probably  died  soon 
after  the  date  of  this  letter,  which  seems  to  have  been 
written  in  July,  1454.*^ 

The  other  person  who  was  most  successful  as  a  prosfr 
writer  in  the  age  of  John  the  Second  was  Feman  Pe- 
rez de  Guzman.  ■ — like  many  distinguished  Spaniards, 
a  soldier  and  a  man  of  letters,  belonging  to  the  high 
aristocracy  of  the^  country,  and  occupied  in  its  afiSEurs. 
His  mother  was  sister  to  the  great  Chancellor  Ayala, 
and  his  father  was  a  brother  of  the  Marquis  of  Santilla- 
na,  so  that  his  connections  were  as  proud  and  noble  as 
the  monarchy  could  afford;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
Garcilasso  de  la  Vega  being  one  of  his  lineal  descend- 
ants, we  may  add  that  his  honors  were  reflected  back 
from  succeeding  generations  as  brightly  as  he  received 
them. 

He  was  bom  about  the  year  1400,  and  was  bred  a 
knight.  At  the  battle  of  the  Higueruela,  near  Granada, 
in  1431,  led  on  by  the  Bishop  of  Palencia,  —  who,  as 
the  honest  Cibdareal  says,  "fought  that  day  like  an 
armed  Joshua,"  —  he  was  so  unwise  in  his  courage,  that, 
after  the  fight  was  over,  the  king,  who  had  been  an  eye- 
witness of  his  indiscretion,  caused  him  to  be  put  under 
arrest,  and  released  him  only  at  the  intercession  of  one 
of  his  powerful  friends.'^  In  general,  Perez  de  Guz- 
man was  among  the  opponents  of  the  Constable,  as  were 

13  It  is  the  last  letter  in  the  collec-        "  Cibdareal,  Epist.  61. 
tion.     See  Appendix  (C),  on  the  gen- 
uineness of  the  whole. 
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most  of  his  family ;  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  shown 
a  factious  or  violent  spirit,  and,  after  being  once  unrea- 
sonably thro^vn  into  prison,  found  his  position  so  false 
and  disagreeable,  that  he  retired  from  affairs  altogether. 
Among  his  more  cultivated  and  intellectual  friends 
was  the  family  of  Santa  Maria,  two  of  whom,  having 
been  Bishops  of  Cartagena,  are  better  known  by  the 
name  of  the  see  they  filled  than  they  are  by  their  own. 
The  oldest  of  them  all  was  a  Jew  by  birth,  —  Selomo 
Halevi,  —  who,  in  1390,  when  he  was  forty  years  old, 
was  baptized  as  Pablo  de  Santa  Maria,  and  rose,  subse- 
quently, by  his  great  learning  and  force  of  character,  to 
some  of  the  highest  places  in  the  Spanish  Church,  of 
which  he  continued  a  distinguished  ornament  till  his 
death  in  1432.  Ilis  brother,  Alvar  Garcia  de  Santa 
Maria,  and  his  three  sons,  Gonzalo,  Alonso,  and  Pedro, 
the  last  of  whom  lived  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  were,  like  the  head  of  the  family,  marked 
by  literary  accomplishments,  of  which  the  old  Cancione- 
ros  afford  abundant  proof,  and  of  which,  it  is  evident, 
the  court  of  John  the  Second  was  not  a  little  proud. 
The  connection  of  Perez  de  Guzman,  however,  was 
chiefly  with  Alonso,  long  Bishop  of  Cartagena,  who 
wrote  for  the  use  of  his  friend  a  religious  treatise,  and 
wlio,  when  he  died,  in  1435,  was  mourned  by  Perez  de 
Guzman  in  a  poem  comparing  the  venerable  Bishop  to 
Seneca  and  Plato.'^ 

15  The  longest  extracts  from  the  the  treatises  of  Alonso  were  printed ; 

works  of  this  remarkable  family  of  — the  **  Oracional,"  orBookof  Devo- 

Jews,  and  the  best  accounts  of  them,  tion,  mentioned  in  the  text  as  written 

are  to  be  found  in  Castro.  "  Biblioteca  for  Perez  de  Guzman,  which  appcar- 

Fispanola,"  (Tom.  I.  235,  etc.,)  and  ed  at  Murcia  in  1487,  and  the  "Doc- 

Amador  de  los  Rios,  "  Kstudios  sobre  trinal  de  Cavalleros,"  which  appcar- 

losJudios  do  Espafia"  (Madrid,  1818,  ed  the  same  year  at  Burgos.     (Dios- 

8vo,  pp.  330-398,  158,  etc.).    Much  dado,De  Prima Typographiac  Hispan. 

of  th«'ir  poetry,  wljich  is  found  in  the  -.'Etate,  Romse,  1793,  4to,  pp.  22,  26, 

C'ancioncros    Gcncnih's,   is  amatory,  64.)     Both  are  curious ;  but  much  of 

and  is  a.s  good  as  the  poetry  of  those  the  last  is  taken  from  the  **  Partidas'* 

old  collections  generally  is.     Two  of  of  Alfonso  the  Wise. 
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The  occupations  of  Perez  de  Guzman,  in  his  xetire- 
ment  on  his  estates  at  Batras,  where  he  passed  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  and  where  he  died,  about  1470,  were 
suited  to  his  own  character  and  to  the  spirit  of  his  age. 
\  He  wrote  a  good  deal  of  poetry,  such  as  was  then  &sh- 
ionable  among  persons  of  the  class  to  which  he  be* 
longed,  and  his  xmcle,  the  Marquis  of  Santillana,  ad- 
mired what  he  wrote.  Some  of  it  may  be  found  in  the 
collection  of  Baena,  showing  that  it  was  in  favor  at  the 
court  of  John  the  Second.  Yet  more  was  printed  in 
1492,  and  in  the  Cancioneros  that  began  to  appear  a 
few  years  later;  so  that  it  seems  to  have  been  still 
valued  by  the  limited  public  interested  in  letters  in  the 
reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 

But  the  longest  poem  he  wrote,  and  perhaps  the  most 
important,  is  his  "Praise  of  tlie  Great  Menl^  SpainT* 
a  kind  of  chronicle,  filling  four  hundred  and  nine  octave 
stanzas ;  to  which  should  be  added  a  hundred  and  two 
rhymed  Proverbs,  mentioned  by  the  Marquis  of  Santilla^ 
na,  but  probably  prepared  later  than  the  collection  made 
by  the  Marquis  himself  for  the  education  of  Prince 
Hcnrj'.  After  these,  the  two  poems  of  Perez  de  Guz- 
man that  make  most  pretensions  from  their  length  are 
an  allegory  on  the  Four  Cardinal  Virtues,  in  sixty-thiee 
stanzas,  and  another  on  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins  and  the 
Sc^•eu  Works  of  Mercy,  in  a  hundred.  The  best  verses 
he  wrote  are  in  his  short  hjmns.  But  all  are  forgotten, 
and  deserve  to  be  so.'® 

w  The  manuscTipt  I  have  used  is  a  ed.  1566,  at  the  end ;  in  Caatro,  Tom. 

copy  fnmi  one,  apparently  of  the  fif-  1.  pp.  298,  340-342;  and  at  tlie  aid 

tociith  ctMitiiry,  in  the  raaffnifiront  rol-  of  Ochoa's  "  Uimas  Ineditas  de  Doa 

lection  of  Sir  Thomas  Phillips.  Mid-  lfii(roIjopi>zdeMendoza,"  Paris,  1844, 

die    Hill,  Worct>stcrshin\    England.  Hvo,  pp.  i>(i0-356.     Sec  also  Mondes, 

The  printed  poems  unMbund  in  the  Tvih>^.  Ksp.,  p.  383 ;  and  Cancioneio 

*'  Caneionew  CJeneral/'  1535,  tf.  iJ8,  Gonoral,  1573,  ff.  14,  15,  20-2d. 
etc. ;  in  the  **  Obras  do  Juan  de  Mena," 
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His  prose  is  much  better.  Of  the  part  he  bore  in 
the  Chronicle  of  John  the  Second  notice  has  ah'cady 
been  taken.  But  at  different  times,  both  before  he  was 
engajj^ed  in  that  work  and  afterwards,  he  was  employed 
on  anotlier,  more  original  in  its  character  and  of  higher 
literary  merit.  It  is  called  ''  Genealogies  and  For- 
^mits,''  and  contains,  under  thirty-four  heads^  sketch-^ 
es,_rather  than  connected  narratives,  of  the  liycSj  char- 
acters, and  families  of  thirty-four  of  the  principjil  per- 
sons of  his  time,  such  as  Heniy  tlic  Third,  John  the 
Second,  tlie  Constable  Alvaro  de  JiUna,  and  the  Marguis 
of  Villena.''^  A  part  of  this  genial  work  seems,  from 
internal  evidence,  to  have  been  written  in  1430,  while 
other  portions  must  be  dated  after  1454;  but  none 
of  it  can  have  been  much  known  till  all  the  principal 
persons  to  whom  it  relates  had  died,  and  not,  therefore, 
till  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  death  of  Perez  de  Guzman  himself  must  have 
happened.  It  is  manly  in  its  tone,  and  is  occasionally 
marked  with  vigorous  and  original  thought.  Some  of 
its  sketches  are,  indeed,  brief  and  dry,  like  that  of  Queen 
Cathorino,  daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt.  But  others  are 
long  and  elaborate,  like  that  of  the  Infante  Don  Fer- 
dinand.    Sometimes  he  discovers  a  spirit  in  advance  of 


^"^  The  *^Cuncraciono3  y  Somblan-  'ic]o  of  1779,  and  with  tho  "  Contoi 
yj^«^  *'  f^r>i\  appoarcd  in  If)]  a,  as  part  of  a  Ki)istolario,"  in  ihc  edition  of  Lla^n 
rifaciim  nio  in  Spanish  or(Movaiini  (\)-     Amirohi,    Madrici,    1775,   4to,   whor 


'  Conton 

yj^«^  '  f|rst  appoarcd  in  l^>y^y  us  part^f  a  Kjustoiano,"  in  the  edition  of  Lla^no 

here 

lonna's  "  Mare  Jlistoriarum."  which  ihcy  arc  preceded  by  a  life  of  Feman 

may  liavo  hern  the  work  of  Perez  do  Perez  do  Ciuzman,  containing^  tho  little 

Guzman.     Tlieybeirin,  in  this  edition,  we  know  of  him.      Tho   sujjGrestion 

at  Cap.   137,  after  lonij  accounts  of  made  in  the  Preface  to  the  Chronicle 

Trojans,  (Incks,  Romans,  Fathers  of  of  John  II.,  (1779,  p.  xi.,)  that  the  two 

the  Church,  and  oth«rs,    taken  from  very  important  chapters  at  the  end  of 

Colonna.    {M(  hi.  de  la  Acad,  di'  His-  the  (Jeneraciones  y    Semhlanzas    are 

toria,  Tom.  VI.  j)p.  ir/J,  •l.')3,  note.)  not  the  work  of  Fcrnan  Perez  de  Gii5&- 

Thf^  first  edition  of  the  Generaciones  man  is,  I  think,  saflicicntly  answered 

y  tSemblanzas     separated    from    this  by  tiio  editor  of  tho  Chronicle  of  Al- 

conneeiion  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  varo  do  Luna,  Madrid,  178^1,  Ito,  Pr6- 

Chroniele  of  John  II.,  1517.    They  arc  logo,  p.  xxiii. 
also  found  in  the  edition  of  that  Chron- 

VOL.    I.                               51  HH* 
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his  age,  such  as  he  shows  when  he  defends  the  newly 
con\'erted  Jews  from  the  cruel  suspicions  with  which 
they  \\(Te  then  persecuted.  IJut  he  oftener  discovers  a 
willingness  to  rebuke  its  vices,  as  when,  discussing  the 
character  of  (ionzalo  NuHez  de  Guzman,  he  turns  aside 
from  liis  sulyoct  and  says  solemnly,  — 

"  And  no  doubt  it  is  a  noble  thing  and  worthy  of 
praise  to  prcser\'e  the  memory  of  noble  families  and  of 
the  services  they  have  rendered  to  their  kings  and  to 
the  commonwealth;  but  here,  in  Castile,  this  is  now 
held  of  small  account.  And,  to  say  truth,  it  is  really 
litth*  necessary ;  for  now-a-days  he  is  noblest  who  is 
ri(5li(*st.  Wliy,  then,  should  we  look  into  books  to 
leani  what  r(^lat(»s  to  families,  since  we  can  find  their 
nobility  in  their  jwssessions  ?  Nor  is  it  needfid  to  keep 
a  n^cord  of  the  scM'vices  they  render ;  for  kings  now  give 
rewards,  not  to  liim  who  senes  them  most  faithfullv, 
nor  to  liini  who  strives  for  what  is  most  wortliy,  but 
to  him  wlio  most  follows  their  will  and  pleases  them 
most.''  *^ 

In  this  and  other  passages,  therc  is  something  of  the 
tone  of  a  disjii)pointed  statesman,  perhaps  of  a  disap-> 
pointed  coiirti(n'.  lint  more  fre(piently,  as,  for  instance. 
when  lie  spiniks  of  the  (Jreat  Constable,  there  is  an  air 
of  good  faith  and  justice  that  do  him  much  honor. 
Sonu^  of  his  portraits,  among  which  we  may  notice  those 
of  A'illena  and  John  tlu^  Second,  are  dm^ii  with  skill 
and  sjHrit ;  and  ev(»rywliere  he  writes  in  that  rich,  grave- 
Castilian  stjle,  with  now  and  then  a  happy  and  pointed 
phrase  to  relic*>e  its  dignity,  of  which  we  can  find  no 
earlier  exami)li*  without  going  quite  back  to  Alfonso  the 
Wise  and  Dim  Juan  Manuel. 

J8  r!»MHT:irioin's  y  Soiublanzas,  c.  10.     A  similar  harslinoss  is  shown  in 
Chapters  5  ami  :J0. 


CHAPTER   XXI. 

Family    of   the  Manriques.  —  Pedro,   Kodrigo,  Gomez,  and  Jorge. — 
The  Coplas  of  the  Last. — The  Urreas. — Juan  de  Padilla. 

Contemporary  with  all  the  authors  we  have  just 
examined,  and  connected  by  ties  of  blood  with  several 
of  them,  was  the  family  of  the  Manriques,  —  poets, 
statesmen,  and  soldiers,  —  men  suited  to  the  age  in 
which  they  lived,  and  marked  with  its  strong  charac- 
teristics. They  belonged  to  one  of  the  oldest  and 
noblest  races  of  Castile;  a  race  beginning  with  the 
Laras  of  the  ballads  and  chronicles.*  Pedro,  the  father 
of  the  first  two  to  be  noticed,  was  among  the  sturdiest 
oppoucnts  of  the  Constable  Alvaro  de  Luna,  and  filled 
so  large  a  space  in  the  troubles  of  the  time,  that  his 
violent  imprisonment,  just  before  he  died,  shook  the 
country  to  its  very  foundations.  At  his  death,  how- 
ever, in  1440,  tlie  injustice  he  had  suftered  was  so 
strongly  felt  by  all  parties,  that  the  whole  court  went 
into  mourning  for  him,  and  the  good  Count  Haro  — 
the  same  in  whose  hands  the  honor  and  faith  of  th(» 
country  had  been  put  in  pledge  a  year  before  at  Tor- 
dosillas  —  came  into  the  king  s  presence,  and,  in  a 
solemn  scene  well  described  by  the  chronicler  of  John 
the  Second,  obtained  for  the  children  of  the  deceased 

^  Gcneraciones,  etc.,  c.  11,  15,  and  24. 
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Manriquc  a  confirmation  of  all  the  honors  and  rights 
of  which  their  father  had  been  wrongftilly  deprived.* 

One  of  these  children  was  Eodrigo  Manrique,  Ck>unt 
of  Paredes,  a  bold  captain,  well  known  by  the  signal 
advantajfes  he  gained  for  his  country  over  the  Moors.  I 
Tie  was  bom  in  1416,  and  his  name  occurs  constantly 
in  the  historj'  of  his  time ;  for  he  was  much  involved, 
not  only  in  the  wars  against  the  common  enemy  in 
Andalusia  and  Granada,  but  in  the  no  less  absorbing 
contests  of  the  factions  which  then  rent  Castile  and 
all  the  North.  But,  notwithstanding  the  active  life  he 
led,  we  are  told  that  he  found  time  for  poetry,  and  one 
of  his  songs,  by  no  means  without  merit,  which  has 
been  preserved  to  us,  bears  ivitness  to  it.  He  died  in 
1476.'* 

Ilis  brother,  Gomez  Manrique,  of  whose  life  we  have 
less  distinct  accounts,  but  whom  we  know  to  have  been 
both  a  soldier  and  a  lover  of  letters,  has  left  us  more 
proofs  of  his  poetical  studies  and  talent.  One  of  his 
shorter  pieces  belongs  to  the  reign  of  John  the  Second, 
and  one  of  more  pretensions  comes  into  the  period  of 
the  (■iitholic  sovereigns ;  so  that  he  lived  in  three  dif- 
ferent reigns.'*  At  the  request  of  Count  Benevente,  he 
at  one  time  collected  what  lie  had  written  into  a  volume, 
which  may  still  be  extant,  but  has  never  been  publish- 
ed.'' The  longest  of  his  works,  now  known  to  exist, 
is  an  allegorical  poem  of  twelve  hundred  lines  on  the 
death  of  his  uncle,  the  Marquis  of  Santillana,  in  which 
the  Seven  Cardinal  Virtues,  together  Avitli  Poetry  and 


9  Chronica  do  Don    Juan  el  IT.,        <  The  poetry  of  Gomez  Manrigiie 

A.fio  1137,  c.  4  ;  1138,  c.  0  ;  1110,  c.  is  in  the  Cancioncro  General,  1573,  fll 

18.  57-77,  and  243. 

3  l*ulpar,  Claros  Varonrs,  Tit.  13.        ^  Adiciones  k  Pulgar,  ed.  1775,  p. 

r!anriim»>ro    (iencral,    1573,    f.    183.  239. 
Mariiinu,  Hist.,  Lib.  XXIV.  c.  14. 
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Gomez  Manrique  himself,  appear  and  mourn  over  the 
great  loss  their  age  and  country  had  sustained.  It  was 
written  soon  after  1458,  and  sent,  with  an  amusingly 
pedantic  letter,  to  his  cousin,  the  Bishop  of  Calahorra, 
son  of  the  Marquis  of  Santillana.^  Another  poem,  ad- 
dressed to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  which  is  necessarily 
to  be  dated  as  late  as  the  year  1474,  is  a  little  more 
than  half  as  long  as  the  last,  but,  like  that,  is  allegori- 
cal, and  resorts  to  the  same  poor  machinery  of  the  Seven 
Virtues,  who  come  this  time  to  give  counsel  to  the 
Catholic  sovereigns  on  the  art  of  government.  It  was 
originally  preceded  by  a  prose  epistle,  and  was  printed 
in  1482,  so  that  it  is  among  the  earliest  books  that 
came  from  the  Spanish  press.^ 

These  two  somewhat  long  poems,  with  a  few  that  are 
mucli  shorter,  —  the  best  of  which  is  on  the  bad  govern- 
ment of  a  town  where  he  lived,  —  fill  up  the  list  of 
what  remain  to  us  of  their  author's  works.  They  are 
found  in  the  Cancioneros  printed  from  time  to  time 
during  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  and  thus  bear  witness  to 
the  continuance  of  the  regard  in  which  he  was  long 
held.  But,  except  a  few  passages,  where  he  speaks  in 
a  natural  tone,  moved  by  feelings  of  personal  affection, 
none  of  his  poetry  can  now  be  read  with  pleasure ;  and, 
in  some  instances,  the  Latinisms  in  which  he  indulges, 
misled  probably  by  Juan  de  Mena,  render  the  lines 
where  they  occur  quite  ridiculous.® 


6  Adiciones  k  Puljrar,  p.  223.  a  manuscript  of  the  poems  of  Alvarei 

"''  Mcrulcz,   Typop:.    Ksp.,   p.   265.  Gato,  belonging  to  the  Library  of  the 

To  tlu'so  j)fK'ins,  wlion  speaking  of  Academy  of  History  at  Madrid    and 

Gomez  Manriquo,  should  be  added, —  numbered     111, —  trifles,     however, 

1.  his  poetical  letter  to  his  uncle,  the  which  ought  to  be  published. 

Man[uis   of   J>antillana,  asking  for  a  ^  Such  as  the  word   dcfinicion  for 

copy  of  his  works,  with  the  reply  of  drath^  and  other  similar  euphuisms, 

his  uncle,  both  of  which  are  in  the  For  a  notice  of  Gomez  Manrique,  see 

Cancioneros  Geiicrah  s ;  and  2.  some  Antonio,    Bib.    Vetus,    ed.    Bayer, 

of  his  smaller  trifles,  which  occur  in  Tom.  II.  p.  312. 
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Jorjje  Manrique  is  the  last  of  this  chivalrous  family 
that  comes  into  the  literary  history  of  his  country.  He 
was  the  son  of  Rodrigo,  Count  of  Paredes,  and  seems 
to  have  been  a  young  man  of  an  uncommonly  gentle 
cast  of  character,  yet  not  without  the  spirit  of  adven- 
ture that  belonged  to  his  ancestors,  —  a  poet  full  of 
natural  feeluig,  ^hen  the  best  of  those  about  him  veere 
^iljnost  _wholly  given  to  metaphysical  conceits,  and  to 
what  was  then  thought  a  curious  elegance  of  style. 
We  have,  indeed,  a  considerable  number  of  his  lighter 
verses,  chiefly  addressed  to  the  lady  of  his  love,  which 
are  not  without  the  coloring  of  his  time,  and  remind  us 
of  the  poetry  on  similar  subjects  produced  a  century 
later  in  England,  after  the  Italian  taste  had  been  intro- 
duced at  the  court  of  Henry  the  Eighth.^  But  the 
principal  poem  of  Manrique  the  younger  is  almost  en- 
tirely free  from  affectation.  It  was  -written  on  the  death 
of  his  father,  which  occurred  in  1476,  and  is  in  the 
genuinely  old  Spanish  measure  and  manner.  It  fills 
about  five  hundred  lines,  divided  into  forty-two  capias 
or  stanzas,  and  is  called,  with  a  simplicity  and  direct- 
ness worthy  of  its  own  character,  "The  Coplas  of 
Manrique,"  as  if  it  needed  no  more  distinctive  name. 

Nor  does  it.  Instead  of  being  a  loud  exhibition  of 
llis  sorrows,  or,  what  would  have  been  more  in  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  a  conceited  exhibition  of  his  learnings 
it  is  a  simple  and  natural  complaint  of  the  mutability  of 
all  earthly  happiness ;  the  mere  overflowing  of  a  heart 
filled  with  despondency  at  being  brought  suddenly  to 
feel  the  worthlessness  of  what  it  has  most  valued  and 
pursued.     His  father  occui)ies  hardly  half  the  canvas  of 

*•>  Thcao  poems,  some  of  them  too  ami  in  that  of  1573,  at  ff.  131 -139^ 

free  for  the  notions  of  his  ( Miurrh,  are  170,  180,  187,  189,  221,  243,  245.     A 

in  the  Tancioneros  Generales ;  for  ex-  few  are  also  in  the  **  Cancionero  dtt 

ample,  in  that  of  1535,  ff.  72-76,  ete.,  Burlas,"  1619. 
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the  poem,  and  some  of  the  stanzas  devoted  more  di- 
rectly to  liim  arc  the  only  portion  of  it  wc  could  ivish 
away.  But  we  everjnvhere  feel  —  before  its  proper 
subject  is  announced  quite  as  much  as  afterwards  — 
that  its  author  has  just  sustained  some  loss,  which  has 
crushed  his  hopesj^  and  brought  him  to  look  only  on_ 
the  dark  and  discouraging  side  of  life.  In  the  earlier 
stanzas  he  seems  to  be  in  the  first  moments  of_his  great 
affhction,  when  he  does  not  trust  himself  to  speak _out 
Qpiiccmingjis  cause;  when  his  mind,  siiU  brooding  in 
solitude  over  his  sorrows,  does  not  even  look  round  for 
consolation.     Ue  says,  in  his  grief, — 

Our  lives  are  rivers,  {^Hdinpr  free 
To  thut  unfathomed,  boundless  sea, 

The  silent  fjrave  ; 
Thitlu^r  all  earthly  pomp  and  boast 
Roll,  to  be  swallowed  up  and  lost 

In  one  dark  wave. 
Thitlirr  the  niiijlity  torrents  stray, 
ThithiT  the  brook  pursues  its  way, 

And  tinklinp  rill. 
There  all  are  equal.     Side  by  side 
The  poor  man  and  the  son  of  pride 

Lie  calm  and  still. 

The  same  tone  is  heard,  though  somewhat  softened, 
when  he  touches  on  the  days  of  his  youth  and  of  the 
court  of  John  the  Second,  already  passed  away ;  and 
it  is  felt  the  more  deeply,  because  the  festive  scenes  he 
describes  come  into  such  strong  contrast  with  the  dark 
and  solemn  thoughts  to  which  they  lead  him.  In  this 
respect  his  verses  foil  upon  our  hearts  like  the  sound 
of  a  heavy  bell,  struck  by  a  light  and  gentle  hand, 
which  continues  long  afterwards  to  give  forth  tones 
thut  grow  sadder  and  more  solemn,  till  at  last  they 
come  to  us  like  a  wailing  for  those  we  have  ourselves 
loved  and  lost.     But  gradually  the  movement  changes. 
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After  his  father  s  death  is  distinctly  announced,  his 
tone  becomes  religious  and  submissive.  The  light  of 
a  blessed  future  breaks  upon  liis  reconciled  spirit ;  and 
then  the  whole  ends  like  a  mild  and  radiant  sunset,  as 
the  noble  old  warrior  sinks  peacefully  to  his  rest,  sur- 
rounded by  his  children  and  rejoicing  in  his  release.**' 

No  earlier  poem  in  the  Spanish  language,  if  we 
except,  perhaps,  some  of  the  early  ballads,  is  to  be 
compared  w;ith  the  Coplas  of  Manrique  for  depth  and 
truth  of  feeding;  and  few  of  any  subsequent  period 
have  reached  the  beauty  or  power  of  its  best  portions. 
Its  versification,  too,  is  excellent;  free  and  flowing, 
with  occasionally  an  antique  air  and  turn,  that  are  true 
to  the  character  of  the  age  that  produced  it^  and  in- 
crease its  picturesqueness  and  effect.  But  its  great 
charm  is  to  be  sought  in  a  beautiful  simplicity,  w^hich, 
belonging  to  no  age,  is  Jhe  seal  of  genius  in  all. 

The   Coplas,   as   might   be  anticijiated,  produced  a 

*o  The  linrs  on  the  court  of  John  and  oftt^n  sinrc.     Tlio.y  may  be  com> 

II.  are  among  the  most  beautiful  in  the  pared  with  a  ])assairc  in  the  verses  on 

poem  :  —  Mward  IV.  attributed  to  Skelton,  aud 

.„,      ......      TV.   T      IK  found  in  the**  Mirror  for  Magistrates," 

AVh^rc  IS  Iho  Km?.  Don  Juan?  where  ,r  ^.  ,         .oir    4*      n-*         iT  «-«* 

Eacli  n>yal  prince  and  nuble  lieir  (London,  1815,  4tO,  lom.  II.  p.  216,) 

Of  Arai.'on?  ill  which  that  ])rince  is  made  to  say, 

Whori'  are  the  courlly  p.illan tries  1  „«  :t'  onpikinrr  i'mm  lii«  oravn  _- 

The  dmh  of  love  imi  high  emprise,  *^  "   Spcakmu  Irom  hlS  gra,\  C, 

III  battle  dnno? 

TiMiriiey  and  joust,  thai  channct!  the  eye,  '•  Where  is  n<»w  my  conrjticKt  and  victorj  ? 

And  f»carf.  and  gi>r'j:eou.i  panup'y,  Whitn-  im  my  riciies  and  n>yall  array  1 

And  nodding  plume,  —  Where  Uf  my  conrMffs  and'iny  liurse.t  hre? 

Wliai  Wire  tln-y  but  a  irijreant  srenc  ?  Where  id  my  inynh,  my  solace,  and  my  play  J  " 
What  but  the  ^Tjirlandd,  gay  and  green, 

Thai  iieck  the  lomh  / '  Indeed,   the  tone  of  the  two  poems 

W here  arc  th.^  hi /h  horn  dimes,  and  wlicro        is  not  Unlike,  thouijh,  of  COUrse,    the 

Their  iray  Jilt  in.  and  j..'woiiediiair,  o|d  KnpHsh  laureate  iiovcr  hoard  of 

Where  are"  r^cniic  knights,  that  r.imo        Manrifpio,^  and  novor   iniagiut^  any 

To  kuet.l,  andtm-at  he  lo\<'"d  ardent  llame,  thing    halt     SO    pOod    OS    the    CopIas. 

l>»w  at  their  feet  ?  'Pi,„   ("^jrjlne  wrri'    nflrii    iniititiv)  • 

Where  is  111.-  sonu'  of  the  Troulud-ur  ?  ^^L  K  opins  A^  i  n.   oiu  n    imiiaiea  ,  — 

Where  are  tlio  lul.«  and  -ay  lamU.ur  aniOllff  the  n\st,  as  1iO]m;  de  V  Opa  tfUs 

They  loved  of  yore. I  i,s,  ((Jhms  Stirltas,  Madrid.  1777, 4to, 

^  hen*  I:*  the  ma/.v  danr"  of  iild.  'i'  .      vi         -     •        v  u     #•  i_ 

The  iiowim?  r..i«..  inwroui^hi  ^vilh  c-.M.  / '  »»•  ^\  P"  ^^»x.,)  by  C  amm^ns  ;  but 

TheiLinctrs  wore?  1  do  not  Kuow  the  Ut'dondillus  of  l^a- 

^,  11      .1  niociis  to  whi<h  he  reftrs.     I^ipe  ad- 

These  two  stanzas  as  well  as  the  one    ,„i^^^^,   ^j,^  <,     ,,^^  ^.,.^^,  ^^^^^     jj^ 

m  the  text,  are  from  Mr  H.  ^V  •  L<»nir-    j.:,vs  tliev  should  be  written  in  letters 
fellow  8  heautihil  translation  ot  the  <. o-     ^^  „j,ij  ' 
plas,  first  printed,  Boston,  1833,  V2n\0y 
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strong  impression  from  the  first.  They  were  printed 
m  1492,  within  sixteen  years  after  they  were  written, 
and  are  found  in  several  of  the  old  collections  a 
little  later.  Separate  editions  followed.  One,  with  a 
very  dull  and  moralizing  prose  commentary  by  Luis 
de  Aranda,  was  published  in  1552.  Another,  with  a 
poetical  gloss  in  the  measure  of  the  original,  by  Luis 
Perez,  appeared  in  1561  ;  yet  another,  by  Ilodrigo  dc 
Valdepeiias,  in  1588;  and  another,  by  Gregorio  Silvestre, 
in  1589  ;  —  all  of  which  have  been  reprinted  more  than 
once,  and  the  first  two  many  times.  But  in  this  way  the 
modest  Coplas  themselves  became  so  burdened  and  ob- 
scured, that  they  almost  disappeared  from  general  cir- 
culation, till  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  since  which 
time,  however,  they  have  been  often  reprinted,  both  in 
Spain  and  in  other  countries,  until  they  seem  at  last  to 
have  taken  that  permanent  place  among  the  most  ad- 
mired portions  of  the  elder  Spanish  literature,  to  which 
their  merit  unquestionably  entitles  tliem.*^ 

*l  For  tho  carlitsl  editions  of  tho  is  divided,  with  too  much  formality, 

Coplas,    14'J'J,    1194,   and    1501,  sec  into  twenty  stanzas  on  the  contempt 

Mend(>z,  TypotT.  Espanola,  p.  136.     1  of  the  world,  and  twenty  in  honor  of  a 

possess  ten  or  twelve  copies  of  other  religious  life  ;  but  the  verses,  which 

editions,  one  of  which  was  printed  at  are  in  the  old   national  manner,  arc 

Boston,  1833,  with  Mr.  I^nirfcllow's  very  flowing^,  and  their  style  is  that 

tran.slation.     Mv  copies,  daUjd  1571,  of  the  purest  and  richest  Castilian.    It 

1588,  IGl  1,  lt)3-J,  and  1799,  all  have  opens  thus  :  — 

Glosas  in  verse.     That  of  Aranda  is  .  i        .         .       .^ 

ri-        1^-^1111  I-  Away,  maliffnant.  cruel  world, 

m   folio,    Ijjy,   black  letter,  and   m  W'iih  sh.  ami  sorrow  rifu ! 

prosf»  i  ^^'^  iho  meeker,  wiser  way 

At  th.,  end  of  a  Iransla.ion  of  the  YlrtXf-!:.X™''we'dri„lc. 

"  Illtcrno    '   of  Dante,  nuule   by  Pero  Lurod  by  iheir  swvors  Hweel, 

Fernandez  de  Vilh^rr-as,  Arelideacon  of  '^^^^"^^  ^""""^'"^ '"  ""••  ^'''V'^y  P»t^ 

B,,.  ,,'=*,  ,,                    ,,,.  The  serpeiil  wounds  our  feet, 
uriros,  published  at  13ar«^os  in  lalo, 

folio,  with  nn  elaborate  commentary.  Away  with  thy  deceitful  snares. 

....         .1    .     ,.  1        I-                       ^  Whichall  too  laie  inv!  — 

chhtly  Irom  that  ol  liandino,  —  a  very  i,  who.  a  coward,  foliowod  theo 

rare    book,    and   one   of  considerable  Till  my  last  ycirs  are  niirh ; 

l„,^r,t   is   fomid    in   i  frw  ronir»s    i  Till  thy  most. sinuis.v  r.:v..iii.,g  sins 

mi.ni.          .s   lomm.  in   a  U,\v    copies,  a  Force  me  to  turn  from  the.*. 

pOtMn  on  the  '•  \  ailltV  ol  Lite,      by  tho  And  drive  me  forth  to  .-r-k  n-poae, 

traiisl:it(»r,  whirh,   thoujrh   not    equal  Thy  service  hard  to  rtv. 

to  tho   ( 'oplas  of    .Mannque,   reminds  Away  with  all  ihy  wirk.-dne-».i, 

mo  of  ih.'m      It  is  calh'd  '•  Aversion  And  all  thy  he;irii.;s^  io:i. 

I   ,  .r       1         /-.              ■        '   T%-       ,,        ,  Where  liroiher.  to  hH  l)roth».«rfidie, 

del  Mundo  y  (  i)nver^slon  a  Dios,     and  in  treachery  «ecka  for  spoil!- 

voL.  I.  52  II 
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The  death  of  the  younger  Manrique  was  not  unbe- 
coming his  ancestry  and  his  life.  In  an  insurrection 
which  occurred  in  1479,  he  ser\'cd  on  the  loyal  side, 
and  pushing  a  skirmish  too  adventurously,  was  wound- 
(h1  and  fell.  In  his  bosom  were  found  some  verses,  still 
unfinished,  on  the  uncertainty  of  all  human  hopes ;  and 
an  old  ballad  records  his  fate  and  appropriately  seals 
uj),  with  its  simple  poetry,  the  chronicle  of  this  portion, 
at  least,  of  his  time-honored  race.^^ 

Another  family  that  flourished  in  the  time  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  and  one  that  continued  to  be  dis- 
tinguished in  that  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  was  marked 
with  similar  characteristics,  serWng  in  high  places  in 


Doa«l  is  nil  charity  in  thoo, 

All  ?oo<l  ill  thre  is  «l(«ul ; 
I  seijk  ;i  {wrl  where  from  thy  slonn 

To  liidu  my  weary  head. 

I  add  the  orifrinal,  for  the  sake  of  its 
flowing  sweetness  and  power  :  — 

Qiindatti,  iniindo  malinov 
LIoiio  dc  iiial  y  dolor, 
Qiirt  'lie  vo  Iras  rl  ilulqor 
I^ei  bieii  eteriKMlivino. 
Tu  todigo.  tu  venino, 
VcveniM  a^jucarado, 
Y  la  Hi«Ti)o  ejita  rm  el  prado 
Du  tu  tail  falso  Ciiiniiio. 

Quedate  mn  tu»  oncanos, 
JMairiicra  Ic  dfvo  Uinie. 
Que  tc  »«^£rui  d«^  colKinJii 
Fasla  iiiia  iKwlriTTM  afuw. 
Miw  y.i  lu-j  iimli'-J  e^^tninw 
IV  ti  nio  alan(;aii  forra-w, 
Vome  a  husrar  r.l  ro^>».so 
I)(!  tU:i  tralNijo.so:!  daiKM. 

(Jiiedaift  con  tu  maldad. 
(\>ii  tu  tratKijo  inltimiano. 
IK  Hide  rl  henna  no  al  hcrinano 
Ni»  '.'iianla  fe  iii  venlatl. 
Miicrta  tu  loda  caridail ; 
Todo  hieii  en  ti  es  ya  iniuTto;  — 
ArojiiiiH.f  jKira  el  puiTto, 
Fuycndo  tu  teinpt'^flad. 

Aft(T  the  forty  stanzas  to  wliich  the 
])roo(Mlin^  linos  hrhHiir,  rollow  two 
more  |Hn?m8,  the  first  entitled  *'  'I'lie. 
Comidaint  of  Faith,''  partly  hy  .l)ir«,'o 
do  Hurfros  and  partly  l»y  Pero  Vernan- 
tlex  {\c  Vilieffas,  and  the  seeond,  a 
fre«?  translation  of  the  T(?nth  Satire  <»f 
Jnvenal,   hy   Cleronimo  dc    V illegal, 


brother  of  Pero  Fernandez,  —  each 
poem  in  about  seventy  or  eighty  octave 
stanzas,  of  arfe.  mayor^  but  neither  of 
them  as  good  as  the  *'  A'anity  of  Life." 
Geronimo  also  translated  the  Sixth 
Satire  of  Juvenal  into  coplas  de  arie 
rnai/or,  and  published  it  at  Valladolid 
in  1519,  in  Ito. 

la  Mariana,  Hist.,  Lib.  XXIV.  c.  19, 
noticing  his  death,  says,  '*  He  died  in 
his  best  years,-' — *' en  lo  mejor  de 
su  (;dad  *' ;  but  we  do  not  know  how 
old  he  was.  On  three  other  occasions, 
at  least,  Don  Jorge  is  mentioned  in  the 
great  Spanish  historian  as  a  person- 
age important  in  the  allairs  of  his  linne ; 
bnt  on  yet  a  fourth,  —  that  of  the  death 
of  his  father,  llodrigo,  —  the  words  of 
Mariana  are  so  beautiful  and  apt,  that 
I  transcribe  them  in  the  original.  **  Su 
hijo  D.  Jorge  Manrique,  en  unas  tro- 
vas  muy  elegantes,  en  quo  hay  virtu- 
des  poetieas  y  ricas  csmaltes  Je  ingc- 
nio,  y  sentencias  graves,  a  mancra  do 
endccha.  lloro  la  niutTte  de  su  padre." 
Lib.  XXIV.  c.  It.  It  is  seldom  His- 
tory goes  out  of  its  blood V  course  to 
render  such  a  tribute  to  Poetr}',  and 
still  more  seldom  that  it  docs  it  so 
craoefully.  The  old  ballad  on  Jorge 
Manrique  is  in  Fuentes,  Libro  dc  IO0 
(^uarenta  Cantos,  Alcala,  1587,  12aio, 
p.  371. 
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the  state  and  in  the  army,  and  honored  for  its  success 
in  letters.  It  was  the  family  of  the  Urreas.  The  first 
of  the  name  who  rose  to  eminence  was  Lope,  created 
Count  of  Aranda  in  1488 ;  the  last  was  Geronimo  de 
Urrea,  who  must  be  noticed  hereafter  as  the  translator 
of  Ariosto,  and  as  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  Military 
Honor,  which  was  publislied  in  1566. 

Both  the  sons  of  the  first  Count  of  Aranda,  Miguel 
and  Pedro,  were  lovers  of  letters ;  but  Pedro  only  was 
imbued  with  a  poetical  spirit  beyond  that  of  his  age, 
and  emancipated  from  its  affectations  and  follies.  His 
poems,  which  he  published  in  1513,  are  dedicated  to 
his  widowed  mother,  and  are  partly  religious  and  partly 
secular.  Some  of  them  show  that  he  was  acquainted 
uith  the  Italian  masters.  Others  are  quite  untouched 
by  any  but  national  influences;  and  among  the  latter 
is  the  folloA\ing  ballad,  recording  the  first  love  of  his 
youth,  when  a  deep  distrust  of  himself  seemed  to  be  too 
strong  for  a  j^assion  which  was  yet  evidently  one  of  great 
tenderness :  — 

In  the  soft  and  joyous  summer-time, 
When  the  days  stretch  out  their  span, 

It  was  then  my  peace  was  ended  all, 
It  was  then  my  gritjfs  begun. 

Wlieu  the  earth  is  cl:id  with  springing  grass, 
AVhen  the  treses  with  flowers  are  clad ; 

AVhen  the  birds  are  building  up  tlieir  nests, 
When  tlie  niglitingah'  sings  sad  ; 

W^hen  the  stormy  sea  is  hushed  and  still. 

And  the  s;iihirs  spread  their  sail ; 
When  the  rost^  and  lily  lift  their  heads, 

And  with  fragrance  fill  the  gale ; 

When,  burdened  with  the  coming  heat. 

Men  cast  their  cloaks  aside. 
And  turn  themselves  to  the  cooling  shade. 

From  the  sultry  sun  to  hide  ; 
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W)icn  no  hour  like  that  of  night  is  sweet, 

Save  the  gentle  twilight  hour ;  — 
In  a  tempting,  gracious  time  like  this, 

I  felt  love's  earliest  power. 

fiut  the  lady  that  then  I  first  beheld 

Is  a  lady  so  fair  to  sec, 
That,  of  all  who  witness  her  blooming  channs, 

None  fails  to  bend  the  knee. 

And  her  beauty,  and  all  its  glory  and  grace, 

IJy  so  many  hearts  are  sought, 
That  as  many  pains  and  sorrows,  I  know, 

Must  full  to  my  hapless  lot ;  — 

A  lot  that  grants  me  the  hope  of  death 

As  my  only  sure  relief. 
And  while  it  denies  the  love  I  seek. 

Announces  the  end  of  my  grief. 

Still,  still,  th(*8e  bitterest  sweets  of  life 

I  never  will  ask  to  forget ; 
For  the  lover's  truest  glory  is  found 

When  unshaken  his  fate  is  met.  13 

The  last  person  wlio  wrote  a  poem  of  any  consider- 
able length,  and  yet  is  properly  to  be  included  within 
the  old  school,  is  one  who,  by  his  imitations  of  Dante, 
remuids  us  of  the  beghmings  of  that  school  in  the  days 

13  C'anoionrro  do  las  Obras  de  Don  )'«"  aliviando  las  ropaii. 

Pedro  Manuel  do  Urroa,  Logrofio,  fol.,  ^  ^"^''"^^  '^  ^'^»'«5 

1513,   apud    llj.   de    Asso,    l)e  Libris  P6  son  laa  mejorcs  oraa 

quibusdam    Itispanorum    Rarioribus,  I^mKrhc.iy  Uaibores;— 

La'SaraugUSta?,"    1/91,    4tO,   pp.  89-  OnnenBirou  mis  amorL. 

92. 


Qii.irulci  l.i  tiorra  (l.»  vorva  ^"  cmrin.  por  hnrmosum 

Y  ln.t  arU>l.'s  ilati  HorfM,  Tienc  tanuw  wrvulorfs. 
(^j:in<Ki  avc>i  liarcii  hkI'ii                                             Qiuuito  yo  fwr  dt.-siiichadi) 

Y  car.luii  lorf  niisuiorua ;  Tonro  \K^nwt  y  doloit's : 

iidiiue  uti  uu*  otitrL'u  imirrte 
Qiiaiidn  pii  l.i  nnr  wic^iula  Y  hc  inv  niL'caii  Uvores. 

K'ltrai)  Ins  navonadnrM. 

(Jiiando  1,M  lirHW  v  nwaa  JJiw  niinca  olvldar* 

No.s  dan  bucmis  olorcs ;  J--«t'w  aniarims  dulmrps, 

F<m{iic:  oil  la  niucha  finmxa 

Y  quando  liidii  la  cmle,  >'e  niue.itran  Im  aniadorea. 
Ucup.idoa  d«;  calorci, 
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of  the  Marquis  of  Santillana.  It  is  Juan  de  Fadilla, 
commonly  called  "  El  Cartuxano,"  ot  The  Carthusian, 
because  he  chose  thus  modestly  to  conceal  his  own 
name,  and  announce  himself  only  as  a  monk  of  Santa 
Maria  de  las  Cuevas  in  Se\ille.*  *  Before  he  entered  into 
that  severe  monastery,  he  wrote  a  poem,  in  a  hundred 
and  fifty  coiylas^  called  "  The  Labyrinth  of  the  Duke  of 
Cadiz/'  which  was  prhited  in  1493 ;  but  his  two  chief 
works  were  composed  afterwards.  The  first  of  them  is 
called  "  Iletablo  de  la  Vida  de  Christo,''  or  A  Picture 
of  the  Life  of  Christ ;  a  long  poem,  generally  in  octave 
stanzas  of  versos  de  arte  mayor^  containing  a  history  of 
the  Saviour's  life,  as  given  by  the  Prophets  and  Evan- 
gelists, but  interspersed  with  prayers,  sermons,  and  ex- 
hortations; all  very  devout  and  very  dull,  and  all  fin- 
ished, as  he  tells  us,  on  Christmas  eve  in  the  year  1500. 
The  other  is  entitled  "  The  Twelve  Triiunphs  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles,"  which,  as  we  are  informed,  with  the 
same  accuracy  and  in  the  same  way,  was  completed  on 
the  14th  of  February,  1518;  again  a  poem  formidable 
for  its  length,  since  it  fills  above  a  thousand  stanzas  of 
nine  lines  each.  It  is  partly  an  allegory,  but  wholly 
religious  in  its  character,  and  is  composed  with  more 
can*  than  any  thing  else  its  author  wrote.  The  action 
passes  in  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  through  which 
the  poet  is  successively  carried  by  Saint  Paul,  who  shows 
him,  in  each  of  them,  first,  the  marvels  of  one  of  the 
twelve  A})ostles ;  next,  an  opening  of  one  of  the  twelve 
mouths  of  the  infenial  regions;  and  lastly,  a  glimpse 
of  the  corresponding  division  of  Purgatory.  Dante  is 
evidently  the  model  of  the  good  monk,  however  unsuc- 


1*  Tfic  monk,  however,  finds  it  im-    end  of  the  **  Retahlo."     lie  was  bom 
possililo  to  korp  his  secret,  and  fairly    in  1468,  and  died  after  1518. 
lets  it  out  in  a  sort  of  acrostic  at  the 

II* 


\'^ 
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cessful  he  may  be  as  a  follower.  Indeed,  he  begins 
with  a  direct  imitation  of  the  oj^ening  of  the  "  Divina 
Commcdia,"  from  which,  in  other  parts  of  the  poem, 
phrases  and  lines  arc  not  unfrequently  borrowed.  But 
he  has  thro^vn  together  what  relates  to  earth  and  heav- 
en, to  the  infernal  regions  and  to  Purgatory,  in  such 
an  unhappy  confusion,  and  he  so  mingles  allegor}%  my- 
thology, astrology,  and  known  historj^  that  his  work 
turns  out,  at  last,  a  mere  succession  of  wild  inconsisten- 
cies and  vague,  unmeaning  descriptions.  Of  poetry 
there  is  rarely  a  trace;  but  the  language,  which  has 
a  decided  air  of  yet  elder  times  about  it,  is  free  and 
strong,  and  the  versification,  considering  the  period,  is 
unconunonly  rich  and  easy.^^ 

*5  The  "  Doze  Triumfos  de  los  Doze  Rctablo  in  1505.     There  is  a  contem- 

Apostolos ' '  was  printed  entire  in  Lon-  porary  Spanish  book,  with  a  title  aome^ 

don,  18^13,  4to,  by  Don  Mifi^iel   del  thing  resembling  tliat  of  the  Retablo 

Uicffo,  Canon  of  Oviodo,  and  brother  dela  VidadoChristodplCartuxano;-^ 

of  the  S[>anish  patriot  and  martyr  of  I  mean  the  "  Vita  Ghristi  Caituxano," 

the  same  n:nno.     In  the  volume  con-  which  is  a  translation  of  the  "Vita 

taininu  the  Triumfos,  the  Canon  has  Christi "  of  Ludolphus  of  SaxoDT,  a 

given  larpe'cxlracta  from  the  **  Ketablo  Carthusian  monk  who  died  about  1^0, 

de  la  Vida  do  Christo,'-  omitting  Can-  made  into  Castilian  by  Ambrosio  Moii> 

tos  VII.,  VIll.,  IX.,  and  X.     For  no-  tcsino,  and  first  published  at  Seville, 

tices  of  Juan  do  Padilla,  see  Antonio,  in  1502.   It  is,  in  fact,  a  Life  of  Christ, 

Bib.  Nov.,  Tom.  I.  p.  751,  an«l  Tom.  compiled  out  of  the  Evangelists,  with 

U.  p.  33:2  ;  Mcndiz,  Typog.  I'^sp.,  p.  ample  commentaries    and  refloction» 

193  ;  and  Sarmiento,  ]Momorias,  Suet,  from  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  — the 

844  -  817.     From  the  last,  it  apprars  whole  filling  four  folio  volumes,  —  and 

that  he  rose  to  important  ecclesiastical  in  the  version  of  Montesino  it  appeaiB 

authority  under  the  crown,  as  well  as  in  a  grave,  pure  Castilian  prose.     It 

in  his  own   order.     The  Doze  Tri-  was  translated  by  him  at  the  command, 

umfos  was  first  printed  in  1512,  the  he  says,  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 


CHAPTER   XXII. 

Prose-writers. — Juan  de  Lucena.  —  Alfonso  de  la  Torre.  —  Diego 
DE  Almela.  —  Alonso  Ortiz.  —  Fernando  del  Pulgar. — Diego  de 
San  Pedro. 

The  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth  was  more  favorable 
to  the  advancement  of  prose  composition  than  that  of 
John  the  Second.  This  we  have  ah*eady  seen  when 
speaking  of  the  contemporary  chronicles,  and  of  Perez 
de  Guzman  and  the  author  of  the  "  Celestina."  In  other 
cases,  we  observe  its  advancement  in  an  inferior  degree, 
but,  encumbered  as  they  are  witli  more  or  less  of  the 
bad  taste  and  pedantiy  of  the  time,  they  still  deserve  no- 
tice, because  they  were  so  much  valued  in  their  own  age. 

Regarded  from  this  point  of  view,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  prose-writers  of  the  century  was  Juan  de 
Lucena ;  a  personage  distinguished  both  as  a  private 
counsellor  of  Jolm  the  Second  and  as  that  monarch's 
foreign  aml)assador.  We  know,  however,  little  of  his 
histoiy;  and  of  his  works  only  one  remains  to  us,  —  if, 
indeed,  he  wrote  any  more.  It  is  a  didactic  prose  dia- 
logue "  On  a  Happy  Life,''  carried  on  between  some  of 
the  most  eminent  persons  of  the  age:  the  great  Mai^ 
quis  of  Santillana,  Juan  de  Mena,  the  poet,  Alonso  de 
Cartagena,  the  bishop  and  statesman,  and  Lucena  him- 
self, who  acts  in  part  as  an  umpire  in  the  discussion, 
though  tlie  Bishop  at  last  ends  it  by  deciding  that  true 
happiness  consists  in  loving  and  serving  God. 
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The  dialogue  itself  is  represented  as  having  passed 
chiefly  in  a  haU  of  the  palace,  and  in  presence  of  sev- 
er^ of  the  nobles  of  the  court ;  but  it  was  not  written 
till  after   the  death  of  the  Constable,  in  1453 ;    that 
event  being  alluded  to  in  it.     It  is  plainly  an  imitation 
of  the  treatise  of  Boethius  "  On  the  Consolation  of  Phi- 
losophy," then  a  fiivorite  classic ;  but  it  is  more  spirited 
and  effective  than  its  model.     It  is  frequently  written 
in  a  pointed,  and  even  a  dignified  style ;  and  parts  of  it 
are  interesting  and  striking.     Thus,  the  lament  of  San- 
tiUana  over  the  death  of  liis  son  is  beautiful  and  touch- 
ing, and  so  is  the  final  summing  up  of  the  trials  and 
sorrows  of  this  life  by  the  Bishop.    In  the  midst  of  their 
discussions,  there  is  a  pleasant  description  of  a  collation 
with  which  they  were  refreshed  by  the  Marquis,  and 
which  recalls,  at  once,  —  as  it  was  probably  intended  to 
do, —  the  Greek  Symposia  and  the  dialogues  that  record 
them.     Indeed,  the  allusions  to  antiquity  with  which  it 
abounds,  and  the  citations  of  ancient  authors,  which  are 
still  more  frequent,  arc  almost  always  apt,  and  often  free 
from  the  awkwardness  and  pedantry  which  mark  most 
of  the  didactic  prose  of  the  period ;  so  that,  taken  to- 
gether, it  may  be  regarded,  notwithstanding  the  use  of 
many  strange  words,  and  an  occasional  indulgence  in 
conceits,  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  literary  monu- 
ments of  the  age  from  which  it  has  come  down  to  us.* 

*  My  copy  is  of  the  first  edition,  of  1501.  (Antonio,  Bib.  Vetus,ed.  Bayer, 

^amora,  Ontcnora,   11H3,  folio,  23  Tom.  H.  p.250;  andMendt^jTypoj^., 

k'avcs,  douhle  coluiuns,  blaek  letter,  p.  207.)    Tiio  full o win <r  short  passage 

It  begins  with  these  singular  words,  — with  an  allusion  to  the  opening  of 

instead  of  a  title-page  :    **  Aqui    co-  Juvenal's  Tenth  Satire,  in  better  taste 

mcnoa  un  Iratado  en  estillo  breve,  en  than  is  common  in  similar  works  of 

sentencias  no  solo  largo  mas  hondo  y  the  same  period  —  will  well  illustrate 

prolixo,  el  qual  ha  nombre  VitaBeaia,  its  style.     It  is  from  the  remarks  of 

heeho  y  compuesto  por  el  honrado  y  th^  Bishop,  in  reply  both  to  the  poet 

muy  discrete  Juan  de  Luccna,"  etc.  and  to  the  man  of  the  world.    *' Resta, 

There  are  also  editions  of  lli)9  and  ])U(.'s.  SeHor  Marques  y  tu  Juan  de 

1541,  and,  I  believe,  yet  another  of  Mena,  mi  sentencia  primcra  verdadera. 
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To  this  period,  also,  wc  must  refer  the  "  Vision 
Deleytable,"  or  Delectable  Vision,  which  wc  are  sure 
was  written  before  1463.  Its  author  was  Alfonso  d^la 
Torre,  commonly  called  "  The  Bachelor,"  w^ho  seems  to 
have  been  a  native  of  the  bishopric  of  Burgos,  and  who 
was,  from  1437  till  tlie  time  of  his  death,  a  member 
of  the  College  of  Saint  Bartholomew  at  Salamanca ;  a 
noble  institution,  founded  in  imitation  of  that  established 
at  Bologna  by  Cardinal  Albomoz.  It  is  an  allegorical 
vision,  in  which  the  author  supposes  himself  to  see  the 
Understanding  of  Man  in  the  form  of  an  infant  brought 
into  a  world  full  of  ignorance  and  sin,  and  educated  by 
ft  succession  of  such  figures  as  Grammar,  Logic,  Music, 
Astrology,  Truth,  Reason,  and  Nature.  He  intended  it, 
he  says,  to  be  a  compendium  of  all  human  knowledge, 
especially  of  all  that  touches  moral  science  and  man's 
duty,  the  soul  and  its  immortality ;  intimating,  at  the 
end,  that  it  is  a  bold  thing  in  him  to  have  discussed 
such  subjects  in  the  vernacular,  and  begging  the  nobh^ 
Juan  de  Beamonte,  at  whose  request  he  had  undertaken 
it,  not  to  permit  a  work  so  slight  to  be  seen  by  others. 

It  shows  a  good  deal  of  the  learning  of  its  time,  and 
still  more  of  the  acutcness  of  the  scholastic  metaphysics 
then  in  favor.  But  it  is  awkward  and  uninteresting  in 
the  general  structure  of  its  fiction,  and  meagre  in  its 
style  and  illustrations.  This,  however,  did  not  prevent 
it  from  being  much  read  and  admu*ed.  There  is  on(» 
edition  of  it  without  date,  which   probably   appeared 

que  iiinQ:uno  en  csta  vida  vive  beato.  tor  en  cl  poblado ;  en  campo  el  cibda- 

T)»>s«l«?  Cadiz  hasta  Gan^os  si  todala  dano;    fuera  religion  los   de  dentro 

lierra  oxpianios  [espiainos  I]  aningund  como  pe^es  y  dentro  querrian  eslar  los 

mortal  coiitenta  su  sucrte.     El  caba-  de  fuera,"  etc.   (fol.  xvii'i.  a.)     The? 

Hero  eiitro  las  puntas  se  codicia  mer-  treatise  contains  many  Latinisms  and 

rader  ;  y  el  mercadcr  cavallero  entre  Latin  words,  after  the  absurd  example 

his  brunias  del  mar,  si  los  vientos  aus-  of  Juan  de  Mena ;  but  it  also  contains 

iralos  eiiprenian  las  velas.     Al  parir  many  good  old   words   that   we   arc 

•Ic  las  lombardas  desea  hallarse  el  pas-  sorry  have  become  obsolete. 

VOL.  I.  53 
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about  1480,  showing  that  the  wish  of  its  author  to  keep 
it  from  the  public  was  not  long  respected;  and  there 
were  other  editions  in  1489,  1526,  and  1538,  besides  • 
translation  into  Catalan,  printed  as  early  as  1484.  But 
the  taste  for  such  works  passed  away  in  Spain  as  it  did 
elsewhere ;  and  the  Bachiller  de  la  Torre  -was  soon  so 
completely  forgotten,  that  his  Vision  was  not  only  put 
lished  by  Dominico  Delphino  in  Italian,  as  a  work  of  his 
own,  but  was  translated  back  into  its  native  Spanish  by 
Francisco  de  Caceres,  a  converted  Jew,  and  printed  in 
1663,  as  if  it  had  been  an  original  Italian  work  tiD 
then  quite  unknown  in  Spain.^ 

An  injustice  not  unlike  the  one  that  occurred  to 
Alfonso  de  la  Torre  happened  to  his  contemporary, 
Diego  de  Almela,  and  for  some  time  deprived  him  of  the 
lienor,  to  which  he  was  entitled,  of  being  regarded  as 
the  author  of  "  The  Valerius  of  Stories,"  —  a  book  long 

^  The  oldest  edition,  which  is  with-  between  which  the  Vimon  xnuBt  hsn 

out  date,   seems,  from   its  typo  and  been  produced.      Indeed,    being  ad- 

])apcr,  to  have  come  from  the  press  of  dressed  to  Beamonte,  the  Prinoe's  tn- 

Contcuera  at  ^amora,  in  which  case  it  tor,  it  was  probnbly  written  about  1430 

was  printed  about  1180-1183.     It  be-  -  1110,   during  the  Prince's  nonage. 

ijins  thus :  *'■  Comcnca  el  tratado  lla-  One  of  the  old  manuscriptii  of  it  sajB, 

mado  Vision  Dcleytable,   conipursto  "  It  was  held  in  great  esteem,  and,  as 

])or  Alfonso   do  la  Torro,  bachiller,  such,  was  carefully  kept  in  the  cham- 

••ndere^ado  al  muy  noble  Don  Juan  de  l)er    of  the  said   king  of  Aragon.'' 

IJcamonte,  Prior  de  San  Juan  en  Na-  There  is  a  life  of  the  author  in  ReobaJ 

varra."     It  is  not  paged,  but  fills  71  y  Tparte,   **  Biblioteca  de  los  Auto- 

leaves  in  folio,  double  columns,  black  res,  que  ban  sido  individuos  de  loaaeia 

ItMter.     The  little  known  of  the  dif-  colegios    mayores "    (Madrid,    1S05, 

fJToiit  nianiiscri])ls  and  printi'd  editions  Itn,  p.  359).    The  best  passage  in  tbe 

nfthe  Vision  is»  to  bi' found  in  Antcmio,  Vision  Di-levtable  is  at  the  end;  the 

\V\h.  Vftus,  ed.  IJayr'r,  Tom.  II.  pp.  ad<lres3  of  1  ruth  to  Reason.     There 

.'i*JH,  3*2!>,  with  tbe  now  ;  Mondez,  Ty-  is  a  p(H*m  of  Alfonso  de  la  Torre  in 

))()i,^,  pp.  100and380,  witbibo  Appen-  MS.  78'iO,  in  the  National  Library, 

•lix.  ]).  lO'J:    and   ('a.stro,  JJibliotcca  Paris    (OcIkki.   Manuscritos,     Paris, 

I'^spafiola,    Tom.     1.    pp.    (530-035.  1811,   Ito,   n.   HU) ;   and  the  poems 

Tbe  Vision  wa«<  written  for  tbe   in-  of  the  Bacbiller  Francisco  do  la  Torre 

^tnictiou  of  the  Prince  of  Viana.  wbo  intbeCancioncro,  1573,  (ff.  124  —  127,) 

IS  spoken  of  near  tbe  end  as  if  still  and  elsewhere,  so  much  talked  about  in 

. I  live:     and    sincp    tbis    well-known  connection  with  Quevedo,  hare  some- 

rinci',  tbe  s(»n  of  Jobii,   kinp  of  Na-  times  iKt^n  thought  to  be  his,  though 

im.'  and  Araijon,  was  born  in  1121  tbe  names  differ. 

:  .1  died  in  1K51,  we  know  tbe  limits 
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lK)pular  and  still  interesting.  He  wrote  it  after  the 
death  of  his  patron,  the  wise  Bishop  of  Carthagena,  who 
had  projected  such  a  work  himself,  and  as  early  as  1472 
it  was  sent  to  one  of  the  Manrique  family.  But  though 
the  letter  which  then  accompanied  it  is  still  extant,  and 
though,  in  four  editions,  beginning  with  that  of  1487, 
the  book  is  ascribed  to  its  true  author,  yet  in  the  fifth, 
which  appeared  in  1541,  it  is  annoimced  to  be  by  the 
well-known  Feman  Perez  de  Guzman ;  —  a  mistake 
which  was  discovered  and  announced  by  Tamayo  de 
Vargas,  in  the  time  of  Philip  the  Third,  but  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  generally  corrected  till  the  work 
itself  was  edited  anew  by  Moreno,  in  1793. 

It  is  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  discussion  on  Morals, 
in  which,  after  a  short  explanation  of  the  different  vir- 
tues and  vices  of  men,  as  they  were  then  understood,  we 
have  all  the  illustrations  the  author  could  collect  under 
each  head  from  the  Scriptures  and  the  history  of  Spain. 
It  is,  therefore,  rather  a  series  of  stories  than  a  regular 
didactic  treatise,  and  its  merit  consists  in  the  grave,  yet 
simple  and  pleasing,  style  in  which  they  are  told,  —  a 
style  particularly  fitted  to  most  of  them,  which  are  taken 
from  the  old  national  chronicles.  Originally,  it  was 
accompanied  by  "  An  Account  of  Pitched  Battles  " ;  but 
this,  and  his  Chronicles  of  Spain,  his  collection  of  the 
Miracles  of  Santiago,  and  several  discussions  of  less 
consequence,  are  long  since  forgotten.  Almela,  who  en- 
joyed the  favor  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  accompanied 
those  sovereigns  to  the  siege  of  Granada,  in  1491,  as  a 
chaplain,  carrying  ^ith  him,  as  was  not  uncommon  at 
that  time  among  the  higher  ecclesiastics,  a  military  reti- 
nue to  serve  in  the  wars.^ 

3  Antonio,  Bib.  Votus,  ed.  Bayer,    315.     It  is  singular  that  the  edition 
Tom.  II.  p.  325.    Mcndez,  Typog.,  p.    of  the  "  Valerio  de  las  Historiaa" 
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In  1493,  another  distinguished  ecclesiastic,  Alonso 
Ortiz,  a  canon  of  Toledo,  published,  in  a  volume  of  mod- 
erate size,  two  small  works  which  should  not  be  entire- 
ly overlooked.  The  first  is  a  treatise,  in  twenty-seven 
chapters,  addressed,  through  the  queen,  Isabella,  to  her 
daughter,  the  Princess  of  Portugal,  on  the  death  of  that 
princess's  husband,  filled  with  such  consolation  as  the 
courtly  Canon  deemed  suitable  to  her  bereavement  and 
his  o^vn  dignity.  The  other  is  an  oration,  addressed  to 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  after  the  fall  of  Granada,  in 
1492,  rejoicing  in  that  great  event,  and  glorying  almost 
equally  in  the  cruel  expulsion  of  all  Jews  and  heretics 
from  Spain.  Both  are  written  in  too  rhetorical  a  style, 
but  neither  is  Avithout  merit ;  and  in  the  oration  there 
are  one  or  two  beautiful  and  even  touching  passages  on 
the  tranquillity  to  be  enjoyed  in  Spain,  now  that  a  for- 
eign and  hated  enemy,  after  a  contest  of  eight  centuries, 
had  been  expelled  from  its  borders,  —  passages  which 
evidently  came  from  the  writer's  heart,  and  no  doubt 
found  an  echo  wherever  his  words  were  heard  by  Span- 
iards.* 

Another  of  the  prose-writers  of  the  fifteenth  centur>', 
and  one  that  deserves  to  be  mentioned  with  more  re- 
spect than  either  of  the  last,  is  Fernando  del 


printed  at  Toledo,  1541,  folio,  which  ume  contains  an  account  of  the  wound 

bears  on   its  title-page  the  name  of  received  by  Ferdinand  the  Catholic, 

Fern.  Perez  de  Guzman,  yet  contains,  from  the  hand  of  an  assassin,  at  Bar- 

:it  f.  2,  the  very  letter  of  Almela,  dated  celona,  December  7, 1492  ;  two  letters 

1472,  which  leaves  no  doubt  that  its  from  the  city  and  cathedral  of  Toledo, 

writer  is  the  autlior  of  the  book.  praying  that  the  name  of  the  newly 

4  The  volume  of  the  learned  Alon-  conquered  Granada  may  not  be  placed 

so  Ortiz  is  a  curious  one,  printed  at  before  that  of  Toledo  in  the  royal  ti- 

Scville,  1193.  folio,  100  leaves.     It  is  tie ;  and  an  attack  on  the  Protlionotary 

noticed  by  Mcndez,  (p.  194,)  and  by  Juan  de  Luccna,  —  probably  not  the 

Antonio,  (Bib.  Nov.,  Tom.  I.  p.  39,)  author  lately  mentioned,  —  who  had 

who  seems  to  have  known  nothing  ventured  to  assail  the  Inquisition,  then 

about  its  author,  except  that  he  be-  in  the  freshness  of  its  holy  pretensions. 

qu«;atlie(l  his  library  to  the  University  The  whole  volume  is  full  of  bigotry, 

of  Salamanca.     Besides  the  two  trea-  and  the  spirit  of  a  triimiphant  priest- 

tisos  m'Mitioncd  in  the  text,  this  vol-  hood. 
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He  was  bom  in^Iadrid,  and  was  educated,  as  he  him- 
self tells  us,  at  the  court  of  John  the  Second.  During 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  he  had  employments 
which  show  him  to  have  been  a  person  of  consequence ; 
and  during  a  large  part  of  that  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella, he  was  one  of  their  counsellors  of  state,  their  sec- 
retary, and  their  chronicler.  Of  his  historical  writings 
notice  has  already  been  taken ;  but  in  the  course  of  his 
inquiries  after  what  related  to  the  annals  of  Castile,  he 
collected  materials  for  another  work,  more  interesting, 
if  not  more  important.  For  he  foimd,  as  he  says,  many 
famous  men  whose  names  and  characters  had  not  been 
so  preserved  and  celebrated  as  their  merits  demanded ; 
i\nd,  moved  by  his  patriotism,  and  taking  for  his  exam- 
ple the  portraits  of  Perez  de  Guzman  and  the  biogra- 
phies of  the  ancients,  he  carefully  prepared  sketches  of 
tlic  lives  of  the  principal  persons  of  his  own  age,  be- 
jifinning  with  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  confining  himself 
chiefly  within  the  limits  of  that  monarch's  reign  and 
court. 

Some  of  these  sketches,  to  which  he  has  given  the 
i!:eneral  title  of  "  Claros  Varones  de  Castilla."  like  those* 
of  the  good  Count  Haro^  and  of  Rodrigo  Manrique," 
are  important  for  their  subjects,  while  others,  like  those 
of  the  great  ecclesiastics  of  the  kingdom,  are  now  inter- 
esting only  for  the  skill  with  wliich  they  are  dra%\Ti.  The 
style  in  which  they  are  written  is  forcible  and  generally, 
concise,  showing  a  greater  tendency  to  formal  elegance 
than  any  thing  by  either  Cibdareal  or  Guzman,  with 

^  The  notices  of  the  life  of  Pulgar  edo,  who  knew  him  personally,  says, 

rirc  from  the  edition  of  his  "  Claroe  Va-  in  his  Dialoffuo  on  Mendoza,  Duke  of 

ronos,"  Mjulrid,  1775,  Ito ;  but  there,  Iniantado,  that  Pulgar  was  **  de  Ma- 

:ls  elsewhere,  he  is  said  to  bo  a  native  drid  rni/uro/."   Quinnuagenas,  MS. 

(»f  thp  kingdom  of  Toledo.      This,  •  Claros  Varones,  fit.  3. 

however,  is  probably  a  mistake.     Ovi-  7  Ibid.,  Tit.  13. 

JJ 
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whom  we  should  most  readily  compare  him ;  but  we  miss 
the  confiding  naturalness  of  the  warm-hearted  physician 
and  the  severe  judgments  of  the  retired  statesman.  The 
whole  series  is  addressed  to  his  great  patroness.  Queen 
Isabella,  to  whom,  no  doubt,  he  thought  a  tone  of  com- 
posed dignity  more  appropriate  than  any  other. 

As  a  specimen  of  his  best  manner,  we  may  take  the 
following  passage,  in  which,  after  having  alluded  to 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  personages  in  Bomau  his- 
torj%  he  turns,  as  it  were,  suddenly  round  to  the  queen, 
and  thus  boldly  confronts  the  great  men  of  antiquity 
with  the  great  men  of  Castile,  whom  he  had  already  dis- 
cussed more  at  large :  — 

"True,  indeed,  it  is,  that  these  great  men,  —  Cas- 
tilian  knights  and  gentlemen,  —  of  whom  memory  is 
here  made  for  fair  cause,  and  also  those  of  the  elder 
time,  who,  fighting  for  Spain,  gained  it  firom  the  power 
of  its  enemies,  did  neither  slay  their  own  sons,  as  did 
those  consuls,  Brutus  and  Torquatus;  nor  bum  their 
own  flesh,  as  did  Scaevola;  nor  commit  against  their 
own  blood  cruelties  which  nature  abhors  and  reason 
forbids;  but  rather,  with  fortitude  and  perseverance, 
with  wise  forbearance  and  prudent  energy,  with  jus- 
tice and  clemency,  gaining  the  love  of  their  own  coun- 
trymen, and  becoming  a  terror  to  strangers,  they  dis- 
ciplined their  armies,  ordered  their  battles,  overcame 
their  enemies,  conquered  hostile  lands,  and   protected 

their  own So  that,  most  excellent  Queen,  these* 

knights  and  prelates,  and  many  others  bom  within 
your  realm,  whereof  here  leisure  fails  me  to  speak,  did, 
by  the  praiseworthy  labors  they  fulfilled,  and  by  thr 
virtues  they  strove  to  attain,  achieve  unto  themselves 
the  name  of  Famous  Men,  M'hereof  their  descendants 
should  be  above  others  emulous;  while,  at  the  same 
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time,  all  the  gentlemen  of  your  kingdoms  should  feel 
themselves  called  to  the  same  pureness  of  life,  that  they 
may  at  last  end  their  days  in  unspotted  success,  even  as 
these  great  men  also  lived  and  died."^ 

This  is  certainly  remarkable,  both  for  its  style  and 
for  the  tone  of  its  thought,  when  regarded  as  part  of  a 
work  written  at  the  conclusion  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Pulgar's  Chronicle,  and  his  commentary  on  "  Mingo  Ee- 
vulgo,"  as  we  have  already  seen,  are  not  so  good  as  such 
sketches. 

The  same  spirit,  however,  reappears  in  his  letters. 
They  are  thirty-two  in  number ;  all  written  during  the 
reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  earliest  being 
dated  in  14T3,  and  the  latest  only  ten  years  afterwards. 
Nearly  all  of  them  were  addressed  to  persons  of  hon- 
orable distinction  in  his  time,  such  as  the  queen  her- 
self Henry  the  king's  uncle,  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo, 
and  the  Count  of  Tendilla.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case 
of  one  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  exhorting  him  not  to 
make  war  on  Castile,  they  are  evidently  letters  of  state. 
But  in  other  cases,  like  that  of  a  letter  to  his  physician, 
complaining  pleasantly  of  the  evils  of  old  age,  and  one 
to  his  daughter,  who  was  a  nun,  they  se^n  to  be  fa^ 
miliar,  if  not  confidential.^  On  the  whole,  therefore, 
taking  all  his  difierent  works  together,  we  have  a  very 
gi-atifying  exhibition  of  the  character  of  this  ancient 
servant  and  counsellor  of  Queen  Isabella,  who,  if  he 
gave  no  considerable  impulse  to  his  age  as  a  writer,  was 
yet  in  advance  of  it  by  the  dignity  and  elevation  of  his 
thoughts  and  the  careless  richness  of  his  style.  He 
died  after  1492,  and  probably  before  1500. 


^  Claros  Varones,  Tit.  17.  Claros  Varoncs  (Madrid,  1775,  4to)  ; 

'J  The  letters  are  at  the  end  of  the    which  was  first  printed  in  1500. 
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We  must  not,  however,  go  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  without  noticing  two 
remarkable  attempts  to  enlarge,  or  at  least  to  change, 
the  forms  of  romantic  fiction,  as  they  had  been  thus 
far  settled  in  the  books  of  chivalry. 

The  first  of  these  attempts  was  made  by  Diego  do  San 
Pedro,  a  senator  of  Valladolid,  whose  poetry  is  found 
in  all  the  Cancioneros  Gcnerales.*^     He  was  evident- 
ly known  at  the  court  of  the  Catholic  sovereigns,  and 
seems  to  have  been  favored  there;  but,  if  we  may  judge 
from  his  principal  poem,  entitled  "Contempt  of  For- 
tune," his  old  age  was  unhappy,  and  filled  with  regrets 
at  the  follies  of  his  youth."     Among  these  follies,  how- 
over,  he  reckons  the  work  of  prose  fiction  which  now 
constitutes  his  only  real  claim  to  be  remembered.     It 
is  called  the  Prison  of  Love,  "  Carcel  de  Amor,"  and 
was  written  at  the  request  of  Diego  Hernandez,  a  gov- 
ernor of  the  pages  in  the  time  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella. 

It  opens  with  an  allegory.  The  author  supposes  him- 
self to  walk  out  on  a  >vinter's  morning,  and  to  find  in 
a  wood  a  fierce,  savage-looking  person,  who  drags  along 
an  unhappy  prisoner  bound  by  a  chain.  This  savage 
is  Desire,  and  his  victim  is  Leriano,  the  hero  of  the 
fiction.  San  Pedro,  from  natural  sympathy,  follows 
them  to  the  castle  or  prison  of  Love,  where,  after  grop- 
ing through  sundry  mystical  passages  and  troubles,  he 
sees  the  victim  fastened  to  a  fiery  seat  and  enduring 

JO  The  Coplas  of  San  Pedro  on        "  " El Despreciodcla Fortune" 

the  Passion  of  Christ  and  the  Sor-  with  a  curious  dedication  to  the  Count 

rows  of  the  Madonna  are  in  tlic  Can-  UrucHa,  whom   he    says    he   served 

nioncro  of  1492,   (Mendcz,  p.   135,)  twenty-nine  years  —  is  at  the  end  of 

and  many  of  his  other  poems  are  in  Juan  de  Mcna's  Works,  cd.  1566. 
the    Cancioneros    Oencralcs,    1511- 
1573 ;  for  example,  in  the  last,  at  fT. 
155-161,  176,  177,  180,  etc. 
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the  most  cruel  torments.  Leriano  tells  him  that  they 
are  in  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  that  he  is  enamoured 
of  Laureola,  daughter  of  its  king,  and  that  for  his  love 
he  is  thus  cruelly  imprisoned ;  all  which  he  illustrates 
and  explains  allegorically,  and  begs  the  author  to  cany 
a  message  to  the  lady  Laureola.  The  request  is  kindly 
granted,  and  a  correspondence  takes  place,  immediately 
upon  which  Leriano  is  released  from  his  prison,  and  the 
allegorical  part  of  the  work  is  brought  to  an  end. 

From  this  time  the  story  is  much  like  an  episode 
in  one  of  the  tales  of  chivalry.  A  rival  discovers  the 
attachment  between  Leriano  and  Laureola,  and  making 
it  appear  to  the  king,  her  father,  as  a  criminal  one,  the 
lady  is  cast  into  prison.  Leriano  challenges  her  ac- 
cuser and  defeats  him  in  the  lists  ;  but  the  accusation 
is  renewed,  and,  being  fully  sustained  by  false  witnesses, 
Laureola  is  condenmed  to  death.  Leriano  rescues  her 
with  an  armed  force  and  delivers  her  to  the  protection 
of  her  uncle,  that  there  may  exist  no  further  pretext 
for  malicious  interference.  The  king,  exasperated  anew, 
besieges  Leriano  in  his  city  of  Susa.  In  the  course 
of  the  siege,  Leriano  captures  one  of  the  false  witness- 
es, and  compels  him  to  confess  his  guilt.  Tlie  king,  on 
leamincf  this,  joyfully  receives  his  daughter  again,  and 
shows  all  favor  to  lier  faithful  lover.  But  Laureola, 
for  her  own  honor  s  sake,  now  refuses  to  hold  further 
intercourse  with  him ;  in  consequence  of  which  he 
takes  to  his  bed  and  with  sorrow  and  festing  dies. 
Here  the  original  work  ends ;  but  there  is  a  poor  con- 
tinuation of  it  by  Nicolas  NuHez,  which  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  grief  of  Laureola  and  the  return  of  the 
author  to  Spain.^^ 

»2  Of  Nicolas  Nurlez  I  know  only  ral  of  1573,  (ff.  17,  23, 176,  etc.,)  ono 
a  few  j>oenis  in  the  Cancionero  Gene-    or  two  of  which  are  not  without  merit. 

VOL.    I.  54  JJ* 
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The  style,  so  far  as  Diego  de  San  Pedro  is  concerned, 
is  good  for  the  age ;  very  pithy,  and  full  of  rich  apho- 
risms and  antitheses.  But  there  is  no  skill  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  fable ;  and  the  whole  work  only  shows 
how  little  romantic  fiction  was  advanced  in  the  time  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  The  Carcel  de  Amor  was, 
however,  very  successful.  The  first  edition  appeared  in 
1492;  two  others  followed  in  less  than  eight  years; 
and  before  a  century  was  completed,  it  is  easy  to  reckon 
ten,  beside  many  translations.^^ 

Among  the  consequences  of  the  popularity  enjoyed 
by  the  Carcel  de  Amor  was  probably  the  appearance 
of  the  "  Questidh  de  Amor,"  an  anonymous  tale,  which 
is  dated  at  the  end,  17  April,  1512.  It  is  a  discussion 
of  the  question,  so  often  agitated  from  the  age  of  the 
Courts  of  Love  to  the  days  of  Garcilasso  de  la  Vc^a, 
who  suffers  most,  the  lover  whose  mistress  has  been 
taken  from  him  by  death,  or  the  lover  who  serves  a 
living  mistress  without  hope.  The  controversy  is  here 
carried  on  between  Vasquiraii,  whose  lady-love  is  dead, 
and  Flamiano,  who  is  rejected  and  in  despair.  The 
scene  is  laid  at  Naples  and  in  other  parts  of  Italy, 
beginning  in  1508,  and  ending  with  the  battle  of  Rar 
venna  and  its  disastrous  consequences,  four  years  later. 
It  is  full  of  the  spirit  of  the  times.     Chivalrous  games 

1^  Mendez,  pp.  185,  283  ;  Bninct,  (Cancionero  General,  1573,  f.  158,) 
etc.  There  is  a  translation  of  the  where  he  speaks  of  *'  aquellas  cartas 
(.Parcel  into  Entrlish  by  good  old  Lord  de  Amorcs,  escriptas  de  dos  en  do8,"  I 
Berners.  ( Walpolc's  Koyal  and  Noble  suspect  he  wrote  the  "  Proceso  do  Car- 
Authors,  London,  1800,  8vo,  Vol.  L  tas  de  Amore^,  que  entro  dos  ftma^ntpn 
p.  241.  Dibdin's  Ames,  London,  1810,  pasaron,''  —  a  series  of  extraTagant 
4to,  Vol.  111.  p  195  ;  Vol.  IV.  p.  love-letters,  full  of  the  coneeita  of  the 
330.)  To  Diego  do  Sun  Pedro  is  also  times ;  in  which  last  case,  he  may  al- 
attributcd  the  **  Tratado  de  Arnalt*^  y  so  be  the  author  of  the  *'  Quexa  y 
Lucenda,'*  of  which  an  edition,  aj)-  Aviso  contra  Amor,"  or  the  story  of 
parcntly  not  the  first,  was  printed  at  Luzindaro  and  Medusina,  alluded  to 
IJurjios  in  1522,  and  another  in  1527.  in  tlic  last  of  these  letters.  But  as  I 
(Asyo.DcLibrisIIisp.llarioribus,  Gai-  know  no  edition  of  tliis  story  earlier 
saruugu.st8e,  1791, 4to,  p.  44.)  From  a  tlian  that  of  1553,  I  prefer  to  considor 
l)hrase  in  his  **  Contempt  of  Fortune,*'  it  in  the  next  period. 
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and  shows  at  the  court  of  Naples,  a  hunting  scene, 
jousts  and  tournaments,  and  a  tilting-match  with  reeds, 
are  all  minutely  described,  with  the  dresses  and  armoui*, 
the  devices  and  mottoes,  of  the  principal  personages 
who  took  part  in  them.  Poetry,  too,  is  freely  scattered 
through  it,  —  villancicos^  tnotes^  and  invenciones^  such  as 
are  foimd  in  the  Cancioneros;  and,  on  one  occasion, 
an  entire  eclogue  is  set  forth,  as  it  was  recited  or  played 
before  the  court,  and,  on  another,  a  poetical  vision,  in 
which  the  lover  who  had  lost  his  lady  sees  her  again 
as  if  in  life.  The  greater  part  of  the  work  claims  to 
be  true,  and  some  portions  of  it  are  known  to  be  so ; 
but  the  metaphysical  discussion  between  the  two  suf- 
ferers, sometimes  angrily  borne  in  letters,  and  sometimes 
tenderly  carried  on  in  dialogue,  constitutes  the  chain 
on  which  the  whole  is  hung,  and  was  originally,  no 
doubt,  regarded  as  its  chief  merit.  The  story  ends  with 
the  death  of  Flamiano  from  wounds  received  in  the 
battle  of  Bavenna;  but  the  question  discussed  is  as 
little  decided  as  it  is  at  the  beginning. 

The  style  is  that  of  its  age ;  sometimes  picturesque, 
but  generally  dull ;  and  the  interest  of  the  whole  is 
small,  in  consequence  both  of  the  inherent  insipidity 
of  such  a  fine-spim  discussion,  and  of  the  too  minute 
details  given  of  the  festivals  and  fights  with  which  it  is 
crowded.  It  is,  therefore,  chiefly  interesting  as  a  very 
early  attempt  to  write  historical  romance ;  just  as  the 
"  Carcel  de  iVmor,"  which  called  it  forth,  is  an  attempt 
to  write  sentimental  romance.** 

i*  The  **  Question  de  Amor  "  was  the  Caroel  for  its  style  more  than  the 

printed  as  early  as  1527,  and,  besides  Question  do  Amor.     (Mayans  y   Si»- 

si'venil  eciitions  of  it  that  appeared  car,  Origenes,  Tom.  11.  p.  167.)  Both 

se])arately,  it  often  occurs  in  the  same  are  in  the  Index  Expurgatorius,  1607, 

volume  with  the  Carcel.     Both  are  pp.  323,  86-1;  the  last  with  a  seem- 

anionjr  the  few  hooks  criticized  by  the  \ng  ignorance,  that  regards  it   as  a 

author  of  the  **  Dialopo  de  las  Len-  Portuguese  book. 
ETuas,"  who  praises  both  moderately  ; 


CHAPTER    XXIII. 

The  Can'cioneros  of  Baena,  Estuniga,  and  Martinez  db  Burgos.  — 
The  Cancionero  General  of  Castillo.  —  Its  Editions.  —  Irs  Di- 
visions, Contents,  and  Character. 

The  reigns  of  John  the  Second  and  of  his  children, 
Henry  the  Fourth  and  Isabella  the  Catholic,  over  which 
we  have  now  passed,  extend  from  1407  to  1504,  and 
therefore  fill  almost  a  complete  century,  though  they 
comprise  only  two  generations  of  sovereigns.  Of  the 
principal  writers  who  flourished  while  they  sat  on  the 
throne  of  Castile  we  have  already  spoken,  whether  they 
were  chroniclers  or  dramatists,  whether  they  were  poets 
or  prose-w^riters,  whether  they  belonged  to  the  Proven- 
ral  scliool  or  to  the  Castilian.  But,  after  all,  a  more 
distinct  idea  of  the  poetical  culture  of  Spain  during  this 
(^cntur)^  than  can  be  readily  obtained  in  any  other  way, 
is  to  be  gathered  from  the  old  Cancioneros ;  those  ample 
magazines,  filled  almost  entirely  with  the  poetry  of  the 
jige  that  preceded  their  formation. 

Nothing,  indeed,  that  belonged  to  the  literature  of 
the  fifteenth  century  in  Spain  marks  its  character  more 
plainly  than  these  large  and  ill-digested  cqUectipns. 
The  oldest  of  them,  to  which  we  have  more  than  once 
referred,  was  the  work  of  Juan  Alfonso  de  Baena,  a  con- 
A'crted  Jew,  and  one  of  the  secretaries  of  John  tlie  Seo- 
ond.  It  dates,  from  internal  evidence,  between  the 
years  1449  and  1454,  and  was  made,  as  the  compiler 
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tells  us  in  his  preface,  chiefly  to  please  the  king,  but 
also,  as  he  adds,  in  the  persuasion  that  it  would  not  be 
disregarded  by  the  queen,  the  heir-apparent,  and  the 
court  and  nobility  in  general.  For  this  purpose,  he  says, 
he  had  brought  together  the  works  of  all  the  Spanish 
poets  who,  in  his  O'svn  or  any  preceding  age,  had  done 
honor  to  what  he  calls  "  the  verj-  gracious  art  of  the 
Gaya  Ciencia'' 

On  examining  the  Cancionero  of  Baena,  however,  we 
find  that  quite  one  third  of  the  three  hundred  and 
eighty-four  manuscript  pages  it  fills  are  given  to  Villa- 
sandino,  —  who  died  about  1424,  and  whom  Baena  pro- 
nounces "  the  prince  of  all  Spanish  poets,''  —  and  that 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  remaining  two  thii'ds  is  divided 
among  Diego  de  Valencia,  Francisco  Imperial,  Baena 
himself,  Feman  Perez  de  Guzman,  and  Ferrant  Manuel 
de  Lando ;  while  the  names  of  about  fifty  other  persons, 
some  of  them  reaching  back  to  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Third,  are  affixed  to  a  multitude  of  short  poems,  of 
which,  probably,  they  were  not  in  all  cases  the  authors. 
A  little  of  it,  like  what  is  attributed  to  Macias,  is  in  the 
Galician  dialect ;  but  by  far  the  greater  part  was  written 
by  Castilians,  who  valued  themselves  upon  their  fashion- 
able tone  more  than  upon  any  thing  else,  and  who,  in 
obedience  to  the  taste  of  their  time,  generally  took  the 
light  and  easy  forms  of  Provencal  verse,  and  as  much 
of  the  Italian  spirit  as  they  comprehended  and  knew 
liow  to  appropriate.  Of  poetry,  except  in  some  of  the 
shorter  pieces  of  Ferrant  Lando,  Alvarez  Gato,  and  Pe- 
rez dc  Guzman,  the  Cancionero  of  Baena  contains  hardly 
a  trace.  ^ 

1  Accounts  of  the    Cancionero  of  toire  Compar^e  des  Litteratures  EJb- 

Bacna  are  found  in  Castro,  "Biblioteca  pagnole  et  Francaise"  (Paris,  1843, 

P^spaHola  "  (Madrid,  178;>,  foUo,  Tom.  8vo,  Tom.  I.  pp.  393  -  397)  ;  in Ochoa, 

T.  pp.  -iiJS-Sie) ;  in  Puybusque, " His-  "  Manuscritos  "  (Paris,  1844, 4to,  pp. 
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Many  similar  collections  were  made  about  the  same 
time,  enough  of  Avhich  remain  to  show  that  they  were 
among  the  fashionable  wants  of  the  age,  and  that  there 
was  little  variety  in  their  character.  Among  them 
was  the  Cancionero  in  the  Limousin  dialect  aheady 
mentioned  ;^  that  called  Lope  de  Estufiiga's,  which  com- 
l)riscs  works  of  about  forty  authors ;  ^  that  collected  in 
1464  by  Feman  Martinez  de  Burgos ;  and  no  less  than 
seven  others,  preserved  in  the  National  Library  at  Paris, 
;J1  containing  poetry  of  the  middle  and  latter  part  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  often  the  same  authors,  and  some- 
times the  same  poems,  that  are  found  in  Baena  and  in 
Estuiiiga.^   They  all  belong  to  a  state  of  society  in  which 


281  -  286) ;  and  in  Amador  dc  los  Rios, 
**  Estudios  sobre  los  Judios"  (Madrid, 
1818,  8vo,  pp.  408-419).  The  copy 
used  by  Castro  was  probably  from  the 
library  of  Queen  Isabella,  (Mem.  de  la 
Acad,  de  Hist.,  Tom.  VI.  p.  458, 
note.)  and  is  now  in  the  National  Li- 
brary, Paris.  Its  collector,  Baena,  is 
sneered  at  in  the  Cancionero  of  Fer- 
rian  Martinez  de  Burgos,  (Memorias 
dc  Alfonso  VIII.  por  Mondexar,  Ma- 
drid, 1783,  4to,  App.  cxxxix.,)  as  a 
Jew  who  wrote  vulg^ar  verses. 

The  poems  in  this  Cancionero  that 
are  probably  not  by  the  persons  whose 
names  they  bear  are  short  and  trifling, 
—  such  as  might  be  furnished  to  men 
of  distinction  by  humble  versifiers,  who 
sought  their  protection  or  formed  a 
l)aTt  of  their  courts.  Thus,  a  poem 
already  noticed,  that  bears  the  name  of 
Count  Pcro  Nifio,  was,  as  we  are  ex- 
pressly told  in  a  note  to  it,  written  by 
Villasandino,  in  order  that  the  Count 
might  present  hims<.'lf  before  the  lady 
Blanche  more  gracefully  than  such  a 
rough  old  soldier  would  be  likely  to 
do,  unless  he  were  helped  to  a  little 
poetical  gallantry. 

a  See  ante,  Chapter  XVII.  note  10. 

3  The  Cancionero  of  Lope  de  Es- 
tufiipa  is,  or  was  lately,  in  the  Nation- 
al Library  at  Madrid,  among  the  folio 
MSS.,  marked  M.  48,  well  written  and 
filling  1G3  leaves. 


^  The  fashion  of  making  such  col- 
lections of  poetry,  genenlly  caUed 
"  Cancioneros,"  was  very  couunon  in 
Spain  in  the  fifteenth  century,  just  be- 
fore and  just  aflcr  the  introductioa  of 
the  art  of  printing. 

One  of  them,  compiled  in  1464,  with 
additions  of  a  later  date,  by  Feman 
Martinez  de  Burgos,  begins  with 
poems  by  his  father,  and  «>e8  on  with 
others  by  Villasandino,  who  is  grcatlj 
praised  both  as  a  soldier  and  a  writer ; 
by  Fernan  Sanchez  de  Talavera,  some 
of  which  are  dated  14Q8  ;  by  Pero 
Vclcz  de  Guevara,  1422;  by  Gomez 
Manrique ;  by  Santillana ;  by  Feman 
Perez  de  Guzman ;  and,  in  short,  by 
the  authors  then  best  known  at  court. 
Mem.  de  Alfonso  VIII.,  Madrid,  1783, 
4to,  App.  cxxxiv. -cxl. 

Several  other  Cancioncros  of  the 
same  period  are  in  the  National  Li- 
brary, Paris,  and  contain  almost  exclu- 
sively the  known  fashionable  authors 
of  that  century;  such  as  Santilla- 
na, Juan  do  Mena,  liopez  de  Cufiiga 
[Estufiiga?],  Juan  Rodriguez  del  Pa- 
dron,  Junn  de  Villalpando,  Suero  de 
Ribera,  Fernan  Perez  de  GuTznan, 
Gomez  Manrique,  Diego  del  Castillo, 
Alvaro  Garcia  dc  Santa  Maria,  Alon- 
so  Alvarez  de  Toledo,  etc.  There  are 
no  less  than  seven  such  Cancioneros 
in  all,  notices  of  which  are  found  in 
Ochoa, "  Catalogo  dc  MSS.  EspaHoles 
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the  great  nobility,  imitating  the  king,  maintained  poet- 
ical courts  about  them,  such  as  that  of  the  Marquis  of 
Villena  at  Barcelona,  or  the  more  brilliant  one,  perhaps, 
of  the  Duke  Fadrique  do  Castro,  who  had  constantly  in 
his  household  Puerto  Carrero,  Gayoso,  Manuel  de  Lando, 
and  others  then  accounted  great  poets.  That  the  pre- 
vailing tone  of  all  this  was  Provenijal  we  cannot  doubt  ; 
but  that  it  was  somewhat  influenced  by  a  knowledge  of 
the  Italian  we  know  from  many  of  thfe  poems  that  have 
been  published,  and  from  the  intimations  of  the  Marquis 
of  Santillana  in  his  letter  to  the  Constable  of  Portugal.^ 
Thus  far,  more  had  been  done  in  collecting  the  poetry 
of  the  time  than  might  have  been  anticipated  from  the 
troubled  state  of  public  alFairs ;  but  it  had  been  done 
only  in  one  direction,  and  even  in  that  with  little  judg- 
ment. The  king  and  the  more  powerful  of  the  nobility 
might  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  such  Cancioneros  and 
such  poetical  courts,  but  a  general  poetical  culture  could 
not  be  expected  to  follow  influences  so  partial  and  in- 
adequate. A  new  order  of  things,  however,  soon  arose. 
In  1474,  the  art  of  printing  was  fairly  established  in 
Spain ;  and  it  is  a  striking  feet,  that  the  first  book  ascer- 
tained to  have  come  from  the  Spanish  press  is  a  collec- 
tion of  poems  recited  that  year  by  forty  different  poets 
contendmg  for  a  public  prize.^  No  doubt,  such  a  vol- 
ume was  not  compiled  on  the  principle  of  the  elder  man- 
uscript Cancioneros.  Still,  in  some  respects,  it  resem- 
bles them,  and  in  others  seems  to  have  been  the  result 
of  their  example.  But  however  this  may  be,  a  colleo-^ 
tion  of  poetry  was  printed  at  Saragossa,  in  1492,  con- 

rn  la  T^ihliotcca  Real  do  Paris,"  Pa-        «  Fuster,  Bib.  Valenciana,  Tom.  I. 
ris,  1811.  lio,  j)|).  378-525.  p.  52.     All  the  Cancioneros  mention- 

5  Siinrlifz,  Pocsias  AntorioreSjTom.     ed  before  1474  are  still  in  MS. 
I.  ]).  Ixi.,  wiih  the  notes  on  the  passage 
relating  to  the  Duke  Fadrique. 
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taining  the  works  of  nine  authors,  among  whom  were 
Juan  cle  Mcna,  the  younger  Manrique,  and  Feman  Perez 
de  Guzman;  the  whole  evidently  made  on  the  same 
principle  and  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  Cancioneros 
of  Baena  and  Estuniga,  and  dedicated  to  Queen  Isabella, 
as  the  great  patroness  of  whatever  tended  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  letters/ 

It  was  a  remarkable  book  to  appear  within  eighteen 
years  after  the  introduction  of  printing  into  Spain, 
when  little  but  the  most  worthless  Latin  treatises  had 
come  from  the  national  press  ;  but  it  was  far  £rom  con- 
taining all  the  Spanish  poetry  that  was  soon  demanded. 
In  1511,  therefore,  Fernando  del  Castillo  printed  at  Va- 
lencia what  he  called  a  "  Cancionero  General,"  or  Gen^ 
oral  Collection  of  Poetry ;  the  first  book  to  which  this 
well-known  title  w^as  ever  given.  It  professes  to  contain 
*^  many  and  divers  works  of  all  or  of  the  most  notable 
Troubadours  of  Spain,  the  ancient  as  well  as  the  mod- 
(»ni,  in  devotion,  in  morality,  in  love,  in  jests,  ballads, 
inllancicos,  songs,  dcAices,  mottoes,  glosses,  questions, 
and  answers."  Ijt^  in  fact,  contains  TX)em8  attributed  to 
about  a  hundred  different  persons,  from  the  time  of  the 
Marquis  of  Santillana  down  to  the  period  in  which  it 
was  made ;  most  of  the  separate  pieces  bemg  placed 
under  the  names  of  those  who  were  their  authors,  or 
were  assumed  to  be  so,  while  the  rest  are  collected  un- 
der the  respective  titles  or  divisions  just  enumerated, 
which  then  constituted  the  favorite  subjects  and  forms 
of  verse  at  court.  Of  proper  order  or  arrangement, 
of  critical  judgment,  or  tasteful  selection,  there  seems 
to  have  been  little  thought. 

The  work,  however,  was  successful.     In  1514,  a  new 

7  Mendez,  Typog.,  pp.  131  - 137  and  383. 
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edition  of  it  appeared ;  and  before  1540,  six  others  had 
followed,  at  Toledo  and  Seville,  making,  when  taken  to- 
gether,  eight  in  less  than  thirty  years ;  a  number  wl^jrh, 
tf  the  peculiar  nature  and  large  size  of  the  work  are 
considered^  C£mhar(Ux  find  its  J^arallcl^  at  the  same  pe- 
riod,  in  any  other  European  literature.  Later,  —  in 
1557  and  1573,  —  yet  two  other  editions,  somewhat  en- 
larged, appeared  at  Antwerp,  whither  the  inherited 
rights  and  military  power  of  Charles  the  Fifth  had  car- 
ried a  familiar  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  language  and 
a  love  for  its  cultivation.  In  each  of  the  ten  editions  of 
this  remarkable  book,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
we  may  look  for  the  body  of  poetry  most  in  favor  at 
court  and  in  the  more  refined  society  of  Spain  during  the 
whole  of  the  fifteenth  century  and  the  early  part  of  the* 
sixteenth ;  the  last  and  amplest  of  them  comprising  the 
names  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  authors,  some  of 
whom  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Jolm  the 
Second,  while  others  come  down  to  the  time  of  the  Em- 
peror Charles  the  Fiftli.® 

Taking  this  Cancionero^then^  j^s  a  true  poetical  rpp. 
resentative  of  the  i)eriod  it  embraces,  the  first  thing  we 
observe,  on  opening  it,  is  a  mass  of  devotional  verse,  evi- 
dently  intended  as  a  vestibule  to  conciliate  favor  for  the 
more  secular  and  free  portions  that  follow.  But  it  is 
its(4f  very  poor  and  gross ;  so  poor  and  so  gross,  that 
we  can  hardly  understand  how,  at  any  period,  it  can 
have  been  deemed  religious.  Indeed,  within  a  centur>^ 
from  the  tune  when  the  Cancionero  was  published,  this 
part  of  it  was  already  become  so  offensive  to  the  Church 
it  liad  orif^inally  served  to  propitiate,  that  the  w^hole  of 

^  For  th('  biblic»(rr;iphy  of  these  ex-  nero,  and  Castillo.     I  have,  I  believe, 

ssivcly  rare  anci  curious  books,  see  seen  copies  of  eight  of  the   editions. 

'  irt,    Biblioirraphisches     Lexicon;  Those  which  I  possess  are  of  1535 

I  Brunct,  Mauunl,  in  verb.  Cando-  and  1573. 

VOL.    L  55  KK 
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it  was  cut  out  of  such  printed  copies  as  came  within 
the  reach  of  the  ecclesiastical  powers.® 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  about  the  devotional 
purposes  for  which  it  was  first  destined;  some  of  the 
separate  compositions  being  by  the  Marquis  of  SantHla- 
ua,  Fernan  Perez  de  Guzman,  and  other  well-known 
authors  of  the  fifteenth  centur}%  who  thus  intended  to 
^ivc  an  odor  of  sanctity  to  their  works  and  lives.  A  few 
poems  in  this  division  of  the  Cancionero,  as  well  as  a 
few  scattered  in  other  parts  of  it,  are  in  the  Limousin 
dialect ;  a  circumstance  wliich  is  probably  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  fact,  that  the  whole  was  first  collected  and 
published  in  Valencia.  But  nothing  in  this  portion  can 
1)0  accounted  truly  poetical,  and  very  little  of  it  religious. 
The  best  of  its  shorter  poems  is,  perhaps,  the  following 
address  of  Mossen  Juan  Tallante  to  a  figure  of  the  Sa- 
viour expiring  on  the  cross :  — 

O  God  !  the  infinitely  great, 
Tliat  didst  this  ample  world  outspread,  <— 
The  true !  the  high ! 
And,  in  thy  grace  compassionate, 
Upon  the  tree  didst  bow  thy  head. 
For  us  to  die ! 

O  I  since  it  pleased  tliy  love  to  bear 
Such  bitter  suffering  for  our  sake, 
O  Agnus  Dei ! 
Save  us  witli  him  whom  thou  didst  spare, 
JJecausc  that  single  word  he  spake,  — 
Memento  mei !  ^^ 

9  A  copy  of  the  edition  of  1535,  Por nMotnw Mpinwio 
ruthlessly  cut   to  pieces,  bears  this  fcn  el  madero  : 
memorandum  :  —                                             Puej»  tc  plu^o  lai  passion 

"  Este  libro  esta  expurgado  por  el  ^°^  o* A™9*^i>er"™^"'* 

Kxpurgiitorio  del   Santo   Oficio,   con  i>vanoa  dS  mU  ei'iadron, 

licencia.  Quo  Kilva^rte  por  decir, 

F.  Baplista  Martinez. ' '  Memento  mci. 

The  whole  of  the  religious  lK>etry  Cancionero  General,  Anver.,  1573,  f  5. 
at  the  beginning  is  torn  out  of  it.                Faster,  Bib.  Valcnciana,  (Tom.  I. 

10  innMiK)  Dio:*,  peniurabie.  p.  81,)  tries  to  make  out  somethinff 

^^"^'vclSero''^'*'"''^^'''  concerning  the   author  of  thU    little 

Y  con  amor  entranabie  I>oom  ;   but  does  not,  I  think,  SUCCeed. 
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Next  after  the  dmsion  of  devotional  poetry  comes  the 
series  of  authors  upon  whom  the  whole  collection  relied 
for  its  character  and  success  when  it  was  first  published ; 
a  series,  to  form  which,  the  editor  says,  in  the  original 
dedication  to  the  Count  of  Oliva,  he  had  employed  him- 
self during  twenty  years.  Of  such  of  them  as  are  wor- 
thy a  separate  notice — the  Marquis  of  Santillana,  Juan 
de  Mena,  Feman  Perez  de  Guzman,  and  the  three  Man- 
riques  —  we  have  already  spoken.  The  rest  are  th(^ 
Viscount  of  Altaniira,  Diego  Lopez  de  Haro,"  Antonio 
do  Velasco,  Luis  de  Vivero,  Heman  Mexia,  Suarez,  Car- 
tagena, Rodriguez  del  Padron,  Pedro  Torellas,  Davalos,^^ 
Guivara,  Alvarez  Gato,^^  the  Marquis  of  Astorga,  Diego 


^^  In  Uie  Library  of  tlie  Academy 
of  History  at  Madrid  (Misc.  Hist., 
MS.,  Tom.  in.,  No.  2)  is  a  poem  by 
Diej^o  Lopez  de  Haro,  of  about  a 
thousand  lines,  in  a  manuscript  appar- 
ently of  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  or  be- 
jririninc:  of  the  sixteenth  century,  of 
which  I  have  a  copy.  It  is  entitled 
"Aviso  para  Cuerdos,''  —  A  Word 
for  the  Wise,  —  and  is  arranged  as 
a  dialogue,  with  a  few  verses  spoken 
in  the  character  of  some  distinguished 
personage,  human  or  superhuman,  al- 
legorical, historical,  or  from  Scripture, 
and  then  an  answer  to  each,  by  the  au- 
thor iiimself.  In  this  way  above  sixty 
per5*<ins  are  introduced,  among  whom 
are  Adam  and  Eve,  with  the  Angel  that 
drove  thf^m  from  Paradise,  Troy,  Pri- 
am, Jerusalem,  Christ,  Julius  Caesar, 
:irid  so  on  down  to  King  Bamba  and 
Mahomet.  The  whole  is  in  the  old 
Spanish  verse,  and  has  little  poetical 
thouirht  in  it,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
lullowing  words  of  Saul  and  the  an- 
swer by  Don  Diego,  which  I  give  as 
;i  favoriihlc  specimen  of  the  entire 
l»ot>m  :  — 

Saix. 

F.n  mi  pona  e.i  tin  mirar, 

Que  polijjro  ch  ixira  vos 

Kl  gloyar  u  •>!  inu<l:ir 

I /I  que  tnaiula  rl  alio  Dios  ; 

Ponpie  cl  niaiula  ol)C(l«Kcllc ; 

No  juziralle.  mas  crcelle. 

A  quicn  a  Dios  adw  cntender, 

I.o  que  el  «i^)c  a  ile  sabor. 


AUTOR. 

Pieoso  yo  que  en  tol  defecto 
Cae  presto  el  cora^on 
Del  no  flabio  en  rreligion, 
Creyendo  que  a  lo  perfecto 
Pucde  dar  mas  perncioD. 
Edte  nial  tiene  cl  glosar ; 
Luego  a  Dioe  quiere  enmeadar. 

Oviedo,  in  his"  Quinquagenas/'says 
that  Diego  Lopez  de  Haro  was  "  the 
mirror  of  gallantry  among  the  youth 
of  his  time  "  ;  and  he  is  known  to  his- 
tory for  his  services  in  the  war  o 
Granada,  and  as  Spanish  ambassador 
at  Rome.  (See  Clemencin,  in  Mem. 
de  la  Acad,  de  Hist.,  Tom.  VI.  p. 
401.)  He  figures  in  the  "  Inferno  de 
Amor"  of  Sanchez  de  Badajoz;  and 
his  poems  are  found  in  the  Cancionero 
General,  1573,  AT.  82-90,  and  a  few 
other  places. 

12  Ue  founded  the  fortunes  of  the 
family  of  which  the  Marquis  of  Pes- 
cara  was  so  distinguished  a  member 
in  the  time  of  Charles  V. ;  his  first 
achievement  having  been  to  kill  a  Por- 
tuguese in  fiiir  fight,  after  public  chal- 
lenge, and  in  presence  of  both  the  ar- 
mies. The  poet  rose  to  be  Constable 
of  Castile.  Historia  de  D.  Hernando 
Davalos,  Marques  de  Pescara,  Anvers, 
1558,  12mo,  Lib.  L,  c.  1. 

13  Besides  what  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Cancioneros  Generales,  —  for  ex- 
ample, in  that  of  1573,  at  ff.  148- 158, 
189, etc., — there  isaMS.  in  possession 
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de  San  Pedro,  and  Garci  Sanchez  de  Badajoz,  —  the  last 
a  poet  whose  versification  is  his  chief  merit,  but  who 
was  long  remembered  by  succeeding  poets  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  he  went  mad  for  love."  They  all  belong 
to  the  courtly  school ;  and  we  know  little  of  any  of  them 
except  from  hints  in  their  own  poems,  nearly  all  of 
which  are  so  wearisome  from  their  heavy  sameness,  that 
it  is  a  task  to  read  them. 

Thus,  the  Viscount  Altamira  has  a  long,  dull  dialogue 
between  Feeling  and  Knowledge;  Diego  Lopez  de 
Haro  has  another  between  Reason  and  Thought ;  Her- 
nan  Mexia,  one  between  Sense  and  Thought ;  and  Costa- 
na,  one  between  AflFection  and  Hope ; — all  belonging  to 
the  fashionable  class  of  poems  called  moralities  or  moral 
discussions,  all  in  one  measure  and  manner,  and  all 
counterparts  to  each  other  in  grave,  metaphysical  refine- 
ments and  poor  conceits.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
light,  amatory  poetry,  some  of  which,  like  that  of  Gaici 
Sanchez  de  Badajoz  on  the  Book  of  Job,  that  of  Bodri- 
guez  del  Padron  on  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  that 


of  the  Royal  Academy  at  Madrid,  (Co-  of  it  is  more  lively  and  natunl  than 

dex  No.  114,)  which  contains  a  largo  most  of  its    doubtful   class.     Thus, 

number  of  poems  by  Alvarez  Gato.  when  his  lady-love  told  him  "  he  must 

Their  author  was  a  person  of  conse-  talk  sense,"  he  replied,  that  he  had  loM 

quence  in  his  lime,  and  served  John  II.,  the  little  he  ever  had  from  the  time 

Henry  IV.,  and  Ferdinand  and  Isabel-  when  he  first  saw  her,  endinff  his  po- 

la,  in  affairs  of  state.     With  John  ho  etical  answer  with  these  words :  — 
was  on  terms  of  friendship.    One  day, 

when  the  kinir  missed  him  from  his  B«i  >f.  in  good  feiih  you  reqwiro 

u..«4,-   ^ ,„  „„j  , «  ♦«Ki  u^  ,„«„  ;„  Thai  sense  Hhould  cmne  back  to  me, 

huntmg-party  and  was  told  he  was  m-  ghow  the  kindness  to  which  I  atpin. 

disposed,  he  replied,    "  Let  us,  then,  Give  the  freedom  you  know  I  deiira, 

go  and  see  him ;  he  is  my  friend,"  —  ^""^  l»y  ™«  ™y  "^»"  *"<*• 

and  returned  to  make  the  kindly  visit.  si  qucres  que  de  yerdad 

Gato  died  afler  1495.  Gerdnimo  Quin-  Tom6  a  mi  sem  y  sentidoi 

tana,   Historia   de   Madrid,    Madrid,  Usnd  agora  bomiad 

«/»rtrx    r  T       r  c\c%t  Tornnuie  nn  libcrtad. 

1629,  lol  10,  f.  5221.  E  pagamc  lo  semdo. 

The  poetry  of  Guto  is  somotimes 

connected  with  public  affairs  ;  but,  in  ^^  Mcmorias  de  la  Acad,  de  Histo- 

grneral,  like  the  rest  of  that  wliicli  ria,  Tom.  VI.  p.  401.     The  "  Leoci- 

marks  the  period  when  it  was  written,  ones  de  Job,"  by  Badajoz,  were  early 

it  is  in  a  courtly  and  affected  tone,  and  put  into  the  Index  Expurgatorius,  anil 

devoted  to  love  and  gallantry.     Some  kept  there  to  the  last. 
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of  the  younger  Manrique  on  the  forms  of  a  monastic 
profession,  irreverently  applied  to  the  profession  of  love, 
are,  one  would  think,  essentially  irreligious,  whatever 
they  may  have  been  deemed  at  the  time  they  were  writ- 
ten. But  in  all  of  them,  and,  indeed,  in  the  whole  series 
of  works  of  the  twenty  different  authors  filling  this  im- 
portant division  of  the  Cancionero,  hardly  a  poetical 
thought  is  to  be  found,  except  in  the  poems  of  a  few 
who  have  already  been  noticed,  and  of  whom  the  Mar- 
quis of  Santillana,  Juan  de  Mena,  and  the  younger  Man- 
rique are  the  chief  ^^ 

Next  after  the  series  of  authors  just  mentioned,  we 
have  a  collection  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-six  "  Cancio- 
nes,''  or  Songs,  bearing  the  names  of  a  large  number  of 
the  most  distinguished  Spanish  poets  and  gentlemen  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  regularly 
constructed,  each  consisting  of  two  stanzas,  the  first  with 
four  and  the  second  with  eight  lines, — the  first  express- 
ing the  principal  idea,  and  the  second  repeating  and 
amplifying  it.  They  remind  us,  in  some  respects,  of 
Italian  sonnets,  but  are  more  constrained  in  their  move- 
ment, and  fall  into  a  more  natural  alliance  with  conceits. 
Hardly  one  in  the  large  collection  of  the  Cancionero  is 
easy  or  flowing,  and  the  following,  by  Cartagena,  whose 
name  occurs  often,  and  who  was  one  of  the  Jewish  fam- 
ily that  rose  so  high  in  the  Church  after  its  conversion, 
is  above  the  average  merit  of  its  class.'^ 

I  know  not  why  first  I  drew  bieath, 
Since  living  is  only  a  strife, 


^^  'rhr>  Canoionoro  of  1535  consists  97.     It  is  worth  notice,  that  tlie  beau- 

or  191   leaves,  in  larj^n  folio,  Gothic  tifuJ  Coplas  of  Manrique  do  not  occur 

letters,  and  triple  columns.     Of  these,  in  any  one  of  these  courtly  Cancione- 

iho   devotional    poetry  fills    eighteen  ros. 

leaves,  and  the  s<Ti(»H  of  authors  men-        ^^  The  Canciones  are  found,  ff.  98 

lioned  above  extends  from  f.  18  to  f.  -106. 


KK 


« 
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Where  I  am  rejected  of  Death, 
And  would  gladly  reject  my  own  life. 

For  all  the  days  1  may  live 

Can  only  be  filled  with  grief; 
With  Death  I  must  ever  strive, 

And  never  from  Death  find  relief. 
So  that  Hope  must  desert  me  at  last, 

Since  Death  has  not  failed  to  see 

That  life  will  revive  in  me 
The  moment  his  arrow  is  cast.^'' 

This  was  thought  to  be  a  tender  compliment  to  the 
lady  whose  coldness  had  made  her  lover  desire  a  death 
that  would  not  obey  his  summons. 

Thirty-seven  Ballads  succeed ;  a  charming  collection 
of  wild-flowers,  which  have  already  been  sufficiently  ex- 
amined when  speaking  of  the  ballad  poetry  of  the  earli- 
est age  of  Spanish  literature.'® 

After  the  Ballads  we  come  to  the  "  Invenciones,"  a 
form  of  verse  pecuKarly  characteristic  of  the  period,  and 
of  which  we  have  here  two  hundred  and  twenty  speci 
mens.  They  belong  to  the  institutions  of  chivalry,  and 
especially  to  the  arrangements  for  tourneys  and  joust* 
ings,  which  were  the  most  gorgeous  of  the  public  amuscv 
ments  kno^vn  in  the  reigns  of  John  the  Second  and 
Henry  the  Fourth.  Each  knight,  on  such  occasions,  had 
a  device,  or  drew  one  for  himself  by  lot ;  and  to  this  de* 
vice  or  crest  a  poetical  explanation  was  to  be  affixed  by 
himself,  which  was  called  an  invencion.  Some  of  these 
posies  are  very  ingenious ;  for  conceits  are  here  in  their 
place.  King  John,  for  instance,  drew  a  prisoner's  cage 
for  his  crest,  and  furnished  for  its  motto,  — 

1 7  No  sc  para  que  nasci.  Que  fin  cipcro  daqui. 

Puck  en  lal  e.-jtrcmo  eslo  Pui's  lu  muertc  ine  ncsn, 

tixM  el  morir  no  quiero  n  mi,  Puos  (]ne  clarainenti;  vi  i 

Y  el  viuir  no  quiero  yo.  Qucra  vida  para  mi. 

f  da.b 
To,ioei  ticmpoqjie  vivierc  18  Thoso  ballads,  already  noticed 

A  ri-.i.  q.ioriendo  yo  u  elia.  of  1535,  ft.   106  -  115, 
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Even  imprisonment  still  is  confessed, 
Though  heavy  its  sorrows  may  fell, 
To  be  but  a  righteous  behest, 
When  it  comes  from  the  fairest  and  best 
Whom  the  earth  its  mistress  can  call. 

The  well-known  Count  Haro  drew  a  nona^  or  a  wheel 
over  which  passes  a  rope,  with  a  series  of  buckets  at- 
tached to  it,  that  descend  empty  into  a  well  and  come  up 
full  of  water.     He  gave,  for  his  invencion^  — 

The  full  show  my  griefe  nmning  o'er  ; 
The  empty,  the  hopes  I  deplore. 

On  another  occasion,  he  drew,  like  the  king,  an  em- 
blem of  a  prisoner's  cage,  and  answered  to  it  by  an  im- 
perfect rhyme,  — 

In  the  gaol  which  you  hero  behold  — 
Whence  escape  there  is  none,  as  you  see  — 
I  must  live.     What  a  life  must  it  be !  i^ 

Akin  to  the  Invenciones  were  the  "  Motes  con  sus 
(xlosas  "  ;  mottoes  or  short  apophthegms,  which  we  find 
liere  to  the  number  of  above  forty,  each  accompanied  by 
a  hea\7,  rhjined  gloss.  The  mottoes  themselves  are 
j2:enerally  proverbs,  and  have  a  national  and  sometimes 
a  spirited  air.  Thus,  the  lady  Catalina  Manrique  took 
••  Never  mickle  cost  but  little,"  referring  to  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  her  regard,  to  which  Cartagena  answered, 
with  another  proverb,  "  Merit  pays  all,"  and  then  ex- 
])laincd  or  mystified  both  with  a  tedious  gloss.    The  rest 

^9  '•  Saco  el  Rey  nucstro  scfior  una        "  El  mismo  por  cimcra  una  carccl 
red  dc  carcel ,  y  decia  la  letra  :  —  y  el  en  ella,  y  dixo  :  — 

Q  n'tiulcr  pri.^ion  y  dolor  En  esta  carcel  que  veys, 

<^iir   e  ^ufl;l.  cs  ju^ta  cosa.  Oue  nose  halla  salida, 

I'm  H  s«'  Hiifro  por  amor  \  iuire,  mas  ved  que  vida  \  " 

\h'  hi  MKiyor  y  mfjor 

Dti  inuMc'io,  y  la  mas  hermosa.  The  InvenctOTies,  though  SO  numer- 

-,,.,,,  0U8,  fill  only  three  leaves,  115  to  117. 

•  I'J  condo  do  Haro  saco  una  noria,  xhey  occur,  also,  constantly  in  the  old 

y  "'^^*  •  chronicles  and  books  of  chivalry.    Tlie 

I.O.  iionoa.  dc  males  mioe;  "Question  de  Amor  "  contains  many 

I)'  t-xporaii^i,  Ids  vazios.  01   them. 
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are  not  better,  and  all  were  valued,  at  the  time  they 
were  composed,  for  precisely  what  now  seems  most 
worthless  in  them.^ 

The  "  Villancicos "  that  follow  —  songs  in  the  old 
Spanish  measure,  with  a  refrain  and  occasionally  short 
verses  broken  in  —  are  more  agreeable,  and  sometimes 
are  not  without  merit.  They  received  their  name  from 
their  rustic  character,  and  were  believed  to  have  been 
first  composed  by  the  villanos^  or  peasants,  for  the  Xa- 
ti\ity  and  other  festivals  of  the  Chxirch.  Imitations  of 
these  rude  roundelays  are  found,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
Juan  dc  la  Enzina,  and  occur  in  a  multitude  of  poets 
since ;  but  the  fifty-four  in  the  Cancionero,  many  of 
which  bear  the  names  of  leading  poets  in  the  preceding 
century,  arc  too  courtly  in  their  tone,  and  approach  the 
character  of  the  Canciones?^  In  other  respects,  they 
remind  us  of  the  earliest  French  madrigals,  or,  still 
more,  of  the  Proven9al  poems,  that  are  nearly  in  the 
same  measures.^ 

The  last  di\'ision  of  this  conceited  kind  of  poetry  col- 
lected into  the  first  Cancioneros  Generales  is  that  called 
"Prcgimtas,"  or  Questions;  more  properly.  Questions 
and  Answers ;  since  it  is  merely  a  series  of  riddles,  with 

20  Though   Lope  de  Vega,  in  his  Cancionero  of  1535  are  at  ff.   118- 

"  Justa  Podtica  de  San  Isidro,"  (Ma-  120. 

drid,  1620, 4to,  f.  76,)  declares  the  Glo-  2i  The  author  of  the  "  Diilogo  de 
."WM  to  be  "  a  most  ancient  and  peculiar-  las  Lenffuas  "  (Mayans  y  Siscar,  On- 
ly Spanish  composition,  never  used  in  genes,  Tom.  II.  p.  151)  gives  the  rv- 
any  other  nation,''  they  were,  in  fact,  frain   or    ritornello  of  a    VUlancico^ 
an  invention  of  the  Provencal  poets,  which,  he  says,  was  sung  by  ercry 
and,  no  doubt,  came  to  Spain  with  body  in  Spain  in  his  time,  and  is  the 
their  original  authors.    (Raynouard,  happiest  specimen  I  know  of  the  ge- 
Troub.,  Tom.  II.  pp.  248-254.)  The  nus,  conceit  and  all. 
rules  for  their  composition  in  Spain  Since  I  hare  seen  thy  Wwwed  fcce, 
were,  as  we  see  also  from  Cervantes,  l-a*'/.  my  love  in  not  amiss; 
(Don  Quixote    P.rte  11    c.  18,)  very  ^Cloulu  Ilrrdrr^SSSrili- , 
Strict  and  rarely  observed  ;  and  1  can- 
not help  agreeing  with  the  friend  of  22  The  Villancicos  are  in  the  Can- 
tho  mad  knight,  that  the  poetical  re-  cioneroof  1535  at  ff.  120-  125.     See 
suits  obtained  were  little  worth  the  also   Covarrubias,    Tesoro,   in   vcrh. 
trouble  they  cost.     The  Glosas  of  tho  Villancico. 
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their  solutions  in  verse.  Childish  as  such  trifles  may 
seem  now,  they  were  admired  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
Baena,  in  the  Preface  to  his  collection,  mentions  them 
among  its  most  considerable  attractions ;  and  the  series 
here  given,  consisting  of  fifty-five,  begins  with  such  au- 
thors as  the  Marquis  of  Santillana  and  Juan  de  Mena, 
and  ends  with  Garci  Sanchez  de  Badajoz,  and  other 
poets  of  note  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella.  Probably  it  was  an  easy  exercise  of  the  wits 
in  extemporaneous  verse  practised  at  the  court  of  John 
the  Second,  as  we  find  it  practised,  above  a  century  later, 
by  the  shepherds  in  the  "  Galatea  "  of  Cerv^antes.^  But 
the  specimens  of  it  in  the  Cancioneros  are  painfully  con- 
strained; the  answers  being  required  to  correspond  in 
every  particular  of  measure,  number,  and  the  succession 
of  rhymes  with  those  of  the  precedent  question.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  riddles  themselves  are  sometimes 
very  simple,  and  sometimes  very  familiar;  Juan  de  Mena, 
for  instance,  gravely  proposing  that  of  the  Sphinx  of 
OEdipus  to  the  Marquis  of  Santillana,  as  if  it  were  pos- 
sible the  Marquis  had  never  before  heard  of  it.^ 

Thus  far  the  contents  of  the  Cancionero  General  date 
from  the  fifteenth  century,  and  chiefly  from  the  middle 
and  latter  part  of  it.  Subsequently,  we  have  a  series  of 
poets  who  belong  rather  to  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  such  as  Puerto  Carrero,  the  Duke  of  Medina 
Sidonia,  Don  Juan  Manuel  of  Portugal,  Heredia,  and  a 
few  others  ;  after  which  follows,  in  the  early  editions,  a 
collection  of  what  are  called  "  Jests  provoking  Laugh- 
ter," —  really,  a  number  of  very  gross  poems  which  con- 
stitute part  of  an  indecent  Cancionero  printed  separately 
at  Valencia,  several  years  afterwards,  but  which  were 

23  Galatea,  Lib.  VI. 

2»  The  Preguntas  extend  from  f.  126  to  f.  134. 

VOL.    L  56 
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soon  excluded  from  the  editions  of  the  Cancionero  Grene- 
ral,  where  a  few  trifles,  sometimes  in  the  Valencian  dia- 
lect, are  inserted,  to  fill  up  the  space  they  had  occupied.** 
The  air  of  this  second  grand  division  of  the  collection 
is,  however,  like  the  air  of  that  which  precedes  it,  and 
the  poetical  merit  is  less.  At  last,  near  the  conclusion 
of  the  editions  of  1557  and  1573,  we  meet  with  compo- 
sitions belonging  to  the  time  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  among 
which  arc  two  by  Boscan,  a  few  in  the  Italian  language, 
and  still  more  in  the  Italian  manner ;  all  indicating  a 
new  state  of  tilings,  and  a  new  development  of  the  foims 
of  Spanish  poetr)'.^ 

But  this  change  belongs  to  another  period  of  the 
literature  of  Castile,  before  entering  on  which  we  must 
notice  a  few  circimistances  in  the  Cancioneros  charac- 
teristic of  the  one  we  have  just  gone  over.  And  here 
the  first  thing  that  strikes  us  is  the  large  niunber  of 

25  Tho  complete  list  of  tlie  authors  the  general  tone  of  the  work,  Which 

in  this  part  of  the  Cancionero  is  as  is  attributed  to  ecclesiastical  hands,  b 

follows  :  —  Costana,  Puerto  Carrero,  as  coarse  as  possible.    A  amaH  edition 

Avila,  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  of  it  was  printed  at  London,  in  1841, 

the  Count  Castro,  Tjuis  de  Tovar,  Don  marked  on  its  title-page  "  Cum  Privi- 

Juan  Manuel,  Tapia,  Nicolas  Nunez,  Icgio,  en  Madrid,  por  Luis  Sanchei." 

Soria,  Pinar,  Ay  lion,  Badajoz  el  Mu-  It  has  a  curious  and  well-written  Pief- 

sico,   the  Count  of  Oliva,   Cardona,  ace,  and  a  short,  but  learned.  Glossary. 

Frances  Carroz,  Heredia,  Artcs,  Qui-  From  p.  203  to  the  end,  p.  246,  are  a 

ros,  Coronel,  Escriva,  Vazquez,  and  few  poems  not  found  in  the  orLnnal 

Luduefia.     Of  most  of  them  only  a  C'ancioncro  de  Burlas ;  one  by  Gairi 

lew  trifles  are  given.     The  *■  Burlas  Sanchez  de  Badajoz,  one  by  Kodiigo 

provocantx^s  a  Risa  "  follow,  in  the  cdi-  de  Reynosa,  etc. 
tion  of  1511,  after  the  poems  of  Lu-        26  This  part  of  the  Cancionero  of 

duofia,  but  do  not  appear  in  that  of  1535,  which  is  of  very  little  value,  fills 

152G,  or  in   any  subsequent  edition.  fT.  134-191.     The  whole  volume  oon- 

Most  of  thorn,   however,  are   found  tains  about  49,000  verses.     The  Ant- 

in  the  collection  referred  to,  entitled  wcrp  editions  of  1557  and  1673   are 

*'  Cancionero  de  Obras  do  Burlas  pro-  larger,  and  contain  about  58,000;  hut 

vocantes  a  Risa  "(Valencia,  1519, 4to).  the  last  part  of  each  is  the  worst  part. 

It  brfjins  with  one  rather  long  poem.  One  of  the  pieces  near  the  end  is  a 

and  ends  witlianothor,  —  tho  last  beini?  ballad  on  the  renunciation  of  empire 

a  brutal  parcidy  of  th»' '*  Troscientas  "  made  by  ('harles  V.  at  Brussels,  in 

of  Juan  do  Mona.     Tho  shorter  poonis  October,  1555  ;  the  most  recent  date, 

are  offn  by  well-known  names,  such  so  far  as  I  have  obspr\-od,  that  can  be 

as  Jorj^o  jManriquo,  and  Diopo  d(?  San  assijrnod  to  any  poem  in  any  of  tho 

IVnlro,  and  aro  not  always  liable  to  collections, 
ohiection  on  the  score  of  decencv.    But 
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jx^rsons  whose  verses  are  thus  collected.  In  that  of 
1535,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  average  of  the  whole 
series,  there  are  not  less  than  a  hundred  and  twenty. 
But  out  of  this  multitude,  the  number  really  claiming 
any  careful  notice  is  small.  Many  persons  appear  only 
as  the  contributors  of  single  trifles,  such  as  a  device  or 
a  cancion^  and  sometimes,  probably,  never  wrote  even 
these.  Others  contributed  only  two  or  three  short  po- 
ems, which  their  social  position,  rather  than  their  taste 
or  talents,  led  them  to  adventure.  So  that  the  number 
of  those  appearing  in  the  proper  character  of  authors  in 
the  Cancionero  General  is  only  about  forty,  and  of  these 
not  more  than  four  or  five  deserve  to  be  remembered. 

But  the  rank  and  personal  consideration  of  those 
that  throng  it  arc,  perhaps,  more  remarkable  than  their 
number,  and  certainly  more  so  than  their  merit.  John 
the  Second  is  there,  and  Prince  Henry,  afterwards  Henr}'^ 
the  Fourth ;  the  Constable  Alvaro  de  Luna,^  the  Count 
Haro,  and  the  Count  of  Plascncia ;  the  Dukes  of  Alva, 
Albuquerque,  and  Medina  Sidonia ;  the  Count  of  Ten- 
dilla  and  Don  Juan  Manuel ;  the  Marquises  of  Santilla- 
na,  Astorga,  and  Villa  Franca ;  the  Viscount  Altamira, 
and  other  leading  personages  of  their  time ;  so  that,  as 
Lope,  dc  Vega  once  said^  "jmo§.t  of  fb^  popfs  of  \\\i^t  Rgp 
were  great  lords,  admirals,  constables^  dukes,  counts, 
and  kings"  ;^  or,  in  other  yords,  vftrsA-wr^tiTig  wno  n 
fashion  at  the  court  of  Castile  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

'^  There  is  a  short  poem  by  the  **  On  Virtuous  and  Famous  Women,'' 

Constable  in  the  Commentary  of  For-  to  which  Juan  de  Mena  wrote  a  Pref- 

iKin  Xuficz  to  tlie  205th  Copla  of  Juan  ace  ;  the  Constable,  at  that  time,  bcini^ 

do  Mona  ;  and  in  the  fine  old  Chroni-  at  the  height  of  his  power.     It  is  not, 

<-ltM)ftlu;  Coii.stablo's  lif(\  wf  are  told  as  its  title  might  seem  to   indicate, 

(if  him,  (Titulo  liXVllT.,)  "  Fu<^muy  translated  from  a  work  by  Boccaccio, 

inventivo  0  nmcho  dado  a  fallar  I'wrr/i-  with  nearly  the  same  name;  but  an 

(i>»i'^  y  barar  cntri iin'sis,  o  en  jus-las  original  production  of  the  preat  Cas- 

()  (  n  ijuerra;  on  lastjuab's  invonciones  tilian  minister  of  state.    lNIem.de  la 

iiiiiv  auudanKiite  si(rnificaba  lo  que  Acad,  de  Hist.,  Tom.  A^I.  p.  4(31,  note. 
(imria.*'     He  is  also  the  author  of  an         38   Qbras    Sueltas,    Madrid,    1777, 

impiibHshod  pro^nc  work,  dated  1416,  4to,  Tom.  XL  p.  358. 
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This,  in  fact,  is  the  character  that  is  indelibly  im- 
pressed on  the  collections  found  in  the  old  Caincioneros 
Generales.    Of  the  earliest  poetry  of  the  country,  such  as 
it  is  found  in  the  legend  of  the  Cid,  in  Berceo,  and  in  the 
Archpriest  of  Hita,  they  afford  not  a  trace ;  and  if  a  few 
ballads  are  inserted,  it  is  for  the  sake  of  the  poor  glosses 
with  which  they  are  encumbered.     But  the  Provencal 
spirit  of  the  Troubadours  is  everywhere  present,  if  not 
everywhere  strongly  marked ;  and  occasionally  we  find 
imitations  of  the  earlier  Italian  school  of  Dante  and  his 
immediate  followers,  which  are  more  apparent  than  suc- 
cessful.   The  mass  is  wearisome  and  monotonous.    Near- 
ly every  one  of  the  longer  poems  contained  in  it  is  com- 
posed in  lines  of  eight  syllables,  divided  into  redondillas, 
almost  always  easy  in  their  movement,  but  rarely  grace- 
ful ;  sometimes  broken  by  a  regularly  recurring  verse  of 
only  four  or  five  syllables,  and  hence  called  quehrado^ 
but  more  frequently  arranged  in  stanzas  of  eight  or  ten 
uniform  lines.    It  is  nearly  all  amatory,  and  the  amatory 
portions  are  nearly  all  metaphysical  and  affected.     It  is 
of  the  court,  courtly;   overstrained,  formal,  and  cold. 
WHiat  is  not  written  by  persons  of  rank  is  written  for 
their  pleasure ;    and  though  the  spirit  of  a  chivalrous 
age  is  thus  sometimes  brought  out,  yet  what  is  best  in 
that  spirit  is  concealed  by  a  prevalent  desire  to  fall  in 
with  the  supei-ficial  fashions  and  fantastic  fancies  that 
at  last  destroyed  it. 

But  it  was  impossible  such  a  wearisome  state  of  poet- 
ical culture  should  become  permanent  in  a  country  so 
full  of  stirring  interests  as  Spain  was  in  the  age  that  fol- 
lowed the  fall  of  Granada  and  the  discovery  of  Ameiica. 
Poetry,  or  at  least  the  love  of  poctr)',  made  progress  with 
the  great  advancement  of  the  nation  under  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella ;  though  the  taste  of  the  court  in  whatever 
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rej^^ardcd  Spanish  literature  continued  low  and  false. 
Other  circumstances,  too,  favored  the  great  and  bene- 
ficial change  that  was  everywhere  becoming  apparent. 
The  language  of  Castile  had  already  asserted  its  suprem.- 
acy,  and,  with  the  old  Castilian  spirit  and  cultivation,  it^ 
was  spreading  into  Andalusia  and  Aragon,  and  plant- 
ing itself  amidst  the  niins  of  the  Moorish  power  on  the 
shores  of  the  ^lediteiTJinean.  Chronicle-writing  was 
become  frequent,  and  had  begun  to  take  the  forms  of 
regular  history.  The  drama  was  advanced  as  far  as  the 
"Celestina"  in  prose,  and  the  more  strictly  icchic  efforts 
of  Torres  Xaharro  in  verse.  Romance-writing  was  at  the 
height  of  its  success.  And  the  old  ballad  spirit— ^ the 
true  foundation  of  Spanish  poetry  —  had  received  a  new' 
impulse  and  richer  materials  from  the  contests  in  which 
all  Christian  Spain  had  borne  a  part  amidst  the  moun- 
tains of  Granada,  and  from  the  wild  tales  of  the  feuds 
and  adventures  of  rival  factions  within  the  walls  of  that 
devoted  city.  Every  thing,  indeed,  announced  a  decided 
movement  in  the  literature  of  the  nation,  and  almost 
everv  tbin^r  seemed  to  favor  and  facilitate  it 
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Spanish  Intolerance. — The  Inquisition.  —  Persecution  of  Jews  and 
Moors. — Persecution  of  Christians  for  Opinion.  —  State  of  the 
Press  in  Spain.  —  Concluding  Remarks  on  the  whole  Period. 

The  condition  of  things  in  Spain  at  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  seemed,  as  we  have  m- 
timated,  to  announce  a  long  period  of  national  prosper- 
ity. But  one  institution,  destined  soon  to  discourage 
and  check  that  intellectual  freedom  without  which  there 
can  be  no  wise  and  generous  advancement  in  any  people, 
was  already  beginning  to  give  token  of  its  great  and 
l)lighting  power. 

The  Christian  Spaniards  had,  from  an  early  period, 
been  essentially  intolerant.  To  their  perpetual  wars 
with  the  Moors  liad  been  added,  from  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  an  exasperated  feeling  against  the 
Jews,  which  the  government  had  vainly  endeavoured  to 
control,  and  which  had  shown  itself,  at  diflFcrent  times, 
in  the  plunder  and  murder  of  multitudes  of  that  devoted 
race  throughout  the  country.  Both  races  were  hated  by 
the  mass  of  the  Spanish  people  with  a  bitter  hatred: 
the  first  as  their  conquerors ;  the  last  for  the  oppressive 
claims  their  wealth  had  given  them  on  great  numbers 
of  the  Christian  inhabitants.  In  relation  to  both,  it  was 
never  forgotten  that  they  were  the  enemies  of  that  cross 
under  which  all  true  Spaniards  liad  for  centuries  gone 
to  battle ;  and  of  both  it  was  taught  by  the  priesthood, 
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and  willingly  believed  by  the  laity,  that  their  opposition 
to  the  faith  of  Christ  was  an  offence  against  God,  which 
it  was  a  merit  in  his  people  to  punish.^  Columbus 
wearing  the  cord  of  Saint  Francis  in  the  streets  of  Se- 
ville, and  consecrating  to  wars  against  misbelief  in  Asia 
the  wealth  he  was  seeking  in  the  New  World,  whose* 
soil  he  earnestly  desired  should  never  be  trodden  by 
any  foot  save  that  of  a  Roman  Catholic  Christian,  was 
but  a  tj-pe  of  the  Spanish  character  in  the  age  when 
he  adopted  it.^ 

When,  therefore,  it  was  proposed  to  establish  in  Spain 
the  Inquisition,  which  had  been  so  efficiently  used  to 
exterminate  the  heresy  of  the  Albigenses,  and  which 
had  even  followed  its  victims  in  their  flight  from  Pro- 
vence to  Aragon,  little  serious  opposition  was  made  to 
the  undertaking.     Ferdinand,  perhaps,  was  not  unwil- 


1  The  bitterness  of  this  uiichrisliim 
and  barbarous  hatred  of  the  Moors, 
that  constituted  not  a  little  of  the  foun- 
dation on  wliieh  rested  the  intolerance 
that  afterwards  did  so  much  to  break 
down  the  intellectual  independence  of 
the  Spanish  people,  can  hardly  be 
credited  at  the  present  day,  when  stat- 
ed in  general  terms.  An  instance  of 
its  operation,  must,  therefore,  be  ^iven 
to  illustrate  its  intensity.  When  the 
Spaniards  made  one  of  those  forays 
into  the  territories  of  the  Moors  that 
were  so  common  for  centuries,  the 
('hristian  knifjhts,  on  their  return,  of- 
ten brought,  dandling  at  their  s:iddle- 
bowy,  the  heads  of  tlie  Moors  they  had 
slain,  and  threw  them  to  the  boys  in 
the  8tn'(?ts  of  the  villages,  to  exasperate 
their  younu  hatred  against  the  enemies 
of  th«'ir  faith  ;  —  ajjractice  which,  we 
are  toM  ou  rood  authority,  was  con- 
tinued as  hito  as  the  war  of  the  Al- 
puxarras,  under  Don  John  of  Austria, 
in  the  riMgn  of  Philip  11.  (Clemencin, 
in  Mrniorias  do  la  Acad,  de  Hist., 
TdHi.  V 1.  p.  390.)  But  any  body  who 
will  r»  ad  the  *'  1  listeria  de  la  Rebe- 
lion  y  <  'a.*^tigo  de  los  Moriscos  del  Rey- 
no  de  Granada,''  bv  Luis  del  Marmol 


Car\'ajal,  (Malaga,  IGOO,  fol.,)  will  sec 
how  complacently  an  eyewitness,  not 
so  much  disposed  as  most  of  his  coun- 
trymen to  look  with  hatred  on  the 
Moors,  regarded  cruelties  which  it  is 
not  possible  now  to  read  without  shud- 
dering. See  his  account  of  the  mur- 
der, by  order  of  the  chivalrous  Don 
John  of  Austria,  (f.  192,)  of  four 
hundred  women  and  children,  his 
captives  at  Galera ;  —  "  muclios  en  su 
presencia,"  says  the  historian,  who 
was  then*.  Similar  remarks  might  be 
made  al)out  the  second  volume  of  Hita^s 
**  Guerras  de  Granada,"  which  will  be 
noticed  hereafter.  Indeed,  it  is  only 
by  reading  such  books  that  it  is  possi- 
ble to  learn  how  much  the  Spanish 
character  was  impaired  and  degraded 
by  this  hatred,  inculcated,  during  the 
nine  centuries  that  elapsed  between 
the  a|[e  of  Roderic  the  Goth  and  that 
of  Philip  ni.,  not  only  as  a  part  of  the 
loyalty  of  which  all  Spaniards  wen^ 
so  proud,  but  as  a  religious  duty  of 
every  Christian  in  the  kingdom. 

2  Bemaldez,  Chronica,  c.  131,  MS. 
Navarretp,  Coleccion  de  Viages,  Tom. 
I.  p.  72 ;  Tom.  II.  p.  282. 
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ling  to  see  a  power  grow  up  near  his  throne  with  whicli 
the  political  government  of  the  country  could  hardly 
fail  to  be  m  alliance,  while  the  piety  of  the  wiser  Isa- 
bella, which,  as  we  can  see  from  her  correspondence 
with  her  confessor,  was  little  enlightened,  led  her  con- 
science so  completely  astray,  that  she  finally  asked  for 
the  mtroduction  of  the  Holy  Office  into  her  own  domin- 
ions as  a  Christian  benefit  to  her  people.^    After  a  ne- 
gotiation with  the  court  of  Rome,  and  some  changes  in 
the  original  project,  it  was  therefore  established  in  the 
city  of  Seville  in  1481 ;  the  first  Grand  Inquisitors  be- 
ing Dominicans,  and  their  first  meeting  being  lield  in 
a  convent  of  their  order,  on  the  2d  of  January.     Its 
earliest  victims  were  Jews.     Six  were  burned  within 
four  days  from  the  time  when  the  tribunal  first  sat,  and 
Mariana  states  the  whole  number  of  those  who  suffered 
in  Andalusia  alone  during  the  first  year  of  its  existence 
at  two  thousand,  besides  seventeen  thousand  who  imder- 
went  some  form  of  punishment  less  severe  than  that  of 
the  stake ;  ^  all,  it  shoi Jd  be  remembered,  being  done 
with  the  rejoicing  assent  of  the  mass  of  the  people.* 
whose  shouts  followed  the  exile  of  the  whole  body  of 
the  Jewish  race  from  Spain  in  1492,  and  whose  persecu- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  blood,  wherever  found,  and  however 
hidden  under  the  disguises  of  conversion  and  baptism, 
has  hardly  ceased  down  to  our  own  days." 

3  Prescott's  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  des  Fibres  Prechcurs,"  (Paris,  1839, 
Part  I.  c.  7.  8\'o,)   endeavours  to  prove  that  the 

4  Mariana,  Hist.,  Lib.  XXIV.  c.  Doniinieans  were  not  in  anyway  re- 
17,  rd.  17H0,  Tom.  11.  p.  5*27.  We  sponsible  for  the  establishment  of  the 
are  shocked  and  astonished,  as  we  read  Inquisition  in  Spain.  In  this  attempt 
this  rhai»trr ;  —  so  drvout  a  gratitude  I  think  he  fails;  but  I  think  he  is 
d»)f's  it  expresslnr  the  Inijuisiiion  as  a  succl'ssIuI  when  he  elsewhere  main- 
national  blessing,  ^on  also  Llorcnte,  tains  that  the  Inquisition,  from  an 
llist.<l(i  rinquisition,  Tom.  I.  p.  HU).  early  ])eritHl,  was  intimately  connoct- 

s  The  I'hHpient  !''ather  Lneoninire,  ed  with  the  political  government  in 
in  the  sixth  chapter  of  his  "  ^lenioire  Spain,  and  always  dependent  on  tlui 
IK)ur   le    lietiiblissement   de    I'Ordro    state  for  a  large  part  of  its  power. 
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The  £dl  of  Granada,  which  preceded  by  a  few  months 
this  cruel  expulsion  of  the  Jews,  placed  the  remains 
of  the  Moorish  nation  no  less  at  the  mercy  of  their  con- 
querors. It  is  true,  that,  by  the  treaty  which  surrendered 
the  city  to  the  Catholic  sovereigns,  the  property  of  the 
vanquished,  their  religious  privileges,  their  mosques,  and 
their  worship  were  solemnly  secured  to  them;  but  in 
Spain,  whatever  portion  of  the  soil  the  Christians  had 
wrested  from  their  ancient  enemies  had  always  been 
regarded  only  as  so  much  territory  restored  to  its  right- 
ful owners,  and  any  stipulations  that  might  accompany 
its  recovery  were  rarely  respected.  The  spirit  and  even 
the  terms  of  the  capitulation  of  Granada  were,  therefore, 
soon  violated.  The  Christian  laws  of  Spain  were  intro- 
duced there ;  the  Inquisition  followed ;  and  a  persecu- 
tion of  the  descendants  of  the  old  Arab  invaders  was 
begun  by  their  new  masters,  which,  afi«r  being  carried 
on  above  a  century  with  constantly  increasing  crimes, 
was  ended  in  1609,  like  the  persecution  of  the  Jews,  by 
the  forcible  expulsion  of  the  whole  race.® 

Such  severity  brought  with  it,  of  course,  a  great 
amount  of  fraud  and  falsehood.  Multitudes  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Mohammed  —  beginning  with  four  thousand 
whom  Cardinal  Ximenes  baptized  on  the  day  when,  con- 
trary to  the  provisions  of  the  capitulation  of  Granada, 
he  consecrated  the  great  mosque  of  the  Albaycin  as 
a  Christian  temple  — were  forced  to  enter  the  fold  of 
the  Church,  without  either  imderstanding  its  doctrines 
or  desiring  to  receive  its  instructions.  With  these,  as 
with  the  converted  Jews,  the  Inquisition  was  permitted 
to  deal  unchecked  by  the  power  of  the  state.      They 


6  See  the  learned  and  acute  *'Hi»-  sous  la  Domination  desChi^tiena/' par 

toire   des  Maures  Mudejares  et  des  le  Comte  Albert  de  Circourt,  (3  torn. 

Moris<iiies,  ou  des  Arabes  d'Espagne  8yo,  Paris,  1846,)  Tom.  11.,  j 
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were,  therefore,  from  the  first,  watched;  soon  they  were 
imprisoned;  and  then  they  were  tortured,  to  obtain 
proof  that  their  conversion  was  not  genuine.  But  it  was 
all  done  in  secrecy  and  in  darkness.  From  the  moment 
when  the  Inquisition  laid  its  grasp  on  the  object  of  its 
suspicions  to  that  of  his  execution,  no  voice  was  beard 
to  issue  from  its  cells.  The  very  witnesses  it  summoned 
were  punished  with  death  or  perpetual  imprisonment, 
if  they  revealed  what  they  had  seen  or  heard  before  its 
dread  tribunals;  and  often  of  the  victim  nothing  was 
known,  but  that  he  had  disappeared  from  his  accus- 
tomed haunts  in  society,  never  again  to  be  seen. 

The  effect  was  appalling.  The  imaginations  of  men 
were  filled  with  horror  at  the  idea  of  a  power  so  vast 
and  so  noiseless ;  one  which  was  constantly,  but  invisi- 
bly, around  them ;  whose  blow  was  death,  but  whose 
steps  could  neither  be  heard  nor  followed  amidst  the 
gloom  into  which  it  retreated  farther  and  farther  as 
efforts  were  made  to  pursue  it  From  its  first  establish- 
ment, therefore,  while  the  great  body  of  the  Spanish 
Christians  rejoiced  in  the  purity  and  orthodoxy  of  their 
faith,  and  not  unwillingly  saw  its  enemies  called  to  ex- 
piate their  unbelief  by  the  most  terrible  of  mortal  pun- 
ishments, the  intellectual  and  cultivated  portions  of  so- 
ciety felt  the  sense  of  their  personal  security  gradually 
shaken,  until,  at  last,  it  became  an  anxious  object  of 
their  lives  to  avoid  the  suspicions  of  a  tribunal  which 
infused  into  their  minds  a  terror  deeper  and  more  ef- 
fectual in  proportion  as  it  was  accompanied  by  a  mis- 
giving how  far  they  might  conscientiously  oppose  its 
authority.  Many  of  the  nobler  and  more  enlightened, 
especially  on  tlie  comparatively  free  soil  of  Aragon. 
struggled  against  an  invasion  of  their  rights  whose  con- 
sequences they  partly  foresaw.     But  the  powers  of  the 
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government  and  the  Church,  united  in  measures  which 
were  sustained  by  the  passions  and  religion  of  the  lower 
classes  of  society,  became  irresistible.  The  fires  of  the 
Inquisition  were  gradually  lighted  over  the  whole  coim- 
try,  and  the  people  everywhere  thronged  to  witness  its 
sacrifices,  as  acts  of  faith  and  devotion. 

From  this  moment,  Spanish  intolerance,  which  through 
the  Moorish  wars  had   accompanied  the   contest  and 
shared  its  chivalrous  spirit,  took  that  air  of  sombre  fa- 
naticism which  it  never  afterwards  lost.     Soon,  its  wa 
fare  was  turned  against  the  opinions  and  thoughts  of  ^ 
men,  even  more  than  against  their  external  conduct  or  I 
their  crimes.     The  Inquisition,  which  was  its  true  expo-* 
nent  and  appropriate  instrument,  gradually  enlarged  its' 
own  jurisdiction  by  means  of  crafty  abuses,  as  well  as  by 
the  regular  forms  of  law,  until  none  foimd  himself  too 
humble  to  escape  its  notice,  or  too  high  to  be  reache 
by  its  power.     The  whole  land  bent  under  its  influence, 
and  the  few  who  comprehended  the  mischief  that  must 
follow  bowed,  like  the  rest,  to  its  authority,  or  were  sub- 
jected to  its  punishments.  * 

From  an  inquiry  into  the  private  opinions  of  individ- 
uals to  an  interference  with  the  press  and  with  printed 
books  there  was  but  a  step.  It  was  a  step,  however, 
that  was  not  taken  at  once ;  partly  because  books  were 
still  few  and  of  little  comparative  importance  any- 
where, and  partly  because,  in  Spain,  they  had  already 
been  subjected  to  the  censorship  of  the  civil  authority, 
which,  in  this  particular,  seemed  unwilling  to  surrender 
its  jurisdiction.  But  such  scruples  were  quickly  re- 
moved by  the  appearance  and  progress  of  the  Reforma- 
tion of  Luther ;  a  revolution  which  comes  within  the 
next  period  of  the  history  of  Spanish  literature,  when 
we  shall  find  displayed  in  their  broad  practical  results 
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the  influence  of  the  spirit  of  intolerance  and  the  power 
of  the  Church  and  the  Inquisition  on  the  character  of 
the  Spanish  people. 

If,  however,  before  we  enter  upon  this  new  and  more 
vbried  period,  we  cast  our  eyes  back  towards  the  cme 
over  which  we  have  just  passed,  we  shall  find  mudi  that 
is  original  and  striking,  and  much  that  gives  |Hroinifie  of 
further  progress  and  success.   It  extends  through  nearly 
four  complete  centuries,  from  the  first  breathings  of  the 
poetical  enthusiasm  of  the  mass  of  the  people  down  to 
the  decay  of  the  courtly  literature  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella ;  and  it  is  filled  with 
materials  destined,  at  last,  to  produce  such  a  school  of 
poetry  and  elegant  prose  as,  in  the  sober  judgment  of 
the  nation  itself,  still  constitutes  the  proper  body  of 
the  national  literature.     The  old  ballads,  the  old  his- 
torical ix)ems,  the  old  chronicles,  the  old  theatre,  "*— all 
these,  if  only  elements,  are  yet  elements  of  a  vigor  and 
promise  not  to  be  mistaken.     They  constitute  a  mine 
of  more  various  wealth  than  had  been  offered,  under 
similar  circumstances  and  at  so  early  a  period,  to  any 
other  people.     They  breathe  a  more  lofty  and  a  more 
heroic  temper.    We  feel,  as  we  listen  to  their  tones,  that 
we  are  amidst  the  stir  of  extraordinary  passions,  which 
give  the  character  an  elevation  not  elsewhere  to  be  found 
in  the  same  unsettled  state  of  society.    We  feel,  though 
the  grosser  elements  of  life  are  strong  around  us,  that 
imagination  is  yet  stronger ;  imparting  to  them  its  mani- 
fokl  hues,  and  giving  them  a  power  and  a  grace  that 
form  a  striking  contrast  with  what  is  wild  or  rude  in 
their  original  nature.      In  short,  we  feel  that  we  are 
called  to  witness  the  first  efforts  of  a  generous  people 
to  emancipate  themselves  from  the  cold  restraints  of  a 
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merely  material  existence,  and  watch  with  confidence 
and  sympathy  the  movement  of  their  secret  fiselings  and 
prevalent  energies,  as  they  are  struggling  upwards  into 
the  poetry  of  a  native  and  earnest  entiiusiasm ;  persuad- 
ed that  they  must,  at  last,  work  out  for  themselves  a  ^ 
crature,  bold,  fervent,  and  original,  marked  with  ffie 
features  and  impulses  of  the  national  character,  and 
able  to  vindicate  for  itself  a  place  among  the  permanent 
monuments  of  modern  civilization/ 


7  It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  the  In- 
quisition as  I  have  spoken  in  this 
chapter,  without  feeling  desirous  to 
know  something  concerning  Antonio 
Llorente,  who  has  done  more  than  all 
other  persons  to  expose  its  true  history 
and  character.  The  important  &cts 
in  his  life  are  few.  He  was  bom  at 
Calahorra  in  Aragon  in  1756,  and  en- 
tered the  Church  early,  but  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  canon  law  and 
of  elegant  literature.  In  ITSd^  he 
was  made  principal  secretary  to  the 
Inquisition,  and  became  much  interest- 
ed in  its  affairs;  but  was  dismissed 
from^his  place  and  exiled  to  his  parish 
in  1791,  because  he  was  suspected  of 
an  inclination  towards  the  French  phi- 
losophy of  the'period.  In  1793,  a  more 
enlightened  General  Inquisitor  than  the 
one  who  had  persecuted  him  drew  Llo- 
rente again  into  the  councils  of  the  Ho- 
ly Office,  and,  with  the  assistance  of 
Jovellanos  and  other  leading  statesmen, 
he  endeavoured  to  introduce  such  chan- 
ges into  the  tribunal  itself  as  should 
obtain  publicity  for  its  proceedings. 
But  this,  too,  railed,  and  Llorente  was 
disgraced  anew.  In  1805,  however, 
he  was  recalled  to  Madrid;  and  in 
1809,  when  the  fortunes  of  Joseph 
Bonaparte  made  him  the  nominal  king 
of  Spain,  he  gave  Llorente  charge  of 
every  thing  relating  to  the  archives 
and    the  affairs  of   the   Inquisition. 


Llorente  used  well  the  means  thus  put 
into  his  hands ;  and  having  been  com- 
pelled to  follow  the  government  of  Jo- 
seph to  Paris,  after  its  overthrow  in 
Spain,  he  published  there,  ftom  the 
vast  and  rich  materials  he  had  ooUect- 
ed  during  the  period  when  he  had 
entire  control  of  the  secret  reocnrds  of 
the  Inquisition,  an  ample  history  of  its 
conduct  and  crimes ;  —  a  work  which, 
though  neither  well  arranged  nor 
philosophically  written,  is  yet  the 
great  store-house  from  which  are  to  be 
drawn  more  well-authenticated  ftcto 
relating  to  the  subject  it  discnases 
than  can  be  found  in  all  other  sonroes 
put  together.  But  neither  in  PtaM, 
where  he  lived  in  poverty,  was  Llo- 
rente suffered  to  live  in  peace.  In 
1833,  he  was  required  by  the  French 
^vemment  to  leave  Fruioe,  and  be- 
mg  obliged  to  make  hia  jooigey  daring 
a  rigorous  season,  when  he  was  al- 
ready much  broken  by  a^  and  its  in- 
firmities, he  died  from  fiUigne  and  ex- 
haustion, on  the  3d  of  February,  a  few 
days  after  his  arrival  at  BCadrid.  His 
*'  Histoire  de  Tlnquisition  "  (4  torn., 
Bvo,  Paris,  1817-1818)  is  his  great 
work;  but  we  should  add  to  it  hia 
"  Noticia  Bio^rfiifics,"  (Paris,  1818, 
12mo,)  which  is  corioaa  ahd  interest- 
ing, not  only  as  an  autobiography,  but 
for  further  notices  respecting  toe  spirit 
of  the  Inquisition. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

Periods  of  Jjiteraat  Sucokss  and  National  Glory.  —  Charles  the 
Fifth.  —  Hopes  of  Universal  Empire.  —  Luther. — Contest  of  the 
RoMisu  Church  with  Protestantism. — Protestant  Books. -»Ths 
Inquisition.  —  Index  EzrvROATORius. —*  Suppression  or  Protestant- 
ism in  Spain.— Persecution. — Reuoious  Condition  of  the  Country 
and  its  Effects. 

In  every  coimtrj  that  has  yet  obtained  a  raiik  among 
those  nations  whose  intellectual  cultiyation  is  the  high- 
est, the  period  in  which  it  has  produced  the  permanent 
body  of  its  literature  has  been  that  of  its  glory  as  a 
state.  The  reason  is  obvious.  There  is  then  a  spirit 
and  activity  abroad  among  the  elements  that  constitute 
the  national  character^  which  naturally  express  them* 
selves  in  such  poetry  and  eloquence  as,  being  the  restdt 
of  the  excited  condition  of  the  people  and  bearing  its 
impress,  become  for  all  future  exertions  a  model  and 
standard  that  can  be  approached  only  when  the  popu* 
lar  character  is  again  stirred  by  a  similar  enthusiasm* 
Thus,  the  age  of  Pericles  natujndly  followed  the  great 
Persian  war ;  the  age  of  Augustus  was  that  of  a  uni* 
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versal  tranquillity  produced  by  universal  conquest ;  the 
age  of  Moliere  and  La  Fontaine  was  that  in  whichi  Loais 
the  Fourteenth  was  carrying  the  outposts  of  his  con?- 
solidated  monarchy  far  into  Germany;  and  the  ages 
of  Elizabeth  and  Anne  were  the  ages  of  the  Armada 
and  of  Marlborough. 

Just  so  it  was  in  Spain.     The  central  point  in  Span- 
ish  history  is  the  capture  of  Granada.     During  neatly 
eight  centuries  before  that  decisive  event,  the  Christians 
of  the  Peninsula  were  occupied  with  conflicts  at  home, 
that  gradually  developed  their    energies,    amidst    the 
sternest  trials  and  struggles,  till  the  whole  land  was 
filled  to  overflowing  with  a  power  which  had  hardly 
yet  been  felt  in  the  rest  of  Europe.     But  no  sooner  was 
the  last  Moorish  fortress  yielded  up,   than  this  accnr 
mulatcd  flood  broke  loose  from  the  mountains  behind 
which  it  had  so  long  been  hidden,  and  threatened,  at 
once,  to  overspread  the  best  portions  of  the  civilized 
world.     In  less  than  thirty  years,  Charles  the  Fifth, 
who  had  inherited,  not  only  Spain,  but  Naples,  Sicily, 
and  the  Low  Countries,  and  into  whose  treasury  the 
untold  wealth  of  the  Indies  was  already  beginning  to 
pour,  was  elected  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  undertook 
a  career  of  foreign  conquest  such  as  had  not   heen 
imagined  since  the  days  of  Charlemagne.     Success  and 
glory  seemed   to   wait  for  him   as  he  advanced.     In 
Europe,  he  extended  his  empire,  till  it  checked  the 
hated  power   of  Islamism  in  Turkey;   in  Africa,    he 
garrisoned  Tunis  and  overawed  the  whole  coast  of  Bar- 
bary ;  in  America,  Cortes  and  Pizarro  were  his  bloody 
lieutenants,  and  achieved  for  him  conquests  more  vast 
than  were  conceived  in  the  dreams  of  Alexander ;  while, 
beyond  the  wastes  of  the  Pacific,  he  stretched  his  dis- 
coveries to  the  Philippines,  and  so  completed  the  circuit 
of  the  globe. 


/ 
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This  was  the  brilliant  aspect  -which  the  fortunes  of 
his  country  offered  to  an  intelligent  and  imaginative 
Spaniard  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.* 
For,  as  we  well  know,  such  men  then  looked  forward 
with  confidence  to  the  time  when  Spain  would  be  the 
head  of  an  empire  more  extensive  than  the  Roman,  and 
seem  sometimes  to  have  trusted  that  they  themselves 
should  live  to  witness  and  share  its  glory.  But  their 
forecast  was  imperfect.  A  moral  power  was  at  work, 
destined  to  divide  Europe  anew,  and  place  the  domestic 
policy  and  the  external  relations  of  its  principal  coun- 
tries upon  unwonted  foundations.  The  monk  Luther 
was  already  become  a  counterpoise  to  the  military  mas- 
ter of  so  many  kingdoms ;  and  from  1552,  when  Moritz 
of  Saxony  deserted  the  Imperial  standard,  and  the  con- 
vention of  Passau  asserted  for  the  Protestants  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion,  the  clear-sighted  conqueror 
may  himself  have  understood,  that  his  ambitious  hopes 
of  a  universal  empire,  whose  seat  should  be  in  the 
South  of  Europe  and  whose  foundations  should  be  laid 
in  the  religion  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  were  at  an  end. 

But  the  question,  where  the  line  should  be  drawn 
between  the  great  contending  parties,  was  long  the  sub- 
ject of  fierce  wars.  The  struggle  began  with  the  enun- 
ciation of  Luther's  ninety-five  propositions,  and  his  burn- 
ing the  Pope's  bulls  at  Wittenberg.  It  was  ended,  as 
far  as  it  is  yet  ended,  by  the  peace  of  WestphaUa. 


»  Traces  of  this  feeling  are  found  Un  Moowes, « ImpBrio,  y  um  E^piula. 

abundiuitly  in  Spanish  litentore,  for  FoeriM,  Madrid,  18M,  12ino,  p.  214. 

above  a  century ;    but  nowhere,  per-  chrittdrml  de  Mesa,  however,  may  be 

Imps  with  more  simphcitv  "d  «)od  eoosidered  more  simple-hearied  yet; 

faith  than  in  a  sonnet  of  Hernando  de  g-       «a«  « «AiL,«^.     uJ" 


iaunuianinasonneioixiernanaoae  for,  fifty  years    afterwards,    he  an- 

Acufla -a  soldier  and  a  poet  gx^  ^H^iHsea^ tlST^itholic  and  univeraal 
favored  by  Charles  V-m  which  he  ^^  „  absolutely  completed    by 

announces  to  the  world,  for  Its  "gTMt  pjj'ii    m.     Restauricion  cfc  EapaBa, 

consolation,     as  ho  says,      promised  j^j   ^^j  ^^    ^anto  I.  at.  ^ 
by  Heaven," —  '         *  ' 
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During  the  hundred  and  thirty  years  that  di^iaed  b^ 
tween  these  two  points,  Spain  was  indeed  fiur  veBOored 
from  the  fields  where  the  most  cruel  battles  of  the  re- 
ligious wars  were  fought;  but  how  deep  was  the  m» 
terest  the  Spanish  people  took  in  the  contest  is  plain 
from  the  bitterness  of  their  struggle  against  the  Fiofe* 
estant  princes  of  Germany ;  from  the  vast  efforts  they 
made  to  crush  the  Protestant  rebellion  in  the  Nether* 
lands;  from  the  expedition  of  the  Armada  against 
Protestant  England ;  and  from  the  interference  of  Philip 
the  Second  in  the  afBurs  of  Henry  the  Third  and  Heniy 
the  Fourth,  when,  during  the  League,  Protestantism 
seemed  to  be  gaining  ground  in  France; — in  short,  it 
may  be  seen  frxmi  the  presence  of  Spain  and  her  armies 
in  every  part  of  Europe,  where  it  was  possible  to  reach 
and  assail  the  great  movement  of  the  Beformation. 

Those,  however,  who  were  so  eager  to  cheek  the 
power  of  Protestantism  when  it  was  afar  off'  would  not 
be  idle  when  the  danger  drew  near  to  their  own  homes.* 
The  first  alarm  seems  to  have  come  fix)m  Some.  In 
March,  1521,  Papal  briefe  were  sent  to  Spain,  warning 
the  Spanish  government  to  prevent  the  frurther  intro- 
duction of  books  written  by  Luther  and  his  followers, 
which,  it  was  believed,  had  been  secretly  penetrating 
into  the  country  for  about  a  year.  These  briefs,  it 
should  be  observed,  were  addressed  to  the  civil  admin* 
istration,  which  still,  in  form  at  least,  kept  an  entire 
control  over  such  subjects.  But  it  was  more  natural, 
and  more  according  to  the  ideas  then  prevalent  in  other 
countries  as  well  as  in  Spain,  to  look  to  the  ecclesias- 

9  The  facts  in  the  suhsequent  ac-  pagne,"  par  J.  A.  Uorente,  (Pftiia, 

count  of  the  progress  and  suppression  1817-1818,  4  torn.,  8yo,)    and    the 

of  the  Protestant  Reformation  in  Spain  ''  History  of  the  Reformation  in  Spain,** 

are  taken,  in  general,  from  the  "  llis-  by  Thos.  McCrie,  Edinburgh,  1880, 

toirc   Critique  de  Tlnquisition  d*P^  8vo. 
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deal  power  for  remedies  in  a  matter  comiected  with 
religion ;  and  the  great  body  of  the  Spanish  people 
seems  willingly  to  have  done  so.  In  less  than  a  month, 
therefore,  from  the  date  of  the  brie£9  in  qnestum,  and 
perhaps  even  before  they  were  received  in  Spain,  the 
Grand  Inquisitor  addressed  an  order  to  the  tribunals 
under  his  jurisdiction,  requiring  them  to  search  for  and 
seize  all  books  supposed  to  contain  the  doctrines  of  the 
new  heresy.  It  was  a  bold  measure,  but  it  was  a  suc- 
cessful one.^  The  government  gladly  countenanced  it; 
for,  in  whatever  form  Protestantism  appeared,  it  came 
with  more  or  less  of  the  spirit  of  resistance  to  all  the 
favorite  projects  of  the  Emperor ;  and  the  people  ooun- 
tenanced  it,  because,  except  a  few  scattered  individnals, 
all  true  Spaniards  r^aided  Luther  and  his  fbllowers 
with  hardly  more  &vor  than  they  did  Mohammed  or 
the  Jews. 

Meantime,  the  Supreme  Council,  as  the  highest  body 
in  the  Inquisition  was  called,  proceeded  in  Iheir  work 
with  a  firm  and  equal  step.  By  successive  decrees,  he^ 
tween  1521  and  1535,  it  was  ordained,  that  all  persouB 
who  kept  in  their  possession  books  infected  with  the 
doctrines  of  Luther,  and  even  all  who  fidled  to  denounce 
such  persons,  should  be  excommunicated  and  subjected 

3  The  Grand  Inquisitors  had  always  p.  359,)  by  direct  royal  authority.  Ud- 

shown  an  instinctiTO  desire  to  obtain  til  1521,  therefore,  the  presB  remained 

jurisdiction  over  books,  whether  print-  in  the  hand*  of  the  Oumti^  or  jiidfea 

ed  or  manuscript.    Torquemada,  the  of  the  hisiier  eoorti,  md  oAer  per- 

fiercest,  if  not  quite  the  first  of  them,  sons  ciTU    and  eoelenastioal,    wko, 

burned  at  Seyille,  in  1490,  a  quantity  from  the  ixit  appeannee  of  printing 

of  Hebrew  Bibles  and  o^er  manv>  in  the  coontij,  mil  oeitainly  finr  abote 

scripts,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  twenty  yeaia  after  that  period,  had 

the  work  of  Jews;  and  at  Salamanca,  granted,  by  npeeial  power  from  the 

subsequently,  he    destroyed,  in    the  aovereigna,  wnaterer   licenaea   weie 

same  way,  six  thousand  volumes  more,  deemed  nocewary  kft  the  jnintingand 

on  the  ground  that  they  were  books  of  eircnlation  of  books.    LJorente,  Hint. 

magic  and  sorcery.    Bat  in  dl  thia  de  rinaiuaition,   Tom.  I.  pp.  981, 

he  proceeded,  not  by  virtue  of  his  In-  456.    Mendes,  Tjrpc^gfn^ihia,  pp.  61, 

(luisitorial  office,  but,  as  Barrientoe  331,  375. 
had  done  forty  years  before,  (see  onlr, 

MM* 
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to  degrading  punishments.  This  gave  the  Inquisition 
a  right  to  inquire  into  the  contents  and  character  of 
whatever  books  were  already  printed.  Next,  they  ano- 
gated  to  themselves  the  power  to  determine  what  books 
might  be  sent  to  the  press ;  claiming  it  gradually  and 
with  little  noise,  but  effectually,*  and  if,  at  first,  i^^thout 
any  direct  grant  of  authority  from  the  Pope  or  from  the 
king  of  Spain,  still  necessarily  with  the  implied  assent 
of  both,  and  generally  with  means  furnished  by  one  or 
the  other.  At  last,  a  sure  expedient  was  found,  which 
left  no  doubt  of  the  process  to  be  used,  and  very  little 
as  to  the  results  that  would  follow. 

In  1539,  Charles  the  Fifth  obtained  a  Papal  bull  au- 
thorizing him  to  procure  from  the  University  of  Lou- 
vain,  in  Flanders,  where  the  Lutheran  controversy  would 
naturally  be  better  understood  than  in  Spain,  a  list  of 
books  dangerous  to  be  introduced  into  his  dominions. 
It  was  printed  in  1546,  and  was  the  first  "  Index  £xpur> 
gatorius"   published  in  Spain,  and  the  second  in  the 
world.      Subsequently  it   was  submitted  by  the    Em- 
peror to  the  Supreme  Coimcil  of  the  Inquisition,  under 
whose  authority  additions  were  made  to  it ;  after  which 
it  was  promulgated  anew  in  1550,  thus  consummating 
the  Inquisitorial  jurisdiction  over  this  great  lever  of 
modem   progress  and    civilization,  —  a  jurisdiction,  it 

4  I  notice  in  a  few  works  printed  phon  adds  that  of  the  Apostolical  In- 

before  1550,  that  the  Inquisition,  with-  quisitor.      There  was  no  reason  for 

out  formal  authority,  began  quietly  to  either,  except  the  anxiety  of  the  bq- 

take  cognizance  and  control  of  books  thor  to  be  safe  from  an  authority  which 

that  were  about  to  be  published.    Thus,  rested  on  no  law,  but  which  was  al- 

in  a  curious  treatise  on   Exchange,  ready  recognized  as  formidable.     Sim- 

**  Tratado  de  Cambios,'^  by  Cristoval  ilar  remarks  may  be  made  about  the 

de  Villalon,  printed  at  Valladolid  in  **  Thedrica  de  Virtudes  "  of  Castillm, 

1541,  4to,  tlie  title-page  declares  that  which  was  formally  licensed,  in  1536, 

it  had  been  "  visto  por  los  SeHoros  In-  by  Alonso  Manrique,  the  Inquisitor- 

qui8idore8";andinreroMexia's**  Sil-  (jeneral,  though   it  was  dedicated  to 

va  do  Vuria  I^ccion,'*  (Scvilia,  1543,  the  Emperor,  and  bears  the  Imperial 

folio,)  though  the  title  gives  the  im-  autliority  to  print, 
pcriui  license  for  printing,  the  colo- 
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should  be  noted,  which  was  confirmed  and  enforced  by 
the  most  tremendous  of  all  human  penalties,  when,  in 
1558,  Philip  the  Second  ordained  the  punishm^ts  of 
confiscation  and  death  against  any  person  who  should 
sell,  buy,  or  keep  in  his  possession  any  book  prohibited 
by  the  Index  Expurgatorius  of  the  Inquisition.® 

The  contest  with  Protestantism  in  Spain,  imder  such 
auspices,  was  short.  It  began  in  earnest  and  in  blood 
about  1559,  and  was  substantially  ended  in  1570.  At 
one  period,  the  new  doctrine  had  made  some  progress  in 
the  monasteries  and  among  the  clergy ;  and  though  it 
never  became  formidable  from  the  numbers  it  enlisted, 
yet  many  of  those  who  joined  its  standard  were  distin- 
guished by  their  learning,  their  rank,  or  their  general 
intelligence.  But  the  higher  and  more  shining  the 
mark,  the  more  it  attracted  notice  and  the  more  surely 
it  was  reached.  The  Inquisition  had  already  existed 
seventy  years  and  was  at  the  height  of  its  power  and 
favor.  Cardinal  Ximenes,  one  of  the  boldest  and  most 
far-sighted  statesmen,  and  one  of  the  stemeayt  bigots  the 
world  ever  saw,  had  for  a  long  period  united  in  his  own 
person  the  office  of  Civil  Administrator  of  Spain  with 
that  of  Grand  Inquisitor,  and  had  used  the  extraordi- 

^  Pci^ot,  Essai   sur  la    Liberie  out  which  certificate,  no  book  was  per- 

d'1^x;rire,   Paris,   1832,  Sto,  pp.   55,  mitted  to  be  M/ic/ormu/ in  the  colonies. 

61.     Baillot,  Juf^emens  des  Savans,  (Llorente,  Tom.  I.  p.  467.)     But  thus 

Amsterdam,    1725,    12mo,  Tom.  II.  mr  the  Inquisition,  in  relation  to  the 

Partie  T.  p.  43.     Father  Paul  Sarpi's  Index  Expurgatorius,  consulted  the 

remarkable  account  of  the  origin  of  civil  authorities,  or  was  specially  au- 

Uio  Inquisition,  and  of  the  Index  Ebc-  thorixed  by  them  to  act.     In  1640  this 

pur^atorius  of  Venice,  which  was  the  ceremony  was  no  longer  observed,  and 

first  ever  printed,  Opore,  Ilelmstadt,  the  Index  was  printed  by  the  Inquisi> 

1703,    4io,    Tom.   iV.     pp.     1  -67.  tion  alone,  without  any  commission 

Llorente,  llist.  dc  Tlnquisition,  Tom.  from  the  civil  government..    From  the 

I.  pp.  459-161,  470.     Vogt,  Catalo-  time  when  the  danger  of  the  beresy  of 

gus  Lihronim  Rarionim,  Ilamburgi,  Luther  became  considerable,  no  b<M>k8 

1753,  8vo,  pp.  367-369.     So  much  arriving  from   Germany  and  France 

for   Euro[)e.     Abroad  it  was  worse,  were   permitted  to  be  circulated  in 

From  1550,  a  certificate  was  obliged  to  Spain,  except  by  special  license.  Bis- 

accompany  nrry  book,  setting  forth,  be  y  Vidal,  Tratado de  Comedias,  B»r^ 

that  it  was  not  a  prohibited  book,  with-  oelona,  1618,  12mo,  f.  55. 
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nary  powers  such  a  position  gave  him  to  confirm  the 
Inquisition  at  home  and  to  spread  it  over  the  newly  dis- 
covered continent  of  America.^    His  successor  was  Cbi^ 
dinal  Adrien,  the  favored  preceptor  of  Charles  the  Fiftli, 
who  filled  nearly  two  years  the  places  of  Grand  Inquis^^ 
tor  and  of  Pope ;  so  that,  for  a  season,  the  highest  eccle- 
siastical authority  was  made  to  minister  to  the  power  of 
the  Inquisition  in  Spain,  as  the  highest  political  author- 
ity had  done  before/    And  now,  after  an  interval  of 
twenty  years,  had  come  Philip  the  Second,  wary,  inflexi- 
ble, unscrupulous,  at  the  head  of  an  empire  on  which, 
it  was  boasted,  the  sun  never  set,  consecrating  all  his 
own  great  energies  and  all  the  resources  of  his  T^ost  do- 
minions to  the  paramount  object  of  extirpating  every 
form  of  heresy  from  the  countries  under  his  control,  and 
consolidating  the  whole  into  one  grand  religious  empire. 


6  Cardinal  Ximenes  was  really  equal 
to  the  position  these  extraordinaiy  of- 
fices gave  him,  and  exercised  his  great 
authority  with  sagacity  and  ze^,  and 
with  a  confidence  io  the  resources  of 
his  own  genius  that  seemed  to  douhle 
his  power.  It  should,  however,  never 
he  forgotten,  that,  but  for  him,  the  In- 
quisition, instead  of  heing  enlarged, 
as  it  was,  twenty  years  after  its  estab- 
lishment, would  have  been  constrained 
within  comparatively  narrow  limits, 
and  probably  soon  overthrown.  For, 
in  1513,  when  the  embarrassments  of 
the  public  treasury  inclined  Ferdinand 
to  accept  from  the  persecuted  new  con- 
verts a  large  sum  of  money,  which  he 
necxlcd  to  carry  on  his  war  against  Na- 
varre,—  a  gift  which  they  offered  on 
the  single  and  most  righteous  condi- 
tion, that  witnesses  cited  before  the 
Inquisition  should  be  examined  pubtic- 
hj^  —  Cardinal  Ximenes  not  only  used 
his  influence  with  the  king  to  prevent 
him  from  accepting  the  offer,  but  fur- 
nished him  with  resources  that  made 
its  acceptance  unnecessary.  And 
iMjain,  in  1517,  when  Charles  V., 
young  and  not  without  generous  im- 
pulHC's,    received,  on  the  same  just 


condition,  from  the  same  oppreawd 
Christians,  a  still  larger  ofier  of  moft- 
ey  to  defray  his  expenses  in  taking 
possession  i[  his  kingdom,  and  vIimi 
he  had  obtained  assurances  of  tlie  xea- 
sonablenesB  of  granting  their  reqimt 
from  the  principal  universilieB  and  men 
of  learning  in  Spain  and  in  Flanden, 
Cardinal  Ximenes  interposed  anew  Jiis 
great  influence,  and — not  withont 
some  suppression  of  the  tratfa— pre* 
vented  a  second  time  the  acoeptanoe 
of  the  offer.  He,  too,  it  was,  wno  ar- 
ranged the  jurisdiction  of  the  tribunals 
of  the  Inquisition  in  the  different  pior- 
inces,  settling  them  on  deeper  and 
more  solid  foundations;  and,  finally, 
it  was  this  master  spirit  of  his  time 
who  first  carried  the  Inquisition  beyond 
the  limits  of  Spain,  establiahinff  it  in 
Oran,  which  was  his  persoDal  con- 
quest, and  in  the  Canaries,  and  Cuba, 
where  he  made  provident  arrange* 
ments,  by  virtue  of  which  it  was  anb* 
sequently  extended  through  all  Span- 
ish America.  And  yet,  before  he 
wielded  the  power  of  the  Inquisition, 
he  opposed  its  establishment.  lio- 
rente,  Hist.,  Cliap.  X.,  Art.  5  and  7. 
7  Uorente,  Tom.  1.  p.  410. 
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Still,  the  Inquisition,  regarded  as  the  chief  outward 
means  of  driving  the  Lutheran  doctrines  from  Spain, 
might  have  failed  to  achieve  its  work,  if  the  people,  as 
wxU  as  the  government,  had  not  been  its  earnest  allies. 
But,  on  all  such  subjects,  the  current  in  Spain  had,  from 
the  first,  taken  only  one  direction.  Spaniards  had  con- 
tended against  misbelief  with  so  implacable  a  hatred, 
for  centuries,  that  the  spirit  of  that  old  contest  had  be- 
come one  of  the  elements  of  their  national  existence; 
and  now,  having  expelled  the  Jews  and  reduced  the 
Moors  to  submission,  they  turned  themselves,  with  the 
same  fervent  zeal,  to  purify  their  soil  from  what  they 
trusted  would  prove  the  last  trace  of  heretical  pollu- 
tion. To  achieve  this  great  object.  Pope  Paul  the 
Fourth,  in  1558,  —  the  same  year  in  which  Philip  the 
Second  had  decreed  the  most  odious  and  awfiil  penalties 
of  the  civil  government  in  aid  of  the  Inquisition,  — 
granted  a  brief,  by  which  all  the  preceding  dispositions 
of  the  Church  against  heretics  were  confirmed,  and  the 
tribunals  of  the  Inquisition  were  authorized  and  re- 
quired to  proceed  against  all  persons  supposed  to  be 
infected  with  the  new  belief,  even  though  such  persons 
might  be  bishops,  archbishops,  or  cardinals,  dukes, 
princes,  kings,  or  emperors ;  —  a  power  which,  taken  in 
all  its  relations,  was  more  formidable  to  the  progress  of 
intellectual  improvement  than  had  ever  before  been 
granted  to  any  body  of  men,  civil  or  ecclesiastical.® 

The  portentous  authority  thus  given  was  at  once  free- 
ly exercised.  The  first  public  auto  dafiof  Protestants 
was  held  at  Valladolid  in  1559,  and  others  followed, 
both  there  and  elsewhere.^  The  royal  family  was  occa- 
sionally present;  several  persons  of  rank  suffered;  and 

f 

8  LlorenlT,  Tom.  II.  pp.  183,  184. 

^  Ibid.,  Tom.  II.,  Chap.  XX.,  XXI.,  and  XXIV. 
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a  general  popular  favor  evidently  followed  the  lioirors 
that  were  perpetrated.  The  number  of  victims  was  not 
large  when  compared  with  earlier  periods,  seldom  ex- 
ceeding twenty  burned  at  one  time,  and  fifly  or  sixty 
subjected  to  cruel  and  degrading  punishments ;  but 
many  of  those  who  suffered  were,  as  the  natuxe  of  the 
crimes  alleged  against  them  implied,  among  the  leading 
and  active  minds  of  their  age.  Men  of  learning  were 
particularly  obnoxious  to  suspicion,  since  the  cause  of 
Protestantism  appealed  directly  to  learning  for  its  sup- 
port. Sanchez,  the  best  classical  scholar  of  his  time 
in  Spain,  Luis  de  Leon,  the  best  Hebrew  critic  and  the 
most  eloquent  preacher,  and  Mariana,  the  chief  Spanish 
historian,  with  other  men  of  letters  of  inferior  name  and 
consideration,  were  summoned  before  the  tribunals  of 
the  Inquisition,  in  order  that  they  might  at  least  avow 
their  submission  to  its  authority,  even  if  they  were  not 
subjected  to  its  censures. 

Nor  were  persons  of  the  holiest  lives  and  the  most  as- 
cetic tempers  beyond  the  reach  of  its  mistrust,  if  they 
but  showed  a  tendency  to  inquiry.  Thus,  Juan  de  Avila, 
kno^vn  under  the  title  of  the  Apostle  of  Andalusia,  and 
Luis  de  Granada,  the  devout  mystic,  with  Teresa  de  Je- 
sus and  Juan  de  la  Cruz,  both  of  whom  were  afterwards 
canonized  by  the  Church  of  Eome,  all  passed  through  its 
cells,  or  in  some  shape  underwent  its  discipline.  So  did 
some  of  the  ecclesiastics  most  distinguished  by  their 
rank  and  authority.  Carranza,  Archbishop  of  Toledo 
and  Primate  of  Spain,  after  being  tormented  eighteen 
years  by  its  persecutions,  died,  at  last,  in  craven  submis- 
sion to  its  power ;  and  Cazella,  who  had  been  a  favorite 
chaplain  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  perished  in 
its  fires.  Even  the  faith  of  the  principal  personages  of 
the  kingdom  was  inquired  into,  and,  at  different  times. 
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proceedings,  sufficient,  at  least,  to  assert  its  authority, 
were  instituted  in  relation  to  Don  John  of  Austria,  and 
the  formidable  Duke  of  Alva ;  *°  proceedings,  however, 
which  must  be  regarded  rather  as  matters  of  show  than 
of  substance,  since  the  whole  institution  was  connected 
with  the  government  from  the  first,  and  became  more 
and  more  subservient  to  the  policy  of  the  successive 
masters  of  the  state,  as  its  tendencies  were  developed  in 
successive  reigns. 

The  great  purpose,  therefore,  of  the  government  and 
the  Inquisition  may  be  considered  as  having  been  ful- 
filled in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Sec- 
ond, —  farther,  at  least,  than  such  a  purpose  was  ever 
fulfilled  in  any  other  Christian  country,  and  farther  than 
it  is  ever  likely  to  be  again  fulfilled  elsewhere.  The 
Spanish  nation  was  then  become,  in  the  sense  they  them- 
selves gave  to  the  term,  the  most  thoroughly  religious 
nation  in  Europe;  a  fact  signally  illustrated  in  their 
own  eyes  a  few  years  afterward,  when  it  was  deemed 
desirable  to  expel  the  remains  of  the  Moorish  race  from 
the  Peninsula,  and  six  hundred  thousand  peaceable  and 
industrious  subjects  were,  from  religious  bigotry,  cruelly 
driven  out  of  their  native  country,  amidst  the  devout 
exultation  of  the  whole  kingdom,  —  Cervantes,  Lope  de 
Vega,  and  others  of  the  principal  men  of  genius  then 
alive,  joining  in  the  general  jubilee."  From  this  time, 
the  voice  of  religious  dissent  can- hardly  be  said  to  have 
been  heard  in  the  land ;  and  the  Inquisition,  therefore, 
down  to  its  overthrow  in  1808,  was  chiefly  a  political 
engine,  much  occupied  about  cases  connected  with 
the  iK)licy  of  the  state,  though  under  the  pretence  that 
they  were  cases  of  heresy  or  unbelief     The  great  body 

10  Llorente,  Tom.  II.,  Chap.  XEX.,  11  See  note  to  Chap.  XL.  of  this 
XXV.,  and  other  places.  Part. 
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of  the  Spanish  people  rejoiced  alike  in  their  loyalty  and 
their  orthodoxy ;  and  the  few  who  differed  in  faith  from 
the  mass  of  their  fellow-subjects  were  either  held  in  si- 
lence by  their  fears,  or  else  sunk  away  from  the  surface 
of  society  the  moment  their  disaffection  was  suspected. 

The  results  of  such  extraordinary  traits  in  the  national 
character  could  not  fail  to  be  impressed  upon  the  litera- 
ture of  any  countrjs  and  particularly  upon  a  literature 
which,  like  that  of  Spain,  had  always  been    strongly 
marked  by  the  popiUar  temperament  and  peculiarities. 
But  the  period  was  not  one  in  which  such  traits  could 
be  produced  with  poetical  effect.     The  ancient  loyalty, 
which  had  once  been  so  generous  an  element  in  the 
Spanish  character  and  cultivation,  was  now  infected  "with 
the  ambition  of  universal  empire,  and  was  lavished  upon 
])rinces  and  nobles  who,  like  the  later  Philips  and  their 
ministers,  were  unworthy  of  its  homage ;  so  that,  in  the 
Spanish  historians  and  epic  poets  of  this  period,   and 
oven  in  more  popular  writers,  like  Quevedo  and  Calde- 
ron,  wc  find  a  vainglorious  admiration  of  their  country, 
and  a  poor  flattery  of  royalty  and  rank,  that  remind  us 
of  the  old  Castilian  pride  and  deference  only  by  showing 
how  both  had  lost  their  dignity.     And  so  it  is  with  the 
ancient  religious  feeling  that  was  so  nearly  akin  to  this 
loyalty.     The  Christian  spirit,  whicli  gave  an  air  of  duty 
to  thi^  wildest  fonns  of  adventure  throughout  the  coun- 
try, during  its  long  contest  with  the  power  of  misbelief, 
was  now  foUen  away  into  a  low  and  anxious  bigotry, 
fierce  and  intolerant  towards  every  thing  that  diflTered 
from  its  own  sharply  defined  faith,  and  yet  so  pervading 
and  ISO  popular,  that  the  romances  and  tales  of  the  time 
are  full  of  it,  and  the  nulional  theatix*.  in  more  than  one 
form,  becomes  its  strange  and  grotesque  monument. 

Of  course,  the  bod\  of  Sinmish  jwetry  and  eloquent 
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prose  produced  during  this  interval  —  the  earlier  part 
of  which  was  the  period  of  the  greatest  glory  Spain  ever 
enjoyed  —  was  injuriously  affected  by  so  diseased  a  con- 
dition of  the  national  character.  That  generous  and 
manly  spirit  which  is  the  breath  of  intellectual  life  to 
any  people  was  restrained  and  stifled.  Some  depart- 
ments of  literature,  such  as  forensic  eloquence  and  elo- 
quence of  the  pulpit,  satirical  poetry,  and  elegant  didac- 
tic prose,  hardly  appeared  at  all ;  others,  like  epic  po- 
etry, were  strangely  perverted  and  misdirected;  while 
yet  others,  like  the  drama,  the  ballads,  and  the  lighter 
forms  of  lyrical  verse,  seemed  to  grow  exuberant  and 
lawless,  from  the  very  restraints  imposed  on  the  rest ; 
restraints  which,  in  fact,  forced  poetical  genius  into 
channels  where  it  would  otherwise  have  flowed  much 
more  scantily  and  with  much  less  luxuriant  results. 

The  books  that  were  published  during  the  whole 
period  on  which  we  are  now  entering,  and  indeed  for  a 
century  later,  bore  everywhere  marks  of  the  subjection 
to  which  the  press  and  those  who  wrote  for  it  were  alike 
reduced.  From  the  abject  title-pages  and  dedications 
of  the  authors  themselves,  through  the  crowd  of  certifi- 
cates collected  from  their  friends  to  establish  the  ortho- 
doxy of  works  that  were  often  as  little  connected  with 
religion  as  fairy  tales,  down  to  the  colophon,  supplicat- 
ing pardon  for  any  unconscious  neglect  of  the  authority 
of  the  Church  or  any  too  free  use  of  classical  mythology, 
we  arc  continually  oppressed  with  painfril  proofs,  not 
only  how  completely  the  human  mind  was  enslaved  in 
Spain,  but  how  grievously  it  had  become  cramped  and 
crippled  by  the  chains  it  had  so  long  worn. 

But  we  shall  be  greatly  in  error,  if,  as  we  notice  these 
deep  marks  and  strange  peculiarities  in  Spanish  litera- 
ture, we  suppose  they  were  produced  by  the  direct  ac- 
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tion  either  of  the  Inquisition  or  of  the  civil  govenuDOt 
of  the  country,  compressing,  as  if  with  a  physical  poirei 
the  whole  circle  of  society.     This  would  have  been  ifr 
possible.     No  nation  would  have  submitted  to  it ;  moti 
less  so  high-spirited  and  chivalrous  a  nation  as  the  Span- 
ish in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Fifth  and  in  the  gieaki 
part  of  that  of  Philip  the  Second.     This  dark  work  im 
done  earlier.     Its  foundations  were  laid  deep  and  suit 
in  the  old  Castilian  character.     It  was    the   result  rf 
the  excess  and  misdirection  of  that  very  Christian  ml 
which  fought  so  fenently  and  gloriously  against  ibt 
intrusion  of  Mohammedanism  into  Europe,  and  of  that 
military  loyalty  which  sustained  the  Spanish  princes  so 
faitlifully  tlirough  the  whole  of  that  terrible  contest ;~ 
both  of  them  high  and  ennobling  principles,  which  in 
Spain  ^ycTO  more  wrought  into  the  popular  character 
than  they  ever  were  in  any  other  country. 

Spanish  submission  to  an  unworthy  despotism,  and 
Spanish  bigotiy,  were,  therefore,  not  the  results  of  the 
Inquisition  and  the  modem  appliances  of  a  corrupting 
monarchy;  but  the  Inquisition  and  the  despotism  were 
rather  the  results  of  a  misdirection  of  the  old  religious 
faith  and  loyalty.  The  civilization  that  recognized  such 
elements  presented,  no  doubt,  much  that  was  bril- 
liant, picturesque,  and  ennobling ;  but  it  was  not  with 
out  its  darker  side ;  for  it  failed  to  excite  and  cherish 
many  of  the  most  elevating  qualities  of  our  common 
nature,  —  those  qualities  which  are  produced  in  domes- 
tic life,  and  result  in  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  peace. 

As  we  proceed,  therefore,  we  shall  find,  in  the  full 
development  of  the  Spanish  character  and  Hterature, 
seeming  contradictions,  which  can  be  reconciled  only  by 
looking  back  to  the  foundations  on  which  they  both  rest 
We  shall  find  the  Inquisition  at  the  height  of  its  j>ower, 
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and  a  free  and  immoral  drama  at  the  height  of  its  popu- 
larity,— Philip  the  Second  and  his  two  immediate  succes- 
sors governing  the  country  with  the  severest  and  most 
jealous  despotism,  while  Quevedo  was  writing  his  witty 
and  dangerous  satires,  and  Cervantes  his  genial  and 
wise  Don  Quixote.  But  the  more  carefully  we  consider 
such  a  state  of  things,  the  more  we  shall  sec  that  these 
are  moral  contradictions  which  draw  after  them  grave 
moral  mischiefs.  The  Spanish  nation,  and  the  men  of 
genius  who  illustrated  its  best  days,  might  be  light-, 
hearted  because  they  did  not  perceive  the  limits  within 
which  they  were  confined,  or  did  not,  for  a  time,  feel 
the  restraints  that  were  imposed  upon  them.  What 
they  gave  up  might  be  given  up  with  cheerful  hearts, 
and  not  with  a  sense  of  discouragement  and  degrada- 
tion ;  it  might  be  done  in  the  spirit  of  loyalty  and  with 
the  fervor  of  religious  zeal;  but  it  is  not  at  all  the 
less  true  that  the  hard  limits  were  there,  and  that  great 
sacrifices  of  the  best  elements  of  the  national  character 
must  follow. 

Of  this  time  gave  abundant  proof.  Only  a  little  more 
than  a  century  elapsed  before  the  government  that  had 
threatened  the  world  with  a  universal  empire  was  hard- 
ly able  to  rei)el^  invasion  from  abroad,  or  maintain  the 
allegiance  of  its  own  subjects  at  home.  Life  —  the  vig- 
orous, poetical  life  which  had  been  kindled  through  the 
countrj'  in  its  ages  of  trial  and  adversity  —  was  e\ident- 
ly  passing  out  of  the  whole  Spanish  character.  As  a 
I)eople,  they  simk  away  from  being  a  first-rate  power 
ui  Europe,  till  they  became  one  of  altogether  inferior 
importance  and  consideration  ;  and  then,  dra^\ing  back 
haughtily  behind  their  mountains,  rejected  all  equal  in- 
tercourse with  the  rest  of  the  world,  in  a  spirit  almost 
as  exclusive  and  intolerant  as  that  in  which  they  had 
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fonnerly  refused  intercourse  with  their  Arab  conquerors. 
The  crude  and  gross  wealth  poured  in  from  their  Amer- 
ican possessions  sustained,  indeed,  for  yet  another  cen- 
tury the  forms  of  a  miserable  political  existence  in  their 
government ;  but  the  earnest  faith,  the  loyalty,  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Spanish  people  were  gone;  and  little  re- 
mained in  their  place,  but  a  weak  subserviency  to  the 
imworthy  masters  of  the  state,  and  a  low,  timid  bigotry 
in  whatever  related  to  religion.  The  old  enthusiasm, 
rarely  directed  by  wisdom  from  the  first,  and  often 
misdirected  afterwards,  faded  away ;  and  the  poetry  of 
the  countr)%  which  had  always  depended  more  on  the 
state  of  the  popular  feeling  than  any  other  poetry  of 
modem  times,  faded  and  failed  mth  it. 
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There  was,  no  doubt,  a  great  decay  of  letters  and 
good  taste  in  Spain  during  the  latter  part  of  the  trou- 
bled reign  of  John  the  Second  and  the  whole  of  the  still 
more  disturbed  period  when  his  successor,  Henry  the 
Fourth,  sat  upon  the  throne  of  Castile.  The  Proven9al 
school  had  passed  away,  and  its  imitations  in  Castilian 
had  not  been  successful.  The  earlier  Italian  influences, 
less  fertile  in  good  results  than  might  have  been  antici- 
pated, were  almost  forgotten.  The  fashion  of  the  court, 
therefore,  in  the  absence  of  better  or  more  powerful  im- 
pulses, ruled  over  every  thing,  and  a  monotonous  po- 
etry, full  of  conceits  and  artifices,  was  all  that  its  own 
artificial  character  could  produce. 

Nor  was  there  much  improvement  in  the  time  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  The  introduction  of  the  art  of 
printing  and  the  revival  of  a  regard  for  classical  antiqui- 
ty were,  indeed,  foxmdations  for  a  ^tional  culture  such 
as  had  not  before  been  laid ;  wUQe,  at  the  same  time, 
the  establishment  of  the  University  of  AlcaU,  by  Car- 
dinal Ximcnes,  and  the  revival  of  that  of  Salamanca, 
with  the  labors  of  such  scholars  as  Peter  Martyr,  Lucio 
Marineo,  Antonio  de  Lebrija,  and  Arias  Barbosa,  could 
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hardly  fail  to  exercise  a  favorable  influence  on  tlie  intel- 
lectual cultivation,  if  not  on  the  poetical  taste,  of  the 
country.  Occasionally,  as  we  have  seen,  proofs  of  the 
old  energy  appeared  in  such  works  as  the  "  Celestina " 
and  the  "  Coplas  "  of  Manrique.  The  old  ballads,  too, 
and  the  other  forms  of  the  early  popular  poetry,  no 
doubt,  mamtained  their  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  com- 
mon people.  But  it  is  not  to  be  concealed,  that,  among 
the  cultivated  classes,  —  as  the  Cancioneros  and  nearly 
cverj^  thmg  else  that  came  from  the  press  in  the  time 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  sufficiently  prove,  —  taste 
was  at  a  very  low  ebb. 

The  first  impulse  to  a  better  state  of  things  came  fix>m 
Italy.     In  some  respects  this  was  unhappy;  but  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  inevitable.     The  inter- 
course between  Italy  and  Spain,  shortly  before  the  ac* 
cession  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  had  been  much  increased, 
chiefly  by  the  conquest  of  Naples,  but  partly  by  other 
causes,    llcgular  interchanges  of  ambassadors  took  place 
between  the  See  of  Rome  and  the  court  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  and  one  of  them  was  a  son  of  the  poetical 
Marquis  of  Santillana,  and  another  the  father  of  Garci- 
lasso  de  la  Vega.     The  universities  of  Italy  continued 
to  receive  large  nmnbers  of  Spanish  students,  who  still 
regarded  the  means  of  a  generous  education  at  home  as 
inadequate  to  their  wants;  and  Spanish  poets,  among 
whom  were  Juan  de  la  Enzina  and  Torres  Naharro,  re- 
sorted there  freely,  and  lived  with  consideration  at  Home 
and  Naples.     In  the  latter  city,  the  old  Spanish  family 
of  Davalos  —  one  of  whom  was  the  husband  of  that 
Vittoria  Colonna  whose  poetry  ranks  with  the  Italian 
classics  —  were  among  the  chief  patrons  of  letters  dur- 
ing their  time,  and  kept  alive  an  intellectual  union  be- 
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tween  the  two  countries,  by  which  they  were  equally 
claimed  and  on  which  they  reflected  equal  honor.* 

But  besides  these  individual  instances  of  connection 
between  Spain  and  Italy,  the  gravest  events  were  now 
drawing  together  the  greater  interests  of  the  mass  of  the 
people  in  both  countries,  and  listening  their  thoughts 
intently  upon  each  other.  Naples,  after  the  treaty  of 
1503  and  the  brilliant  successes  of  Gonzalvo  de  Cordo- 
va, was  delivered  over  to  Spain,  bound  hand  and  foot, 
and  was  governed,  above  a  century,  by  a  succession 
of  Spanish  viceroys,  each  accompanied  by  a  train  of 
Spanish  officers  and  dependants,  among  whom,  not  un- 
frequently,  we  find  men  of  letters  and  poets,  like  the 
Argensolas  and  Quevedo.  When  Charles  the  Fifth  as- 
cended the  throne,  in  1516,  it  was  apparent  that  he 
would  at  once  make  an  effort  to  extend  his  political  and 
military  power  throughout  Italy.  The  tempting  plains 
ofLombardy  became,  therefore,  the  theatre  of  the  first 
great  European  contest  entered  into  by  Spain,  —  a  grand 
arena,  in  which,  as  it  proved,  much  of  the  &,te  of  Eu- 
rope, as  well  as  of  Italy,  was  to  be  decided  by  two  young 
and  passionate  monarchs,  burning  with  personal  rival- 
ship  and  the  love  of  glory.  In  this  way,  firom  1522, 
when  the  first  war  broke  out  between  Francis  the  First 
and  Charles  the  Fifth,  to  the  disastrous  battle  of  Pavia, 
in  1525,  we  may  consider  the  whole  disposable  force  of 
Spain  to  have  been  transferred  to  Italy,  and  subjected, 
in  a  remarkable  degree,  to  the  influences  of  Italian  cul- 
ture and  civilization. 


1  Gin^en^,  Hist.  Lit.  d'ltalie,  seems,  I  think,  to  have  been  writ- 
Paris,  1812,  8vo,  Tom.  IV.  pp.  87-  ten  before  1546,  and  was  the  work 
1)0 ;  and  more  fully  in  Historia  de  of  Pedro  Valles,  an  Aragonese.  La- 
Don  Hernando  Davalos,  Marques  de  tassa,  Bib.  Nueva  do  li^ritores  Ara- 
Pesoara,  on  Anvers,  Juan  Steelsio,  goneses,  Zaragossa,  Tom.  L  4to,  1798, 
1558,  12mo;  —  a  curious  book,  which  p.  289. 
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Nor  did  the  connection  between  the  two  countries 
stop  here.  In  1527,  Rome  itself  was,  for  a  moment, 
added  to  the  conquests  of  the  Spanish  crown,  and  the 
Pope  became  the  prisoner  of  the  Emperor,  as  the  king 
of  France  had  been  before.  In  1530,  Charles  appeared 
again  in  Italy,  surrounded  by  a  splendid  Spanish  court, 
and  at  the  head  of  a  military  power  that  left  no  doubt 
of  his  master)'.  He  at  once  crashed  the  liberties  of 
Ilorence  and  restored  the  aristocracy  of  the  MedicL 
He  made  peace  with  the  outraged  Pope.  By  his  wis- 
dom and  moderation,  he  confirmed  his  firiendly  relations 
Avith  the  other  states  of  Italy ;  and,  as  the  seal  of  all  his 
successes,  he  caused  himself,  in  the  presence  of  what* 
ever  was  most  august  in  both  countries,  to  be  solemnly 
crowned  King  of  Lombardy  and  Emperor  of  the  Bo- 
mans,  by  the  same  Pope  whom,  three  years  before,  he 
had  counted  among  his  captives.^  Such  a  state  of  things 
necessarily  implied  a  most  intimate  connection  between 
Spain  and  Italy;  and  this  connection  was  maintained 
down  to  the  abdication  of  the  Emperor,  in  1555,  and, 
indeed,  long  afterwards.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
Italy  was  now  in  a  condition  to  act  with  all  the  power 

2  The  coronation  of  Charles  V.  at       Conic  forth  to  ncoWc,  with  her  holieat  rhesL 

Bolorrna,  like  most  of  the  other  strik-  ^^"^  '^"^^^  '^'"^»»  ^  '^°'  *-  ^«^ 

iufr  events  in  Spanish  history,   was  To  which  the  Emperor  is  made  to  »- 

brought  upon  the  Spanish  theatre.     It  ply,  — 

is  circumstantially  represented  in**  Los  .   ,,   ^        .        ,    ^. 

dos Monitrcaa  dc  feuropa,"  by  Bartolo-  *lJi^dSro!:r"ndS.r;S.:'Sr.K:  '*^' 

me  do  Salazar  y  Luna.     (Comedias  Who  now  tteea,  in  the  du«t,  a  kin^  fUthlbl  aad 

Kscoffidas,  Madrid,  1665, 4to,  Tomo       „     J"*!'       ...      ..    .  ^. 

vvrf  \      Ti   A  -.1         1         •  •*      *  Surrender,  rejoicing,  hii  nght. 

XXII.)     But  the   play   is  quite   too 

extrava^nt  in  its  claims,  both  as  re-  But    such    thing?  were  coininon   in 

»pccis  the  Emperor's  humiliation  and  Spain,  and  tended  to  conciliate  the  fi^ 

I  ho   Pope's  glory,   considering    that  vor  of  the  clergy  for  the  theatre. 

r;i(Miicnt  VII.  had  so  lately  been  the  3  p.  jc  Sandoval,  Hist,  del  Erape- 

Kni|)oror's  prisoner.     As  the  ceromo-  rad<ir  Carlos  V.,  A nibercs,  1681.  fbno, 

ny  is  about  to  begin,  a  procession  of  Lib.  XII.  to  XVIII.,  but  especially 

priests  enters,  cbanting,  —  the  last  book. 

Ill  happy  hour,  lot  ihn  rhik!  of  the  Church, 
Hlt  oU^iik-ut,  duliful  aun, 
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of  a  superior  civilization  and  refinement  on  this  large 
body  of  Spaniards,  many  of  them  the  leading  spirits  of 
the  Empire,  who,  by  successive  wars  and  negotiations, 
were  thus  kept  for  half  a  century  travelling  in  Italy 
and  living  at  Genoa,  Milan,  and  Venice,  Florence, 
Rome,  and  Naples.  The  age  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici 
was  already  past,  leaving  behind  it  the  memorials  of 
Poliziano,  Boiardo,  Pulci,  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  The 
age  of  Leo  the  Tenth  and  Clement  the  Seventh  was 
contemporary,  and  had  brought  with  it  the  yet  more 
prevalent  influences  of  Michel  Angelo,  Raffaelle,  and 
Titian,  of  Machiavelli,  of  Bemi,  of  Ariosto,  of  Bem- 
bo,  and  of  Sannazaro ;  the  last  of  whom,  it  is  not  un- 
worthy of  notice,  was  himself  a  descendant  of  one  of 
those  very  Spanish  families  whom  the  political  interests 
of  the  two  countries  had  originally  carried  to  Naples. 
It  was,  therefore,  when  Rome  and  Naples,  Florence  and 
the  North  of  Italy,  were  in  the  maturity  of  their  glory, 
as  seats  of  the  arts  and  letters,  that  no.  small  part  of 
what  was  most  noble  and  cultivated  in  Spain  was  led 
across  the  Alps  and  awakened  to  a  perception  of  such 
forms  and  creations  of  genius  and  taste  as  had  not  been 
attempted  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  and  such  as  could  not 
fail  to  produce  their  full  effect  on  minds  excited,  like 
those  of  the  whole  Spanish  people,  by  the  glorious  re- 
sults of  their  long  struggle  against  the  Moors,  and  their 
l)resent  magnificent  successes  both  in  America  and  Eu- 
rope. 

A^isiblo  traces  of  the  influence  of  Italian  literature 
inij^ht,  therefore,  from  general  causes,  soon  be  looked  for 
in  the  Spanish ;  but  an  accident  brings  them  to  our  no- 
tice somewhat  earlier,  perhaps,  than  might  have  been 
anticipated.  Juan  Boscan,  a  patrician  of  Barcelona, 
was,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  devoted  to  poetry  from  his 
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youth.  Tlie  city  to  which  he  belonged  had  early  been 
distinguished  for  the  number  of  Provencal  and  Catalo- 
nian  Troubadours  who  had  flourished  in  it  But  Boscan 
preferred  to  write  in  the  Castilian;  and  his  defection 
from  his  native  dialect  became,  in  some  sort,  the  seal  of 
its  fate.  His  earlier  efforts,  a  few  of  which  remain  to 
us,  are  in  the  style  of  the  preceding  century ;  but  at  last, 
when,  from  the  most  distinct  accounts  we  can  obtain, 
he  was  about  twenty-five  years  old,  and  when,  -we  are 
assured,  he  had  been  received  at  court,  had  served  in 
the  anny,  and  had  visited  foreign  countries,  he  was  in- 
duced, by  an  accident,  to  attempt  the  proper  Italian 
measures,  as  they  were  then  practised.^ 

|Ie  became,  at  that  period,  ac(juainted  wdth  Andrea 
Navagiero,  who  was_s_ent,  in  1524,  as  ambassador  from 
Venice  to  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  returned  home  in  1528. 
carrying  with  him  a  drj;,  but  valuable,  itinerary,  which 
was  aftenvards  published  as  an  account  ofJbis  travel^, 
lie  was  a  man  of  learning  and  a  poet,  an  orator  and  a 
statesman  of  no  mean  name.^  "While  in  Spain,  he  spent, 
during  the  year  1526,  six  months  at  Granada.®  "  Being 
with  Xavagiero  there  one  day,"  says  Boscan,  "  and  dis- 
coursing with  him  about  matters  of  wit  and  letters,  and 
especially  about  the  different  foi-ms  they  take  in  different 
languages,  he  asked  me  why  I  did  not  make  an  experi- 
ment in  Castilian  of  sonnets  and  the  other  forms  of 
verse  used  by  good  Italian  authors ;  and  not  only  spoke 
to  me  of  it  thus  slightly,  but  urged  me  much  to  do  it     A 

*  The  Dictionar}' of  Torres  yAmat  Parte  1.  p.  212;    Parte  II.   p.   294; 

contains  a  short,   but  suflicient,  life  and  Parte  111.  j)p.  228-230. 

of  IJoscan  ;  and  in  Sedano,  '*  Parnaso  6  Andna    Navagiero,    II    Viaggio 

Rspafiol,"  (Madrid,  1768- 7H,  I'Jmo,  fatto  in  Spairna,  etc.,  Vinegia,  1563, 

Tom.   Vni.  p.  xxxi.,)  there  is  one  l*Jnio,  ff.   18-30.      Bavle    gives   an 

somewhat  more  ample.  ariiele  on  Navagiero 's  life,  with  dia- 

•''  Tiraboschi,    Storia    drlla    l^m.  rriminatinjr  praise  of  his  scholanliip 

Ilaliana,  Roma,  1781,  Ito,  Tom.  VII.,  and  genius. 
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few  days  afterwards,  I  set  off  for  my  own  home ;  and 
whether  it  were  the  length  and  solitariness  of  the  way 
I  know  not,  but,  turning  over  different  things  in  my 
mind,  I  came  often  back  upon  what  Navagiero  had  said 
to  me.  And  thus  I  began  to  try  this  kind  of  verse.  At 
first,  I  found  it  somewhat  difficult ;  for  it  is  of  a  very 
artful  construction,  and  in  many  particulars  different 
from  ours.  But  afterwards  it  seemed  to  me,  —  perhaps 
from  the  love  we  naturally  bear  to  what  is  our  own,  — 
that  I  began  to  succeed  very  well,  and  so  I  went  on, 
little  by  little,  ^vith  increasing  zeal."  ^ 

Tliis  account  is  interesting  and  important.  It  is  rare 
that  any  one  individual  has  been  able  to  exercise  such 
an  influence  on  the  literature  of  a  foreign  nation  as  was 
exercised  by  Navagiero.  It  is  still  more  rare, — indeed, 
perhaps,  wholly  unkno^vn,  in  any  case  where  it  may 
have  occurred,  —  that  the  precise  n^ode  in  which  it  was 
exercised  can  be  so  exactly  explained.  Boscan  tells  us 
not  only  what  he  did,  but  what  led  him  to  do  it,  and  how 
he  began  his  work,  which  we  find  him,  from  this  mo- 
ment, following  up,  till  he  devoted  himself  to  it  enjtkel^ 
and  wrote  in  all  the  favorite  Italian  measures  and  forms 
with  boldness  and  success.  He  was  resisted,  but  he 
tells  us  Garcilasso  sustained  him;  and  from  this  small 
beginning  in  a  slight  conversation  with  Navagiero,  at 
Granada,  a  new  school  was  introduced  into  Spanish  po-_ 
etry,  which  has  prevailed  in  it  ever  since,  and  materiallv 
influenced  its  character  and  destinies. 

Boscan  felt  his  success.  This  we  can  see  from  his  own 
account  of  it.  But  he  made  little  effort  to  press  his 
example  on  others ;  for  he  w^as  a  man  of  fortune  and  con- 
sideration, who  led  a  happy  life  with  his  family  at  Bar- 

"  Lrttor  to  the  DiKiucsa  de  Soma,  prefixed  to  the  Second  Book  of  Boa- 
can's  Poems. 
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celona,  and  hardly  cared  for  popular  reputation  or  influ- 
ence. Occasionally,  wc  are  told,  he  was  seen  at  court ; 
and  at  one  period  he  had  some  charge  of  the  education 
of  that  Duke  of  Alva  whose  name,  in  the  next  reign, 
became  so  formidable.  But  in  general  he  preferred  a 
life  of  retirement  to  any  of  the  prizes  offered  to  am- 
bition. 

Letters  were  his  amusement.  "  In  what  I  have  writ- 
ten," he  says,  "  the  mere  writing  was  never  my  object ; 
but  rather  to  solace  such  faculties  as  I  have,  and  to  go 
less  heavily  through  certain  hca^y  passages  of  my  life."' 
The  range  of  his  studies,  however,  was  wider  than  this 
remark  miglit  seem  to  imply,  and  wider  than  was  com- 
mon in  Spain  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
even  among  scholars.  He  translated  a  tragedy  of  Eu- 
ripides, which  was  licensed  to  be  published,  bnt  which 
never  appeared  in  print,  and  is,  no  doubt,  losL^  On 
the  basis  of  the  "  Hero  and  Leander "  of  Musceus,  and 
following  the  example  of  Bernardo  Tasso,  he  wrote,  in 
the  versi  sciolti,  or  blank  verse,  of  the  Italians,  a  tale 
nearly  three  thousand  lines  long,  which  may  still  be  lead 
with  pleasure,  for  the  gentle  and  sweet  passages  it  con- 
tains. ^"^   And  in  general,  throughout  his  poetry,  he  shows 

fl  Ijcttor  to  the  Duqucsa  de  Soma.  value  by  himself,  printed  it  in  ISnio, 
'•^  It  is  mentioned  in  the  permission  very  neatly,  and  added  a  few  pnofim  to 
to  publisli  his  works  granted  to  Bos-  those  found  in  the  first  edition ;  par- 
can's  willow,  by  Charles  V.,  Fob.  18,  ticularly  one,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
ir>i:i,  iiud  ]>rdixed  to  the  very  rare  volume,  entitled  '^  Conversion  de  BO0- 
and  iiTi])ortaut  edition  of  his  works  and  ean,"  reliffious  in  its  subject,  and  na- 
those  of  his  friend  Garcilasso,  publish-  tional  in  its  form.  At  tlie  end  Ulloa 
(»d  for  the  first  time  in  the  same  year,  puts  a  few  pages  of  verse,  attacking 
at  Barcelona,  l)y  Amoros :  a  small  4to,  the  Italian  forms  adopted  by  Boecan  * 
containing  i>r,7  leaves.  This  edition  describing  what  he  thus  adds  aa  by 
is  said  ti)  have  been  at  once  counter-  "  an  uncertain  author."  They  are, 
f«-ited,  and  was  certainly. reprinted  not  however,  the  work  of  Castillejo,  and 
less  tlian  six  times  as  early  as  l.'ilG,  are  found  in  Obras  de  Castillejo,  An- 
three  years  after  its  lirst  appearance,  vers,  1508,  18mo,  f.  110,  etc. 
In  1.5.'):},  Alonso  d*?  Ulloa,  a  Spaniard,  10  Gongora,  in  the  first  two  of  hia 
at  Venice,  who  published  many  Span-  Burlescpie  Ballads,  has  made  himaelf 
ish  books  there  with  prefaces  of  some  merry   (Obras,  Madrid,   1654,  4to   L 
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that  he  was  familiar  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics; 
and  imbued,  to  a  considerable  degree,  with  the  spirit  of 
antiquity. 

His  longest  work  was  a  translation  of  the  Italian 
"Courtier"  of  Balthazar  Castiglione, — the  best  book  on 
good-breeding,  as  Dr.  Johnson  thought  two  centuries 
afterwards,  that  was  ever  written."  Boscan,  however, 
frankly  says,  that  he  did  not  like  the  business  of  trans- 
lating, which  he  regarded  as  "  a  low  vanity,  beseeming 
men  of  little  knowledge";  but  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega  had 
sent  him  a  copy  of  the  original  soon  after  it  was  pub- 
lished, and  he  made  this  Spanish  version  of  it,  he  tells 
us,  "  at  his  friend's  earnest  request."  ^  Either  or  both  of 
them  may  have  known  its  author  in  the  same  way  Bos- 
can knew  Navagiero ;  for  Castiglione  was  sent  as  ambas- 
sador of  Clement  the  Seventh  to  Spain  in  1525,  and 
remained  there  till  his  death,  which  happened  at  Tole- 
do, in  1529. 

But  however  this  may  have  been,  the  Italian  original 
of  the  Courtier  was  prepared  for  the  press  in  Spain 
and  first  printed  in  1528;*^  soon  after  which  Boscan 

101,  etc.)  at  tho  expense  of  Bo8can*8  which  is  a  paraphrase  of  the  Psalms, 

"•  Lcandro.*'    But  he  has  taken  the  printed  at  Naples  in  1657,  folio,  aSbid 

same  frrodom  with  better  things.  much  longer  specimens  that  are  gen- 

Tho   Ixjandro    was,    I   think,  tho  era! ly  respectable.    But  the  full  rhyme 

first  attempt  to  introduce  blank  verse,  is  so  easy  in  Spanish,  and  the  osonantB 

which  was  thus  brought  by  Boscan  is  so  much  easier,  that  blank  veino, 

into  the  p)etry  of  Spain  in  1543,  as  though  it  has  been  used  from  the  m^ 

it  was  a  little  later  into  English,  from  die  of  the  sixteenth  century,  has  been 

the    vcrsi    sciolti  of  the  Italians,   by  little  cultiyated  or  favored. 

Surrey,    who   called  it   **  a  strange  n  BoswelFs  Life  of  Johnson,  ed. 

meUT.*'     Acufia  soon  followed  in  Cas-  Croker,  London,  1S31,  Svo,  Tom.  II. 

tilian  with  other  examples  of  it;  but  p.  501. 

the  first  really  good  Spanish   blank  ^'  The  first  edition  of  it  is  in  black 

verse  known  to  mc  is  to  be  found  in  letter,  without  the  name  of  place  or 

the  eclogu(j  of  **  Tirsi  '*  by  Francisco  printer,  4to,  140  leaves,  and  is  dated 

de  Fifjueroa,  written  about  half  a  cen-  1549.     Another  edition  appeared  as 

tury  aAer  the  time  of  Boscan,  and  not  early  as  1553 ;  supposed  by  Antonio 

printed  till  10*26.     The  translation  of  to  have  been  the  oldest.     It  is  on  the 

a  part  of  tho  Odyssey  by  Peres,  in  Index  of  1667,  p.  245,  for  expurgation. 

ir>r)3,  and  the   **  Sagrada  Eratos"  of  »  Ginffuen6,    Hist.    Lit.  dltalie, 

Alonso    Carillo   Laso  de    la  Vega,  Tom.  VII.  pp.  544,  550. 

VOL.    I.  61  00 
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must  have  made  his  translation,  though  it  did  not  ap- 
pear till  1540.  As  a  version,  it  does  not  profess  to  be 
very  strict,  for  Boscan  says  he  thought  an  exact  fidelity 
to  be  unworthy  of  him ;  ^*  but,  as  a  Spanish  compositioiL 
it  is  uncommonly  flowing  and  easy.  Grarcilasso  dedaies 
that  it  reads  like  an  original  work ;"  and  Morales,  the 
historian,  says,  "  The  Courtier  discourseth  not  better  in 
Italy,  where  he  was  bom,  than  here  in  Spain,  where 
Boscan  hath  exhibited  him  so  admirably  well."  *^  Per* 
haps  nothing  in  Castilian  prose,  of  an  earlier  date,  is 
written  in  so  classical  and  finished  a  style  as  this  trans- 
lation by  Boscan. 

With  such  occupations  Boscan  filled  up  his  unosten- 
tatious life.  He  published  nothing,  or  very  little,  and 
we  have  no  single  date  to  record  concerning  him.  But, 
from  the  few  facts  that  can  be  collected,  it  seems  probable 
he  was  bom  before  1500,  and  we  know  that  he  died  as 
early  as  1543 ;  for  in  that  year  his  works  were  published 
at  Barcelona,  by  his  widow,  under  a  license  from  the 
Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  with  a  Preface,  in  which  she 
says  her  husband  had  partly  prepared  them  for  the 
press,  because  he  feared  they  would  be  printed  from 
some  of  the  many  imperfect  copies  that  had  gone  into 
circulation  without  his  consent. 

_  .They  are  divided  into  four  books.  The  first  consists 
of  a  small  number  of  poems  in  what  are  called  capias 
EspaiioJas^  or  what  he  himself  elsewhere  terms  "the 


14  "  T  have  no  mind,"  lio  says  in  GarcilaBso  in  a  letter  to  Doila  Gei6- 
the  Pr61oiTo,  "  to  be  so  strict  in  tlic  nima  Palova  dc  Alniopovar,  prefixed 
translation  of  this  book,  as  to  confine  to  the  first  edition,  **  it  sccins  to  me 
mysolf  to  pivc  it  word  for  word.  On  as  if  it  had  never  been  wrillcn  in  my 
the  contrary,  if  any  thinjr  occurs,  other  langruaj^e."  This  letter  of  Gaz^ 
which  sounds  well  in  the  oriffinal  Ian-  cilasso  is  very  beautiful  in  point  of 
ffuajjc,  and  ill  in  our  own,  1  phall  not  style. 

fail  to  chanore   it  or  to  suppress  it."        ^6  Morales,  Discourse  on  the  Ca»- 

Ed.  1510,  f.  2.  tilian  Jjanguagc,  Obrasde  Oljva,  Mft- 

15  "  Kvery  time  I  read  it,"   says  drid,  1787,  12mo,  Tom.  I.  p.  xli. 
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Castilian  manner."  These  are  his  early  efforts,  made 
before  his  acquaintance  with  Navagiero.  They  are 
villancicos^  canciones^  and  coplas^  in  the  short  national 
verses,  and  seem  as  if  they  might  have  come  out  of  the 
old  Cancioneros,  in  which,  indeed,  two  of  them  are  to 
be  found.*'^  Their  merit  is  not  great ;  but,  amidst  their 
ingenious  conceits,  there  is  sometimes  a  happiness  and 
grace  of  expression  rarely  granted  to  the  poets  of  the 
same  school  in  that  or  the  preceding  century. 

The  second  and  third  books,  constituting  by  far  the 
larger  part  of  the  volume,  are  composed  entirely  of 
poems  in  the  Italian  measure.  They  consist  of  ninety- 
three  sonnets  and  nine  canzones ;  the  long  poem  on 
Hero  and  Leander,  in  blank  verse,  already  mentioned ; 
an  elegy  and  two  didactic  epistles,  in  terza  rima  ;  and 
a  half-narrative,  half-allegorical  poem,  in  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five  octave  stanzas.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
go  beyond  such  a  mere  enumeration  of  the  contents  of 
these  two  books  to  learn,  that,  at  least  so  far  as  their 
foims  are  concerned,  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
elder  national  Castilian  poetry.  The  sonnets  and  the 
canzones  especially  are  obvious  imitations  of  Petrarch, 
as  we  can  sec  in  the  case  of  the  two  beginning,  "  Gentil 
Seilora  mia,"  and  "Claros  y  frescos  rios,"  which  are 
largely  indebted  to  two  of  the  most  beautiful  and  best- 
known  canzones  of  the  lover  of  Laura.^*^  In  tiaost  of 
these  poems,  however,  and  amidst  a  good  deal  of  hard- 
ness  of  manner,  a  Spanish  tone  and_s^mi^,are^pcj:Qepti- 
blo,  wliich  rescue  them,  in  a  great  degree,  from  the  im- 
putation of  being  copies.     Boscan's  colors  are  here  laid 


^7  ranrionoro  Grnoral,  1535,  f.  153.  good  many  conceits.    Some  of  his  son- 

^^  Pttmrca,  Vila  di  Madomia  Ijau-  Dcts,  however,  arc  free  from  this  fault, 

ra,   Canz.   0  and  11.     But  Bosran*8  and  arc  natural  and  tender. 

imitations  of  them  are  marred  by  a 
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on  with  a  bolder  hand  than  those  of  his  Italian  maatcTt 
and  there  is  an  absence  of  that  delicate  and  exact  finiAy 
both  in  language  and  style,  which,  however  charming 
in  his  models,  would  hardly  be  possible  in  die  most 
skilful  Spanish  imitationsT  ^ 

Thie  Hegy,  "whicOs  merely  entitled  "Capitolo,"  has 
more  conceits  and  learning  in  it  than  become  its  sub- 
ject, and  approaches  nearer  to  Boscan's  first  mamier 
than  any  of  his  later  poems.  It  is  addressed  to  his  lady- 
love ;  but,  notwithstanding  its  defects,  it  contains  long 
passages  of  tenderness  and  simple  beauty  that  will  al- 
ways be  read  with  pleasure.  Of  the  two  epistles,  the 
first  is  poor  and  affected ;  but  that  addressed  to  the  old 
statesman,  poet,  and  soldier,  Diego  de  Mendoza,  is  much 
in  the  tone  and  manner  of  Horace,  —  acute,  genial,  and 
full  of  philosophy. 

But  the  most  agreeable  and  original  of  Boscan*8  workB 
is  the  last  of  them  jall^  —  "The  Allegory."^  It  opens 
with  a  gorgeous  description  of  the  "Court  of  Liove,  and 
with  the  truly  Spanish  idea  of  a  corresponding  and  op- 
posing Court  of  Jealousy ;  but  almost  the  whole  of  the 
rest  consists  of  an  account  of  the  embassy  of  two  mes* 
sengers  from  the  first  of  these  courts  to  two  ladies  of 
Barcelona  who  had  refused  to  come  beneath  its  empire^ 
and  to  persuade  whom  to  submission  a  speech  of  the 
ambassador  is  given  that  fills  nearly  half  the  poem,  and 
ends  it  somewhat  abruptly.  No  doubt,  the  whole  was  in- 
tended as  a  compliment  to  the  two  ladies,  in  which  the 
story  is  of  little  consequence.  But  it  is  a  pleasing  and 
airy  trifle,  in  which  its  author  has  sometimes  happily 
hit  the  tone  of  Ariosto,  and  at  other  times  reminds  us  of 
the  Island  of  Love  in  the  "  Lusiad,"  though  Boscan  pre- 
ceded Camoens  by  many  years.  Occasionally,  too,  he  has 
a  moral  delicacy,  more  refined  than  Petrarch's,  though 
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perhaps  suggested  by  that  of  the  great  Italian ;  such  a 
delicacy  as  he  shows  in  the  following  stanza,  and  two  or 
three  preceding  and  foUo^ving  it,  in  which  the  ambassa- 
dor of  Love  exhorts  the  two  ladies  of  Barcelona  to  sub- 
mit to  his  authority,  by  urging  on  them  the  happiness 
of  a  imion  founded  in  a  genuine  sympathy  of  tastes  and 
feeling :  — 

For  is  it  not  a  happiness  most  pure, 
That  two  fond  hearts  can  thus  together  melt, 

And  each  the  other^s  sorrows  all  endure, 

While  still  their  joys  as  those  of  one  are  felt ; 

Even  causeless  anger  of  support  secure, 
And  pardons  causeless  in  one  spirit  dealt ; 

That  so  their  loves,  though  fickle  all  and  strange, 

May,  in  their  thousand  changes,  still  together  change  ?  >9 

Boscan  might,  probably,  have  done  more  for  the  lit- 
erature of  his  country  than  he  did.  His  poetical  talents 
were  not,  indeed,  of  the  highest  order;  but  he  perceived 
the  degradation  into  wHcTi  Spanish  poetry ■Md"l831en, 
and  was  persuaded  that  the  way  to  raise  it  again  was 
to  give  it  an  ideal  character  and  classical  Tonus  such  as 
it  had  not  yet  known.  But  to  accomplish  this^  he  adopt- 
ed a  standard  not  formed  on  the  intimations  of  Bie~ 
national  genius.  He  took  for  his  models  foreign  mas- 
ters, who,  though  more  advanced  than  any  he  could  find 
at  home,  were  yet  entitled  to  supremacy  in  no  literature 
but  their  own,  and  could  never  constitute  a  safe  founda- 
tion whereon  to  build  a  great  and  permanent  school  of 
Spanish  poetry.  Entire  success,  therefore,  was  impossi- 
ble to  him.  He  was  able  to  establish  in  Spain  the  Ital- 
ian eleven-syllable  and  iambic  versification ;  the  sonnet 

19  Y  no  fs  fusto  tambien  ani  entendcros,  Y  que  os  hagan,  en  fin,  ruestrof  unorea 

Que  podays  Biepre  enirambos  conformaroa :  Igualmente  mudar  de  mil  colore*  ? 

^"i'^'^'Z,V«"o':Z^^j:^:  01«.d.B«c«,,B««.<««,  lM3,4..,f.cIx. 


Y  iiirUoj  Hin  razoii  enibraueceitM. 
V  din  razon  tambien  luego  amantsaroa 


00* 
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and  canzone^  as  settled  by  Petrarch ;  Dante's  terza  rima;^ 
and  Boccaccio's  and  Ariosto's  flowing  octaves ;  —  all  in 
better  taste  than  any  thing  among  the  poets  of  his  time 
and  country,  and  all  of  them  important  additions  to  the 
forms  of  verse  before  known  in  Spain.  But  he  could  go 
no  farther.  The  original  and  essential  spirit  of  Italian 
poetry  could  no  more  be  transplanted  to  Castile  or 
Catalonia  than  to  Germany  or  England. 

But  whatever  were  his  purposes  and  plans  for  the 
advancement  of  the  literature  of  his  country,  Boscan 
lived  long  enough  to  see  them  fulfilled,  so  far  as  they 
were  ever  destined  to  be ;  for  he  had  a  friend  who  co- 
operated with  him  in  all  of  them  from  the  first,  and 
who,  with  a  happier  genius,  easily  surpassed  liim,  and 
carried  the  best  forms  of  Italian  verse  to  a  height  they 
never  afterwards  reached  in  Spanish  poetry.  This  fiiend 
was  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  who  yet  died  so  young,  that 
Boscan  survived  him  several  years. 

Garcilasso  was  descended  from  an  ancient  fiunily  in 
the  North  of  Spain,  who  traced  back  their  ancestry  to 
the  age  of  the  Cid,  and  who,  from  century  to  century, 
had  been  distinguished  by  holding  some  of  the  highest 
places  in  the  government  of  Castile.*^  A  poetical  tra- 
dition says,  that  one  of  his  forefathers  obtained  the  name 
of  "  Vega  "  or  Plain,  and  the  motto  of  "  Ave  Maria  "  for 

20  Pedro  Fernandez    de  Villcpas,  natural  daughter  of  Ferduiaiid    tin 

Archdeacon  of  Burgos,  who,  in  1515,  Catholic,  a  lady  of  much  liteiaiy  eol- 

published  a  translationofthe'*  Inferno"  tivation,  who  died  before  it  was  ooiD- 

of  Dante,  (see  a/i/e,  p.  409,  n.,)  says,  in  pleted. 

liis  Introduction,  that  he  at  first  endcav-  ^^  The  best  life  of  Gazcilaaso  de  Im 

ourcdto  make  his  version  in  hrzarijna,  Vega  is  to  be  found  in  the  edition  of 

"  which  manner  of  writing,"  he  goes  his  works,  Sevilla,  1580,  8to,  by  Fcr- 

on,  **  is  not  in  use  among  us,  and  ap-  nando  de  Herrera,  the  poc^.     A  play» 

peared  to  me  so  ungraceful,  that  I  gave  comprising  no  small  part  of  his  adren- 

it  up."    This  was  about  fifteen  years  tares,  was  produced  in    the   Bfadrid 

bc'fore  Boscan  wrote  in  it  with  success ;  theatre,  by  Don  Gregorio  Romero  y 

perhaps  a  little  earlier,  for  it  is  d(>di-  Larrafiaga,  in  1840. 
cated  to  Dona  Juana  de  Aragon,  the 
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his  family  arms,  from  the  circumstance,  that,  during  one 
of  the  sieges  of  Granada,  he  slew  outright,  before  the 
face  of  both  armies,  a  Moorish  champion  who  had  pub- 
licly insulted  the  Christian  faith  by  dragging  a  banner 
inscribed  with  "Ave  Maria"  at  his  horse's  heels,  —  a  tra- 
dition faithfully  preserved  in  a  fine  old  ballad,  and  form- 
ing the  catastrophe  of  one  of  Lope  de  Vega's  plays.** 
But  whether  all  this  be  true  or  not,  Grarcilasso  bore  a 
name  honored  on  both  sides  of  his  house ;  for  his  moth- 
er was  daughter  and  -sole  heir  of  Feman  Perez  de  Guz- 
man, and  his  father  was  the  ambassador  of  the  Catholic 
sovereigns  at  Rome  in  relation  to  the  troublesome  affairs 
of  Naples. 

lie  was  bom  at  Toledo  in  1503,  and  was  educated 
there  till  he  reached  an  age  suitable  for  bearing  arms. 
Then,  as  became  his  rank  and  pretensions,  he  was  sent 
to  court,  and  received  his  place  in  the  armies  that 
were  already  gaining  so  much  glory  for  their  country. 
When  he  was  about  twenty-seven  years  old,  he  married 
an  Aragonese  lady  attached  to  the  court  of  Eleanor, 
widow  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  who,  in  1530,  was  in 
Spain  on  her  way  to  become  queen  of  France.  From 
this  time  he  seems  to  have  been  constantly  in  the  wars 
which  the  Emperor  was  carrying  on  in  all  directions, 
and  to  have  been  much  trusted  by  him,  though  his 
elder  brother,  Pedro,  had  been  implicated  in  the  trou- 


^  Tlic  story  and  the  ballad  are  (Quinquagenas,  Batalla  I.  Quin.  iii. 
fouiul  in  Ilita,  *'  Guorras  Civiles  de  Diiloffo  43,  MS.)  But,  besides  this, 
(inuKidii,"  (IJarcelona,  1737,  12ino,  Lord  Holland  ^Life  of  Lope,  London, 
Tom.  I.  cap.  17,)  and  in  Ijope  de  Ve-  1817,  8to,  Vol.  L  p.  2)  pives  good 
jra's  "Cerco  de  Santa  Fe  *  (Come-  reasons  against  the  authenticity  of  the 
dias,  Tom.  I.,  Valladolid,  1604,  4to).  story,  which  Wiffen  (Works  of  Gar- 
Hut  the  tradition,  1  think,  is  not  true,  cilaaso,  London,  1823,  8vo,  pp.  100 
Oviedo  directly  contradicts  it,  when  and  384)  answers  as  well  as  he  cao, 
qivin^r  an  account  of  the  family  of  the  but  not  effectually.  It  is  really  a  pity 
poet's  fathiT ;  and  as  he  knew  them,  it  cannot  be  made  out  to  be  true,  it  is 
his   authority    is    perhaps    decisive,  so  poetically  appropriate. 
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bles  of  the  Comunidades^  and  compelled  to  escape  fiNm 
Spain  as  an  outlawed  rebel.^ 

In  1532  Garcilasso  was  at  Vienna,  and  among  thoae 
who  distinguished  themselves  in  the  defeat  of  the  Turk- 
ish expedition  of  Soliman,  which  that  great  sultan 
pushed  to  the  very  gates  of  the  city.  But  while  he 
was  there,  he  was  himself  involved  in  trouble.  He  un- 
dertook to  promote  the  marriage  of  one  of  his  nephewB 
with  a  lady  of  the  Imperial  household ;  and,  urging  his 
project  against  the  pleasure  of  the  Empress,  not  only 
failed,  but  was  cast  into  prison  on  an  island  in  the 
Danube,  where  he  wrote  the  melancholy  lines  on  his 
own  desolation  and  on  the  beauty  of  the  adjacent  conn- 
try,  which  pass  as  the  third  Cancion  in  his  works.* 
The  progress  of  events,  however,  not  only  soon  brought 
his  release,  but  raised  him  into  higher  favor  than  ever. 
In  1535  he  was  at  the  siege  of  Tunis,  —  when  Charies 
the  Fifth  attempted  to  crush  the  Barbary  powers  by  a 
single  blow,  —  and  there  received  two  severe  wounds, 
one  on  his  head  and  the  other  in  his  arm.^  His  return 
to  Spain  is  recorded  in  an  elegy,  written  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  jEtna,  and  indicating  that  he  came  back  by  the 
way  of  Naples ;  a  city  which,  from  another  poem  ad- 
dressed to  Boscan,  he  seems  to  have  visited  once  before.* 
At  any  rate,  we  know,  though  his  present  visit  to  Italy 
was  a  short  one,  that  he  was  there,  at  some  period,  long 
enough  to  win  the  personal  esteem  and  regard  of  Bem- 
bo  and  Tansillo.^ 

The  very  next  year,  however,  —  the  last  of  his  short 
life,  —  we  find  him  again  at  the  court  of  the  Emperor, 

^  Sandoval,  Hist,  del  Erapcrador  35  Soneto  33  and  note,  ed.  Heireim. 

Carlos  v.,  Lib.  V.,and  Oviedo  in  the  ^6  Elegia  II.  and  the  Epistola,  ed. 

Dialogue  referred  to  in  the  last  note.  licrrera,  p.  378. 

24  Obrasde  Garcilasso,  ed.Herrera,  27  Obras,  ed.  Heirera,  p.  18. 
1580,  p.  234,  and  also  p.  239,  note. 
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and  engaged  in  the  disastrous  expedition  into  Provence. 
The  army  had  already  passed  through  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  of  the  siege  of  Marseilles,  and  was  for- 
tunate enough  not  to  be  pursued  by  the  cautious  Con- 
stable de  Montmorenci.  But  as  they  approached  the 
to^vn  of  Frejus,  a  small  castle,  on  a  commanding  hill, 
defended  by  only  fifty  of  the  neighbouring  peasantry, 
offered  a  serious  annoyance  to  their  farther  passage. 
The  Emperor  ordered  the  slight  obstacle  to  be  swept 
from  his  path.  Garcilasso,  who  had  now  a  consider- 
able command,  advanced  gladly  to  execute  the  Imperial 
requisition.  He  knew  that  the  eyes  of  the  Emperor, 
and  indeed  those  of  the  whole  army,  were  upon  him; 
and,  in  the  true  spirit  of  knighthood,  he  was  the  first 
to  mount  the  wall.  But  a  well-directed  stone  precipi- 
tated him  into  the  ditch  beneath.  The  wound,  which 
was  on  his  head,  proved  mortal,  and  he  died  a  few  days 
aftcnvards,  at  Nice,  in  1536,  only  thirty-three  years 
old.  His  fate  is  recorded  by  Mariana,  Sandoval,  and 
the  other  national  historians,  among  the  important 
events  of  the  time ;  and  the  Emperor,  we  are  told,  base- 
ly avenged  it  by  putting  to  death  all  the  survivors 
of  the  fifty  peasantry,  who  had  done  no  more  than 
bravely  defend  their  homes  against  a  foreign  invader.^ 

In  a  life  so  short  and  so  crowded  with  cares  and  ad- 
ventures we  should  hardly  expect  to  find  leisure  for 
poetry.  But,  as  he  describes  himself  in  his  third  Ec- 
logue, Garcilasso  seems  to  have  hurried  through  the 
world, 

^  Obras,  ed.  Herrera,  p.  15.   San-  Luis  de  la  Cuera,  who  executed  the 

doval,  Hist,  de  Carlos  V.,  Lib.  XXUL  Imperial  order  for  their  death,  wished 

^  12,  and  Mariana,  Historia,  ad  an-  to  save  all  but  one  or  two.     He  adds, 

num.     ^apata,  in  hia  **  Carlos  Famo-  that  Garcilasso  was  without  armour 

so,"  (Valencia,  1565,  4lo,  Canto  41,)  when  he  scaled  the  wall  of  the  tower, 

states  the  number  of  the  peasants  in  the  and  that  his  friends  endeavoured  to 

tower  at  thirteen ;  and  says  that  Don  prevent  his  rashness. 

VOL.    I.  62 
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Now  seizipg  on  the  sword,  and  now  the  pen ;  ^ 

SO  that  he  still  left  a  small  collection  of  poems,  which 
the  faithful  widow  of  Boscan,  finding  among,  her  hus- 
band's papers,  published  at  the  end  of  his  works  as  a 
Fourth  Book,  and  has  thus  rescued  what  would  otha> 
wise  probably  have  been  lost.  Their  character  is  singo- 
lar,  considering  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were 
written ;  for,  instead  of  betraying  any  of  the  spirit  that 
governed  the  main  course  of  their  author's  adventuroui 
life  and  brought  him  to  an  early  grave,  they  are  remark- 
able  for  their  gentleness  and  melancholy,  and  their  best 
portions  are  in  a  pastoral  tone  breathing  the  very  sweet- 
ness of  thie  ifabuious  ages  of  Arcadia.  When  he  wrote 
most  of  them  we  have  no  means  of  detennining  with 
exactness.  But  with  the  exception  of  three  or  feur  tri- 
fles that  api)ear  mingled  with  other  similar  trifles  in 
the  first  book  of  Boscan's  works,  all  Garcilasso's  poems' 
are  in  the  Italian  forms,  which  We  know  were  first 
adopted,  with  his  cooperation,  in  1526 ;  so  that  "we  musty 
at  any  rate,  place  them  in  the  ten  years  between  this  date 
and  that  of  his  death. 

They  consist  of  thirty-seven  sonnets,  five  canzones^  two 
elegies,  an  epistle  in  versi  sciolti  less  grave  than  the  rest 
of  Ids  i)oetr)%  and  three  pastorals ;  the  pastorals  consti- 
tuting more  than  half  of  all  the  verse  he  wrote.  The 
air  of  the  w  hole  is  Italian.  He  has  imitated  Petrarch, 
Bembo,  Ariosto,  and  especially  Sannazaro,  to  whom  he 
has  once  or  twice  been  indebted  for  pages  together; 
turning,  however,  from  time  to  time,  reverently  to  the 
greater  ancient  masters,  Virgil  and  Theocritus,  and  a<v 
knowledging  their  supremacy.  Where  the  Italian  tone 
most  prevails,  something  of  the  poetical  spirit  which 

SU  Tomaiido  ora  la  capada,  ora  la  pluina ;  cilia,  and  USed  in  his  "  AlUUCana.*'   I| 

a  verse  afterwards  borrowed  by  Er-    "  equally  applicable  to  both  poets. 
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should  sustain  him  is  lost.  But,  after  all,  Garcilasso 
was  a  poet  of  no  common  genius.  We  see  it  sometimes 
oven  in  the  strictest  of  his  imitations ;  but  it  reveals  it- 
self much  more  distinctly  when,  as  in  the  first  Eclogue, 
he  uses  as  servants  the  masters  to  whom  he  elsewhere 
devotes  himself,  and  writes  only  like  a  Spaniard,  warm 
with  the  pecidiar  national  spirit  of  his  countrj'. 

This  first  Eclogue  is,  in_  truth,  the  best  of  his  works. 
It  is  beautiful  in  the  simplicity  of  its  structure,  and 
beautiful  in  its  poetical  execution.  It  was  probably 
written  at  Naples.  It  opens  with  an  address  to  the  father 
of  the  famous  Duke  of  Alva,  then  viceroy  of  that  prin- 
cipality, calling  upon  him,  in  the  most  artless  manner, 
to  listen  to  the  complaints  of  two  shepherds,  the  first 
mourning  the  faithlessness  of  a  mistress,  and  the  other 
the  death  of  one.  Salicio,  who  represents  Garcilasso, 
then  begins ;  and  when  he  has  entirely  finished,  but  not 
before,  he  is  answered  by  Nemoroso,  whose  name  indi- 
cates that  he  represents  Boscan.^  The  whole  closes 
naturally  and  gracefully  with  a  description  of  the  ap- 
proach of  evening.  It  is,  therefore,  not  properly  a  dia- 
logue, any  more  than  the  eighth  Eclogue  of  Virgil.  On 
the  contrary,  except  the  lines  at  the  opening  and  the 
conclusion,  it  might  be  regarded  as  two  separate  elegies, 
in  which  the  pastoral  tone  is  uncommonly  well  pre- 
served, and  each  of  which,  by  its  divisions  and  arrange- 
ments, is  made  to  resemble  an  Italian  canzone.  An 
air  of  freshness  and  even  originality  is  thus  given  to 
the  structure  of  the  entire  pastoral,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  melancholy,  but  glowing,  passion  that  breathes 
througli  it  renders  it  in  a  high  degree  poetical. 

^  I  am  awnro  that  Hcrrera,  in  his  body  else  supposes  he  meant  that  name 

notes  to  the  poetry  of  Garcilasso,  says  for    Boscan,   taking   it  from   Bosque 

that  (larciliisso  intniided  to  represent  and  Nemus ;  a  very  obvious  conceit.  ' 

Don  Antonio  de  Fonseca  under  the  Among  the  rest,  Cervantes  is  of  thia 

name  of  Nemoroso.    But  nearly  every  opinion.  Don  Quixote,  Parte  II,  c.  67. 
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In  the  first  part,  where  Salicio  laments  the  un&ith* 
fulness  of  his  mistress,  there  is. a  happy  preservation  of 
the  air  of  pastoral  life  by  a  constant,  and  yet  not  forced, 
allusion  to  natural  scenery  and  rural  objects,  as  in  the 
following  passage :  — 

For  thee,  the  silence  of  the  shady  wood 
I  loved ;  for  thee,  the  secret  mountain-top, 
Which  dwells  apart,  glad  in  its  solitude ; 
For  thee,  I  loved  the  verdant  grass,  the  wind 
That  breathed  so  fresh  and  cool,  the  lily  pale. 
The  blushing  rose,  and  all  the  fragrant  treasures 
Of  the  opening  spring !     But,  O !  how  &r 
From  all  I  thought,  from  all  I  trusted,  amidst 
Loving  scenes  like  these,  was  that  dark  falsehood 
That  lay  hid  within  thy  treacherous  heart !  3^ 

The  other  division  of  the  Eclogue  contains  passages 
that  remind  us  both  of  Milton's  "  Lycidas  "  and  of  the 
ancients  whom  Milton  imitated.  Thus,  in  the  follow- 
ing lines,  where  the  opening  idea  is  taken  from  a  well- 
known  passage  in  the  Odyssey,  the  conclusion  is  not 
unworthy  of  the  thought  that  precedes  it,  and  adds  a 
new  charm  to  what  so  many  poets  since  Homer  had 
rendered  familiar :  ^ — 

And  as  the  nightingale  that  hides  herself 
Amidst  the  sheltering  leaves,  and  sorrows  there. 
Because  the  unfeeling  hind,  with  cruel  craft, 
Hath  stole  away  her  unfledged  oflTspring  dear,  •— 
Stole  them  from  out  the  nest  that  was  their  home. 
While  she  was  absent  from  the  bough  she  loved,  — 
And  pours  her  grief  in  sweetest  melody, 
Filling  the  air  with  passionate  complaint, 

31  Por  u  el  aiicncio  de  la  »civa  umbrosa.  Something  of  the  same  idea  ajid  tnni 

Por  II  la  eaquividad  y  npammienlo  ^f  «kw.««  ^^..w.  i^  \M^  J      ^^•w*  Mini 

Del  aoiiurio  monie  mragradaba :  «>'  phrase  occurs  m  Mendoia's  Eputle 

Por  ti  la  verde  hierha.  el  fre^ico  viento,  to  Boscan,  which  will  be  noticed  heiV^ 

£1  bianco  lirio  y  coiomda  ro«a,  after 

Y  dulcc  primavcra  dftscaba.  •» '/-^j  m     ^«o     ..«- 

Ay !  quanlo  me  cnganaba,  ^3  QdySS.  T.   518-624.      Moschos, 

Ay  f  quan  difereme  era,  too,  has  it,  and  Virgil ;  but  it  is  IDOie 

Y  quan  de  oiramanera  ♦«  tu^  «™««#  ««™««  4^      '     «  luwre 

Lo  que  en  lu  falao  pecho  ae  e«condia.  }^  l^e  present  purpose  tO  Sav,    that  it 

Obras  de  Garcilaaso  do  la  Vega,  ed.  Aiara,  Ma-  »S  «>"°a  ^^  Boscan's  "  Leandxo.  " 
drid,  1766,  12ino,  p.  6. 
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Amidst  the  isleDce  of  the  gloomy  night, 
Calling  on  heaven  and  heaven *s  pure  stars 
To  witness  her  great  wrong ;  —  so  I  am  yielded  up 
To  misery,  and  mourn,  in  vain,  that  Death 
Should  thrust  his  hand  into  my  inmost  heart, 
And  bear  away,  as  from  its  nest  and  home. 
The  love  I  cherished  with  unceasing  care !  33 

Garcilasso's  versification  is  uncommonly  sweet,  and 
well  suited  to  the  tender  and  sad  character  of  his  poetry. 
In  his  second  Eclogue,  he  has  tried  the  singular  exper- 
iment of  making  the  rhyme  often,  not  between  the 
ends  of  two  lines,  but  between  the  end  of  one  and  the 
middle  of  the  next.  It  was  not,  however,  successfuL 
Cervantes  has  imitated  it,  and  so  have  one  or  two  others ; 
but  wherever  the  rhyme  is  quite  obvious,  the  eflFect  is 
not  good,  and  where  it  is  little  noticed,  the  lines  take 
rather  the  character  of  blank  verse.^*  In  general,  how- 
ever, Garcilasso's  harmony  can  hardly  be  improved ;  at 
least,  not  without  injuring  his  versification  in  particu- 
lars yet  more  important. 

33  Quai  mieie  el  niysMor  con  iri«t«  canto,        times  broke  the  verses  of  the  Minne- 

Quezane,  enlre  la«  hojas  encondido,  „:««>««.  „«j  T«^«iw« J^„—       r«^..«.»*^ 

Del  dure  laborador,  que  cautamenla  smgcrs  and  Iroubadours.      CerVBOtes 

Le  dcspojo  8u  caro  y  duice  nido  used  it,  nearly  a  century  afterwards, 

De  los  tiernos  hijueloa,  enlre  lanlo  j^    ^j       u   Qancion    de    Griadstomo," 

Que  del  amadu  raino  estaua  ausente  :        /Ix       Vi    •  ^"•**'*j;"    **»    v*»iovowm*v, 

V  aquei  dolor  (jue  aiente,  (Don  Quixote,  Parte  I.  c.   14,)  and 

Con  diferencia  unuj^  Pellicer,  in  his  commentary  on  the 

DcapidJ.  7  a"  "cS[fe"  ayre  auena ;  passage,  regards  Cervantes  as  the  in- 

Y  la  Canada  noche  no  refrena  ventor  of  it.      Perhaps  Garcilasso^s 

El  cieio  por  teatigo  y  laa  eaireiias :  they  are  not  the  subject  of  remark  by 

,        ,    .    ^  his  learned  commentators.     In  Encr- 

Dcxta  manera  injelto  yn  la  ripnda  i-  i      •   ^. ^_       r  *l-  i«     •.         ® 

A  mi  dolor,  y  aa*.i  me  quejo  en  rano  l^h,  mstances  of  thlS  peculiarity  EOay 

rv  la  dureza  de  la  muerte  ayrada  :  be  found  occasionally  amidst  the  riot- 

Y a' im r.^u"^,;7 dl^VAnT"'  f.*^  ^'"''l  °f  Jhyme.  in  Southey's 

Que  aquel  era  au  nido  y  au  morula.  Curse  Of  Kehanui,"    and  m  Italiao 

Obraa  de  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  ed.  Aiara,  1763,     they  OCCUT  in  Alfieri's    **  Saul,"  Act 

p  i>  m.  sc.  4.    I  do  not  remember  to  have 

3^  For  example,  —  8^n  them  again  in  Spanish  except  in 

AUvinio.  si  lu  mal  comunlcdr«  8^™?  ^f^^  of  Pedrode  Salas,  print- 

Con  oim.  que  penxdro*.  que  tu  pina  ea    m   1638,    and    m    the  SCCOnd  JOf' 

Juz^ra  como  a^^/»a,  o  que  cjie  fuego,  etc  nada  of  the  **  Pretendiento  al  Reves  " 
I  know  of  no  earlier  instance  of  this  ^[  ^irso  de  Molina,  1634.  No  doubt 
precise  rhyme,  which  is  quite  different  ^^^  occur  elsewhere,  but  they  are 
from  the  lawless  rhymes  that  some-    '*^'  ^  "*"**'• 
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His  poems  had  a  great  success  firom  the  moment  they 
appeared.  There  was  a  grace  and  an  elegance  about 
them  of  which  Boscan  may  in  part  have  set  the  example, 
but  which  Boscan  was  never  able  to  reach.  The  Span- 
iards who  came  back  from  Rome  and  Naples  were  de- 
lighted to  find  at  home  what  had  so  much  charmed 
them  in  their  campaigns  and  wanderings  in  Italy ;  and 
Garcilasso's  poems  were  proudly  reprinted  wherever  the 
Spanish  arms  and  influence  extended.  They  received, 
too,  other  honors.  In  less  than  half  a  century  from 
their  first  appearance,  Francisco  Sanchez,  commonly 
called  ''  El  Brocense,"  the  most  learned  Spaniard  of  his 
age,  added  a  commentary  to  them,  which  has  still  some 
value.  A  little  later,  Herrera,  the  lyric  poet,  published 
them,  with  a  series  of  notes  yet  more  ample,  in  which, 
amidst  much  that  is  useless,  interesting  details  may  be 
found,  for  which  he  was  indebted  to  Puerto  Carrero,  the 
poet's  son-in-law.  And  early  in  the  next  century,  T»- 
mayo  do  Vargas  again  encumbered  the  whole  with  a  new 
mass  of  unprofitable  learning.^  Such  distinctions,  how- 
ever, constituted,  even  when  they  were  fresh,  little  of 


3*  Francisco    Saiiclicz — who  was  lishcd  a  commentary  of  his  own  at 

named  at  home  l^'il  Brocense,  because  Madrid  in  1622,  iSmo,    but  it  is  of 

he  was  born  at  Las  Brozas  in  Estrc-  little  wo.*th.    Perhaps  the  most  agree- 

madurn,  but  is  known  elsewhere  as  able  edition  of  Garcilasso  is  one  pub- 

Sanctius,lho  author  of  the"  Minerva,"  lished,  without  its  cditor^s  name,  ia 

and  othrr  works  of  learninjr  —  pul)-  1765,  by  the  Chevalier  Joseph  Nicolas 

lishcd  his  edition  of  Garcilasso  at  Sa-  de  Azara ;  long  the  ambassador  ofSpain 

lamanca,  1571,  IHmo ;  a  modest  work,  at  Rome,  and  at  tlie  head  of  what  was 

which  has  been  printed  oAen  since,  mast  distinguished  in  the  intellectual 

This  was  f(»llowr<lat  Seville,  in  1580,  society  of  that  capital.     In  Elngliah, 

by  the  elaborate  cditit)n  o  (  Herrera,  Garcilasso  was  made  known  by  J.  H- 

in  8vo,  fillinn^  nearly  seven  hundred  Wifftjn,  who,  in   1823,  published  at 

pages,  chielly  with  its  commt'ntary,  London,  in  8vo,  a  translation  of  allhia 

which  is  so  cuml)ersome,  that  it  has  works,  prefixing  a  Life  and  an  Caaay 

never  been  reprinted,  though  it  con-  on  Spanish  Poetry  ;  but  the  translation 

tains  a  aood  deal  important,  both  to  is  constrained,  and  fails  in  the  harmony 

the  history  of  Garcilasso,  and  to  the  that  so  much  distinguishes  the  ortgi- 

elucidation  of  the  earlier  Spanish  lit-  nal,  and  tlic  dissertation  is  heavy  and 

eratnre.     Tainayo  de  Vargsis  was  not  not  always  accurate  in  ita  statement  of 

satisfied  with  either  of  them,  and  pub-  facts. 
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Garcilasso's  real  glory,  which  rested  on  the  safer  founda- 
tions of  a  genuine  and  general  regaixl.  His  poetry,  from 
the  first,  sunk  deep  into  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen. 
His  sonnets  were  heard  everywhere ;  his  eclogues  were 
acted  like  popular  dramas.^  The  greatest  geniuses  of 
his  nation  express  for  him  a  reverence  they  show  to  none 
of  their  predecessors.  liOpe  de  Vega  imitates  him  in 
every  possible  way ;  Cervantes  praises  him  more  than  he 
does  any  other  poet,  and  cites  him  oftener.^  And  thus 
Garcilasso  has  come  down  to  us  enjoying  a  general  nar 
tional  admiration,  such  as  is  given  to  hardly  any  other 
Spanish  poet,  and  to  none  that  lived  before  his  time. 

That  it  would  have  been  better  for  himself  and  for 
the  literature  of  his  country,  if  he  had  drawn  more  from 
the  elements  of  the  earlier  national  character,  and  imi- 
tated less  the  great  Italian  masters  he  justly  admired, 
can  hardly  be  doubted.  It  would  have  give^i  a  freer 
and  more  generous  movement  to  his  poetical  genius,  and 
opened  to  him  a  range  of  subjects  and  fonns  of  com- 
position, from  which,  by  rejecting  the  example  of  the 
national  poets  that  hjid  gone  before  him,  he  excluded 
himself  *^     But  he  deliberately  decided  otherAvise ;  and 

36  Don  Quixote,  (Parte  11.  c.  58,)  ed  the  Spanish  poetry  written  before 
after  Icaviiifif  the  Duke  and  Duciliess,  his  time  ean  be  seen,  not  only  by  his 
finds  a  party  aht)ut  to  represent  one  of  own  example,  hut  l)y  his  letter  prcfix- 
Garcil:isso's  Eeh>jT'.i»'s,  at  a  sort  of  ed  to  Hoscran's  translation  of  Castigli- 
filr  rhnmpitrr.  one,  where  he  says  that  he  holds  it  to 

37  1  noii(v.'  that  tin*  allusions  to  (Jar-  be  a  gn^it  ben«'fit  to  the  Spanish  lan- 
eiliL^so  by  Cervantrs  are  eliielly  in  the  puajje  to  translate  into  it  thin/^s  rcal- 
lalt'T  part  of  his  lil.*;  namely,  in  the  ly  worthy  to  be  read;  **  for,"  he  adds, 
seeond  ])art  of  his  Dim  Quixote,  in  his  "I  know  not  what  ill  lurk  has  always 
Com.Mlias,  his  Novelas,  and  his**  Per-  followed  us,  but  hardly  any  body  has 
8il(\s  V  Siirismnnda,"  as  if  his  athni-  written  any  thinir  in  our  tonjjue  wor- 
ration  w -w  th"  r.'sult  of  his  matured  thy  of  that  trouble/'  It  may  bo  noted, 
judiinifiit.  Mon'tlianonrch*' calls  him  on  the  other  hand,  that  scarcely  a 
"the  prince  of  Spanish  poj-ts'';  but  word  or  phrase  used  by  Garcilasso 
this  lith',  which  can  \v.\  tra<'ed  back  to  has  ceased  to  be  accounted  pure  Cas- 
Hiirr.ra,  and  has  b^'fu  continued  down  tilian  ;  —  a  remark  that  can  be  extend- 
to  our  own  tim  s,  has,  perhaps,  rarely  ed,  I  think,  to  no  writer  so  early.  His 
been  takiMi  literally.  lan^uafrc  lives  as  he  does,  and,  in  no 

'^  How  decidedly  Garcilasso  reject-    small  degree,  because  his  success  has 
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his  great  success,  added  to  that  of  Boscan,  introduced 
into  Spain  an  Italian  school  of  poetry  which  has  been 
an  important  part  of  Spanish  literature  ever  since  * 


consecrated  it.  The  word  desbaHar^ 
in  his  second  Eclogue,  is,  perhaps,  the 
only  exception  to  this  remark. 

^  Eleven  years  after  the  publication 
of  the  works  of  Boscan  and  Garcilas- 
80,  Hernando  dc  Hozes,  in  the  Preface 
to  his  "Triumfos  de  Petrarca,"  (Me- 
dina del  Campo,  1554, 4to,)  says,  with 
much  truth :  "  Since  Garcilasso  de  la 
Vega  and  Juan  Boscan  introduced  Tus- 


can measures  into  oar  Spanish  lan- 
guage, every  thing  earlier,  written  or 
translated,  in  the  forms  of  Terse  then 
used  in  Spain,  has  so  much  lost  repo- 
tation,  that  few  now  care  to  read  h, 
though,  as  wo  all  know,  some  of  it 
is  of  great  value."  if  this  opinion 
had  continued  to  prevail,  Spanish  lit- 
erature would  not  have  become  whit 
it  now  is. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Imitations  of  the  Italian  Manner.  —  Acufii a.  —  Cetina.  —  Opposition 
TO  IT.  —  Castillejo.  —  Antonio  de  Villegas.  —  Silvestre. — Dncus- 

8I0NS  CONCERNINO    IT.  —  ArOOTE    DE    MOLINA.  —  MoNTALVO.  —  LoPE    DE 

Vega.  —  Its  Final  Success. 

The  example  set  by  Boscan  and  Grarcilasso  was  so 
well  suited  to  the  spirit  and  demands  of  the  age,  that  it 
became  as  much  a  fashion,  at  the  court  of  Charles  the 
Fifth,  to  write  in  the  Italian  manner  as  it  did  to  travel 
in  Italy  or  make  a  military  campaign  there.  Among 
those  who  earliest  adopted  the  forms  of  Italian  verse 
was  Fernando  de  AcuQa,  a  gentleman  belonging  to  a  no- 
ble Portuguese  family,  but  bom  in  Madrid  and  writing 
only  in  Spanish.  He  served  in  Flanders,  in  Italy,  and 
in  Africa ;  and  after  the  conquest  of  Tunis,  in  1535,  a 
mutiny  having  occurred  in  its  garrison,  he  was  sent 
there  by  the  Emperor,  with  unlimited  auUumty  ta  pun- 
ish or  to  pardon  those  implicated  in  it ;  a  difficult  mis- 
sion, whose  duties  he  fulfilled  with  great  discretion 
and  Avith  an  honorable  generosity. 

In  other  respects,  too,  AcuHa  was  treated  with  pecu- 
liar confidence.  Charles  the  Fifth  —  as  we  leain  from 
the  familiar  correspondence  of  Van  Male,  a  poor  scholar 
and  gentleman  who  slept  often  in  his  bed-chamber  and 
nursed  him  in  his  infirmities  —  amused  the  fi^tfulness 
of  a  premature  old  age,  imder  which  his  proud  spirit 
constantly  chafed,  by  making  a  translation  into  Spanish 

VOL.  I.  63  PP* 
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prose  of  a  French  poem  then  much  in  vogue  and  fe- 
ver,— the  "Chevalier  Deliber^."  Its  author,  Olivier  de 
la  Marche,  was  long  attached  to  the  service  of  Mary  of 
IJurgimdy,  the  Emperor's  grandmother,  and  had  made, 
in  the  Chevalier  Deliber6,  an  allegorical  show  of  the 
(events  in  the  life  of  her  father,  so  flattering  as  to  render 
his  picture  an  object  of  general  admiration  at  the  time 
when  Charles  was  educated  at  her  brilliant  court.*  But 
the  great  Emperor,  though  his  prose  version  of  the 
pleasant  reading  of  his  youth  is  said  to  have  been  pre- 
pared vnth  more  skill  and  success  than  might  have  been 
anticipated  from  his  imperfect  training  for  suclx  a  task, 
felt  that  he  was  unable  to  give  it  the  easy  dress  he  de* 
sired  it  should  wear  in  Castilian  verse.  This  laboi^ 
therefore,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  authority,  he  assigned 
to  AcuQa ;  confiding  to  him  the  manuscript  he  had  pie- 
pared  in  great  secrecy,  and  requiring  him  to  cast  it  into 
a  more  appropriate  and  agreeable  form. 

Acufia  was  well  fitted  for  the  delicate  duty  assigned 
to  him.  As  a  courtier,  skilled  in  the  humors  of  the 
palace,  he  omitted  several  passages  that  would  be  little 
interesting  to  his  master,  and  inserted  others  that  would 
be  more  so,  —  particularly  several  relating  to  Ferdinand 
imd  Isabella,  and  to  Philip,  Charles's  father.  As  a  poet, 
he  turned  the  Emperor's  prose  into  the  old  douhle  quith 
tillas  with  a  purity  and  richness  of  idiom  rare  in  any 
|)criod  of  Spanish  literature,  and  some  portion  of  the 
merit  of  which  has,  perhaps  justly,  been  attributed  by 
Van  Male  to  the  Imperial  version  out  of  which  it  was 
f'onstructed.  The  poem  thus  prepared  —  making  three 
liundred  and  seventy-nine  stanzas  of  ten  short  lines  each 

—  was  then  secretly  given  by  Charles,  as  if  it  were  a 

*  Goujet,  Bibliothdquc  Fran5ai8e,  Paris,  1745,  12mo,  Tom.  IX.  pp.  878 

-  380.  *^ 
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present  worthy  of  a  munificent  sovereign,  to  Van  Male, 
the  poor  servant,  who  records  the  facts  relating  to  it, 
and  then,  forbidding  all  notice  of  himself  in  the  Prefece, 
the  Emperor  ordered  an  edition  of  it,  so  large,  that  the 
unhappy  scholar  trembled  at  the  pecuniary  risks  he  was 
to  run  on  account  of  the  bounty  Ke  had  received.  The 
"  Cavallero  Determinado,"  as  it  was  called  in  the  version 
of  Acuila,  was,  however,  more  successful  than  Van  Male 
supposed  it  would  be ;  and,  partly  from  the  interest  the 
miEister  of  so  many  kingdoms  must  have  felt  in  a  work 
in  which  his  secret  share  was  considerable ;  partly  from 
the  ingenuity  of  the  allegory,  which  is  due  in  general  to 
La  Marche ;  and  partly  from  the  fluency  and  grace  of 
the  versification,  which  must  be  wholly  Acuiia's,  it  be- 
came very  popular ;  seven  editions  of  it  being  called  fi^r 
in  the  course  of  half  a  century.* 


3  It  is  something  like  the  well- 
known  German  poem  "  Theuerdank," 
which  was  devoted  to  the  adventares 
of  Maximilian  I.  up  to  the  time  when 
he  married  Mary  of  Burgundy,  and, 
like  that,  owes  some  of  its  reputation 
to  the  bold  engravings  with  which  its 
successive  editions  were  ornamented. 
One  of  the  best  of  the  Cavallero 
Delerminado  is  the  Plantiniana,  An- 
vers,  1591,  8vo.  The  account  of  the 
part  —  earlier  unsuspected — borne  by 
the  Emperor  in  the  composition  of  the 
Cavallero  Determinado  is  found  on 
pp.  15  and  16  of  the  **  Lettres  sur  la 
\  ie  Int^rieure  de  rEmpereur  Charles 
Quint,  par  Guillaume  Van  Male,  Gren- 
tilhomme  de  sa  Chambre,  publi^cs 
pour  la  premiere  fois  par  le  Baron  de 
Ueiffenberg,  Bruxcllcs,  Soci^t^  des 
Bibliophiles  Bclj?iques,  a  Bruxelles, 
1843,"  4 to ;  a  very  curious  collection 
of  thirty-one  Latin  letters,  that  often 
contain  strange  details  of  the  infirm- 
ities of  the  Emperor  from  1550  to 
1555.  Their  author.  Van  Male,  or 
MaliiiaBus  as  he  was  called  in  Latin, 
and  Malinez  in  Spanish,  was  one  of 
the  needy  Flemings  who  sought  &- 


vor  at  the  oouit  of  Charlet  V .  BeiQg 
ill  treated  by  the  Duke  of  Alva,  who 
was  his  first  patron ;  by  Avila  y  Zu- 
fiiga,  whose  Commentaries  he  trans- 
lated into  Latin,  in  order  to  purchase 
his  regard ;  and  by  the  Emj^ror,  to 
whom  he  rendered  many  kind  and 
faith^l  seirices,  be  was,  like  many 
others  who  had  come  to  Spain  with 
similar  hopes,  glad  to  return  to  Flan- 
ders as  poor  as  he  came.  He  died  in 
1560.  He  was  an  accomplished  and 
simple-hearted  scholar,  ana  deserved  a 
better  fate  than  to  be  rewarded  for  lus 
devotion  to  the  Lnperial  hnmors  b^  a 
present  of  Acufia's  manuscript,  which 
Avila  had  the  malice  to  assure  the 
Emperor  would  be  well  worth  five 
hundred  gold  crowns  to  the  sufierinff 
man  of  letters; — a  remark  to  which 
the  Emperor  replied  by  saying, 
"  William  will  come  rightuilly  by  the 
money;  he  has  sweat  hard  at  the 
work,"  —  **Bono  jure  fructus  ille  ad 
Giilidmum  redeat ;  ut  qui  plurimum 
in  illo  opere  sudarit."  Of  the  Empe- 
Tor*s  personal  share  in  the  version 
of  the  Chevalier  D^lib^i^  Van  Male 
gives  the  following  account  (Jan.  13, 
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But  notwithstanding  the  success  of  the  Cavallero  De- 
tenninado,  Acufia  wrote  hardly  any  thing  else  in  the  old 
national  style  and  manner.  His  shorter  poems,  filling 
a  small  volume,  are,  with  one  or  two  inconsiderable  ex- 
ceptions, in  the  Italian  measures,  and  sometiines  are 
direct  imitations  of  Boscan  and  Garcilasso.  They  are 
almost  all  written  in  good  taste,  and  with  a  classical 
finish,  especially  "  The  Contest  of  Ajax  with  Ulysses," 
where,  in  tolerable  blank  verse,  AcuHa  has  imitated  the 
severe  simplicity  of  Homer.  He  was  known,  too,  in 
Italy,  and  his  translation  of  a  part  of  Boiardo's  "  Orlan- 
do Innamorato"  was  praised  there;  but  his  miscella- 
nies and  his  sonnets  found  more  favor  at  home.  He 
died  at  Granada,  it  is  said,  in  1580,  while  prosecuting  a 
claim  he  had  inherited  to  a  Spanish  title ;  but  his  poems 
were  not  printed  till  1591,  when,  like  those  of  Boscan, 
with  which  they  may  be  fairly  ranked,  they  were  pub- 
lished by  the  pious  care  of  his  widow.^ 

Less  fortunate  in  this  respect  than  Acidia  was  Gu- 
tierre  de  Cetina,  another  Spaniard  of  the  same  period 
and  school,  since  no  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  col- 
lect his  poems.  The  few  that  remain  to  us,  however, 
—  his  madrigals,  sonnets,  and  other  short  pieces,  —  have 
much  merit.  Sometimes  they  take  an  Anacreontic  tone ; 
but  the  better  specimens  are  rather  marked  by  sweet- 
ness, like  the  following  madrigal :  — 

1551) :  —  *^  Cesar  maturat  cditionem  A  version  of  the  Cheralier  D^liber^ 

libri,  cui  titulus  crat  Crallicus,  —  Lc  was  also  made  by  GrenSnimo  de  Uim. 

Clicvalier  Delibore.     Hunc  per  otium  and  was  printed  in  1555.     I  haTe  never 

a  scipso  traductum  Iradidit  Ferdinando  seen  it. 

Acuns,  Saxonis  custodi,  ut  ab  co  ap-  ^  The  second  edition  of  Aciifii*s 

taretur  ad  numeros  rithmi  Ilispanici ;  Poesias  is  that  of  Madrid,  1804,  ISmo. 

(|ii8e  res  cecidit  felicissim^.     CeBsari,  His  life  is  in  Baena,  "  Hijos  de  Bfa- 

sine  diihio,   debetur  primaria  traduc-  drid,"  Tom.  11.  p.  3iB7 ;  Tom.  TV,  p. 

fnmis  industria^  dim  non  solum  lin-  403. 
;:uafii,  fed  ft  carmen  et  vocum  signifi- 
'jvitinm  mirk  arpressitj^-  etc.  Epist.  vi. 
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Eyes,  that  have  still  serenely  shone, 

And  still  for  gentleness  been  praised, 

Why  thus  in  anger  are  ye  raised. 
When  tamed  on  me,  and  me  alone? 

The  more  ye  tenderly  and  gently  beam, 

The  more  to  all  ye  winning  seem ;  — 
But  yet,  —  0,  yet,  —  dear  eyes,  serene  and  sweet, 
Tom  on  me  still,  whatever  the  glance  I  meet !  ^ 

Like  many  others  of  his  countrymen,  Cetina  was  a 
soldier,  and  fought  bravely  in  Italy.  Afterwards  he 
visited  Mexico,  where  he  had  a  brother  in  an  important 
public  office ;  but  he  died,  at  last,  in  Seville,  his  native 
city,  about  the  year  1560.  He  was  an  imitator  of  Gar- 
cilasso,  even  more  than  of  the  Italians  who  were  Gar- 
cilasso's  models.® 

But  an  Italian  school  was  not  introduced  into  Spanish 
literature  without  a  contest.  We  cannot,  perhaps,  tell 
who  first  broke  groimd  against  it,  as  an  improfitable 
and  unjustifiable  innovation ;  but  Christ6va^  4f  f^a^HllA. 
jo,  a  gentleman  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  was  the  most  efficient 
of  its  early  opponents.  He  was  attached,  from  the  age 
of  fifteen,  to  the  person  of  Ferdinand,  the  younger  broth- 
er of  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  subsequently  Emperor  of 
Germany ;  passing  a  part  of  his  life  in  Austria,  as  sec- 
retary to  that  prince,  and  ending  it,  in  extreme  old  age, 

I  Ojos  ciarcw  serenoa,  he  died  voung.  (Conde  Lucanor,  1676, 

.Po^ui"Z,5.^Si!S^x™do.,         ?••  93,94.)  fhepoeu«.of  Cetina  were. 


Si  iiuanto  nuu  piadosoa,  in  1776,  extont  in  a  MS.  in  the  library 

MMbellospareceisAqulenosmIra  ^f    ^^    J)^]^^    q£  Arcoe,   at   Madrid. 

Por(ni6  a  ml  »olo  me  miraiB  con  in  J  .^,         oi     ,,       j     '"»'»^,   «-    »»«■»**  w. 

ojoe  Claras  sennw,  (Obras  Sueltas  de  Lope  de  V^,  Ma^- 

Ya  que  asi  me  miraia,  miradme  al  menos.  drid,  1776,  4to,   Tom.  I.,  Pr6K>gO,  p. 

Sedano,  Pamaao  Bn)anol,  Tom.  VIL  p.  76.  ii.,  note.)    It  18  mach  tO  be  desil^  tfast 

^  A  few  of  Cetina's  poems  are  in-  they  should  be  sought  out  and  publish- 

serted  by  Hcnrera  in  his  notes  to  Grar-  ed. 

cilasso,  1580,  pp.  77, 92, 190, 2ai,  216,  In  a  sonnet  by  Castillejo,  found  in 

etc.;   and  a  few  more  by  Scdano  in  hisattack on theltalian school, (Obras, 

fho  **  Paraaso  Espafiol,'^  Tom.  YE.  1598,  f.  114.  a)  he  speaks  of  Luis  de 

})p.  75. 370 ;  Tom.  Vm.  pp.  96,  216 ;  Haro  a^  "He  of  the  four  persons  who 

Vom.  IX.  p.  131.  The  little  we  know  had  most  contributed  to  the  success  of 

fit*  him  is  in  Sismondi,  Lit.  Esp.,  Se-  that  school  in  Spain.    I  know  of  no 

villa,  1841,  Tom.  T.  p.  381.   Probably  poetry  by  any  author  of  this  name. 
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as  a  Carthusian  monk,  at  the  convent  of  Val  de  Iglesias, 
near  Toledo.  But  wherever  he  lived,  Castillejo  wrote 
verses,  and  showed  no  favor  to  the  new  schooL  He 
attacked  it  in  many  ways,  but  chiefly  by  iniitatiiig  the 
old  masters  in  their  villancicos,  canciones^  fflosiMSj  and 
the  other  forms  and  measures  they  adopted,  though 
with  a  purer  and  better  taste  than  they  had  generally 
shown. 

Some  of  his  poetry  was  written  as  early  as  1540  and 
1541 ;  and,  except  the  religious  portion,  which  fills  the 
latter  part  of  the  third  and  last  of  the  three  books  into 
which  his  works  are  divided,  it  has  generally  a  firesh  and 
youthful  air.  Facility  and  gayety  are,  perhaps,  its  most 
prominent,  though  certainly  not  its  highest,  characteris- 
tics. Some  of  his  love-verses  are  remarkable  for  their  ten- 
derness and  grace,  especially  those  addressed  to  Anna; 
but  he  shows  the  force  and  bent  of  his  talent  rather 
when  he  deals  with  practical  life,  as  he  docs  in  his  bitter 
discussion  concerning  the  court ;  in  a  dialogue  between 
his  pen  and  himself;  in  a  poem  on  Woman ;  and  in  a 
letter  to  a  friend,  asking  counsel  about  a  love  affair ;  — 
all  of  which  are  full  of  living  sketches  of  the  national 
manners  and  feelings.  Next  to  these,  perhaps,  some 
of  his  more  fanciful  pieces,  such  as  his  "  Transforma* 
tion  of  a  Drunkard  into  a  Mosquito,"  are  the  most 
characteristic  of  his  light-hearted  nature. 

But  on  every  occasion  where  he  finds  an  opeiung,  or 
can  make  one,  he  attacks  the  imitators  of  the  Italians, 
whom  he  contemptuously  calls  "  Petrarquistas."  Once, 
he  devotes  to  them  a  regular  satii'c,  which  he  addresses 
•'  to  those  who  give  up  the  Castilian  measures  and  follow 
tlie  Italian,"  calling  out  Boscan  and  Garcilasso  by  name, 
and  sunmioning  Juan  de  Mena,  Sanchez  de  Badajoz, 
Xaliano,  and  others  of  the  eU^er  poets,  to  make  merry 
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'  with  him,  at  the  expense  of  the  innovators.     Almost 
B   every>vhere  he  shows  a  genial  temperament,  and  some- 
f    times  indulges  himself  in  a  freer  tone  than  was  thought 
•    beseeming  at  the  time  when  he  lived ;  in  consequence* 
of  which,  his  poetry,  though  much  circulated  in  manu- 
script, was  forbidden  by  the  Inquisition ;  so  that  all  we 
now  possess  of  it  is  a  selection,  which,  by  a  sort  of 
special  favor,  was  exempted  from  censure,  and  permitted 
to  be  printed  in  1573.^ 

Another  of  those  who  maintained  the  doctrines  and 
wrote  in  the  measures  of  the  old  school  was  Antonio 
de  Villegas,  whose  poems,  though  written  before  1551, 
were  not  printed  till  1565.  The  Pr61ogo,  addressed  to 
the  book,  with  instructions  how  it  should  bear  itself  in 
the  world,  reminds  us  sometimes  of  "The  Soul's  Er- 
rand," but  is  more  easy  and  less  poeticaL  The  best 
poems  of  the  volume  are,  indeed^  of  this  sort,  light  and 
gay;  rather  running  into  pretty  quaintnesses  than  giv- 
ing  token  of  deep  feeling.  The  longer  among  them,  like 
those  on  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  and  on  the  quarrel  be- 
tween Ulysses  and  Ajax,  are  the  least  interesting.  But 
the  shorter  pieces  are  many  of  them  very  agreeable. 
One  to  the  Duke  of  Sesa,  the  descendant  of  Gronzalvo 
of  C6rdova,  and  addressed  to  him  as  he  was  going  to 
Italy,  where  Cer\antes  served  imder  his  leading,  is 
fortunate,  from  its  allusion  to  his  great  ancestor.  It 
begins  thus :  — 

*  The  little  that  is  known  of  Cas-  worksweTewellpubliahad  at  Antwerp, 
tilleio  is  to  bo  found  in  his  Poems,  the  by  BellcrOy  in  1508,  ISino,  and  in  Ma- 
publication  of  which  wa»  first  permit-  drid,  by  Sanchra,  in  1600,  18mo,  and 
ted  to  Juan  Lopez  de  Velasco.  An-  they  form  the  twelfth  and  thirtcentli 
tonio  says,  that  Castillejo  die<i  about  volumes  of  the  Collection  of  Feman- 
1 596,  in  which  case  he  must  haTo  been  dcz,  Madrid,  1793,  ISmo,  besides  which 
very  old  ;  especially  if,  as  Moratin  I  ha?e  seen  editions  cited  of  1582, 
thinks,  he  was  bom  in  1494!  Hut  the  1615,  etc.  His  dramas  are  lost;  — 
fiicts  stated  about  him  are  quite  uncer-  even  the  "  Costama,"  which  Moratin 
tain,  with  the  exception  of  those  told  saw  in  the  Escurial,  could  not  be  found 
by  himself.  (L.  F.  Moratin,  Obras,  there  in  1844,  when  1  caosed  a  search 
lorn.  I.  Parte  I.  pp.  15^1-156.)    His  to  be  made  for  it. 
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Go  forth  to  Italy,  great  chief; 

It  is  thy  fated  land, 
Sown  thick  with  deeds  of  brare  emprise 

By  that  ancestral  hand 
Which  cast  its  seeds  so  widely  there, 

That,  as  thou  marchest  on, 
The  very  soil  will  start  afresh, 

Teeming  with  glories  won ; 
While  round  thy  form,  like  myriad  mins. 

Shall  shine  a  halo's  flame. 
Enkindled  from  the  dazzling  light 

Of  thy  great  father *8  fame. 

More  characteristic  than  this,  however,  because  less 
heroic  and  grave,  are  eighteen  dScimaSy  or  ten-line 
poems,  called  "  Comparaciones,"  because  each  ends  with 
II  comparison;  the  whole  being  preceded  by  a  longer 
composition  in  the  same  style,  addressing  them  all  to 
his  lady-love.  The  following  may  serve  as  a  specimen 
of  their  peculiar  tone  and  measure :  — 

Lady !  so  used  my  soul  is  grown 

To  serve  thee  always  in  pure  truth, 
That,  drawn  to  thee,  and  thee  alone, 

My  joys  come  thronging  ;  and  my  youth 
No  grief  can  jar,  save  when  thou  grievest  its  tone. 

But  though  my  faithful  soul  be  thus  in  part 
Untuned,  when  dissonance  it  feels  in  thee. 

Still,  still  to  thine  turns  back  my  trembling  heart. 
As  jars  the  well-tuned  string  in  sympathy 

With  that  ^'hich  trembles  at  the  tuner's  art.' 


7  Comparacion.  Villa  de  Medina  del  Campo  *'  1665 

""Jr^JT-SSrS,'^™  4to     The  copy  I  use  i.  of  anoUw. 

Que  ocudon  como  a  sxu  muestras  ^^nd,  1  believe,  the  only  Other,  editioo. 

Sola  a  voa  mis  aiegriaa,  Medina  del  Campo,  1577,  ISmo.    lakB 

Y  aunque  en  nute  se  desiempla  Ot?er  poetS  Mfho  deal  in   prettinCMBM, 

Mi  estado  de  ruestro  estado,  ViUegas  repeats  himself  oocaaioDiIlT. 

Ai  otro  con  quien  se  tempia.  conceits.     1  hus,  the  idea  in  the  little 

f.  37.  dkima  translated  in  the  text  is  also  in 

These  poems  arc  in  a  small  volume  a  pastoral  —  half  poetry,  half  prooe-^ 

( )f  miscellanies,  published  at  Medina  del  in  the  same  volume.    **  Aasi  oomo  doe 

( 'ampu,  called  *' In ventario  de  Obras,  instruraentos  bien  templados   tocaado 

]>(>r  Antonio  de  Villegas,  Vezino  de  la  las  cuerdas  del  uno  se  tocan  y  soenan 
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Gregorio  Silvestre,  a  Portuguese,  who  came  in  his 
childhood  to  Spain,  and  died  there  in  1570,  was  another 
of  those  who  wrote  according  to  the  earlier  modes  of 
composition.  He  was  a  friend  of  Torres  de  Naharro, 
of  Grarci  Sanchez  de  Badajoz,  and  of  Heredia ;  and,  for 
some  time,  imitated  Castillejo  in  speaking  lightly  of 
Boscan  and  Garcilasso.  But,  as  the  Italian  manner 
prevailed  more  and  more,  he  yielded  somewhat  to  the 
fashion;  and,  in  his  latter  years,  wrote  sonnets,  and 
ottava  and  terza  rima^  adding  to  their  forms  a  careful 
finish  not  then  enough  valued  in  Spain.®  All  his  po- 
etry, notwithstanding  the  accident  of  his  foreign  birth, 
is  written  in  pure  and  idiomatic  Castilian ;  but  the  best 
of  it  is  in  the  older  style,  —  "  the  old  rhymes,"  as  he 
called  them, — in  which,  apparently,  he  felt  more  free- 
dom than  he  did  in  the  manner  he  subsequently  adopt- 
ed. His  Glosses  seem  to  have  been  most  regarded  by 
himself  and  his  friends ;  and  if  the  nature  of  the  com- 
position itself  had  been  more  elevated,  they  might  still 
deserve  the  praise  they  at  first  received,  for  he  shows 
great  facility  and  ingenuity  in  their  construction.® 

His  longer  narrative  poems  —  those  on  Daphne  and 
Apollo,  and  on  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  as  well  as  one  he 
called  "  The  Residence  of  Love "  —  are  not  vdthout 
merit,  though  they  arc  among  the  less  fortunate  of  his 
efforts.  But  his  canciones  are  to  be  ranked  with  Aie 
very  best  in  the  language ;  full  of  the  old  true-hearted 
simplicity  of  feeling,  and  yet  not  without  an  artifice  in 
their  turns  of  expression,  which,  far  from  interfering 

las  del  otro  ellaa  mismas ;  aasi  yo  en  poetical  epistle  of  Luis  Banhona  de 
vicndo  este  triste,  me  asson^  con  el,"  ooto,  printed  with  SilTe8tTe*8  works, 
etc.  (f.  14,  b.)  It  should  be  noticed,  Granada,  1599,  12mo,  f.  330.  ' 
that  the  license  to  print  the  Inventario,  '  The  best  are  his  glosses  on  the 
dated  1551,  shows  it  to  have  been  Paternoster,  f.  284,  and  the  Ave  Ma- 
written  as  early  as  that  period.  ria,  f.  289. 
^  He  is  much  praised  for  this  in  a 

VOL.    I.  64  QQ 
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with  their  point  and  effect,  adds  to  both.  Thus,  one 
of  them  begins :  — 

Your  locks  are  all  of  gold,  my  lady, 

And  of  gold  each  pricelcsB  hair ; 
And  the  heart  is  all  of  steel,. my  lady, 

That  sees  them  without  despair. 

While  a  little  farther  on  he  gives  to  the  same  idea  a 
quaint  turn,  or  answer,  such  as  he  delighted  to  make :  — 

N^ot  of  gold  would  be  your  hair,  dear  lady, 

No,  not  of  gold  so  &ir ; 
But  the  fine,  rich  gold  itself,  dear  lady, 

That  gold  would  be  your  hair.^® 

Each  is  followed  by  a  sort  of  gloss,  or  yariation  of  the 
original  air,  which  again  is  not  without  its  appropriate 
merit. 

Silvestre  was  much  connected  with  the  poets  of  his 
time ;  not  only  those  of  the  old  school,  but  those  of 
the  Italian,  like  Diego  de  Mendoza,  Hernando  de 
AcuSa,  George  of  Montemayor,  and  Luis  Barahona  de 
Soto.  Their  poems,  in  fact,  are  sometimes  found  miiy. 
glcd  with  his  own,  and  their  spirit,  we  see,  had  a  con- 
trolling influence  over  his.  But  whether,  in  return,  he 
produced  much  effect  on  them,  or  on  his  times,  may  be 
doubted.  He  seems  to  have  passed  his  life  quietly  in 
Granada,  of  whose  noble  cathedral  he  was  the  principal 
musician,  and  where  he  was  much  valued  as  a  member 
of  society,  for  his  vnt  and  kindly  nature.  But  when 
he  died,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  his  poetry  was  known  only 
in  manuscript ;  and  after  it  was  collected  and  published 
by  his  friend  Pedro  de  Caceres,  twelve  years  later,  it 
produced  Uttle  sensation.  He  belonged,  in  truth,  to  both 

10  Senora,  ruostros  cobellos  No  quieren  Mr  da  oro,  no, 

T)R  oro  son,  ^nora,  vuoitnM  cabeUos, 

Y  de  azoro  el  cora<;on,  Quel  oro  quiere  aer  dalloa. 

Que  no  so  mucru  por  cllos.  Ibid.,  C  7]« 

Obraa,  Granada,  1599,  12nK),  f.  69. 
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schools,    and  was    therefore   thoroughly  admired    by 
neither." 

The  discussion  between  the  two,  however,  soon  be- 
came a  formal  one.  Argote  de  Molina  naturally  brought 
it  into  his  Discourse  on  Spanish  Poetry  in  1576,*^  and 
Montalvo  introduced  it  into  his  Pastoral,  where  it  little 
belongs,  but  where,  under  assumed  names,  Cervantes, 
Ercilla,  Castillejo,  Silvestre,  and  Montalvo*^  himself, 
give  their  opinions  in  favor  of  the  old  schooL  This 
was  in  1582.  In  1599,  Lope  de  Vega  defended  the 
same  side  in  the  Prefece  to  his  "San  Isidro.""  But 
the  question  was  then  substantially  decided.  Five  or 
six  long  epics,  including  the  "  Araucana,"  had  already 
been  written  in  the  Italian  ottava  rima;  as  many  pas- 
torals, in  imitation  of  Sannazaro's;  and  thousands  of 
verses  in  the  shape  of  sonnets,  camoni^  and  the  other 
forms  of  Italian  poetry,  a  large  portion  of  which  had 
foimd  much  favor.  Even  Lope  de  Vega,  therefore,  who 
is  quite  decided  in  his  opinion,  and  wrote  his  poem 
of  "  San  Isidro "  in  the  old  popular  redandittas,  fell 
in  with  the  prevailing  fashion,  so  that,  perhaps,  in  the 
end,  nobody  did  more  than  himself  to  confirm  the 
Italian  measures  and  manner.     From  this  time,  there- 


in There  were  three  editions  of  the  dral,  which  are  lost.  One  single  word 

poetry  of  Silvestre ;  —  two  at  Grana-  is  ordered   by    the   Index    of   1667 

da,  1582  and  1599;  and  one  at  Lisbon,  (p.  465)  to  be  expurgated  from  his 

1592,  with  a  very  good  life  of  him  by  works ! 

his  oditor,  to  which  occasional  addi-  ^^  The  Disconise  follows  the  first 

tions  are  made,  though,  on  the  whole,  edition  of  the  **CondeLucaDOT,"  1575, 

it  is  abridged,  by  Barbosa,  Tom.  U.  and  is  strongly  in  fiiTor  of  the  old 

p.  419.    Luis  Barahonade  Soto,  the  Spanish  Terse.     Argote  de  Molina 

friend  of   Silvestre,  speaks  of  him  wrote  poetry  himself,  but  such  as  he 

pleasiintly  in  several  of  his  poetical  has  given  us  in  his  **  Nobleza  "  is  of 

epistles,  and  liope  de   Vega  praises  little  value. 

him  in  th*;  sorond  Silva  of  his  **  Laurel  *'  Pastor  de  Filida,  Parts  IV.  and 

de  A|M»lo.''     1 1  is  Poems  are  divided  VL 

into  four  books,  and  fill  387  leaves  in  ^^    Obras  Sueltas,   Biadrid,   1777, 

the  edition  of  1599,  18mo.     He  wrote  Tom.  XI.  pp.  xxviii.-xxx. 
also,  religious  dramas  for  his  cathe- 
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fore,  the  success  of  the  new  school  may  be  considered 
certain  and  settled  ;  nor  has  it  ever  since  been  displaced 
(ir  superseded,  as  an  important  division  of  Spanish  lit- 
erature. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

Diego  Hurtado  de  Mcndoza. — His  Family.  —  His  Lazarillo  de  T6r- 

MES,     AND     ITS    IMITATIONS.  —  HiS    PuBLIC    EMPLOYMENTS    AND    PrIVATE 

Studies.  —  His  Retirement  from  Affairs. — His  Poems  and  Mis- 
cellanies.—  His  History  of  the  Rebellion  of  the  Moors.  —  His 
Death  and  Character. 

Among  those  who  did  most  to  decide  the  question  in 
favor  of  the  introduction  and  establishment  of  the  Ital- 
ian measures  in  Spanish  literature  was  one  whose  rank 
and  social  position  gave  him  great  authority,  and  whose 
genius,  cultivation,  and  adventures  point  alike  to  his 
connection  with  the  period  we  have  just  gone  over  and 
with  that  on  which  we  are  now  entering.  This  person 
was  Diego  Hurtado  de  MfttiHoga^  ^  «f^hn1nr  nnd  fi  snl 
dier,  a  poet  and  a  diplomatist^  a  statesman  and  ^  l)^s- 
torian,  —  a  man  who  rose  to  great  consideration  in 
whatever  he  undertook,  and  one  who  was  not  of  a  tem- 
l)er  to  be  satisfied  with  moderate  success,  wherever  he 
might  choose  to  make  an  effort.* 

He  was  born  in  Granada  in  1503^  and  his  ancestry 
was  perhaps  the  most  illustrious  in  Spain,  if  we  except 
the  descendants  of  those  who  had  sat  on  the  thrones  of 
its  different  kingdoms.  Lope  de  Vega,  who  turns  aside 
in  one  of  his  plays  to  boast  that  it  was  so,  adds,  that,  in 


I  Lives  of  Mcndoza  are  to  be  found  de  Ayala,  the  learned  ProfesBor  of  Po- 
rn Antonio,  *'  dibliotheca  Nova,"  and  etrj  at  Madrid.  Cerd^,  in  Voeaii  Rhe- 
in  the  edition  of  the  ''  Gaerra  de  Gra-  tonces,  MaUiti,  1781,  Svo,  App.,  p. 
nada,"  Valencia,  1776, 4to ; —the  last  189,  note. 
of  which  was  written  by  Ifiigo  Lopez 


QQ 


• 
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his  time,  the  Mendozas  counted  three-and-twenty  gen* 
iitions  of  the  highest  nobility  and  public  service.*    But 
it  is  more  important  for  our  present  purpose  to  notia 
that  the  three  immediate  ancestors  of  the  distingaishd 
statesman  now  before  us  might  well  have  served  as  a- 
amples  to  form  his  young  character ;  for  he  was  the  diiid 
in  direct  descent  from  the  Marquis  of  SantiUana,  thr 
poet  and  wit  of  the  court  of  John  the  Second ;  his  grand* 
father  was  the  able  ambassador  of  Ferdinand  and  I» 
bella,  in  their  troublesome  affairs  with  the  See  of  Rome; 
and  liis  father,  after  commanding  with   <^ifttiiigiii«M 
honor  in  the  last  great  overthrow  of  the  Moors,  wk 
made  governor  of  the  unquiet  city  of  Granada  not  Vaof 
sifter  its  surrender. 

Diego,  however,  had  five  brothers  older  than  hinudf ; 
and  therefore,  notwithstanding  the  power  of  his  ftnuh, 
he  was  originally  destined  for  the  Church,  in  order  to 
"five  him  more  easily  the  position  and  income  thit 
should  sustain  his  great  name  with  becoming  dignitj. 
But  his  character  could  not  be  bent  in  that  directko. 
He  acquired,  indeed,  much  knowledge  suited  to  further 
his  ecclesiastical  advancement,  both  at  home,  where  he 
h>amed  to  speak  the  Arabic  with  fluency,  and  at  Salft- 


2  Toma 

Vcinir  y  tnw  ff*»iioraciorics 

No  liay  lin:ii.'e  en  to<ln  Ktfpafin. 

IW?  iiuii'ii  ruiiM/i-i 

T.ui  iii>t.il>U>  aiitigiicildd. 

I)«  {Kuirc  4  hijn:«  !.e  nunibmn. 

Sin  iiiirrrumpir  la  linoa, 

T^n  exct'Ifniri  per-«iiia^. 

V  (Iv  tantii  calid.ul. 

Hw  fiiun  nniiiliriirlaj)  tntlad 
Contar  i'Htn*ll;w  al  ricln. 

Y  4  la  mar  ori'tiruf  y  uudari  : 
DeMe  «*l  wniir  do  Vlwava. 
IJaniaili)  Ziiria.  ri>n*ta 
Qiiu  lienc  oriu'L-n  ou  Kacigrc. 

For  ihrae-anrtlwenty  general  limn  \a< 
Hath  the  Mendnua'  nairie  ^teen  nobly  ercat. 
In  all  Tlie  realm  of  Spain,  no  otlier  race 
Oiii  cLiiin  HMch  notable  antiquity  : 
Fiir.  rp<  koning  down  from  sire  to  son,  llw-y 
Ixtant, 


Without «  biwk  iD  that  kHv,  gloriov  Um. 

S)  many  men  ofmiKht.  nwn  known  to  Am. 
And  of  8uch  noble  and  ^nve  altribulM, 
Tliat  the  attempt  to  count  them  all  wrm  rata 
As  w-ouid  In.*  hi*  who  noucht  to  count  tte  lua. 
Ur  the  wide  tea's  unnumberad  wmvasMid  ^mk. 
Tlivir  nol4ehloo(l  eoea  bnck  to  Zaria. 
Thi'lordofallBwcay.  ^ 

Aniucn  fKimailfi,  Acto  IH..  OomediML  Tan. 

\x  ito.  im,  f.  ft-i.  '  ^^^ 

Gasnar  de  Avila,  in  the  finrt  Mt  of 
his  **  Govcmador  Prudente,"  (Coaw^ 
(lin.s  F.8C0^i(lu8,  Madrid,  4 to,  Tomo 
XXL,  1C64,)  givps  even  a  more  mi- 
nut(*  ^ni*a1oflry  of  the  Mcmdonw  than 
thai  of  Lopr  dc  Vepi ;  so  fannous  m" 
they  in  verse  as  well  as  in  histoiy. 
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manca,  where  he  studied  Latin,  Greek,  philosophy,  and 
canon  and  civil  law,  with  success.  But  it  is  evident  that 
he  indulged  a  decided  preference  for  what  was  more  inti- 
mately connected  with  political  affairs  and  elegant  litera- 
ture ;  and  if,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  he  wrote  while 
at  the  University,  or  soon  afterwards,  his  ^^Lazarillo 
de  T6rmes,"  it  is  equally  plain  that  he  preferred  such 
a  literature  as  had  no  relation  to  theology  or  the 
Church. 

The  Lazarillo  is  a  work  of  genius,  unlike  any  thing 
tjmt  had  preceded  it.  It  is  the  autobiography  of  a 
boy  —  ''  little  Lazarus  "  —  bom  in  a  mill  on  the  banks 
of Jhe  T6rmes,  near  Salamanca,  and  sent  out  by  Im" 
base  and  brutal  mother  as  tEe  leader  of  a  biina  b^gar ; 
the  lowest  place  in  the  social  condition,  perhaps,  thar 
could  then  be  found  in  Spain.  But  such  as  it  is,  Laasar 
rillo  makes  the  best  or  the  worst  of  it  With  an  inex- 
haustible fund  of  good-humor  and  great  quickness  of 
parts,  he  learns,  at  once,  the  cunning  and  profligacy 
that  qualify  him  to  rise  to  still  greater  fitiuds  and  a  yet 
wider  range  of  adventures  and  crimes  in  the  service  suc- 
cessively of  a  priest,  a  gentleman  starving  on  his  own 
pride,  a  friar,  a  seller  of  indulgences,  a  chaplaLo,  and  an 
alguazU,  imtil,  at  last,  from  the  most  disgraceful  motives, 
he  settles  down  as  a  married  man ;  and  then  the  story 
terminates  without  reaching  any  proper  conclusion, 
and  without  intimating  that  any  is  to  follow. 

Its  object  is  —  under  the  character  of  a  servant  with 
an  acuteness  that  is  never  at  fault,  and  so  small  a  stock 
of  honesty  and  truth,  that  neither  of  them  stands  in  the 
way  of  his  success  —  to  give  a  pungent  satire  on  ^ 
classes  of  society,  whose  condition  Lazaxillo  well  com- 
prehends, because  he  sees  them  in  undress  and  behind 
the  scenes.     It  is  written  in  a  very  bold,  rich,  and  idio- 
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matic  Castilian  style,  that  reminds  us  of  the  "Celestina"; 
and  some  of  its  sketches  are  among  the  most  fresh  and 
spirited  that  can  be  found  in  the  whole  class  of  prose 
works  of  fiction ;  so  spirited,  indeed,  and  so  fi^ee,  that 
two  of  them  —  those  of  the  fidar  and  the  seller  of  dis- 
l>ensations  —  were  soon  put  under  the  banof  the  Chttrdir 
and  cut  out  of  the  editions  that  were  permitted  to  be 
printed  under  its  authority.  The  whole  work  is  short; 
but  its  easy,  genial  temper,  its  happy  adaptation  to 
Spanish  life  and  manners,  and  the  contrast  of  the  light, 
good-humored,  flexible  audacity  of  Lazarillo  himc^lf — 
a  perfectly  original  conception  —  with  the  solemn  and 
unyielding  dignity  of  the  old  Castilian  character,  gave  it 
from  the  first  a  great  popularity.  From  1553,  when  the 
earliest  edition  appeared  of  which  we  have  any  knowl- 
(Klge,  it  was  often  reprinted,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  has  been  more  or  less  a  favorite  in  all  languages, 
down  to  our  o\vn  time ;  becoming  the  foundation  for 
a  class  of  fictions  essentially  national,  which,  und»  the 
name  of  the  gusto  picaresco,  or  the  style  of  the  rogues, 
is  as  well  kno^vn  as  any  other  department  of  Spanish 
literature,  and  one  which  the  "  Gil  Bias "  of  Le  Sage 
has  made  famous  throughout  the  world.^ 

Like  other  books  enjoying  a  wide  reputation,  the  Lar 
zarillo  provoked  many  imitations.     A  continuation  of 

3  The  number  of  editions  of  the  La-  then  was.    Mendoza  does   not  nem 

zarillo,  during  the  sixteenth  century,  ever  to  have  acknowledged  himadf  to 

in  the  Low  Countries,  in  Italy,  and  in  be  the  author  of  Lazarillo  de  Tdnnes, 

Spain  is  great ;  but  those  printed  in  which,  in  fact,  was  sometimes  sttiibu- 

Spain,  beginning  with  the  one  of  Ma-  ted  to  Juan  de  Ortega,  a  monk.     Of  a 

drid,  1573,  ISmo,  arc  expurgated  of  translation  of  Lazarillo  into  f^lish, 

the  passages  most  offensive  to    the  reported  by  Lowndes  (art.  LdoariUo) 

clergy  by  an  order  of  the  Inciuisition ;  as  the  work  of  David  Kowland,  1586, 

an  order  renewed  in  the  Index  Ex-  and  probably  the  same  praised  in  Uie 

purgatorius,  1667.     Indeed,  1  do  not  Relrespcctive  Review,  Vol.  II.  p.  133, 

know  how  the  chapter  on  the  seller  above  twenty  editions  are  known.    Of 

of  indulgences  could  have  been  writ-  a  translation    by  James    Blakeaton, 

ten  by  any  but  a  Protestant,  after  the  which  seems  to  me  better,  I  have  a 

Reformation  was  so  far  advanced  as  it  copy,  dated  London,  1670,  18mo. 
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it,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Second  Part  of  Lazarillo  de 
T6rmes,"  soon  appeared,  longer  than  the  original,  and 
beginning  where  the  fiction  of  Mendoza  leaves  oflF,  But 
it  is  without  merit,  except  for  an  occasional  quaintness 
or  witticism.  It  represents  Lazarillo  as  going  upon  the 
expedition  undertaken  by  Charles  the  Fifth  against  Al- 
giers, in  1541,  and  as  being  in  one  of  the  vessels  that 
foundered  in  a  storm,  which  did  much  towards  discon- 
certing the  whole  enterprise.  From  this  point,  however, 
Lazarillo^s  story  becomes  a  tissue  of  absurdities.  He 
sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  and  there  creeps  into 
a  cave,  where  he  is  metamorphosed  into  a  tunny-fish ; 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  work  consists  of  an  account 
of  his  glory  and  happiness  in  the  kingdom  of  the  tun- 
nies. At  last,  he  is  caught  in  a  seine,  and,  in  the  agony 
of  his  fear  of  death,  returns,  by  an  effort  of  his  own 
will,  to  the  human  form ;  after  which  he  finds  his  way 
back  to  Salamanca,  and  is  living  there  when  he  prepares 
this  strange  account  of  his  adventures.* 

A  further  imitation,  but  not  a  proper  continuation, 
under  the  name  of  '^  The  Lazarillo  of  the  Manzanares," 
in  which  the  state  of  society  at  Madrid  is  satin^ed,  was 
attempted  by  Juan  Cortes  de  Tolosa,  and  was  first  print- 
ed in  1620.  But  it  produced  no  effect  at  the  time,  and 
has  been  long  forgotten.  Nor  was  a  much  better  fete 
reserved  for  yet  another  Second  Part  of  the  genuine 
Lazarillo,  which  was  written  by  Juan  de  Luna,  a  teach- 
er of  Spanish  at  Paris,  and  appeared  there  the  same 
year  the  Lazarillo  de  Manzanares  appeared  at  Madrid. 
It  is,  however,  more  in  the  spirit  of  the  original  work. 
It  exhibits  Lazarillo  again  as  a  servant  to  different  kinds 
of  masters,  and  as  gentleman-usher  of  a  poor,  proud  lady 

4  Til  is  continuation  was  printed  at    Parte  de  Lazarillo  de  Tdrmes,"  but 
Antwerp  in  1555,  as  *^  La  Segunda    probably  appeared  earlier  in  Spain. 

VOL.    L  65 
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of  rank;  after  which  he  retires  from  the  world,  and, 
becoming  a  religious  recluse,  writes  this  account  of  him- 
self, which,  though  not  equal  to  the  firee  and  ▼igoroos 
sketches  of  the  work  it  professes  to  complete,  is  by  no 
means  without  value,  especially  for  its  style.* 

The  author  of  the  Lazarillo  de  T6rmes,  who,  we  are 
told,  took  the  "Amadis"  and  the  "  Celestina "  for  his 
travelling  companions  and  by-reading,*  was,  as  we  have 
intimated,  not  a  x)erson  to  devote  himself  to  the  Chuich; 
and  we  soon  hear  of  him  serving  as  a  soldier  in  the 
great  Spanish  armies  in  Italy;  a  circumstance  to 
which,  in  his  old  age,  he  alludes  with  evident  pride  and 
pleasure.  At  those  seasons,  however,  when  the  troops 
were  unoccupied,  we  know  that  he  gladly  listened  to  the 
Jectures  of  the  famous  professors  of  Bologna,  Padua, 
and  Rome,  and  added  largely  to  his  already  large  stores 
of  elegant  knowledge. 

A  character  so  strongly  marked  would  naturally  at- 
tract the  notice  of  a  monarch,  vigilant  and  clear-sighted, 
like  Charles  the  Fifth";  and  as  early  as  1538,  Mendoza 
was  made  his  ambassador  to  the  republic  of  Venice,  then 
one  of  the  leading  powers  of  Europe.  But  there,  too, 
though  much  busied  with  grave  negotiations,  he  loved 
to  be  familiar  with  men  of  letters.  The  Aldi  were  then 
at  the  height  of  their  reputation,  and  he  assisted  and 
patronized  them.  Paulus  Manutius  dedicated  to  him 
an  edition  of  the  philosophical  works  of  Cicero,  acknowl- 
edging his  skill  as  a  critic  and  praising  his  Latinity, 
though,  at  the  same  time,  he  says  that  Mendoza  rather 
exhorted  the  yoimg  to  study  philosophy  and  science  in 

5  Antonio,  Bib.  Nov.,  Tom.  I.  pp.  4to,  p.  49,)  says,  that,  when  Mendm 

680  and  728.    Juan  dc  Luna  is  calk>d  went  ambassador  to  Rome,  he  took  no 

**  II.  de  Luna"  on  the  title-page  of  books  with  him  for  travelling compan- 

his  Lazarillo,  —why,  I  do  not  know,  ions  but  *'  Amadis  de  Gaula  "  amlthB 

®   Francisco  de  Portugal,   in     his  "Celestina." 
**  Arte  de  Galanteria,"  (Lisboa,  1070, 
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their  native  languages ;  —  a  proof  of  liberality  rare  in 
an  age  when  the  admiration  for  the  ancients  led  a 
great  number  of  classical  scholars  to  treat  whatever 
was  modem  and  vernacular  with  contempt  At  one 
period,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  pursuit  of  Greek  and 
Latin  literature  with  a  zeal  such  as  Petrarch  had  shown 
long  before  him.  He  sent  to  Thessaly  and  the  famous 
convent  of  Mount  Athos,  to  collect  Greek  manuscripts. 
Josephus  was  first  printed  complete  from  his  library, 
and  so  were  some  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church.  And 
when,  on  one  occasion,  he  had  done  so  great  a  favor 
to  the  Sultan  Soliman  that  he  was  invited  to  demand 
any  return  from  that  monarch's  gratitude,  the  only  re- 
ward he  would  consent  to  receive  for  himself  was  a 
present  of  some  Greek  manuscripts,  which,  as  he  saidj 
amply  repaid  aU  his  services. 

But,  in  the  midst  of  studies  so  well  suited  to  his  taste 
and  character,  the  Emx)eror  called  him  away  to  more 
important  duties.  He  was  made  military  governor  of 
Siena,  and  required  to  hold  both  the  Pope  and  the 
Florentines  in  check ;  a  duty  which  he  frdfilled,  though 
not  without  peril  to  his  life.  Somewhat  later  he  was 
sent  to  the  great  Council  of  Trent,  known  as  a  political 
no  less  than  an  ecclesiastical  congress,  in  order  to  sus- 
tain the  Imperial  interests  there,  and  succeeded,  by 
the  exercise  of  a  degree  of  firmness,  address,  and  elo- 
quence which  would  alone  have  made  him  one  of  the 
most  considerable  persons  in  the  Spanish  monarchy. 
While  at  the  Council,  however,  in  consequence  of  the 
urgency  of  affairs,  he  was  despatohed,  as  a  special  Im- 
[x^rial  plenipotentiary  to  Rome,  in  1547,  for  the  bold 
purpose  of  confronting  and  overawing  the  Pope  in  his 
own  capital.  And  in  this,  too,  he  succeeded ;  rebuking 
Julius  the  Third  in  open  council,  and  so  establishing  his 


^.i;fi-.*^-''jirt 
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own  consideration,  as  well  as  that  of  his  country,  that 
for  six  years  afterwards  he  is  to  be  looked  upon  aa  the 
head  of  the  Imperial  party  throughout  Italy,  and  almost 
as  a  viceroy  governing  that  country,  or  a  large  part  of 
it,  for  the  Emperor,  by  his  talents  and  fimmess.  But  at 
last  he  grew  weary  of  this  great  labor  and  burden ;  and 
the  Emperor  himself  having  changed  his  83r8tem  and 
determined  to  conciliate  Europe  before  he  shoidd  abdi- 
cate, Mendoza  returned  to  Spain  in  15547 

The  next  year,  Philip  the  Second  ascended  the  throne. 
His  policy,  however,  little  resembled  that  of  his  &ther, 
and  Mendoza  was  not  one  of  those  who  were  well  suited 
to  the  changed  stato  of  things.  In  consequence  of  this, 
he  seldom  came  to  court,  and  was  not  at  all  favored  by 
the  severe  master  who  now  ruled  him,  as  he  ruled  all 
the  other  great  men  of  his  kingdom,  with  a  hard  and 
anxious  tyranny.®  One  instance  of  his  displeasure  against 
Mendoza,  and  of  the  harsh  treatment  that  followed  it,  is 
sufficiently  remarkable.  The  ambassador,  who,  though 
sixty-four  years  of  age  when  the  event  occurred,  had 
lost  little  of  the  fire  of  his  youth,  fell  into  a  passionate 
dispute  with  a  courtier  in  the  palace  itself  The  latter 
drew  a  dagger,  and  Mendoza  wrested  it  from  him  and 
threw  it  out  of  the  balcony  where  they  were  standing: 
—  some  accounts  adding,  that  he  afterwards  threw  out 
the  courtier  himself  Such  a  quarrel  would  certainly 
be  accounted  an  affront  to  the  royal  dignity  anywhere ; 
but  in  the  eyes  of  tlic  formal  and  strict  Philip  the  Sec- 

"  Mendoza's  success  as  an  aml)assa-  Puntual,  Sc^unda  Parte,  Madrid,  1619, 

•lor  passed  into  a  proverb.     Nearly  a  12mo,  f.  5. 

('.(mtury  aflen^'ards,  Salas  Barbadillo,  ^  Mendoza   seems    to    hare    been 

in  one  of  his  tales,  says  of  a  chivalier  treated  harshly  by  Philip  H.    abont 

fi'Mustrie,   "  Accord  in  fr  to  his  own  some  money  matters  relating   to  his 

:i'-.c*ount,   he   was   an   ambassador  to  accounts  ft>r  work  done  on  the  castle 

R')me,   and  as  much  of  one  as  that  of   Siena,    when    he  was    goveroor 

wis(?  and  great  knirrht,  Diego  de  Men-  there.     Navarrete,  Vida  de  Cervantes. 

bza,  was    in  his    lime."    Cavallero  Madrid,  1819,  8vo,  p.  441. 
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ond  it  was  all  but  a  mortal  offence.  He  chose  to  have 
Mendoza  regarded  as  a  madman,  and  as  such  exiled  him 
from  his  court ;  —  an  injustice  against  which  the  old 
man  struggled  in  vain  for  some  time,  and  then  yielded 
himself  up  to  it  with  loyal  dignity. 

His  amusement  during  some  portion  of  his  exile  was 
—  singular  as  it  may  seem  in  one  so  old  —  to  write  po- 
etry.^ But  the  occupation  had  long  been  familiar  to 
him.  In  the  first  edition  of  the  works  erf  Boscan  we 
have  an  epistle  from  Mendoza  to  that  poet,  evidently 
written  when  he  was  young;  besides  which,  several 
of  his  shorter  pieces  contain  internal  proof  that  they 
were  composed  in  Italy.  But,  notwithstanding  he  had 
been  so  long  in  Venice  and  Rome,  and  notwithstanding 
Boscan  must  have  been  among  his  earliest  friends,  he 
does  not  belong  entirely  to  the  Italian  school  erf  poetry; 
for,  though  he  has  often  imitated  and  frdly  sanctioned 
the  Italian  measures,  he  often  gave  himself  up  to  the  old 
redondillas  and  quintillas^  and  to  the  national  tone  of 
feeling  and  reflection  appropriate  to  these  ancient  forms 
of  Castilian  verse.*^ 

The  truth  is,  Mendoza  had  studied  the  ancients  with 
a  zeal  and  success  Jhat  had  so  far  imbued  his  mind 
with  their  character  and  temper,  as  in  some  measure  to 
keep  out  all  undue  modem  influences.  The  first  part  of 
the  Epistle  to  Boscan,  already  alluded  to,  though  written 

9  One  of  his  poems  is  ''  A  Letter  naso  Espafiol,  Tom.  VHI.  p.  180,)  is 

in  RcdondiliaSy  being  under  Arrest."  to  be  regarded  as  a  specimen  of  those 

Obras,  1610,  f.  72.  that  were  suppressed,  we  hare  no  lea- 

^0  There  is  but  one  edition  of  the  son  to  complain. 
poetry  of  Mendoza.    It  was  published        There  is  in  the  Royal  Library  at 

by  Juan  Diaz  Hidalgo  at  Madrid,  with  Paris,  MS.  No.  8293,  a  collection  of 

\i  sonnet  of  ("ervantes  prefixed  to  it,  the   poetry  of  Mendoza,  which   has 

in  KUO,  4to ;  and  is  a  rare  and  impor-  been  supposed  to  contain  notes  in  his 

tant  book.     In  the  address  ''  Al  Lee-  own  handrarriting,  and  which  is  more 

tor,"   we   are   told   that  his  lighter  ample  than    the    published  volume. 

works  are  not  published,  as  unb^m-  Oc^oa,  Ca^logo,  Paris,  1844,  4to,  p. 

xnrr  his  dijrnity ;  and  if  a  sonnet,  print-  539. 
vA  for  the  first  time  by  Sedano,  (Par- 

RR 
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in  flowing  terza  rima^  sounds  almost  like  a  translatioii  of 
the  Epistle  of  Horace  to  Numicins,  and  yet  it  is  not  even 
a  servile  imitation;  while  the  latter  part  is  absolutely 
Spanish,  and  gives  such  a  description  of  domestic  life 
as  never  entered  the  imagination  of  antiquity,^*  The 
Hymn  in  honor  of  Cardinal  Espinosa,  one  of  the  most 
finished  of  his  poems,  is  said  to  have  been  written  after 
five  days'  constant  reading  of  Pindar,  but  is  neverthe- 
less full  of  the  old  Castilian  spirit/^  and  his  second 
cancion^  though  quite  in  the  Italian  measure,  shows  the 
turns  of  Horace  more  than  of  Petrarch.*^  Still,  it  is 
not  to  be  concealed  that  Mendoza  gave  the  decisive  in- 
fluence of  his  example  to  the  new  forms  introduced  by 
Boscan  and  Grarcilasso ;  —  a  fact  plain  from  the  manner 
in  which  that  example  is  appealed  to  by  many  of  the 
poets  of  his  time,  and  especially  by  Gregorio  Silvestze 
and  Christoval  de  Mesa."  In  both  styles,  however,  he 
succeeded.  There  is,  perhaps,  more  richness  of  thought 
in  the  specimens  he  has  given  us  in  the  Italian  meas- 
ures than  in  the  others ;  yet  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  his  heart  was  in  what  he  wrote  upon  the  old  popular 
foundations.  Some  of  his  letrillaSy  as  they  would  now 
be  called,  though  they  bore  different  names  in  his  time, 
are  quite  charming ;  *^  and  in  many  parts  of  the  second 


11  This  epistle  was  printed,  during  Silvestre's  Poesias,  (l^OO,  f.  333,)  in 

Mendoza's   lifetime,  in  the  first  edi-  which  he  says,  — 
tion  of  Boscan's  Works  (ed.  1543,  f. 

129) ;  and  is  to  be  found  in  the  Poeti-  „  De  vuestro  ineenlo  y  inTenclon 

cal  Works  of  Mendoza  hinu^elf,  (f  0.)  te.'^'^T.™  ?2e2'oSr* 

in  Scdano,  Fabcr,  etc.     1  ho  earliest 

printed  work  of  Mendoza  that  I  have  and  the  epistle  of  Mesa  to  the  Count 

seen  is  a  cancion  in  the  Cancioncro  de  Castro,  in  Mesa,  Rimas.   Madzid 

Gen.  of  1535,  f.  99.  b.  1611,  12mo,  f.  158,—  ' 

^2  The  Hymn  to  Cardinal  PiSpjnosa  .         -      BoKan    g 

is  in  the  Poetical  Works  of  Mendoza,  Kf?SJiito "iXm  Diesu  de  jflLdS^  etc 

f.  113.     See  also,  Scdano,  Toui.  IV.,  ««-«-^  fnc. 

(Indico,  p.  ii.,)  for  its  history.  i^   Xhc    one     called    a     VtUanaco 

13  Obras,  f.  99.  (Obras,  f.  117)  is  a  specimen  of  the 

1*  See   the  sonnet  of  Mendoza  in  best  of  the  gay  letrilias. 
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division  of  his  poems,  which  is  larger  than  that  devoted 
to  the  Italian  measures,  there  is  a  light  and  idle  humor, 
well  fitted  to  his  subjects,  and  such  as  might  have  been 
anticipated  from  the  author  of  the  "  Lazarillo  "  rather  than 
from  the  Imperial  representative  at  the  Council  of  Trent 
and  the  Papal  court.  Indeed,  some  of  his  verses  were 
so  free,  that  it  was  thought  inexpedient  to  print  them. 

The  same  spirit  is  apparent  in  two  prose  letters,  or 
rather  essays  thrown  into  the  shape  of  letters.  The  first 
professes  to  come  from  a  person  seeking  employment  at 
court,  and  gives  an  account  of  the  whole  class  of  Cator 
riberas,  or  low  courtiers,  who,  in  soiled  clothes  and  with 
base,  fawning  manners,  daily  besieged  the  doors  and 
walks  of  the  President  of  the  Council  of  Castile,  in  order 
to  solicit  some  one  of  the  multitudinous  humble  offices 
in  his  gift.  The  other  is  addressed  to  Pedro  de  Salazar, 
ridiculing  a  book  he  had  published  on  the  wars  of  the 
Emperor  in  Germany,  in  which,  as  Mendoza  declares, 
the  author  took  more  credit  to  himself  personally  than 
he  deserved.  Both  are  written  with  idiomatic  humor, 
and  a  native  buoyancy  and  gayety  of  spirit  which  seem 
to  have  lain  at  the  bottom  of  his  character,  and  to  have 
broken  forth,  from  time  to  time,  during  his  whole  life, 
notmthstanding  the  severe  employments  which  for  so 
many  years  filled  and  burdened  his  thoughts.** 

The  tendency  of  his  mind,  however,  as  he  grew  old, 

16  These  two  letters  arc  printed  in  Bachiller  de  Arcadia.'*    The  QOmi- 

that  rude  and   ill-dieted  collection  beras,  whom  Mendon  ao  Tehemeiitly 

called  the  '*  Seminano  Enidito,"  Mar  attacks  in  the  first  of  them,  seem  to 

drid,    1789,  4to  ;    the  first  in  Tom.  haye  sunk  still  lower  after  his  time, 

XVITL,    and  the    second    in  Tom.  and  become  a  sort  of  jackals  to  the  law- 

XXIV.     Pel licer, however,  says  that  vers.    Seethe '*  Soldado  Pindaro"  of 

the  hitter  is  taken  from  a  very  imper-  Uon^o  de  Cespedea  y  Mencscs,  (Lia- 

fert  copy  (ed.   Don  Quixote,   Parte  boa,  1636,  4to,  f.  37.  b,)  where  they 

I.  c.  1,  note);   and,  from  some  ex-  are  treated  with  the  cruellest  satire,    i 

tracts  ofClcmencin,  (ed.  Don  Quixote,  have  seen  it  suggested  that  Diego  de 

Tom.  I.  p.  5,)  I  infer  that  the  other  Mendoza  is  not  the  author  of  the  last 

must  be  so  likewise.  They  pass,  in  the  of  the  two  letters,  but  I  do  not  know 

MS.,  under  the  title  of  **  Cartas  del  on  what  ground. 
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was  naturally  to  graver  subjects ;  and  finding  there  ^fas 
no  hope  of  his  being  recalled  to  court,  he  estahlished 
himself  in  unambitious  retirement  at  Granada,  his  na- 
tive city.  But  his  spirit  was  not  one  that  wotild  ea- 
sily sink  into  inactivity;  and  if  it  had  been,  he  had 
not  chosen  a  home  that  would  encourage  such  a  dis- 
position. For  it  was  a  spot,  not  only  full  of  romantic 
recollections,  but  intimately  associated  with  the  glory  of 
his  own  family,  —  one  where  he  had  spent  much  of  his 
youth,  and  become  familiar  with  those  remains  and  ruins 
of  the  Moorish  power  which  bore  witness  to  days  when 
the  plain  of  Granada  was  the  seat  of  one  of  the  most 
luxurious  and  splendid  of  the  Mohammedan  dynafities. 
Here,  therefore,  he  naturally  turned  to  the  early  studies 
of  his  half- Arabian  education,  and,  arranging  his  library 
of  curious  Moorish  manuscripts,  devoted  himself  to  the 
literature  and  history  of  his  native  city,  until,  at  last, 
apparently  from  want  of  other  occupation,  he  determined 
to  write  a  part  of  its  annals. 

The  portion  he  chose  was  one  very  recent ;  that  of 
the  rebellion  raised  by  the  Moors  in  1568-  1570,  when 
they  were  no  longer  able  to  endure  the  oppression  of 
Philip  the  Second ;  and  it  is  much  to  Mendoza's  honor, 
that,  with  sj-mpathies  entirely  Spanish,  he  has  yet  done 
the  hated  enemies  of  his  faith  and  people  such  generous 
justice,  that  his  book  could  not  be  published  till  many 
years  after  his  own  death,  —  not,  indeed,  till  the  im- 
happy  Moors  themselves  had  been  finally  expelled  firom 
Spain.  His  means  for  writing  such  a  work  were  re- 
markable. His  father,  as  we  have  noticed,  had  been  a 
general  in  the  conquering  army  of  1492,  to  which  the 
story  of  this  rebellion  necessarily  often  recurs,  and  had 
afterward  been  governor  of  Granada.  One  of  his  neph- 
ews had  commanded  the  troops  in  this  very  war.     And 
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now,  after  peace  was  restored  by  the  submission  of  the 
rebels,  the  old  statesman,  as  he  stood  amidst  the  trophies 
and  ruins  of  the  conflict,  soon  learned  from  eyewit- 
nesses and  partisans  whatever  of  interest  had  happened 
on  either  side  that  he  had  not  himself  seen.  Familiar, 
therefore,  with  every  thing  of  which  he  speaks,  there  is 
a  freshness  and  power  in  his  sketches  that  carry  us  at 
once  into  the  midst  of  the  scenes  and  events  he  de- 
scribes, and  make  us  sympathize  in  details  too  minute 
to  be  always  interesting,  if  they  were  not  always  marked 
with  the  impress  of  a  living  reality.*^ 

But  though  his  history  springs,  as  it  were,  vigorously 
from  the  very  soil  to  which  it  relates,  it  is  a  sedulous 
and  well-considered  imitation  of  the  ancient  masters, 
and  entirely  imlike  the  chronicling  spirit  of  the  preced- 
ing period.  The  genius  of  antiquity,  indeed,  is  an- 
nounced in  its  first  sentence. 

"My  purpose,"  says  the  old  soldier,  "is  to  record 
that  war  of  Granada  which  the  Catholic  King  of  Spain, 
Don  Philip  the  Second,  son  of  the  unconquered  Em- 
peror Don  Charles,  maintained  in  the  kingdom  of 
Granada,  against  the  newly  converted  rebels;  a  part 
whereof  I  saw,  and  a  part  heard  from  persons  who 
carried  it  on  by  their  arms  and  by  their  counsels." 

Sallust  was  undoubtedly  Mendoza's  model.  like  the 
War  against  Catiline,  the  War  of  the  Moorish  Insurrec- 
tion is  a  small  work,  and  like  that,  too,  its  style  is  gen- 
erally rich  and  bold.  But  sometimes  long  passages  are 
evidently  imitated  from  Tacitus,  whose  vigor  and  severity 
the  wise  diplomatist  seems  to  approach  as  nearly  as  he 
docs  the  more  exuberant  style  of  his  prevalent  master. 


^7  The  first  edition  of  the  *'  Guam  plete  edition  is  the  hoautiful  one  by 

t\v  Gninada ''  i»  of  Madrid,  1010,  4to ;  Kfonfort  (Valencia,  1776,  4to)  ;    since 

but  it  is  inromplote.    The  first  com-  which  there  have  been  seTeral  others. 
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Some  of  these  imitations  are  as  happy,  perhaps,  as  any 
that  can  be  produced  from  the  class  to  which  they  be* 
long;  for  they  are  often  no  less  unconstrained  than 
if  they  were  quite  original.  Take,  for  instance,  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  which  has  often  been  noticed  for  its 
spirit  and  feeling,  but  whicli  is  partly  a  translation  fixMn 
the  account  given  by  Tacitus,  in  his  most  picturesque 
and  condensed  manner,  of  the  visit  made  by  Germani- 
cus  and  his  army  to  the  sj>ot  where  lay,  unburied,  the 
remains  of  the  three  legions  of  Varus,  in  the  forests  of 
Germany,  and  of  the  funeral  honors  that  army  paid  to 
the  memory  of  their  fallen  and  almost  forgotten  coun- 
tr}Tncn;  —  the  circimistance  described  by  the  Spaxuah 
historian  being  so  remarkably  similar  to  that  given  in 
the  Annals  of  Tacitus,  that  the  imitation  is  perfectly 
natural.*^ 

During  a  rebellion  of  the  Moors  in  1500  —  1501,  it 
was  thought  of  consequence  to  destroy  a  fort  in  the 
mountains  that  lay  towards  Malaga.  The  service  was 
dangerous,  and  none  came  forward  to  imdertake  it,  until 
Alonso  de  Aguilar,  one  of  the  principal  nobles  in  the 
service  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  offered  himself  for 
the  enterprise.  His  attempt,  as  had  been  foreseen,  fidled, 
and  hardly  a  man  survived  to  relate  the  details  of  the 
disaster ;  but  Aguilar's  enthusiasm  and  self-devotion  crfr- 
atcd  a  great  sensation  at  tlie  time,  and  were  afterwards 
recorded  in  more  than  one  of  the  old  ballads  of  the 
country.^^ 

At  the  period,  however,  when  Mendoza  touches  on 
this  unhappy  defeat,  nearly  seventy  years  had  elapsed, 
and  the  bones  of  both  Spaniards  and  Moors  still  lay 

^^  The  passage  in  Tacitus  is  An-  19  The  accounts  may  be  found  in  Mft- 

nul(>.s,  Lib.  I.  c.  (U,  62  ;  and  the  iini-  riana,  (Lib.  XXVH.  c.  5,)  and  at  the 

tation   in   MtMidoza  is  Book  IV.  ed.  end  of  I lita,  **  Gucrras  dc  Granada," 

1770.  pp.  300-302.  where  two  of  the  ballads  are  inserted. 
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whitening  on  the  spot  where  they  had  fallen.  The  war 
between  the  two  races  was  again  renewed  by  the  insur- 
rection of  the  conquered;  a  military  expedition  was 
again  undertaken  into  the  same  mountains;  and  the 
Duke  of  Arcos,  its  leader,  was  a  lineal  descendant  of 
some  who  had  fallen  there,  and  intimately  connected 
with  the  family  of  Alonso  de  Aguilar  himself  While, 
therefore,  the  troops  for  this  expedition  were  collecting, 
the  Duke,  from  a  natural  curiosity  and  interest  in  what 
so  nearly  concerned  him,  took  a  small  body  of  soldiers 
and  visited  the  melancholy  spot 

"  The  Duke  left  Casares,"  says  Mendoza,  "  examining 
and  securing  the  passes  of  the  mountains  as  he  went ; 
a  needful  providence,  on  account  of  the  little  certainty 
there  is  of  success  in  all  military  adventures.  They 
then  began  to  ascend  the  range  of  heights  where  it  was 
said  the  bodies  had  remained  imburied,  melancholy  and 
loathsome  alike  to  the  sight  and  the  memory.*^  For 
there  were  among  those  who  now  visited  it  both  kins- 
men and  descendants  of  the  slain,  or  men  who  knew 
by  report  whatever  related  to  the  sad  scene.  And  first 
they  came  to  the  spot  where  the  vanguard  had  stopped 
with  its  leader,  in  consequence  of  the  darkness  of  the 
night ;  a  broad  opening  between  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain and  the  Moorish  fortress,  without  defence  of  any 
sort  but  such  as  was  afforded  by  the  nature  of  the  place. 
Here  lay  human  skulls  and  the  bones  of  horses,  heaped 
confusedly  together  or  scattered  about,  just  as  they  had 
chanced  to  fall,  mingled  with  fragments  of  arms  and 
bridles  and  the  rich  trappings  of  the  cavalry.^^  Farther 
on,  they  found  the  fort  of  the  enemy,  of  which  there 

20  "  Incedunt,"  says  Tacitus,  "mce-  fugeiant,  ut  restiterant,   disjecta  Tel 

sto8  locos,  visuque  ac  memoria  dcfor-  ag^rata  ;    adjacebant  fragmina  telo- 

mes."  rum,  cquonimquo  artus,  simul  truncis 

3*  *'  Medio  campi  albentia  ooBa,  ut  arborura  antcfixa  ora." 
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were  now  only  a  few  low  remains,  nearly  levdled  ^dth 
the  surface  of  the  soil.  And  then  they  went  forward, 
talking  about  the  places  where  officers,  leaders,  and  com* 
mon  soldiers  had  perished  together ;  relating  lioi¥  and 
where  those  who  sur\ived  had  been  saved,  among  whom 
were  the  Count  of  Urefia  and  Pedro  de  Aguilar,  elder  son 
of  Don  Alonso ;  speaking  of  the  spot  where  Don  Alonso 
had  retired  and  defended  himself  between  two  rocks; 
the  wound  the  Moorish  captain  first  gave  him  on  the 
head,  and  then  another  in  the  breast  as  he  fell;  the 
words  he  uttered  as  they  closed  in  the  fight,  *  I  am  Don 
Alonso,'  and  the  answer  of  the  chieftain  as  lie  struck 
him  down,  *  You  are  Don  Alonso,  but  I  am  the  chieftain 
of  Benastepdr ' ;  and  of  the  wounds  Don  Alonso  gave, 
which  were  not  fatal,  as  were  those  he  received.  They 
remembered,  too,  how  friends  and  enemies  had  alike 
mourned  his  fate ;  and  now,  on  that  same  spot,  the  same 
sorrow  was  renewed  by  the  soldiers,  —  a  race  sparing  of 
its  gratitude,  except  in  tears.  The  general  commanded 
a  scnice  to  be  performed  for  the  dead ;  and  the  soldien 
present  offered  up  prayers  that  they  might  rest  in  peace, 
imccrtain  whether  they  interceded  for  their  kinsmen  or 
for  their  enemies,  —  a  feeling  which  increased  their  rage 
and  the  eagerness  they  felt  for  finding  those  upon  whom 
they  could  now  take  vengeance."  ^ 

There  are  several  instances  like  this,  in  the  course  of 
the  work,  that  show  how  well  pleased  Mendoza  was  to 
step  aside  into  an  episode  and  indulge  himself  in  appro- 
priate ornaments  of  his  subject.  The  main  direction 
of  his  story,  however,  is  never  unnaturally  deviated  £rom ; 
and  wherever  he  goes,  he  is  almost  always  powerful  and 

22  *'IgituT    Romanus,  qui  aderat,  geret,  omnes,  ut  coniunctos    nt 

<'\'(  rcitus,  sextum  post  cladis  annum,  san^uineos,  aucta  in  hoetem  ira, 

triiiin  lej^ionum  ossa,  niillo  noRccnto  sti  simul  et  infensicondebant." 
alioiiius  reliquiaB  an  suorum  humo  tc- 
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effective.  Take,  for  example,  the  following  speech  of 
El  Zaguer,  one  of  the  principal  conspirators,  exciting 
his  countrymen  to  break  out  into  open  rebellion,  by  ex- 
posing to  them  the  long  series  of  affronts  and  cruelties 
they  had  suffered  from  their  Spanish  oppressors.  It  re- 
minds us  of  the  speeches  of  the  indignant  Carthaginian 
leaders  in  Livy. 

"  Seeing,"  says  the  historian,  "  that  the  greatness  of 
the  imdertaking  brought  with  it  hesitation,  delays,  and 
exposure  to  accident  and  change  of  opinion,  thifi  con- 
spirator collected  the  principal  men  together  in  the 
house  of  Zinzan  in  the  Albaycin,  and  addressed  them, 
setting  forth  the  oppression  they  had  constantly  en- 
dured, at  the  hands  both  of  public  officers  and  private 
persons,  till  they  were  become,  he  said,  no  less  slaves 
than  if  they  had  been  formally  made  such,  —  their, 
wives,  children,  estates,  and  even  their  own  persons,  be- 
ing in  the  power  and  at  the  mercy  of  their  enemies, 
without  the  hope  of  seeing  themselves  freed  from  such 
servitude  for  centuries,  — exposed  to  as  many  tyrants  as 
they  had  neighbours,  and  suffering  constantly  new  im- 
positions and  new  taxes,  —  deprived  of  the  right  of  sanc- 
tuary in  places  where  those  take  refrige  who,  through 
accident  or  (what  is  deemed  among  them  the  more  justi- 
fiable cause)  through  revenge,  commit  crime,  — thrust 
out  from  the  protection  of  the  very  churches  at  whose 
religious  rites  we  are  yet  required,  under  severe  pen- 
alties, to  be  present,  —  subjected  to  the  priests  to  enrich 
them,  and  yet  held  to  be  unworthy  of  fiivor  fit)m  God 
or  men,  —  treated  and  regarded  as  Moors  among  Chris- 
tians, that  we  may  be  despised,  and  as  Christians  among 
Moors,  that  we  may  neither  be  believed  nor  consoled. 
'  They  have  excluded  us,  too,'  he  went  on,  *  from  life  and 
human  intercourse ;  for  they  forbid  us  to  speak  our  own 
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language,  and  we  do  not  understand  theirs.     In  what 
way,  then,  arc  we  to  communicate  with  others,  or  ask 
or  give  what  life  requires,  —  cut  off  from  the  conversa- 
tion of  men,  and  denied  what  is  not  denied  even  to  the 
brutes  ?     And  yet  may  not  he  who  speaks  Castilian  still 
hold  to  the  law  of  the  Prophet,  and  may  not  he  who 
speaks  Moorish  hold  to  the  law  of  Jesus  ?     They  force 
our  children  into  their  religious  houses  and  schools,  and 
teach  them  arts  which  our  fathers  forbade  us  to  leam, 
lest  the  purity  of  our  own  law  should  be  corrupted, 
and  its  very  truth  be  made  a  subject  of  doubt  and  quar- 
rels.     They  threaten,  too,  to  tear  these  our   children 
from  the  arms  of  their  mothers  and  the  protection  of 
their  fathers,  and  send  them  into  foreign  lands,  where 
they  shall  forget  our  manners,  and  become  the  enemies 
of  those  to  whom  they  owe  their  existence.     They  com- 
mand us  to  change  our  dress  and  wear  clothes  like  the 
Castilians.     Yet  among  themselves  the  Grermans  dress 
in  one  fashion,  the  French  in  another,  and  the  Greeks 
in  another ;  their  friars,  too,  and  their  young  men,  and 
their  old  men,  have  all  separate  costumes ;  each  nation, 
each  profession,  each  class,  has  its  own  peculiar  diess, 
and  still  all  are  Christians ;  —  while  we  —  we  Moors  — 
arc  not  to  be  allowed  to  dress  like  Moors,  as  if  we  wore 
our  faith  in  our  raiment  and  not  in  our  hearts.*  "■'         ^^ 

This_is  certainly  picturesque;  and  so  is  the  greater 
part  of  the  whole  history,  both  from  its  subject  and  £rom 
t^  manner  in  which  it  is  treated.  Nor "isTt  lacking "m 
dignity  and  elevation.  Its  style  is  bold  and  abrupt,  but 
true  to  the  idiom  of  the  language;  and  the  current  oF 
thought  is  deep  and  strong,  easily  carrying  the  reader 
onward  with  its  flood.     Nothing  in  the  old  cHroniclSg 

23  The  speech  of  El  Zaguer  is  in  the  first  book  of  the  Histoiy. 
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style  of  the  earlier  period  is  to  be  compared  to  it,  and 
little  in  any  subsequent  period  is  equal  to  it  tor  man- 
liness,  vigor,  and  truth.** 

The  War  of  Granada  is  the  last  literary  labor  its  au- 
thor imdertook.  He  was,  indeed,  above  seventy  years 
old  when  he  finished  it ;  and,  perhaps  to  signify  that  he 
now  renounced  the  career  of  letters,  he  collected  his 
library,  both  the  classics  and  manuscripts  he  had  pro- 
cured with  so  much  trouble  in  Italy  and  Greece,  and 
the  curious  Arabic  works  he  had  found  in  Granada, 
and  presented  the  whole  to  his  severe  sovereign  for  his 
fevorite  establishment  of  the  Escurial,  among  whose  im- 
told  treasures  they  still  hold  a  prominent  place.  At 
any  rate,  after  this,  we  hear  nothing  of  the  old  states- 
man, except  that,  for  some  reason  or  other,  Philip  the 
Second  permitted  him  to  come  to  court  again ;  and  that, 
a  few  days  after  he  arrived  at  Madrid,  he  was  seized 
with  a  violent  illness,  of  which  he  died  in  April,  1575, 
seventy-two  years  old.^ 

On  whatever  side  we  regard  the  character  of  Mendo- 
za,  we  feel  sure  that  he  was  an  extraordinary  man ;  but 


^  There  are  some  acute  remarks  on  Majesty  would  be  pleased  to  see  them, 

the  style  of  Mendoza  in  the  Prefiu^e  to  and  perhaps  put  them  in  the  Eseuiial. 

Garcos,  **  Vigor  y  Elogancia  dc  la  Lcn-  And  I  think  he  is  riffht ;  for  as  it  is 

mia  Castellana,''  Madrid,  1791,  4to,  the  most  sumptuous  building  of  ancient 

Tom.  II.  or  modem  times,  that  I  have  seen,  so 

^  Pleasant  glimpses  of  the  occupa-  I  think  that  nothing  i^ould  be  want- 

tions  aiid  character  of  Mendoza,  during  ing  in  it,  and  that  it  ought  to  contain 

the  last  two  years  of  his  life,  may  he  the  most   sumptuous  library  in  the 

found  in  several  letters  he  wrote  to  world."     In  another,  a  few  months 

Zurita,  the  historian,  which  are  pre-  only  before  his  death,  he  sa3rs,  *'  I  go 

served  in  Dormer,  *'  Progresos  de  la  on  dusting  my  books  and  examining 

Ilistoriade  Aragon"  (Zaragoza,  1680,  them  to  see  whether  they  are  injured 

folio,  pp.  501,  etc.).     The  way  in  by  the  rats,  and  am  well  pleased  to  find 

wiiicii  he  announces  his  intention  of  them  in  good  condition.     Strange  an- 

givintr  his  books  to  the  Kscurial  Li-  thors  there  are  among  them,  of  whom 

bmry,  in  a  letter,  dated  at  Granada,  I  have  no  recollection ;  and  I  wonder 

1  Dec. ,  1.573,  is  very  characteristic :  "  I  I  have  learnt  so  little,  when  I  find  how 

keep  collecting  my  books  and  sending  much  I  have  read."    Letter  of  Nor. 

th(^ni  to  Alcalii,  because  the  late  Doc-  18,  15711. 
tor  Velasco  wrote  me  word,  that  his 
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CHAPTER   V. 

Didactic  Poetry.  —  Luis  de  Escobar.  —  Corelas.  —  Torre.  —  Didactic 
Prose.  —  Villaj^obos.  —  Oliva. — Sedeno.  — Salazar. — Luis  Mexia.  — 
Pedro  Mexia.  —  Navarra.  —  Urrea.  —  Palacios  Rubios. — Vaneoas. 
— Juan  de  Avila.  —  Antonio  de  Guevara.  —  Dialooo  de  las  Len- 
r.uAS.  —  Progress  of  the  Castilian  from  the  Time  of  John  the 
Second  to  that  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth. 

While  an  Italian  spirit,  or,  at  least,  an  observance 
of  Italian  forms,  was  beginning  so  decidedly  to  prevail 
in  Spanish  lyric  and  pastoral  poetry,  what  was  didactic, 
whether  in  prose  or  verse,  took  directions  somewhat 
different. 

In  didactic  poetrj',  among  other  forms,  the  old  one 
of  question  and  answer,  known  from  the  age  of  Juan 
de  Mena,  and  foimd  in  the  Cancioneros  as  late  as  Bada- 
joz,  continued  to  enjoy  much  favor.  Originally,  such 
(Questions  seem  to  have  been  riddles  and  witticisms; 
but  in  the  sixteenth  centurj^  they  gradually  assiuned  a 
irravcr  character,  and  at  last  claimed  to  be  directly  and 
absolutely  didactic,  constituting  a  form  in  which  two 
remarkable  books  of  light  and  easy  verse  were  pro- 
duced. The  first  of  these  books  is  called  "  The  Four 
Hundred  Answers  to  as  many  Questions  of  the  Illus- 
rrious  Don  Fadrique  Enriquez,  the  Admiral  of  Castile, 
and  other  Persons."  It  was  printed  three  times  in 
154;"),  the  year  in  which  it  first  appeared,  and  had  un- 
doubtedly a  great  success  in  the  class  of  society  to 
which  it  was  addresi^ed,  and  whose  manners  and  opin- 

voL.  I.  67  ss 
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ions  it  strikingly  illustrates.  It  contains  at  least  twen- 
ty thousand  verses,  and  was  followed,  in  1552,  by  an- 
other similar  volume,  partly  in  prose,  and  promising 
a  third,  which,  however,  was  never  published.  Except 
five  hundred  proverbs,  as  they  are  inappropriately  call- 
ed, at  the  end  of  the  first  volume,  and  fifty  glosses  at 
the  end  of  the  second,  the  whole  consists  of  such  in- 
genious questions  as  a  distinguished  old  nobleman  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Fifth  and  his  friends  might 
imagine  it  would  amuse  or  instruct  them  to  have  solved. 
They  are  on  subjects  as  various  as  possible,  —  religioii, 
morals,  history,  medicine,  magic,  —  in  short,  whatever 
could  occur  to  idle  and  curious  minds ;  but  they  were 
all  sent  to  an  acute,  good-humored  Minorite  friar,  Luk 
de  Escobar,  who,  being  bed-ridden  with  the  gout  and 
other  grievous  maladies,  had  nothing  better  to  do  than 
to  answer  them. 

His  answers  form  the  body  of  the  work.  Some  rf 
them  are  wise  and  some  foolish,  some  are  learned 
and  some  absurd ;  but  they  all  bear  the  impression  of 
their  age.  Once  we  have  a  long  letter  of  advice  about 
a  godly  life,  sent  to  the  Admiral,  which,  no  doubt,  was 
well  suited  to  his  case;  and  repeatedly  we  get  com- 
plaints from  the  old  monk  himself  of  his  suiFerings, 
and  accounts  of  what  he  was  doing;  so  that  from  ^ 
ferent  parts  of  the  two  volumes  it  would  be  possible 
to  collect  a  tolerably  distinct  picture  of  the  amusements 
of  society,  if  not  its  occupations,  about  the  court,  at  the 
period  when  they  were  written.  The  poetry  is  in  many 
respects  not  unlike  that  of  Tusser,  who  was  contem- 
porary with  Escobar,  but  it  is  better  and  more  spirited.' 

^  Kscobar  complains  that  many  of  shape ;  and  it  must  be  admitted,  thai 

the  questions  sent  to  him  were  in  such  both  questions  and  answers  (renenUy 

bad  verso,  tliat  it  cost  him  a  ^rcat  deal  read  as  if  they  came  from  one  hand. 

of  labor  to  put  them  into  a  proper  Sometimes  a  long  moral  diasertation 
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ITie  second  book  of  questions  and  answers  to  which 
we  have  referred  is  graver  than  the  first.  It  was  print- 
ed the  next  year  after  the  great  success  of  Escobar's 
work,  and  is  called  "  Tliree  Hundred  Questions  concern- 
ing Natural  Subjects,  with  their  Answers,"  by  Alonso 
Lopez  de  Corelas,  a  physician,  who  had  more  learning, 
perhaps,  than  the  monk  he  imitated,  but  is  less  amus- 
ing, and  writes  in  verses  neither  so  well  constructed  nor 
so  agreeable.^ 

Others  followed,  like  Gonzalez  de  la  Torre,  who  in 
1590  dedicated  to  the  heir-apparent  of  the  Spanish 
throne  a  volume  of  such  dull  religious  riddles  as  were 
admired  a  century  before.^  But  nobody,  who  wrote  in 
this  peculiar  didactic  style  of  verse,  equalled  Escobar, 
and  it  soon  passed  out  of  general  notice  and  regard.* 

In  prose,  about  the  same  time,  a  fashion  appeared 
of  imitating  the  Roman  didactic  prose-writers,  just  as 
those  writers  had  been  imitated  by  Castiglione,  Bembo, 

occurs,  especially  in  the  prose  of  the         Bui  let  him  cherish  inodMt,humbto  lore, 

11  i_    .   .1.  And  ihal  shall  Durify  his  heart  wilhlo. 

second  volume,  but  the  answers  are  ahu  mai  »fi«u  puruj  nw  «»ri,  wimmo. 

rarely    tedious    from     their    length.  The   fifth  part  of  the    first  Tolume 

Those  in  the  first  volume  are  the  best,  consists  of  riddles  in  the  old  style  ; 

and  Nos.  280,  281,  282,  are  curious,  and,  as  Escobar  adds,  they  are  some- 

from  the  accounts  they  contain  of  the  times  truly  very  old  riddles ;  so  old, 

poet  himself,  who  must  have  died  after  that  they  must  have  been  generally 

1552.     In  the  Preface  to  the  first  vol-  known.      The    second    volume  was 

umc,  he  says  the    Admiral  died    in  printed  at  Valladolid,  1552,  and  both 

1538.      If  the  whole  work  had  been  are  in  folio. 

completed,  according  to   its  author's  3  The  volume  of  Corelas's  "  Trezi- 

purpose,  it  would  have  contained  just  cntas  Preguntas  "  (Valladolid,  1546, 

a   thousand    questions    and   answers.  4to)    is   accompanied   by    a    learned 

For  a  specimen,  we  may  take  No.  10  prose  commentary  in  a  respectable  di- 

(QuatrocienUus  Preguntas,  Caragoca,  dactic  style. 

1515,  folio)  as  one  of  the  more  ridic-  3  Docientas  Preguntas,    etc.,    per 

ulous,  where  the  Admiral  asks  how  Juan  Gonzalez  de  la  Torre,  Madrid, 

many  keys  Christ  gave  to  St.  Peter,  1590,  4to. 

and  No.  100  a.s  one  of  the  better  sort,  4  j  should  rather  have    said,  per- 

whorc  the  Admiral  asks,  whether  it  hape,  that  the  Preguntas  were  soon 

be  npc'ssary  to  kneel  before  the  priest  restricted  to  the  fashionable  societies 

at  ronft  ssion,  if  the  penitent  finds  it  and  academies  of  the  time,  as  we  see 

very  painful ;  to  which  the  old  monk  them  wittily  exb'b  ted  in  the  first  jor- 

ansvvers  gently  and  well,—  nada  of  Caldoron's  "  Secret©  k  Vo- 

He  thai,  through  suffer injj  scnl  from  God  abore,      ^*« 
Confessing,  kneels  noi,  still  commits  no  sio ; 
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(xiovanni  della  Casa,  and  others  in  Italy.  The  impulse 
seems  plainly  to  have  been  commimicated  to  Spain  by 
the  modems,  and  not  by  the  ancients.  It  was  because 
the  Italians  led  the  way  that  the  Eomans  weie  imitated, 
and  not  because  the  example  of  Cicero  and  Seneca  had, 
of  itself,  been  able  to  form  a  prose  school,  of  any  kind, 
beyond  the  Pyrenees.^  The  fashion  was  not  one  of  so 
much  unportance  and  influence  as  that  introduced  into 
the  poetry  of  the  nation ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  notice, 
both  on  account  of  its  results  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Fifth,  and  on  account  of  an  effect  more  or 
less  distinct  which  it  had  on  the  prose  style  of  the 
nation  afterwards. 

The  eldest  among  the  prominent  writers  produced 
by  this  state  of  things  was  Francisco  de  Yillalobos,  of 
whom  we  know  little,  except  that  he  belonged  to  a  fion- 
ily  which,  for  several  successive  generations,  had  been 
devoted  to  the  medical  art ;  that  he  was  himself  the 
physician,  first  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,®  and  then  of 
Charles  the  Fifth ;  that  he  published,  as  early  as  1498, 
a  poem  on  his  own  science,  in  five  himdred  stanzas, 
founded  on  the  rules  of  Avicenna;^  and  that  he  oontin* 
ucd  to  be  kno>vn  as  an  author,  chiefly  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  his  profession,  tUl  1543,  before  which  time 
he  had  become  weary  of  the  court,  and  sought  a  volun- 

^  The  general  tendency  and  tone  of  before  them.    Obias  de  OliTa,  ICadiid, 

the  didactic  prose-writers  in  the  reic^n  1787,  12mo,  Tom.  I.  pp.  zri.  — zlTii. 

of  Charles  \ .  prove  this  fact ;  but  the  ^  There  is  a  letter  of  Villalobas. 

Oiscourse  of  Morales,  the  historian,  dated  at  Calatayud,  Oct.  6,  1515,  in 

prefixed  to  the  works  of  his  uncle,  Fcr-  which  he  says  he  was  detained  in 

nan  Perez  de  Oliva,  shows  the  way  that  city  by  the  king's  serere  Ulnes. 

in   which  the    change  was  brought  (Obras,CaTagOGa,  1&I4,  folio,  f.  71.  b.} 

al>out.     Some  Spaniards,  it  is  plain  This  was  the  illness  of  which  Ferdi- 

froin  this  curious  document,  were  be-  nand  died  in  less  than  four  montbi 

(jonic  ashamed  to  WTite  any  longer  in  aften\*ard. 

T^tin,  as  if  their  own  language  were  ^  Mcndez,Typographia»p.SI49.  Ab- 

uniit  for  practical  use  in  matters  of  tonio.  Bib.  Vetus,  ed.  Bayer,  Tom.  II. 

irrave  importance,  when  they  had,  in  p.  344,  note, 
the  Italian,  rxamples  of  entire  success 
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tary  retirement,  where  he  died,  above  seventy  years  old."^ 
His  translation  of  the  "Amphitryon"  of  Plautns  be- 
longs rather  to  the  theatre,  but,  like  that  of  Oliva,  soon 
to  be  mentioned,  produced  no  eflFect  there,  and,  like  his 
scientific  treatises,  demands  no  especial  notice.  The  rest 
of  his  works,  including  all  that  belong  to  the  depart- 
ment of  elegant  literature,  are  to  be  found  in  a  volume 
of  moderate  size,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  Infante 
Don  Luis  of  Portugal. 

The  chief  of  them  is  called  "  Problems,"  and  is  divid- 
ed into  two  tractates ;  —  the  first,  which  is  very  short, 
being  on  the  Sim,  the  Planets,  the  Four  Elements,  and 
the  Terrestrial  Paradise ;  and  the  last,  which  is  longer, 
on  Man  and  Morals,  b^inning  with  an  essay  on  Satan, 
and  ending  with  one  on  Flattery  and  Flatterers,  which  is 
(^specially  addressed  to  the  heir-apparent  of  the  crown 
of  Spain,  afterwards  Philip  the  Second.  Each  of  these 
subdivisions,  in  each  tractate,  has  eight  lines  of  the  old 
Spanish  verse  prefixed  to  it,  as  its  Problem,  or  text,  and 
the  prose  discussion  which  follows,  like  a  gloss,  consti- 
tutes the  substance  of  the  work.  The  whole  is  of  a 
xery  miscellaneous  character ;  most  of  it  grave,  like  the 
essays  on  Knights  and  Prelates,  but  some  of  it  amusing, 
like  an  essay  on  the  Marriage  of  Old  Men.^  The  best 
portions  are  those  that  have  a  satirical  vein  in  them; 
such  as  the  ridicule  of  litigious  old  men,  and  of  old  men 
that  wear  paint.^^ 

8  He  seems,  from  the  letter  just  no-  Uxor  ducenda,"  had  been  pubiUhed 
licod,  to  have  been  displeased  with  his  when  Villalobos  wrote,  I  should  not 
position  as  early  as  1515 ;  but  he  must  doubt  he  had  seen  it.  As  it  is,  the 
Ikiv(»  continued  at  court  above  twenty  coincidence  may  not  be  accidental,  for 
vears  longer,  when  he  left  it  poor  and  Poggio  died  in  1449,  though  his  Dia- 
flii>heartened.  (Obras,  f.  45.)  From  logue  was  not,  I  believe,  printed  till 
.1  j)a.si4ag(i   two  loaves  farther   on,   I  the  present  century. 

think  he  left  it  after  the  death  of  the  J®  The  Problemas  constitute  the 
l^uipress,  in  1539.  first  part  of  the  Obras  de  Villalobos, 

9  If  Poggio's  trifle,  "  An  Seni  sit     1544,  and  fill  34  leaves. 
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A  Dialogue  on  Intermittent  Fevers,  a  Dialogue  on  the 
Natural  Heat  of  the  Body,  and  a  Dialogue  between  the 
Doctor  and  the  Duke,  his  patient,  are  all  quite  in  the 
manner  of  the  contemporary  didactic  discussions  of  the 
Italians,  except  that  the  last  contains  passages  of  a  broad 
and  free  humor,  approaching  more  nearly  to  the  tone  of 
comedy,  or  rather  of  farce."  A  treatise  that  follows,  on 
the  Three  Great  Annoyances  of  much  talking,  much  dis- 
puting, and  much  laughing,'^  and  a  grave  discourse  on 
Love,  with  which  the  volume  ends,  are  all  that  remain 
worth  notice.  They  have  the  same  general  characteris- 
tics with  the  rest  of  his  miscellanies ;  the  style  of  some 
portions  of  them  being  distinguished  by  more  purity 
and  more  pretensions  to  dignity  than  have  been  fotmd 
in  the  earlier  didactic  prose-writers,  and  especially  by 
greater  clearness  and  exactness  of  expression.  Occa- 
sionally, too,  we  meet  with  an  idiomatic  familiarity, 
frankness,  and  spirit  that  are  very  attractive,  and  that 
partly  compensate  us  for  the  absurdities  of  the  old  and 
forgotten  doctrines  in  natural  history  and  medicine, 
which  Villalobos  inculcated  because  they  were  the  rc^ 
ceived  doctrines  of  his  time. 

The  next  writer  of  the  same  class,  and,  on  the  whole, 
one  much  more  worthy  of  consideration,  is  Feman  Pe- 
rez de  Oliva,  a  Cordovese,  who  was  bom  about  1492, 
and  died,  still  young,  in  1530.  His  father  was  a  lover  of 
letters ;  and  the  son,  as  he  himself  informs  us,  was  edu- 
cated with  care  from  his  earliest  youth.  At  twelve  yeais 
of  age,  he  was  already  a  student  in  the  University  of 
Salamanca ;  after  which  he  went,  first,  to  Alcal&,  when 
it  was  in  the  beginning  of  its  glory;  then  to  Paiis, 

»i  Obras,  f.  35.  Three  Great ,"  leaTing  die  ti- 

13  I  have  translated  the  title  of  this  tie,  says  Villalobos  in  his  PnSloffo»  ib- 

Treatise,  **  The  Three  Great  Annoy-  finish^,  so  that  OTery  body  mar  fill  it 

anccs.-^    In  the  original  it  is  *'  The  up  as  he  likes. 
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whose  University  had  long  attracted  students  from  ev- 
ery part  of  Europe ;  and  finally  to  Rome,  where,  under 
the  protection  of  an  uncle  at  the  court  of  Leo  the  Tenth, 
all  the  advantages  to  be  found  in  the  most  cultivated 
capital  of  Christendom  were  accessible  to  him. 

On  his  uncle's  death,  it  was  proposed  to  him  to  take 
the  offices  left  vacant  by  that  event ;  but,  loving  letters 
more  than  courtly  honors,  he  went  back  to  Paris,  where 
he  taught  and  lectured  in  its  University  for  three  years. 
Another  Pope,  Adrian  the  Sixth,  was  now  on  the  throne, 
and,  hearing  of  Oliva's  success,  endeavoured  anew  to 
draw  him  to  Rome ;  but  the  love  of  his  country  and  of 
literature  continued  to  be  stronger  than  the  love  of  ec- 
clesiastical preferment  He  returned,  therefore,  to  Sala- 
manca ;  became  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  rich 
"  College  of  the  Archbishop,"  founded  in  1528 ;  and 
was  successively  chosen  Professor  of  Ethics  in  the  Uni- 
versity, and  its  Rector.  But  he  had  hardly  risen  to  his 
highest  distinctions,  when  he  died  suddenly,  and  at  a 
moment  when  so  many  hopes  rested  on  him,  that  his 
death  was  felt  as  a  misfortune  to  the  cause  of  letters 
throughout  Spain. *^ 

Oliva's  studies  at  Rome  had  taught  him  how  success- 
fully the  Latin  writers  had  been  imitated  by  the  Ital- 
ians, and  he  became  anxious  that  they  should  be  no  less 
successfully  imitated  by  the  Spaniards.  He  felt  it  as  a 
wrong  done  to  his  native  language,  that  almost  all  se- 
rious prose  discussions  in  Spain  were  still  carried  on  in 
Latin  rather  than  in  Spanish.^*     Taking  a  hint,  then, 

13  The  most  ample  life  of  Oliva  is  when  he  contended  publicly  for  the 

in  Uezabal  y  Ug^rte,  **  Biblioteca  de  chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  at  Sala- 

loe  Escritorcs,  que  han  sido  individuos  manca.     (Obras,   1787,   rom.  II.  pp. 

de  Ids  seis  Colesrios  Mayores''  (Ma-  26-51.)    In  the  course  of  it,  he  says 

drid,  1805,  Ito,  pp.  239,  etc.).  But  all  his  travels  all  over  Spain  and  out  of  it, 

that  we  know  about  him,  of  any  real  in  pursuit  of  knowledge,  had  amounted 

interest,  is  to  1x3  found  in  the  exposi-  to  more  than  three  thousand  leagues. 
t)on  he  made  of  his  claims  and  merits        ^^  Obras,  Tom.  I.  p.  xxiii. 
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from  Castiglione's  "  Cortigiano,"  and  opposing  the  cur- 
rent of  opinion  among  the  learned  men  with  whom  he 
lived  and  acted,  he  began  a  didactic  dialogue  on  the 
Dignity  of  Man,  formally  defending  it  as  a  work  in  the 
Spanish  language  written  by  a  Spaniard.  Besides  this, 
he  wrote  several  strictly  didactic  discourses ;  —  one  on 
the  Faculties  of  the  Mind  and  their  Proper  Use  ;  another 
urging  Cordova,  his  native  city,  to  improve  the  naviga* 
tion  of  the  Guadalquivir,  and  so  obtain  a  portion  of  the 
rich  commerce  of  the  Indies,  which  was  then  monopo- 
lized by  Seville;  and  another,  that  was  delivered  at 
Salamanca,  when  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  chair  of 
moral  philosophy ;  —  in  all  which  his  nephew.  Morales, 
the  historian,  assures  us  it  was  his  uncle's  strong  d^ 
sire  to  furnish  practical  examples  of  the  power  and  re^ 
sources  of  the  Spanish  language.*^ 

The  purpose  of  giving  greater  dignity  to  his  native 
tongue,  by  employing  it,  instead  of  the  Latin,  on  all  the 
chief  subjects  of  human  inquiry,  was  certainly  a  fortu* 
nate  one  in  Oliva,  and  soon  found  imitators.  Juan  de 
ScdeRo  published,  in  1536,  two  prose  dialogues  on  Jjore 
and  one  on  Happiness ;  the  former  in  a  more  graceful 
tone  of  gallantry,  and  the  latter  in  a  more  philosophical 
spirit  and  with  more  terseness  of  manner,  than,  belonged 
to  the  age.^^    Francisco  Cervantes  de  Salazar,  a  man  of 

1^  Tho  works  of  Oliva  have  been  In  the  same  volume  with  the  minor 
published  at  lc:ist  ivrice,  the  first  time  works  of  Oliva,  Morales  publi^ed  if* 
by  his  nephew,  Ambrosio  de  Morales,  teen  moral  diseourses  of  hi8  own,  and 
4to,  Cordova,  in  1585,  and  again  at  one  by  Pedro  Valles  of  Cdrdova,  none 
Madrid,  1787,  2  vols.  12mo.  In  the  of  which  have  much  literary  Tatloe. 
Index  Expurgatorius,  (1G67,  p.  424,)  though  several,  like  one  oi^the  AdvaiH 
they  are  forbidden  to  be  read,  '^till  tagcuf  Teaching  with  Ck^ntlcneas  and 
they  are  corrected,''  —  a  phrase  which  one  on  the  Diffi?rence  between  Genius 
swH^nis  to  have  left  each  copy  of  them  and  Wisdom,  are  marked  with  excel- 
to  tlic  discretion  of  the  spiritual  direc-  lent  sense.  That  of  Valles  is  on  th« 
tor  of  its  owner.    In  the  edition  of  Ft^r  of  Death. 

1787,  a  sheet  was  cancelled,  in  order  *8    Siguensc    do8     Coloquios     de 

to  pot  rid  of  a  note  of  Morales.     See  Amon»s  y  otro  de  Bienavcnturanca, 

Index  of  1790.  etc.,  por  Juan  de  Sedefio,  veuno  de 
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learning,  completed  the  dialogue  of  Oliva  on  the  Dignity 
of  Man,  which  had  been  left  unfinished,  and,  dedicating 
it  to  Fernando  Cortes,  published  it  in  1546,*''  together 
with  a  long  prose  fable  by  Luis  Mexia,  on  Idleness  and 
Labor,  written  in  a  pure  and  somewhat  elevated  style, 
but  too  much  indebted  to  the  "Vision"  of  the  Bachiller 
de  la  Torre.*®  Pedro  de  Navarra  published,  in  1567, 
forty  Moral  Dialogues,  partly  the  result  of  conversations 
held  in  an  Academia  of  distinguished  persons,  who  meU 
from  time  to  time,  at  the  house  of  Fernando  Cortes.  *** 
Pedro  Mexia,  the  chronicler,  wrote  a  Silva,  or  Miscellany, 
divided,  in  the  later  editions,  into  six  books,  and  sub- 
divided into  a  multitude  of  separate  essays,  historical 
and  moral ;  declaring  it  to  be  the  first  work  of  the  kind 


Arcvalo,  1536,  sm.  4to,  no  printer  or 
place,  pp.  16.  This  is  the  same  Juan 
de  Sedefio  who  translated  the  "  Celes- 
tina''  into  verse  in  1540,  and  who  wrote 
the  **  Suma  de  Varoncs  Ilustres ''  ( Are- 
valo,  1551,  and  Toledo,  1590,  folio)  ;— 
a  poor  biographical  dictionary,  con- 
taininpr  lives  of  about  two  hundred  dis- 
tinguished personages,  alphabetically 
arranged,  and  beginning  Mrith  Adam. 
Sedcfio  was  a  soldier,  and  served  in 
Italy. 

1^  The  whole  Dialogue — both  the 
part  Avritten  by  Oliva  and  that  written 
by  Francisco  Cervantes — was  pub- 
lished at  Madrid  (1772, 4to)  in  a  new 
iMiition  by  Cerd&  y  Rico,  with  his  usu- 
al abundant,  but  awkward,  prefaces 
and  annotations. 

^^  It  is  republished  in  the  volume 
mentioned  in  the  last  note;  but  we 
know  nothing  of  its  author. 

^3  Di^logos  muy  Subtiles  y  Nota- 
bles, etc.,  por  D.  Pedro  de  Navarra, 
Obispo  do  ("omenge,  Carago^a,  1567, 
l'2mo,  1  Irt  loaves.  The  first  five  Dia- 
logues are  on  the  Character  becoming 
a  Royal  Chronicler  ;  the  next  four  on 
the  Dilforcnces  between  a  Rustic  and 
a  Nohlo  Life;  and  the  remaining  thir- 
ty-one on  Preparation  for  Death;  — 
all  written  in  a  pure,  simple  Castilian 
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style,  but  with  little  either  new  or 
striking  in  the  thoughts.  Their  au- 
thor says,  it  was  a  rule  of  the  Acade- 
mia, that  the  person  who  arrived  last 
at  each  meeting  should  furnish  a  sub- 
ject for  discussion,  and  direct  another 
member  to  reduce  to  writing  the  re- 
marks that  mi^ht  be  made  on  it,^ 
Cardinal  Poggio,  Juan  d*  EstuQiga, 
knight-commander  of  Castile,  and 
other  persons  of  note,  being  of  the  so- 
ciety. Navarra  adda,  tluit  he  had 
written  two  hundred  dialogues,  in 
which  there  were  ''  fbw  matters  that 
had  not  been  touched  npon  in  that  eX' 
cellent  Academy,"  and  notes  especial- 
ly, that  the  subject  of  Preparation  for 
Death  had  been  discussed  after  the  de- 
cease of  Cobos,  a  confidential  minister 
of  Charles  V.,  and  that  he  himself  had 
acted  as  secretary  on  the  occasion. 
Traces  of  any  thing  contemporary  are, 
however,  rare  in  the  forty  dialogues 
he  printed  ;  — the  most  important  that 
1  have  noticed  relating  to  Charles  V. 
and  his  retirement  at  San  Yuste,  which 
the  good  Bishop  seems  to  have  believ- 
ed was  a  sincere  abandonment  of  all 
worldly  thoughts  and  passions.  I  find 
nothing  to  illustrate  the  character  of 
Cortes,  except  the  fact  that  so^h 
meetings  were  held  at  his  house. 
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ill  Spanish,  which,  he  says,  he  considers  quite  as  suitable 
for  such  discussions  as  the  Italian.**  To  this,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  an  imitation  of  Macrobius  or  of  Athenseus; 
and  which  was  printed  in  1543,  he  added,  in  1547,  six 
didactic  dialogues,  —  curious,  but  of  little  value,  —  in 
the  first  of  which  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
having  regular  physicians  are  agreeably  set  forth,  with 
a  lightness  and  exactness  of  style  hardly  to  have  been 
expected.^*  And  finally,  to  complete  the  short  list, 
Urrea,  a  favored  soldier  of  the  Emperor,  and  at  one  time 
viceroy  of  Apulia,  —  the  same  person  who  made  the 
])oor  translation  of  Ariosto  mentioned  in  Don  Quixote, 
—  published,  in  1566,  a  Dialogue  on  True  Military  Hon- 
or, which  is  written  in  a  pleasant  and  easy  style,  and 
(contains,  mingled  with  the  notions  of  one  who  says  he 
trained  himself  for  glory  by  reading  romances  of  chiv- 
alry, not  a  few  amusing  anecdotes  of  duels  and  mihtaiy 
adventures.®  ^ 


«>  Silva  dc  Varia  Lcccion,  por 
Pedro  Mexia.  The  first  edition  (Se- 
villa,  1543,  fol.,  lit.  got.,  144  leaves)  is 
in  only  three  parts.  Another,  which 
I  also  possess,  is  of  Madrid,  1669,  and 
in  six  books,  filling  about  700  closely 
printed  quarto  pages.  It  was  long 
very  popular,  and  there  are  many  edi- 
tions of  it,  besides  translations  into 
Italian,  German,  French,  Flemish,  and 
Knglish.  One  English  version  is  by 
llionias  Fortescue,  and  appeared  in 
1571.  (Warton's  Eiig.  Poetry,  Lon- 
don, IH2\,  8vo,  Tom.  IV.  p.  312.) 
Another,  which  is  anonymous,  is  call- 
ed **  The  Treasure  of  Ancient  and 
Modern  Times,  etc.,  translated  out  of 
that  worthy  Spanish  Gentleman,  Pedro 
Mexia,  and  Mr.  Francisco  Sansovino, 
the  Italian,"  etc.  (I/ondon,  1613,  fol.). 
It  is  a  curious  mixture  of  similar  dis- 
cussions by  different  authors,  Spanish, 
Italian,  and  French.  Mexia's  part 
begins  at  Hook  I.  c.  H. 

/^^  Tlie  earliest  edition  of  the  Dia- 
logues,  I   think,  is  that  of  Seville, 


1547,  8vo.  The  one  I  use  is  in  ISao, 
and  waa  printed  at  ScTille,  IStt, 
black  letter,  167  leaves.  The  seoosd 
dialogue,  which  is  on  Inviting  to 
Feasts,  is  amusing ;  but  the  laM, 
which  is  on  subjects  of  physical  sci- 
ence, such  as  the  causes  of  thunder, 
earthquakes,  and  comets,  is  now-s-dsn 
only  curious  or  ridiculous.  At  the 
end  of  the  Dialogues,  and  sometimsi 
at  the  end  of  old  editions  of  the  Sih», 
is  found  a  free  translation  of  the  Ex- 
hortation to  Virtue  by  laocrates,  made 
from  the  Latin  of  Agricola,  becaosr 
Mexia  did  not  understand  Greek.  It 
is  of  no  value. 

^  Dialogo  de  la  Yerdadera  Honia 
Militar,  por  Ger6nimo  Ximenei  de 
Urrea.  There  are  editions  of  1566, 
1575, 1661,  etc.  (Latassa,  Bib.  Arag. 
Nueva,  Tom.  I.  p.  964.)  Mine  is  a 
small  quarto  volume,  Zaragoaa,  1642. 
One  of  the  most  amusing  passages  in 
the  Dialogue  of  Urrea  is  the  one  in 
Part  First,  containing  a  detailed  atale- 
ment  of  every  thing  relating  to  the 
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Both  of  the  works  of  Pedro  Mexia,  but  especially  his 
Silva,  enjoyed  no  little  popularity  during  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries ;  and,  iu  point  of  style,  they 
are  certainly  not  without  merit.  None,  however,  of  the 
productions  of  any  one  of  the  authors  last  mentioned  had 
so  much  force  and  character  as  the  first  part  of  the  Dia- 
logue on  the  Dignity  of  Man.  And  yet  Oliva  was  cer- 
tainly not  a  person  of  a  commanding  genius.  His  imag- 
ination never  warms  into  poetry ;  his  invention  is  never 
sufficient  to  give  new  and  strong  views  to  his  subject ; 
and  his  system  of  imitating  both  the  Latin  and  the  Ital- 
ian masters  rather  tends  to  debilitate  than  to  impart  vig- 
or to  his  thoughts.  But  there  is  a  general  reasonable^ 
ness  and  wisdom  in  what  he  says  that  win  and  often 
satisfy  us,  and  these,  with  his  style,  which,  though  some^ 
times  declamatory,  is  yet,  on  the  whole,  pure  and  well 
settled,  and  his  happy  idea  of  defending  and  employing 
the  Castilian,  then  coming  into  all  its  rights  as  a  liv- 
ing language,  have  had  the  effect  of  giving  him  a  more 
lasting  reputation  than  that  of  any  other  Spanish  prose- 
writer  of  his  time.^ 

The  same  general  tendency  to  a  more  formal  and  ele^ 
gant  style  of  discussion  is  found  in  a  few  other  ethical 
and  religious  authors  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Fifth 
that  are  still  remembered ;  such  as  Palacios  Rubios,  who 
wrote  an  essay  on  Military  Courage,  for  the  benefit 
of  his  son ;  ^'  Vanegas,  who,  under  the  title  of  "  The 


duel  proposed  by  Francis  I.  to  Charles  like  a  true  Spaniard,  that  the  Castilian 

y.  is  better  for  such  purposes  than  Latin 

'-^  As  late  as  1592,  when  the  "  Con-  or  Greek,  and  that  he  trusts  before 

version  do  la  Magdalena,"  by  Pedro  long  to  see  it  as  widely  spread  as  the 

Malon  dc  Chaide  was  published,  the  arms  and  glories  of  his  country,  (f.  17.) 

opposition  to  the  use  of  the  Castilian  24  x  fuH  account  of  Juan  Lopez  dc 

in  pravc  subjects  was  continued.     He  Vivero  Palacios  Rubios,  who  was  a 

says,  people  Uilked  to  him  as  if  it  were  man  of  consequence  in  his  time,  and 

'•  a  sacrilege  "  to  discuss  such  matters  engaged  in  the  famous  compilation  of 

except  in  Latin,  (f.  15.)  But  he  replies,  the  Spanish  laws  called   **  Leyerf  dc 
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Agony  of  Passing  through  Death,"  gives  us  what  may 
rather  be  considered  an  ascetic  treatise  on  holy  liv- 
ing;^ and  Juan  de  A\dla,  sometimes  called  the  Apostle 
of  Andalusia,  whose  letters  are  fervent  exhortations  to 
virtue  and  religion,  composed  with  care  and  often  with 
eloquence,  if  not  with  entire  purity  of  style.* 

The  author  in  this  class,  however,  who  during*  his  life- 
time had  the  most  influence  was  Antonio  de  Guevanu 
one  of  the  official  chroniclers  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  He 
was  a  Biscayan  by  birth,  and  passed  some  of  his  earlier 
years  at  the  court  of  Queen  Isabella.  In  1528  he  be^ 
came  a  Franciscan  monk,  but,  enjoying  the  fevor  of  the 
Em^x^ror,  he  seems  to  have  been  transformed  into  a 
thorough  courtier,  accompanying  his  master  during  his 
journeys  and  residences  in  Italy  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, and  rising  successively,  by  the  royal  patronage, 
to  be  court  preacher.  Imperial  historiographer.  Bishop 


Toro/^    is    contained   in  Rczabal  y  to  imply,  a  criticism  on  books  and  an- 

U^rtc   (Bibliotoca,    pp.    266-271).  thors,  but  the  opinion  of  Vaneeas  him- 

His  works  in  I^atin  are  numerous ;  but  self,  how  we  should  study  the   grear 

in  Spanish  he  published  only  <'Dcl  books  of  God,  nature,  man,  and  Ckria- 

Esfuerzo  Belico  Heroyco,''  which  ap-  tianity.     It  is,  in  fact,  intended  to  dis- 

peared  first  at   Salamanca  in  1521,  courage  the  reading  of  boolca   then 

folio,  but  of  which  there  is  a  beautiful  much  in  fashion,  and  deemed  by  him 

Madrid  edition,  1793,  folio,  with  notes  bad. 

by  Francisco  Morales.  ^  He  died  in  1569.  In  1534  he 
25  Antonio,  Bib.  Nov.,  Tom.  I.  p.  8.  was  in  the  prisons  of  the  Inquisition. 
He  flourished  about  1531-45.  His  and  in  1559  one  of  his  bocte  was  pot 
'*  A^onia  del  Transito  de  la  Muerte,''  into  the  Index  Ezpurgatorius.  Nerez^ 
a  glossary  to  which,  by  its  author,  is  theless,  he  was  resiuded  as  a  sort  of 
dated  1513,  was  first  printed  from  his  Saint.  (Llorente,  Histoire  de  I'lnqni- 
correctcd  manuscript,  many  years  later,  sition,  Tom.  II.  pp.  7  and  423.)  His 
My  copy,  which  seems  to  be  of  the  *' Cartas  Espirituales  "  were  not  print- 
first  edition,  is  dated  Alcala,  1574,  and  cd,  I  believe,  till  the  year  of  his  oeath. 
is  in  12mo.  The  treatise  called  **  Di-  (Antonio,  Bib.  Nova,  Tom.  I.  pp.  6^ 
forencias  do  Libros  que  ay  en  el  Uni-  -642.)  His  treatises  on  Self-kziowl- 
verso,''  bythc  same  author,  who,  how-  edge,  on  Prayer,  and  on  other  lelig- 
fver,  here  writes  his  name  Vniegas,  ious  subjects,  are  equally  well  written, 
w:us  finished  in  1530,  and  printf>d  at  and  in  the  same  style  of  eloquence. 
Toledo  in  1510,  4to.  It  is  written  in  A  lonpr  life,  or  rather  eulogy,  of  him 
-.1  jQ^ood  style,  thouf^h  not  witliout  con-  is  prefixed  to  the  first  volume  of  hir 
eeits  of  tliou^-lit,  and  conceile<l  phrases,  works,  (Madrid,  1595,  4to,)  by  Jnan 
Jint  it  is  not,  as  its  title  miefit  seem  Diaz. 
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of  Guadix,  and  Bishop  of  MondoSedo.     He  died  in 
15455 

His  works  were  not  numerous,  but  they  were  fitted 
to  the  atmosphere  in  which  they  were  produced  and 
enjoyed  at  once  a  great  popularity.  His  "Dial  for 
Princes,  or  Marcus  Aurelius,"  first  published  in  1529, 
and  the  fruit,  as  he  tells  us,  of  eleven  years'  labor,** 
was  not  only  often  reprinted  in  Spanish,  but  was  trans- 
lated into  Latin,  Italian,  French,  and  English ;  in  each  of 
which  last  two  languages  it  appeared  many  times  before 
the  end  of  the  century.^  It  is  a  kind  of  romance,  found- 
ed on  the  life  and  character  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  re- 
sembles, in  some  points,  the  "Cyropfledia"  of  Xenophon; 
its  purpose  being  to  place  before  the  Emperor  Charles 
the  Fifth  the  model  of  a  prince  more  perfect  for  wisdom 
and  \'irtuc  than  any  other  of  antiquity.  But  the  Bishop 
of  Mondofledo  adventured  beyond  his  prerogative.  He 
pretended  that  his  Marcus  Aurelius  was  genuine  his- 
torj',  and  appealed  to  a  manuscript  in  Florence,  which 
did  not  exist,  as  if  he  had  done  little  more  than  make 
a  translation  of  it.  In  consequence  of  this,  Pedro  de 
Rua,  a  professor  of  elegant  literature  in  the  college  at 
Soria,  addressed  a  letter  to  him,  in  1540,  exposing  the 
fraud.  Two  other  letters  followed,  written  with  more 
freedom  and  purity  of  style  than  any  thing  in  the  works 
of  the  Bishop  himself,  and  leaving  him  no  real  ground 
on  which  to  stand.**     He,  however,  defended  himself  as 

^  A  life  of  Guevara  is  prefixed  to  tions  of  the  works  of  Guerara,  show- 

tlie  ('(lition  of  his  KpiRtolas,  Madrid,  ing  their  great  popularity  all    orer 

1073,  4t(>;  but  there  is  a  good  ac-  Europe.    In  French,  the  number  of 

count  of  him  by  himself  in  the  Pro-  trandatioDS  in  the  sixteenth  century 

lo^o  to  his  **  Menosprecio  de  Corte."  was  extraordinary.    See  La  Croix  du 

2tJ  Sre  tho  argument  to  the  **  D6ca-  Maine  et  du  Verdier,  Biblioth^ues. 

i\a  dc  los  Cesan^.'*  (Paris,  1772,  4to,  Tom.  III.  p.  123,> 

29  Watt,  in  his  "  Bibliothoca  Bri-  and  the  articles  there  referred  to. 

tannica,"  and  Bninrt,  in  his  **  Manuel  *  There  are  editions  of  the  Cartas 

(In  Libraire/'  (?ivo  quite  curious  lists  del  Bachiller  Rua,  Burgos,  1549,  4to, 

of  the  different  editions  and  transla-  and  Madrid,  1736,  4to,  and  a  lile  of 

XT 
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well  as  he  was  able ;  at  first  cautiously,  but  afterwards. 
when  he  was  more  closely  assailed,  by  assuming  the 
wholly  untenable  position,  that  all  ancient  profisme  his- 
tory was  no  more  true  than  his  romance  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  and  that  he  had  as  good  a  right  to  invent  for 
his  own  high  purposes  as  Herodotus  or  Livy.  From 
this  time  he  was  severely  attacked ;  more  so,  perhaps, 
than  he  would  have  been,  if  the  gross  frauds  of  An- 
nius  of  Viterbo  had  not  then  been  recent  But  however 
this  may  be,  it  was  done  with  a  bitterness  that  forms  a 
strong  contrast  to  the  applause  bctowed  in  France,  near 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  upon  a  somewhat 
similar  work  on  the  same  subject  by  Thomas.^* 

After  all,  however,  the  "  Dial  for  Princes  "  is  littk 
worthy  of  the  excitement  it  occasioned.  It  is  filled  with 
letters  and  speeches  ill  conceived  and  inappropriate;  and 
is  written  in  a  formal  and  inflated  style.  Perhaps  we 
are  now  indebted  to  it  for  nothing  so  much  as  for  the 
beautiful  fable  of  "  The  Peasant  of  the  Danube,"  evi- 
dently suggested  to  La  Fontaine  by  one  of  the  discourses 
through  which  Guevara  endeavoured  to  give  life  and 
reality  to  his  fictions.** 

him  in  Baylc,  Diet.  Ilislorique,  Am-  ^  La  Fontaine,  Fables,  Lib.  XI.  fib. 

stcniain,  1740,  folio,  Tom.  IV.  p.  95.  7,  and  Guevara,  Relox,  Lib.  III.  c.  3. 

The  loiters  of  Kua,  or  Rhua,  as  his  The  speech  which  the  Spanish  Bialujp, 

name  is  often  written,  are  respectable  the  true  inventor  of  this  happy  fiction, 

in  style,  though  their  critical  spirit  is  gives  to  his  Rustico  de  Gemuuiia  ia, 

that  of  tlie  aj^e  and  country  in  which  indeed,  too  long;  but  it  was  popular. 

they  were  written.     The  short  reply  Tirso  de  Molina,  after  describing  a 

of  (luevara  following  the  second  of  peasant  who  approached  Xerxes,  sayi 

Rua*8  IctU'rs  is  not  creditable  to  him.  in  the  Prologue  to  one  of  his  plays, — 

31  Antonio,  in  his  article  on  Gue-  i^, 


vara,    (Bib.    Nova,  Tom.  I.  p.  125,)  He  represented  to  the  very  ifib 

is  very  severe ;  but  his  tone  is  gentle,  S?>re  i^Ii  Rom^&nlftlJ:  "^ 


compared  with  that  of  Hayle,  (Diet.  cigarmla.  de  Iblodo.  Madrid.  ifiM.  4to.  p  lot 

Ilist  ,  Tom.  II.  p.  031,)  who  always  .-■«»,  p.  i«t 

del  i  jjhts  tx)  show  up  any  defects  he  can  La  Fontaine,  however,  did  not  trouble 

find  in  the  characters  of  pri(*8ls  and  himself  about  the  original  Spanish  or 

monks.     There  are    editions  of  the  its  popularity.     He  took  hia  beautiful 

Rclox  d«'  Princii>es,  of  1529,   1532,  versi<ui  of  the  fable  from  an  old  French 

1537,  etc.  translation,  made  by  a  gentleman 
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In  the  same  spirit,  though  with  less  boldness,  he 
wrote  his  "  Lives  of  the  Ten  Roman  Emperors" ;  a  work 
which,  like  his  Dial  for  Princes,  he  dedicated  to  Charles 
the  Fifth.  In  general,  he  has  here  followed  the  author- 
ities on  which  he  claims  to  found  his  narrative,  such  as 
Dion  Cassius  and  the  minor  Latin  historians,  showing, 
at  the  same  time,  a  marked  desire  to  imitate  Plutarch 
and  Suetonius,  whom  he  announces  as  his  models.  But 
he  has  not  been  able  entirely  to  resist  the  temptation  of 
inserting  fictitious  letters,  and  even  unfounded  stories ; 
thus  giving  a  false  view,  if  not  of  the  facts  of  history, 
at  least  of  some  of  the  characters  he  records.  His  style, 
however,  though  it  still  wants  purity  and  appropriate- 
ness, is  better  and  more  simple  than  it  is  in  his  ro- 
mance on  Marcus  Aurelius.^  ^ 

Similar  characteristics  mark  a  large  collection  of  Let- 
ters printed  by  him  as  early  as  1539.  Many  of  them 
arc  addressed  to  persons  of  great  consideration  in  his 
time,  such  as  the  Marquis  of  Pescara,  the  Duke  of  Alva, 
Inigo  de  Velasco,  Grand  Constable  of  Castile,  and  Fa- 
drique  Enriquez,  Grand  Admiral.  But  some  were  evi- 
dently never  sent  to  the  persons  addressed,  like  the  loyal 
one  to  Juan  de  Padilla,  the  head  of  the  Camuneros^ 
and  two  impertinent  letters  to  the  Governor  Luis  Bravo, 
who  had  foolishly  fallen  in  love  in  his  old  age.  Others 
are  mere  fictions;  among  which  are  a  correspondence 

went  to  Madrid  in  1526  with  the  Car-  duict  Despaioiiol  en  Langaige  Fran- 

dinal  do  Grammont,  on  the  subject  of  gois"  ;  but  does  not  give  the  tranalap 

Francis  the  First's  imprisonment.     It  tor's  name. 

is  in  the  rich  old  French  of  that  peri-        ^  The  "  D6cada  de  loa  C^aaree," 

od,  and  La  Fontaine  often  adopts,  with  with  the  other  treatises  of  GueTara 

his  a(!Customed  skill,  its  picturesque  here  spoken  of,  except  his  Epistles,  are 

phrdS"i)logy.     I  suppose  this  transla-  to  be  found  in  a  collection  of  his  works 

tion  is  the  one  cited  by  Brunet  as  made  first  printed   at  Valladolid   in    1539. 

by  llon^  Bertaut,  of  which  there  were  My  copy  is  of  the  second  edition,  Va- 

many   editions.      Mine   is  of  Paris,  lladolid,  1545,  folio,  black  letter,  214 

1510,  folio,  by  Galliot  du  Pr^,  and  is  leaves. 
entitled  "  Lorloge  des  Princes,  trar 
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of  the  Emperor  Trajan  with  Plutarch  and  the  Roman 
Senate,  which  Guevara  vainly  protests  he  translated  fiom 
the  Greek,  without  sa}ing  where  he  found  the  origi- 
nals,^ and  a  long  epistle  ahout  Lais  and  other  courte- 
sans of  antiquity,  in  which  he  gives  the  details  of  their 
conversations  as  if  he  had  listened  to  them  himself 
Most  of  the  letters,  though  they  are  called  "  Familiar 
Epistles,"  are  merely  essays  or  disputations,  and  a  few 
are  sermons  in  form,  with  an  announcement  of  the  o^ 
f-asions  on  which  they  were  preached.  None  has  the 
easy  or  natural  air  of  a  real  correspondence.  In  tenctf 
they  were  all,  no  doubt,  prepared  expressly  for  publica- 
tion and  for  effect ;  and,  notwithstandiog  their  stif&iess 
and  formality,  were  greatly  admired.  They  were  often 
printed  in  Spain ;  they  were  translated  into  all  the  prin- 
cipal languages  of  Europe ;  and,  to  express  the  value  set 
on  them,  they  were  generally  called  "  The  Grolden  Epis- 
tles." But  notwithstanding  their  early  success,  they 
have  long  been  disregarded,  and  only  a  few  passages 
that  touch  the  affairs  of  the  time  or  the  life  of  the 
Emperor  can  now  be  read  with  interest  or  pleasure.* 
Besides  these  works,  Guevara  wrote  several  formal 
treatises.  Two  are  strictly  theological."  Another  is  on 
the  Inventors  of  the  Art  of  Na^^[gation  and  its  Practice ; 
—  a  subject  which  might  be  thought  foreign  firomi  the 

3*    These   very    letters,  however,  p.  12,  and  elsewhere.    Cervantes, « 

were  thought  worth  translating  into  passant,  gives  a  blow  at  the  letter  of 

English  by  Sir  Geoffrey  Fenton,  and  Guevara  about  Lais,  in  the  PitSlogo 

:irc  found  ff.  68-77  of  a  curious  col-  to  the  first  part  of  his  Don  Qaixote. 

loot  ion  taken  from  different  authors  ^  One  of  these  religious  treatiaeB 

.ind  published  in  London,  (1575,  4to,  is  entitled  **  Monte  CalTario,"   1549, 

black  letter,)  under  the  title  of '*  Gold-  translated  into  English  in  1595;  and 

rri    Pipistles."      Edward    Hellowes  the  other,  "  Oratorio  de  Reli^osos," 

)i:id  already  translated  the  whole  of  1543,  which  is  a  series  of  short  exhoi^ 

(tuovard's  Epistles  in  1574;    which  tations  or  homilies  with  a  text  prefixed 

were  a^ain  translated,  but  not  very  to  each.    ITio  first  is  ordered  to  be 

wj'U,  by  Savage,  in  1657.  expurgated  in  the  Index  of  1667,  (pi 

^  Kpistolas  Familiares  de  D.  An-  G7,)  and  both  are  censured  in  that  o£ 

tonio  de  Guevara,  Madrid,  1073,  4to  1790. 
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Bishop's  experience,  but  with  which,  he  tells  us,  he  had 
become  familiar  by  having  been  much  at  sea,  and  visit- 
ed many  ports  on  the  Mediterranean.^  Of  his  two  other 
treatises,  which  are  all  that  remain  to  be  noticed,  one  is 
called  "  Contempt  of  Court  life  and  Praise  of  the  Coun- 
try"; and  the  other,  "Counsels  for  Favorites,  and 
Teachings  for  Courtiers."  They  are  moral  discussions, 
suggested  by  Castiglione's  "  Courtier,"  then  at  the  height 
of  its  popularity,  and  are  written  with  great  elaborate- 
ness, in  a  solemn  and  stiff  style,  beaiiog  the  same  relar 
tions  to  truth  and  wisdom  that  .Ajcadian  pastorals  do 
to  nature.^ 

All  the  works  of  Guevara  show  the  impress  of  their 
age,  and  mark  their  author's  position  at  court.  They 
are  burdened  vrith  learning,  yet  not  without  proo&  of 
experience  in  the  ways  of  the  world;  —  they  often  show 
good  sense,  but  they  are  monotonous  from  the  stately 
dignity  he  thinks  it  necessary  to  assume  on  his  own 
account,  and  from  the  rhetorical  ornament  by  which  he 
hopes  to  commend  them  to  the  regard  of  his  xeadeiB. 
Such  as  they  are,  however,  they  illustrate  and  exempli- 
fy, more  truly,  perhaps,  than  any  thing  else  of  their. age, 
the  style  of  writing  most  in  favor  at  the  court  cf  Charles 
the  Fifth,  especially  during  the  latter  part  of  that  mon- 
arch's reign. 

But  by  far  the  best  didactic  prose  work  of  this  period, 
though  unknown  and  unpublished  till  two  centuries 
afterwards,  is  that  commonly  cited  under  the  simple  title 


^  Ilcllowes  translated  this,  alfio, and  ^  Both  these  treatises  were  tnne- 

printcd  it  in  1578.    (Sir  E.  Brydges,  lated  into  En^lidi ;  the  first  by  Sir 

Ccnsura  Litcraria,  Tom.  HI.  1807,  p.  Fianeis  Briant,  in  1648.     Ames's  Ty- 

210.)    Tt  is  ail  unpromising  subject  pog.  Antiquities,  ed.  Dibdin,  London, 

in  any  lan^uasrc,  but  in  tlie  origmal  1810,  4to,  Tom.  m.  p.  460. 
Guevara  has  shown  some  pleasantry, 
and   an  easier  style  than  is  oommon 
with  him. 

VOL.    I.                            69  TT* 
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of  "  The  Dialogue  on  Languages  " ;  —  a  work  which,  at 
any  time,  would  be  deemed  remarkable  for  the  natmat 
ness  and  purity  of  its  style,  and  is  peculiarly  so  at  tins 
period  of  formal  and  elaborate  eloquence.  "  I  write," 
says  its  author,  "  as  I  speak ;  only  I  take  more  pains  to 
think  what  I  have  to  say,  and  then  I  say  it  as  simply  as 
I  can ;  for,  to  my  mind,  affectation  is  out  of  place  in  all 
languages."  "WTio  it  was  that  entertained  an  opinion  so 
true,  but  in  his  time  so  uncommon,  is  not  certain.  Prob- 
ably it  was  Juan  Valdes,  a  person  who  enjoys  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  one  of  the  first  Spaniards  that  em- 
braced the  opinions  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  very 
first  who  made  an  effort  to  spread  them.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Alcala,  and  during  a  part  of 
his  life  possessed  not  a  little  political  consequence,  being 
much  about  the  person  of  the  Emperor,  and  sent  by  him 
to  act  as  secretary  and  adviser  to  Toledo,  the  great  vice- 
roy of  Naples.  It  is  not  known  what  became  of.  bim 
afterwards ;  but  he  died  in  1540,  six  years  before  Chailes 
the  Fifth  attempted  to  establish  the  Inquisition  in  Na- 
ples ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  likely  that  he  was  seriously 
molested  while  he  was  in  office  there.® 

The  Dialogue  on  Languages  is  supposed  to  be  carried 
on  between  two  Spaniards  and  two  Italians,  at  a  conn- 
try-house  on  the  sea-shore,  near  Naples,  and  is  an  acute 
discussion  on  the  origin  and  character  of  the  Castilian. 
Parts  of  it  are  learned,  but  in  these  the  author  some- 
times falls  into  errors  ;^°  other  parts  are  lively  and  enter- 

39  Llorcntc  (Hist,  de  Tlnquisition,  posed  to  have  been  an  anti-Trinitamn, 

Tom.  II.  pp.  281  and  178)  makes  some  but  McCrie  does  not  admit  it. 

mistakes  about  Valdds,  of  whom  the  ^  His  chief  erroT  is  in  supponitf 

best  accounts  are  to  be  found  in  Me-  that  the  Greek  language  once  prera^ 

Trie's  "  Hist,  of  the  Proirress,  etc.,  of  cd  generally  in  Spain,  and  constituted 

the  U('formation  in  Italy/' (Edinburgh,  the  basis  of  an  ancient  Spanish  Ian- 

18^27,  Hvo,  pp.  100  and  121,)  and  in  his  pr^ia^,  which,  he  thinks,  was  implead 

"  Hist.ofihcProjrress,etc.,ofthcRef-  through  the  country  before  the  Ro- 

oniiution  in  Spain  '*  (Eiiinburgh,  1829,  mans  appeared  in  Spain. 
8vo,  pp.  110-140).     Valdes  is  sup- 
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taining ;  and  yet  others  are  full  of  good  sense  and  sound 
criticism.  The  principal  personage  —  the  one  who  gives 
all  the  instructions  and  explanations  —  is  named  Vald^s ; 
and  from  this  circumstance,  as  well  as  from  some  intimap 
tions  in  the  Dialogue  itself,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
reformer  was  its  author,  and  that  it  was  written  before 
1536 ;  ^*  —  a  point  which,  if  established,  would  account 
for  the  suppression  of  the  manuscript,  as  the  work  of  an 
adherent  of  Luther.  In  any  event,  the  Dialogue  was  not 
printed  till  1737,  and  therefore,  as  a  specimen  of  pure 
and  easy  style,  was  lost  on  the  age  that  produced  it^ 

For  us  it  is  important,  because  it  shows,  with  more 
distinctness  than  any  other  literary  monument  of  its 
time,  what  was  the  state  of  the  Spanish  language  in  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth ;  a  circumstance 
of  consequence  to  the  condition  of  the  literature,  and 
one  to  which  we  therefore  turn  with  interest. 

As  might  be  expected,  we  find,  when  we  look  back, 
that  the  language  of  letters  in  Spain  has  made  material 
progress  since  we  last  noticed  it  in  the  reign  of  John 
the  Second.     The  example  of  Juan  de  Mena  had  been 


41  The  intimations  alluded  to  are,  12mo) ;  where  it  fills  the  firat  half  of 

that  the  Vald^s  of  the  Dialogue  had  the  second  volume,  and  is  the  heat 

been  at  Rome ;  that  he  was  a  person  thing  in  the  collection.    Prohably  the 

of  some  authority ;   and  that  he  had  manuscript  had  heen  kept  out  of  si^ht 

lived  long  at  Naples  and  in  other  parts  as  the  work  of  a  well-lmown  heretic. 

of  Italy.     He  speaks  of  Garcilasso  de  Mayans  says,  that  it  could  he  traced 

la  Ve^a  as  if  he  were  alive,  and  Grar-  to  Zurita,  the  historian,  and  that,  in 

cilasso  died  in  1536.     Llorentc,  in  a  1736,  it  was  purchased  for  the  B^j^l 

\i'dssa{ro,  just  cited,  calls  Valdes  the  Library,  of  which  Mayans  himself 

author  of  the  Di4logo  do  las  Len-  was  then  librarian.     One  leaf  was 

^ruas;    and  Clcmencin  —  a  safer  au-  wanting,  which  he  could  not  supply ; 

thority — does  the  same,  once,  in  the  and  though  he  seems  to  have  beiieyed 

notoa  to  his  edition  of  T)on  Quixote,.  Valdes  to  have  been  the  author  of  the 

(Tom.  TV.  p.  285,)  thoup^h  in  many  Dialogue,  he  avoids  saying  so, — per- 

other  notes  he  treats  it  as  if  its  author  haps  mm  an  unwillingness  to  attract 

wore  unknown .  the  notice  of  the  Inquisition  to  it.  (Orl- 

^^  The  Di&logo  de  las  Lenguas  genes,  Tom.  I.  pp.  173  - 180.^  In- 
was  not  printed  till  it  appeared  in  arte,  in  the  "Aprobacion"  of  the  col- 
Mayans  y  Siscar,  '*  Origenes  de  la  Len-  lection,  treats  the  Di&logo  as  if  its  an- 
irua  Lv^pafiola,"  (Madrid,  1737, 2  tom.  thor  were  quite  unknown. 
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followed,  and  the  national  vocabulary  enriched  in\ 
the  interval  of  a  century,  by  succesaive  poets,  tm^\ 
languages  of  classical  antiquity.     Prom  other  soon  I 
too,  and  through  other  channels,  important  ooiitzii| 
tions  had  flowed  in.     From  America  and  its  ooimi 
had  come  the  names  of  those  productions  which  Ufil 
century  of  intercourse  had  brouglit  to  Spain,  and  i 
dered  familiar  there,  —  terms  few,  indeed,  in  nuiihi| 
but  of  daily  use/^     From  Germany  and  the  Low  Co»  I 
tries  still  more  had  been  introduced  by  the  acoesaaki 
Charles  the  Fifth,^*  who,  to  the  great  annoyance. of  b 
Spanish  subjects,  arrived  in  Spain  surrounded  by  finop 
courtiers,  and  speaking  ynth  a  stranger  accent  the  I» 
guage  of  the  country  he  was  called  to  govern.^    Afci 
words,  too,  )iad  come  accidentally  from    France;  ui 
now,  in  the  reign  of  Pliilip  the  Second,  a  gzeat  nuniba. 
amounting  to  the  most  considerable  infusion  the  hfr 
guage  had  received  since  the  time  of  the  Arabs,  nw 
brought  in  through  the  intimate  connection  of  Spin 
with  Italy  and  the  increasing  influence  of  Italian  lette 
and  Italian  culture.*'' 

^Yc  may  therefore  consider  that  the  Spanish  langoagp 
at  this  period  was  not  only  formed,  but  that  it  had 
reached  substantially  its  full  proportions,  and  had  re^ 


^3  Mayans  v  Siso;ir,  Oriijonos,  Tom. 

I.  p.  07.' 

«  Ibid.,  p.  iW. 

^  Sandoval  sa\-s  thai  Cliarlos  V. 
suffrit'd  jfTcatly  in  tlir  opinion  of  tlio 
Spaniards,  on  liis  11  r.**!  arrival  in  Spain, 
bt».oaus*e,  owinj:  to  liis  inability  to 
.*p«'ak  Spanish,  thi\v  had  hardly  any 
nrojMT  inlerconrsi»  with  him.  It  was, 
ill-  add.s,  ai<  it'tlu'y  conld  not  lalk  with 
iiim  at  all.  llistoria,  An\tT<,  V\*^\^ 
lolio,  Tom.  I.  p.  111. 

*^  Mavans  V  Sisrar.  Orim  nt  s,  Tom. 

II.  pp.  ll»7-i:W.     Thr  author  of  tin? 
Oialojjo  nriics  tin*    introdnctiou  of  a 


ronsidorablo  number  of  words  tamik 
Italian,  such  as  discurso,  Jfadlam:  f»r 
tosia^  novtla,  etc.,  which  haTck»gHBDr 
lK>on  adopted  and  fuUv  recopnwd  br 
the  Academy.  Die^  de  Mendco. 
thon^rh  partly  of  the  Italiui  school, 
objected  to  the  word  cenliiuU  u  a 
netMilera  Italianism ;  but  it  was  soon 
fnlly  received  into  the  languc^ 
(Uiierra  de  CJranada,  ed.  1776,  Lib.  HI 
i\  7,  p.  176.)  A  little  later,  Luis  Ve 
\vi  de  (iiuvara,  in  Tranco  X.  of  bp 
»*  Diablo  Cojuelo,"  denied  citiiemlup 
to  /M/iTor,  purpyrear,  pompoj  and  oth- 
er words  now  in  good  use. 
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ceived  all  its  essential  characteristics.  Indeed,  it  had 
already  for  half  a  century  been  regularly  cared  for  and 
cultivated.  Alonso  de  Palencia,  who  had  long  been  in 
the  service  of  his  country  as  an  ambassador,  and  was 
afterwards  its  chronicler,  published  a  Latin  and  Spanish 
Dictionary  in  1490 ;  the  oldest  in  which  a  CastUian  vo- 
cabulary is  to  be  found.*'  This  was  succeeded,  two  years 
later,  by  the  first  Castilian  Grammar,  the  work  of  An- 
tonio de  Lebrixa,  who  had  before  published  a  Latin 
Grammar  in  the  Latin  language,  and  translated  it  for 
the  benefit,  as  he  tells  us,  of  the  ladies  of  the  court^ 
Other  similar  and  equally  successM  attempts  followed. 
A  purely  Spanish  Dictionary  by  Lebrixa,  the  first  of  its 
kind,  appeared  in  1492,  and  a  Dictionary  for  ecclesiasti- 
cal purposes,  in  both  Latin  and  Spanish,  by  Santa  Ella, 
succeeded  it  in  1499 ;  both  often  reprinted  afterwards, 
and  long  regarded  as  standard  authorities.^  All  these 
works,  so  important  for  the  consolidation  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  so  well  constructed  that  successors  to  them 
were  not  foimd  till  above  a  century  later,**  were,  it 
should  be  observed,  produced  under  the  direct  and  per- 
sonal patronage  of  Queen  Isabella,  who  in  this,  as  in  so 
many  other  ways,  gave  proof  at  once  of  her  fiunnghted- 
ness  in  affairs  of  state,  and  of  her  wise  tastes  and  pref- 
erences in  whatever  regarded  the  intellectual  cultivation 
of  her  subjects.*^* 


47  Mendez,  TypograpMa,  p.   175.  «  Mendex,  pp.  943  and  918,  and 

Antonio,  Bib.  Vetus,  ed.  Bayer,  Tom.  Antonio,  Bib.  rToTa,  Tom.  11.  p.  900. 

II.  p.  333.  »  The  Grammar  of  Juan  de  Nari- 

<8  Mondez,  Typo^.,  pp.  239-949.  dad,  1567,  is  not  an  exception  to  this 

Fur  the   p^reat  merits  of  Antonio  de  remark,  because  it  was  intended  to 

Lebrixa,  in  relation  to  the  Spanish  teach  Spanish  to  Italians,  and  not  to 

language,  see  ^'  SpcK^imen  Bibliothece  natives. 

Hispano-Mayansianse   ex   Museo    D.  51  Clemencin,  in  Mem.  do  1&  Aca- 

Clementis,"   Hannoverae,   1753,  4to,  demia  de  Historia,  Tom.  VI.  p.  479, 

pp.  1-39.  notes. 
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The  language  thus  formed  was  now  fast  spretdv 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  displacdng  dialects  » 
of  which,  as  old  as  itself,  had  seemed,  at  one  period,  k 
tined  to  surpass  it  in  cultivation  and  general  preTak&OL 
The  ancient  Galician,  in  which  Alfonso  the  "Wise  i> 
educated,  and  in  which  he  sometimes   wrote,  was  nov 
known  as  a  polite  language  only  in  Portugal,  where  1 1 
had  risen  to  be  so  independent  of  the  stock  firom  whid 
it  sprang  as  almost  to  disavow  its  origin.     The  Vafci- 
cian  and  Catalonian,  those  kindred  dialects  of  the  Pro- 
ven9al  race,  whose  influences  in  the  thirteenth  oentnn 
were  felt  through  the  whole  Peninsula,  claimed,  at  di 
period,  something  of  their  earlier  dignity  only  below  dtf 
last  range  of  hills  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranas. 
The  Biscayan  alone,  unchanged  as  the  mountains  whiA 
sheltered  it,  still  preserved  for  itself  the  same  sepanit 
character  it  had  at  the  earliest  dawnings  of  tradition 
—  a  character  which  has  continued  essentially  the  same 
down  to  our  o>>ti  times. 

But  though  the  Castilian,  advancing  with  the  whdr 
authority  of  the  government,  which  at  this  time  spoke 
to  the  people  of  all  Spain  in  no  other  lang^uage,  ws 
heard  and  acknowledged  throughout  the  country  as  tk 
language  of  the  state  and  of  all  political  power,  still  the 
popular  and  local  habits  of  four  centuries  could  not  be 
at  once  or  entirely  broken  up.  Tlie  Galician,  the  Va- 
lencian,  and  the  Catalonian  continued  to  be  spoken  in 
the  age  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  are  spoken  now  by  the 
masses  of  the  people  in  their  respective  pro'i^nces,  and  to 
some  extent  in  tlic  refined  society  of  each.  Even  Anda- 
lusia and  Aragon  have  not  yet  emancipated  themselves 
completely  from  their  original  idioms ;  and  in  the  same 
way,  each  of  the  other  grand  divisions  of  the  country, 
se\eral  of  wliidi  were  at  one  time  independent  king- 
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J  doms,  are  still,  like  Estremadura  and  La  Mancha,  dis- 
■  t  tinguishcd  by  peculiarities  of  phraseology  and  accent^^ 
»  Castile  alone,  and  especially  Old  Castile,  claims,  as  of 
I  inherited  right,  from  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  centu- 
ry, the  prerogative  of  speaking  absolutely  pure  Spanish. 
Villalobos,  it  is  true,  who  was  always  a  flatterer  of  royal 
authority,  insisted  that  this  prerogative  followed  the  res- 
idences of  the  sovereign  and  the  court ;  ^  but  the  better 
opinion  has  been,  that  the  purest  form  of  the  Castilian 
must  be  sought  at  Toledo,  —  the  Imperial  Toledo,  as  it 
was  called,  —  peculiarly  favored  when  it  was  the  politi- 
cal capital  of  the  ancient  monarchy  in  the  time  of  the 
Goths,  and  consecrated  anew  as  the  ecclesiastical  head 
of  all  Christian  Spain,  the  moment  it  was  rescued  from 
the  hands  of  the  Moors."  It  has  even  been  said,  that 
the  supremacy  of  this  venerable  city  in  the  purity  of  its 
dialect  was  so  fully  settled,  from  the  first  appearance  of 
the  language  as  the  language  of  the  state  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  that  Alfonso  the  Wise,  in  a  Cortes  held 
tliere,  directed  the  meaning  of  any  disputed  word  to  be 
settled  by  its  use  at  Toledo."    But  however  this  may  be, 

^  It  is  curious  to  observe,  that  the        55  «<  Also,  at  the  same  Cortes,  the 

author  of  the  **  Dialot^o  dc  las  Len-  same  King,  Don  Alfonso  X.,  ordered, 

puaa,"    (Origenes,  Tom.  II.  p.  31,)  if  thereafter  there  should  be  a  doubt 

who    wroto    about     1535,     Mayans,  in  any  part  of  his  kingdom  about  the 

(Oriirmrs,  Tom.  I.  p.  8,)  who  wrote  meaning  of  any  Castilian  word,  that 

ill  1737,  and  Sarmionto,  (Memorias,  reference  thereof  should  be  had  to  this 

p.  1)1.)    who   wrote   about    1760,   all  city  as  to  the  standard  of  the  Castilian 

s[K>ak  of  the  character  of  the  Castilian  tongue  [como  k  metro  de  la  lengua 

and  tht;  prevalence  of  tlie  dialects   in  Castellana],  and  that  they  should  adopt 

nearly  i\\o  t*ame  terms.  the  meaning  and  definition  here  given 

^  I)r  liLs  Fiebres  InU^rpoladas,  Me-  to  such  word,  because  our  tongue  is 

tro  1.,  ()l»ra«.  1513,  f.  27.  more  p|erfect  here   than  elsewhere." 

^*  See   Mariana's  account  of   the  (Francisco  de  Pisa,  Descripcion  de  la 

glories  of  Toledo,  Ilistoria,  Lib.  XVI.  Imperial  Ciudad  de  Toledo,  ed.  Tho- 

e.  15,  and  elsewhere.     He  was  him-  mas  Tamaio  de  Vargas,  Toledo,  1617, 

.self  from    the    kingdom  of  Toledo,  fol.,  Lib.  I.  c.  36,  f.  56.)     The  Cortea 

and  often  boaMs  of  its  ri'nown.     Ojr-  here  referred  to  is  said  by  Pisa  to 

vanti.s,  ill  Don  Quixote,  (Parte  II.  c.  have  been    held   in  1253;    in  which 

li),)  implies  that  the  T(»ledan  was  ac-  year  the  Chronicle  of  Alfonso  X.  (V»» 

eounted  the  purest  Spanish  of  his  time,  lladolid,  1554,  fol.,  c.  2)   representB 

It  still  clainui  to  be  so  in  ours.  the  king  to  hare  been  there. 
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there  is  no  question,  that,  from  the  tune  of  Charies  ^ 
Fifth  to  the  present  day,  the  Toledan  has  been  conat 
ered,  on  the  whole,  the  normal  form  of  the  national  lay 
guage,  and  that,  from  the  same  period,  the  Castilian  & 
lect,  having  vindicated  for  itself  an  absolute  supremarr 
over  all  the  other  dialects  of  the  monarchy,  has  been  tke 
only  one  recognized  as  the  language  of  the  classical  pi^ 
etry  and  prose  of  the  whole  country. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Chronicling  Period  gone  bv.  —  Charles  the  Fifth. — Gueyara. — 
OcAMPO.  —  Sepulveda. — Mexia. — Accounts  of  the  New  World.— 
Cortes.  —  Gomara.  —  Bernal  Diaz.  —  Oviedo.  —  Las  Casas.  —  Vaca. 
—  Xerez.  —  Carate. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  age  for  chronicles  had  gone  by  in  Spain. 
Still  it  was  thought  for  the  dignity  of  the  monarchy 
that  the  stately  forms  of  the  elder  time  should,  in  this 
as  in  other  particulars,  be  kept  up  by  public  authority. 
Charles  the  Fifth,  therefore,  as  if  his  ambitious  projects 
as  a  conqueror  were  to  find  their  coimterpart  in  his  ar- 
rangements for  recording  their  success,  had  several  au- 
thorized chroniclers,  all  men  of  consideration  and  learn- 
ing. But  the  shadow  on  the  dial  would  not  go  back  at 
the  royal  command.  The  greatest  monarch  of  his  time 
could  appoint  chroniclers,  but  he  could  not  give  them 
the  spirit  of  an  age  that  was  past.  The  chronicles  he 
demanded  at  their  hands  were  either  never  undertaken 
or  never  finished.  Antonio  de  Guevara,  one  of  the  per- 
sons to  whom  these  duties  were  assigned,  seems  to  have 
lx?en  singularly  conscientious  in  the  devotion  of  his  time 
to  them ;  for  we  are  told,  that,  by  his  will,  he  ordered 
the  salary  of  one  year,  during  which  he  had  written 
nothing  of  his  task,  to  be  returned  to  the  Imperial 
treasury.     This,  however,  did  not  imply  that  he  was  a 
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-.ijr//:-.-.ful  r:hrorii':lf:r.*  ^Miat  he  wrote  was  not  tfaoo^ic 
worthy  of  ly;irjg  puUi.shr-fl  by  his  contempoiariesw  and 
would  probably  Jx;  judf^f.-d  no  more  favorably  by  d^ 
jirr-zTit  ^f^rnrration,  uriU;ss  it  discovered  a  greater  re^azd 
for  historical  tnith,  and  a  better  style,  than  are  fbnnd  in 
hi?i  di-tcijssions  on  the  life  and  character  of  the  Emperor 
Mawis  Aurelius.* 

Hrjriari  de  OeamiK),  another  of  the  more  distingaj&hcd 
(}f  the  r;hroniflfT.s,  showed  a  wide  ambition  in  the  plan 
hi'  proposed  to  liimself ;  beginning  his  chronicles  of 
('liarUs  the  Fiftli  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  Xoah's 
flf>ofL  As  might  have  been  foreseen,  he  lived  only 
so  long  as  to  finish  a  small  iragment  of  his  vast  under- 
taking ;  —  liardly  a  qujirter  part  of  the  first  of  its  four 
grand  divisions.'  But  he  wx»nt  far  enough  to  show  how 
roniplelely  thcj  jige  for  such  writing  was  passed  away.* 
N<»t  that  he  failed  in  credulity;  for  of  that  he  had  more 
tlian  enough.  It  was  not,  however,  the  poetical  credu- 
lity of  his  i)nMlecessors,  trusting  to  the  old  national  tra- 
ditions, bnt  an  easy  faith,  that  believed  in  the  wearisome 
(brgrries  ealh^l  \]\i)  works  of  Berosus  and  Manetho,* 
which  had  Ihhmi  discredited  from  their  first  appearance 
half  a  century  Ix^fore,  and  yc^t  were  now  used  by  Ocam- 
\H)  as  it'  thi*y  wvw  the  probable,  if  not  tlie  sufficient, 
ri^conls  of  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  Spanish  kings 

1  Antoiuo.  Hill.  Nov.,  Toin.  1.  p.  \v:i8  imblishcd  at  Zamora,  1514,  in  a 

l»J7,  aiul  enlUiT  to  K|»i.stol:Ls  Fami-  iH^uiiilul  black-lctlor   folio,  and   was 

liaiTs  i»r  (Jur\ara,  vi\,  XV^VA.  fnllowtil  bv  an  edition  of  the  whole  at 

'J  Sri'  \\\v  \\\\\\HXi\\\\v  ariiolc    (iui-^  Moiliiia  dol  Canipo,  1553,  folio.     The 

v,irnu  in  \\n\\%\  Wsi.  I  8uppi>s(%  18  iHo  One  publ&shed 

i'   V\w  Ih  M  lilo  of  lVain]u»  is  to  U»  at  Madrid.  1791,  in  2  vols.  4to. 
Um\u\  lit  I  lit'  *•  liihhoirca  dr  los  Hmti-        *  For  tbis  miserable   for^gcrr   see 

tons  i\\w  ban  sido  liuliMduos  do  los  Nioonm    (Homnu^    Ulustrps,  I^aris, 

Sri'-t'oUjMos  Mayor«\»».'*rii\,  i»or  lK»n  1730.   Tom.  XI.   pp.    1—11;    Tom. 

.loM  r  x\r  ixrwUd  y  l'i:J*rto  (pp.  v?:?:^-  XX..  I73;i.  pp.  1-6) : — and  for  the 

',MS\  .  hvA  \\uT\^  IS  tMU'  protixod  to  tho  simphoiiy  of  iVampo  in  tnisting  to  if, 

od-.ii.'ii  ot  lr.slV»nu*a.  l7iM.  s<-i  the  ];»*t  chapter  of  his  fiist  hook. 

*    I'll.'  !\:m  oilnion  ol"  \W  tirst  lour  ami  all  the  pa^saces  where  he   citea 

Ivoks  »M    tlio   iMmMurle   ot"  iVamjx^  Juan  de  ViierU?  jf  5ii  Aroso,  etc. 
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from  Tubal,  a  grandson  of  Noah.  Such  a  credulity  has 
no  charm  about  it.  But  besides  this,  the  work  of  Ocam- 
po,  in  its  very  structure,  is  dry  and  absurd ;  and,  being 
written  in  a  formal  and  heavy  style,  it  is  all  but  impos- 
sible to  read  it.  He  died  in  1555,  the  year  the  Emperor 
abdicated,  leaving  us  little  occasion  to  regret  that  he  had 
brought  his  annals  of  Spain  no  lower  down  than  the 
age  of  the  Scipios. 

Juan  Ginez  de  Sepiilveda  was  also  charged  by  the 
Emperor  fitly  to  record  the  events  of  his  reign  ;^  and  so 
was  Pero  Mexia ;  ^  but  the  history  of  the  former,  which 
was  first  published  by  the  Academy  in  1780,  is  in  Latin, 
while  that  of  Mexia,  written,  apparently,  after  1545,  and 
coming  do>vn  to  the  coronation  at  Bologna,  was  never 
published  at  all.'*  A  larger  history,  however,  by  the  last 
author,  consisting  of  the  lives  of  all  the  Roman  emperors 
from  Jidius  Caesar  to  Maximilian  of  Austria,  the  prede- 
cessor of  Charles  the  Fifth,  which  was  printed  several 
times,  and  is  spoken  of  as  an  introduction  to  his  Chroni- 
cle, shows,  notwithstanding  its  many  imperfections  of 
style,  that  his  purpose  was  to  ^  write  a  true  and  well- 
digested  history,  since  he  generally  refers,  under  each 
reign,  to  the  authorities  on  which  he  relies.^ 

6  Pero   Mexia,  in   the  concluding  clero  of  the  kingdom  and  chronicleis 

words  ot' his  ^*  llistoria  Imperial  y  Ce-  of  the  personal  history  of  its  kings. 

anTvii. ' '  At  any  rate,  that  monarch  had  Ocampo 

^  ( 'ai)iaany,  Kloquoncia  F^pafiola,  and  Garibay  for  the  first  purpose ;  and 

Tom.  II.  p.  295.  Guevara,  Sepulveda,  and  Mexia  for  the 

^  I  »ay  •*  anpart'ntly,"  because  in  second.  Lorenzo  de  Padilla,  Arch- 
ills "  Ilustoria  lin{M^riaI  y  Cesarea/*  he  deacon  of  Malaga,  is  also  mentioned 
deelrin's,  speakinjf  of  the  achievements  by  Dormer  (Progresos,  Lib.  II.  c.  S) 
of  (liarlts  v.,  **  I  never  was  so  pre-  as  one  of  his  chroniclers.  Indeed,  it 
sumptuous  an  to  deem  myself  sufficient  does  not  seem  easy  to  determine  how 
to  reconl  ihein.''  This  was  in  IMS.  manyenjoyed  the  honor  of  that  title. 
1  le  was  not  appointed  Historiographer  •  The  first  edition  appeared  in  1545. 
till  15 IH.  S«e  notices  of  him  by  Pa-  The  one  I  use  isof  Anvers,  1561,  fol. 
rhrco,  in  the  Semanario  Pintoresco,  The  best  notice  of  his  life,  perhaps,  is 
18}  1,  p.  KM).     He  died  in  1552.  the  article  about  him  in  the  Biogx»> 

Fnuu  the  time  of  ('harles  V.  there  phie  Universelle. 
8(?em  i^cMie rally  to  have  been  chroni- 
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Such  works  as  thfrs^:  prove  to  us  that  we  ha^e  leacSiBi 
thr;  final  limit  of  the  old  chronicling  style;  and  tfau  we 
must  now  Wjk  for  the  apfx.-arancc  of  the  difieicnt  femt 
of  n-f^jlar  historical  composition  in  Spanish  literature 
f}fjt  ^K'forc  wc  approach  them,  we  must  pause  a  immieBt 
on  a  few  histories  and  accounts  of  the  New  World,  which, 
during  the  reijjn  of  Cliarles  the  Fifth,  were  of  more 
IK>rt;infe  than  tlie  imperfect  chronicles  we  have  just 
tier.fl  of  tlu;  Sj^anisli  empire  in  Europe.     For  as  soon  as 
tlie  arlv(;ntun;rs  that  followed  Columbus  were  landed  on 
thfr  wr*stf ;m  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  we  begin  to  find  nar- 
ratives, more  or  less  ample,  of  their  discoveries  and  set* 
tlem(?nts ;  some  written  with  spirit,  and  even  in  good 
taste ;  f)t}i(;rs  quit<3  unattractive  in  their  style ;  but  near- 
ly all  interr^stin^  from  their  subject  and  their  materials, 
if  from  nothing  else. 

In  th(*  fon^^round  of  this  picturesque  group  stands, 
as  th(*  most  brilliant  of  its  figures,  Fernando  Cortes, 
railed,  by  way  of  eminence,  1^1  Conquistador,  the  Con^ 
qiieror.  lie*  was  bom  of  noble  parentage,  and  carefully 
bred  ;  and  though  his  fiery  spirit  drove  him  from  Sslt^ 
nianca  befon^  his  (nlucation  could  be  completed,  and 
broiif^ht  him  to  the  New  World,  in  1504,  when  he  was 
hardly  nint^tei^n  yc^ars  old,^"  still  the  nurture  of  his  youth, 
so  niueh  better  than  that  of  most  of  the  other  American 
advc»ntun»rs,  is  ai)jKinnit  in  his  voluminous  documents 
and  hitters,  both  i)ublislRHl  and  unpublished.     Of  these, 

^^  ll««  \vi\  SiilauKiiuM  two  or  tlinv  mh;  potnns  by  Cort^  and  especullj 

Yr:in«  brt'ort*   ho   o:uii(«  to   th«*   Now  what  the  rudo  old  chronicler  calls  o»- 

XVorUl;   hut   ohi    IUtikiI   Diax,   who  plus  en  prosa;  but   he   knew    abooC 

know    him  wril.  s;iys :    '*  tlo  was  a  :ia  iiiuoh  oonct^min^  such  matters  w 

M<lu>l:ir,  aittl  1  havo  hoard  it  s:iiit  ho  Mons.  Jourdain.  Cortes,  howcTer,  ww 

Wits  a  Baohoiitr  ot*  Uiws:  aiul  whon  always  tond  ol*  tho  society  of  cultivai- 

ho  (;ilko(l  with  lawyors  ami  ^*h«>l:irs.  od  mon.     In  his  house  at  Madrid,  (aw 

lio  :n)M\i  rod  111  Uitui.     llo  was  stMiu"-  iintt\  p.  TtST.)  atVr  his  return    item 

\\\\M  (>r  a  pot'i.  ami  mado  otmplois  in  Ainonoa.  was  hold  one  of  thoQ«  .4ai^ 

luiiii'  Miul  in  iiro>t\  [on  niotrtt  y  on  "/»•.«  which  won*  then  beginning  lo 

l»ro>.i.|"  no     \\  would  U'  amusuii:  to  Iv  imit3to\1  trom  Italy. 
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the  most  remarkable  were,  no  doubt,  five  long  and  de- 
tailed Reports  to  the  Emperor  on  the  affairs  of  Mexico  ; 
the  first  of  which,  and  probably  the  most  curious,  dated 
in  1519,  seems  to  be  lost,  and  the  last,  belonging,  prob- 
ably, to  1527,  exists  only  in  manuscript."  The  four 
that  remain  are  well  written  and  have  a  business-like 
air  about  them,  as  well  as  a  clearness  and  good  taste 
which  remind  us  sometimes,  though  rarely,  of  the  "  Ee- 
lazioni "  of  Machiavelli,  and  sometimes  of  Caesar's  Com- 
mentaries. His  letters,  on  the  other  hand,  are  occasion- 
ally more  ornamented.  In  an  unpublished  one,  vmtten 
about  1533,  and  in  which,  when  his  fortunes  were  wan- 
ing, he  sets  forth  his  services  and  his  wrongs,  he  pleases 
himself  with  telling  the  Emperor  that  he  "  keeps  two  of 
his  Majesty's  letters  like  holy  relics,"  adding,  that  "  the 
favors  of  his  Majesty  towards  him  had  been  quite  too 
ample  for  so  small  a  vase " ;  —  courtly  and  graceful 
phrases,  such  as  are  not  found  in  the  documents  of  his 
later  years,  when,  disappointed  and  disgusted  vdth  af- 
fairs and  with  the  court,  he  retired  to  a  morose  solitude, 
where  he  died  in  1554,  little  consoled  by  his  rank,  his 
wealth,  or  his  glory. 

The  mar\Tllous  achievements  of  Cortes  in  Mexico, 
however,  were  more  fully,  if  not  more  accurately,  record- 
ed by  Francisco  Lopez  de  Gomara, — the  oldest  of  the 
regular  historians  of  the  New  World,'^  —  who  was  bom 
iit  Se\ille  in  1510,  and  was,  for  some  time,  Professor  of 


11  The  priniM  »*  Uolacioncs ''  may  de  Madrid,  Tom.  L  p.  106.)     For  the 

-H'   foniul   in   Darcia,  **  IlistoriadorrA  last  and  unpublished  *'  Rolacion  *'  of 

Priinitivo»(lr  lus  India.sOccidcntalcs/*  Cortes,  as  well  as  for  his  unpublished 

'Madrid,    171U,   3  torn.,   folio,)  —  a  letters,  lam  indebted  to  my  friend 

folh'cliou    ]>riiiti>d  after    its    editor's  Mr.  Prescott,  who  has  so  well  used 

(hath  ami  \«ry  ill  arranprcd.     Harcia  them  in  his  *' Conquest  of  Mexico.'* 
was  a  man  oflitrrary  distinction,  much        1'  "The  first  worthy  of  being  an 

('in{>loy<><I  ill  atfairH  of  Htite,  and  one  called,^'  says  Mufi(iz,Hist.  del  Nuevo 

of  thu  ruunilrrs  ol"  the  Spanish  Acad-  Mundo,  Madrid,  1793,  folio,  p.  xriii. 
Liny,   lie  dird  in  1713.  (13acna,  Hijoe 
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lih'rtono  at  Alcalii.  Ilis  early  life,  spent  in  Ae 
jfinn  of  tho  Arnrriran  adventurers,  seems  to  Itave  si^^a 
jiiin  an  int/re-t  in  thorn  and  a  knowledge  of  their  a£us 
-.vliir Ji  Ud  liim  to  write-  their  history.  The  works  ht 
jir^lue^d.  lK;sides  one-  or  two  of  less  conseqaence.  weie. 
fir-jt,  his  "History  of  the  Indies."  which,  after  the  Span- 
ish fishion,  iK'jrins  with  thr-  creation  of  the  vrorid.  and 
r  lids  with  tljf  jrlories  of  Sjiain,  thoii<?h  it  is  chiefly  de- 
vot'd  to  Columbus  and  the  discovery  and  conqa(?st  of 
VciH ;  and,  sr-rond,  his  '' Chronicle  of  Xe^r  Spain." 
whirh  is,  in  truth,  merely  the  Ilistorj'  and  Life  of  Cor- 
tes, fujfl  which,  with  this  more  appropriate  title,  was  le- 
priiiti'd  by  Bustanionte,  in  Mexico,  in  1826J'  As  the 
«jirlicst  rffcords  that  were  published  concerning  affsurs 
whicb  alrcarly  stirred  the  whole  of  Christendom,  these 
works  bad,  at  once,  a  great  success,  passing  through  two 
irditioiis  almost  imm(;diately,  and  being  soon  translated 
into  r'niub  and  Italian. 

I  {lit  tljouf^h  Gomara's  style  is  easy  and  flowing,  hoth 
in  liis  men*  narraticm  and  in  those  parts  of  his  works 
wliirli  so  amply  d(\srribo  the  resources  of  the  newly  dis- 
r-ovcrcd  countricvs,  h(^  did  not  succeed  in  producing  any 
thinf^'  of  pcnnancMit  authority.  He  was  the  secretary  of 
Cortrs,  and  was  misl(Kl  by  information  received  ftom 
him,  and  from  nihor  persons,  who  were  too  much  a  part 
of  i\w  story  th(7  undertook  to  relate  to  tell  it  fairly." 

13  Thr  two  works  of  (!oiu:ira  iu:iy  frr<)s}«1y  untrue  in  his  history,  as  mififht 

Im»  wi'll  r«»iisiilir<i  ill  H:irria,  "  Histori-  iw.  cxprctiHl  from  a  man  who    neither 

-idorrN  l*riniiti\os/*  Toiii.  U.,  \vhirh  s:iw  nor  hcanl  anything  about  them, 

tlnv  111!,     'riuy  Win*  llrM  printrd  in  rxcrpl  what  Fernando  Cortes  told  him 

i.'i.'>:|^  :in«l  tlioiii^h,  :is    \iiioiiio   s:iys,  and  >.nivo   him   in  writing ;    Gomara 

(hilt.    Nov.,  Tom.    I.   p.    11)7.)  thry  hcMUtr  his  chaplain  and  servant,  after 

Will'  iMrMilili-n  to  hr  rith«T  npriiiird  h<*  w;i.s  niado  Marquis  and  returned  to 

tir  n-.iil,  lour  cilitioiiH  ot'  tliiMii  appriLr-  Spain  t hi' la^-t  time.**  LasCasas,  (His- 

r.l  liit'.in'  tin*  I  nd  ot*  tin'  iMMitury.  toria  do  hw  Indian,  Parte  III.  c.  113, 

"  "   \l«oiii  iliisiiist  L'oinLMtr Cortes  MS.,)  a  pn\judiccd  witness,  but,  on  a 

;i>  iMpi.uu  Oil  ihis  «'\prdiii(m,  thi'  re-  ptunt  ot*  lart  within  his  own  knowl- 

rl    lii.-iii-  (io:inr:i    ti-lls  many  thinjjs  I'd'jc,  one  to  bo  believed . 
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His  mistakes,  in  consequence,  are  great  and  frequent, 
and  were  exposed  with  much  zeal  by  Bemal  Diaz,  an 
old  soldier,  who,  having  already  been  t\fice  to  the  New 
World,  went  vnth  Cortes  to  Mexico  in  1519,*^  and 
fought  there  so  often  and  so  long,  that,  many  years  af- 
terwards, he  declared  he  could  sleep  with  comfort  only 
when  his  armour  was  on.'*  As  soon,  as  he  read  the 
accounts  of  Gomara,  he  set  himself  stucdily  at  work  to 
answer  them,  and  in  1558  completed  his  task.'^  The 
book  he  thus  produced  is  ^vritten  with  much  personal 
vanity,  and  runs,  in  a  rude  style,  into  wearisome  details ; 
but  it  is  full  of  the  zealous  and  honest  nationality  of 
the  old  chronicles,  so  that,  while  we  are  reading  it,  we 
seem  to  be  carried  back  into  the  preceding  ages,  and 
to  bo  again  in  the  midst  of  a  sort  of  fervor  and  faith 
which,  in  writers  like  Gomara  and  Cortes,  we  feel  sure 
we  are  fast  leaving  behind  us. 

Among  the  ix}rsons  who  early  came  to  America,  and 
have  left  important  records  of  their  adventures  and 
times,  one  of  the  most  considerable  was  Gonzalo  Fer- 
nandez de  Oviedo.  He  was  bom  at  Madrid,  in  1478,*® 
and,  having  been  well  educated  at  the  court  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  as  one  of  the  pages  of  Prince  John, 
was  sent  out,  in  1513,  as  a  super\'isor  of  gold-smeltings, 
to  San  Domingo,*^  where,  except  occasional  visits  to  Spain 

15  s;,.p  >■*  Hi»toria  Verdadera  dc  la  oftrn  describes  the  separate  qualities 

CoiKliiistu  de  la  Nueva  KspaHa,  {tor  v\  of  a  favorite  charger  as  carefully  as 

Capital)  Brnial  Diaz  del  (/astillo,  uno  ho  does  those  of  his  rider. 

do  lus  ( 'oiujinsUulurcs,"  Madrid,  103*2,  *®  "  Yo  naci  afio  de  1478,*'  he  sa3r8, 

fiilio,  cap.  *211.  in  his ''Quinquagenas/*  when  noticing 

'G  ]\o  sivrt  hft  was  in  one  hundred  Pedro  Fernandez  de  C6rdoha;  and  he 

and  iiiiK  ti'tii  battles  (f.  *jr>i.  d)  ;   that  more  than  once  speaks  of  himself  as  a 

is  ]  Mippn^',  fiLrhis  of  all  kinds.  native  of  Madrid.     He  says,  too,  ex- 

1^  It  was  not  printed  till  lont^  aAor-  pressly,  that  he  was  prcst^'nt  at  the  sur- 

wards,  and  was  tbcn  dodicalod  to' Phil-  render  of  Granada,  and  that  ho  saw 

ip  IV.     Soiiu'  of  its  di^tails  arc  quite  Columbus  at  Barcelona,  on   his  first 

ridiculous.     He   j^ives  even  a  list  of  return  fnnn  America  in  1-193.     Quin- 

xho  individual  hors<?s  that  were  used  quaf^enas,  MS. 

on  the  great  exi>ediiion  of  Cortes,  and  "♦  **  Veedor  de  las  Fundicionos  de 
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and  to  different  Spanish  possessions  in  Amenca,  he  lim 
nearly  forty  years,  devoted  to  the  offiEurB  of  the  Nei 
World.  Oviedo  seems,  from  his  youth,  to  have  faadi 
passion  for  wTiting ;  and,  besides  several  less  oonsideii' 
ble  works,  among  which  were  imperfect  chronicles  d 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  and  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  audi 
life  of  Cardinal  Ximenes,^  he  prepared  two  of  no  smill 
value. 

The  most  important  of  these  two  is  "The  Natml 
and  General  History'  of  the  Indies,"  filling  fifty  books 
of  which  the  first  portions,  embracing  twenty-one,  iwn 
published  iu  1535,  while  the  rest  are  still  fisund  only  ii 
manuscript.  As  early  as  1525,  when  he  was  at  Toledo. 
and  offered  Charles  the  Fifth  a  sununarj'^  of  the  Ifc 
tory  of  Hispaniola,  he  speaks  of  his  desire  to  ha^-e  hii 
larger  work  printed.  But  it  appears,  from  the  b^in- 
ning  of  the  thirty-thu'd  book  and  the  end  of  the  thirty- 
fourth,  that  he  was  still  employed  upon  it  in  1547  and 
1548 ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely,  from  the  words  with  which 
he  concludes  the  thirt}-seventh,  that  he  kept  each  of  its 
larger  divisions  open,  and  continued  to  make  addition* 
to  them  ucarlv  to  the  time  of  his  death.*' 


Oro,'*  lie  (Irscrihes  liiins4>1i*in  tlu^  Proj> 
iiiio  of  liis  work  i»ri'6<Mitt'd  to  Charlrs 
V.  ill  ICi'd'}  (Hiircia,  Torn.  T.)  ;  ami 
lonur  altprwartls,  in  ihr  oiHMiiiipr  of 
Ho.ik  XTiVlI.  of  his  llistorias,  MS., 
lie  Mill  spraks  of  liiiudC'lf  us  liolding 
tilt'  saiiu'  ofllcc. 

*-*w  Ido  not  f«'ol  surf  that  Antonio  is 
not  mistaken  in  a.s('ril>in;:  to  Oviedo  u 
sumrnO'  lifi'  of  Cardinal  XiniiMirs,  bc- 
eaus*'  the  lite  contained  in  tin-  '*  Quin- 
quairenas"  isi?oanii»l«' :  hut  theCliron- 
H-Irs  <»f  Ferdinand  and  IsalM-Ua,  and 
diaries  v.,  are  alluded  to  hy  Oviodo 
liini"-rlf  in  the  Proeniio  to  Charles  \ . 
Neither  has  eviT  he<n  printed. 

-I  II.'  ealls  it,  in  his  h-tter  to  the 
I'.nipi  ror,  al  the  end  of  the  "  Sunia- 
riu  ■'  in  1:VJ5,  "La  (leneral  y  Natural 
liisioria  de  las  Indius,  que  dc  mi  nianu 


lenrro  cscrita  '■  ;  —  in  the  Jntrodurticn 
to  Jiib.  XXXIU.  he  says,  *'  En  iremti 
y  quatro  afios  que  ha  que  ertoy  m  es- 
tas  partrs '' ;  —  and  in  the  ninth  chap- 
ter, which  ends  Lib.  XXXIV.,  »e 
have  an  event  recorded  with  the  date 
of  15 IH; — so  that,  for  these  three- 
and-twcnty  years,  he  was  certainW 
employed,  more  or  less,  on  this  grei't 
\vork^  But  at  the  end  of  Book 
XXXVII.  he  says,  «*  V  csto  bwtr 
quanto  a  estc  breve  libro  del  numezo 
tn'inta  y  sieie,  hasla  que  cl  ticmpo 
nos  ayisf^  do  otr.is  cosas  que  rn  el  ae 
aeresiMentan  "  ;  from  which  1  inftTthai 
he  kept  each  Iniok,  or  i*;ich  larcc  di- 
vision of  his  work,  open  for  additions, 
as  lonir  as  he  live<l,  and  therefore  that 
j)arts  <if  it  may  have  been  written  as 
late  as  1557. 
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*  He  tells  us  that  he  had  the  Emperor's  authority  to 
••  demand,  from  the  different  governors  of  Spanish  Amer- 
^*  ica,  the  documents  he  might  need  for  his  work ;  ^  and 

*  as  his  divisions  of  the  subject  are  those  which  naturally 

*  arise  from  its  geography,  he  appears  to  have  gone 
^  judiciously  about  his  task.  But  the  mat^ials  he  was 
i    to  use  were  in  too  crude  a  state  to  be  easily  mariligeable, 

and  the  whole  subject  was  too  wide  and  various  for  his 
powers,    lie  falls,  therefore,  into  a  loose,  rambling  style, 

'     instead  of  aiming  at  pliilosophical  condensation ;  and,. 

I  far  from  an  abridgment,  which  his  work  ought  to  have 
been,  he  gives  us  chronicling,  documentary  accounts  of 
an  immense  extent  of  newly  discovered  country,  and  of 
the  extraordinary  events  that  had  been  passing  there, — 
sometimes  too  short  and  slight  to  be  interesting,  and 
sometimes  too  detailed  for  the  reader  s  patience.  He 
was  e\idently  a  learned  man,  and  maintained  a  corre- 
spondence with  Ramusio,  the  Italian  geographer,  which 
could  not  fail  to  be  useful  to  both  parties.^  And  he  was 
desirous  to  write  in  a  good  and  eloquent  style,  in  which 
he  sometimes  succeeded.  He  has,  therefore,  on  the 
whole,  produced  a  series  of  accounts  of  the  natural  con- 
dition, the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  and  the  political  affairs 
of  the  wide-spread  Spanish  possessions  in  America,  as 
thoy  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which 

—  "I  havo  royal  orders  that  the  ^  **  We  owe  much  to  those  who 

. DviTiiors  should  send  me  a  relation  pive  us  notice  of  what  we  have  not 

■  ■f  \vli:it«?v('r  I  shall  touch  in  the  affairs  seen  or  known  ourselves ;  as  I  am  now 

"I  their  jTovirnmonts,  for  this  Histo-  indebted  to  a  remarkable  and  learned 

•  v."  (liil).  XXXlii.,  Introd.,  MS.)  I  man,  of  the  illustrious  Senate  of  Ven- 
.|>pr('h'rnl,  Ovirdo  was  the  first  au-  ice,  called   Secretary  Juan   Bautista 

ihorr/,.  (I  ( :hn)nirl('rof  the  New  World,  Hamusio,  who,  hearing  that  I  was  in- 
iri  nWirr  which  was  at  one  period  bet-  dined  to  the  tiling  of  which  1  here 
r  paiil  than  any  other  similar  office  treat,  has,  without  knowinj^  me  per- 
il th<;  kiii<:doin,  :md  was  held,  at  dif-  aonally,  sought  me  for  his  friend  and 

I.   i-ni  liiucs,  by  Ilcrrera,  Tamayo,  So-  communicated    with  me    by   letters,. 

lis,  and  oth'-r  writers  of  distinction,  sending  me  a  new  geography,"  etc. 

Ii  cc:i.s'<|,  1  hcjievc,  with  the  creation  Lib.  XXXVllL,  MS. 

•  »r  xU"  Academy  of  History. 
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is  of  great  value  as  a  vast  repository  of  fieurts,  and  k 
wholly  without  merit  as  a  composition.** 

The  other  considerable  work  of  OWedo,  thefhutsj 
his  old  age,  is  devoted  to  fond  recollections  of  his » I 
tive  country  and  of  the  distinguished  men  he  had  knoii 
there.  He  calls  it  ^'  lias  Quinquagenas/*  and  it  consift 
of  a  series  of  dialogues,  in  which,  with  little  method  «r 
order,  he  gives  gossiping  accounts  of  the  principal  &fr 
ilies  that  figured  in  Spain  during  the  times  of  Ferdimtf  ' 
and  Isabella  and  Charles  the  Fifth,  mingled  with  aoK- 
dotes  and  recollections,  such  as  —  not  without  a  simpb 
hearted  exhibition  of  his  own  vanity  —  the  memory  tf 
his  long  and  busy  life  could  furnish.      It  appears  fam 


•*  As  a  specimen  of  his  manner,  I 
add  the  following  account  of  Almagro, 
one  of  the  early  adventurers  in  l?eru, 
whom  the  Pizarros  put  to  death  in 
Cuzco,  after  they  had  obtained  un- 
controlled power  there.  **  Therefore 
hear  and  read  all  the  authors  you  may, 
and  compare,  one  by  one,  whatever 
they  relate,  that  all  men,  not  kings, 
have  freely  givon  away,  and  you  shall 
surely  sec  how  there  is  none  that  can 
equal  Alniairro  in  this  matter,  and  how 
none  can  bo  compared  to  him;  for 
kings,  indeed,  may  i,nv(»  and  know  how 
to  give  whatcvrr  ph?aspth  them,  both 
cities  and  lands,  and  lordships,  and 
other  gn'at  gil\s ;  but  that  a  man  wbom 
yesterday  we  saw  so  poor,  that  all  he 
possesstrd  was  a  very  small  matter, 
should  have  a  spirit  Funieient  for  what 
1  have  related,  —  f  hold  it  to  be  so 
great  a  thing,  that  I  know  not  the  like 
of  it  in  our  <»wn  or  any  other  time. 
For  1  my 81^1  f  saw,  when  his  compan- 
ion, Pizarro,  came  from  Spain,  and 
brought  with  him  that  b(»dy  of  three 
hundriid  men  to  Panama,  that,  if  Al- 
magro had  not  neiMVfd  them  and 
shown  them  so  much  free  hospitality 
with  so  generous  a  spirit,  fr'W  or  none 
of  them  could  have  esrajjcd  aliv(» ;  for 
the  land  was  fdled  with  diseawi,  and 
the  means  (»f  living  were  so  dear,  that 
a  bushel  of  maize  was  worth  two  or 


three  pesox,  and  an  arroba  of  i 
or  seven  gold  pieces.  To  ail  of  te 
he  was  a  father,  and  a  brolher.aii 
true  friend ;  for  inasmuch  u  ii  » 
pleasant  and  ^rratoful  to  some  an fr 
make  gain,  and  to  heap  up  and  » 
gather  together  moneys  and  psWi 
even  so  nmch  and  more  plcanot  w» 
it  to  him  to  share  with  othcryai^K 
give  away  ;  so  that  the  day  ^bea  hr 
gave  nothing,  he  accounted  it  tor  i 
day  lost.  And  in  his  very  hee  jm 
might  see  the  pleasure  and  iruc  dtrk^k 
he  felt  when  he  found  ocea^sion  to  kt 
him  who  had  need.  And  since.  a&' 
so  long  a  fellowship  and  friendships 
there  was  betw<\ni  iJiese  two  p« 
leaders,  from  the  days  when  their  «»■ 
panions  were  few '  and  their  meHi 
small,  till  they  saw  thenisH?lvcs  foil  of 
wealth  and  strength,  there  hath  at  hs 
come  forth  so  much  discord,  srandil. 
and  death,  well  must  it  appear  maUr 
of  wonder  even  to  those  \iho  shall  ba 
hear  of  it,  and  much  more  to  us,  whr 
knew  them  in  their  low  estate,  lad 
have  no  less  borne  witness  to  tbeir 
greatness  and  pnwjterity."     ((Scncnl 

L  Natural  Ilistoria  de  las  Indiv. 
ib.  XLVII.,  MS.)  Much  of  It  i». 
like  the  preceding  passage,  in  the  tntt. 
old,  rambling,  moralizing,  chronicUif 
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the  Dialogue  on  Cardinal  Ximenes,  and  elsewhere,  that 
he  was  employed  on  it  as  early  as  1545  ;^  but  the  year 
1550  occurs  yet  more  frequently  among  the  dates  of  its 
imaginary  conversations,^  and  at  the  conclusion  he  very 
distinctly  declares  that  it  was  finished  on  tbe  23d  of 
May,  1556,  when  he  was  seventy-nine  yean  aid.  He 
died  in  Valladolid,  the  next  year. 

But  both  during  his  life  and  after  his  death,  Qviedo 
had  a  formidable  adversary,  who,  pursuing  nearly  the 
same  course  of  inquiries  respecting  the  New  World, 
came  almost  constantly  to  conclusions  quite  opposite. 
This  was  no  less  a  person  than  Bartolom^  de  las  Casas, 
or  Casaus,  the  apostle  and  defender  of  the  American  In- 
dians, —  a  man  who  would  have  been  remarkable  in  any 
age  of  the  world,  and  who  does  not  seem  yet  to  hive 
gathered  in  the  full  harvest  of  his  honors.  He  was  bom 
in  Seville,  probably  in  1474;  and  in  1602,  having  gone 
through  a  course  of  studies  at  Salamanca,  embarked  for 
the  Indies,  where  his  father,  who  had  been  there  with 
Columbus  nine  years  earlier,  had  already  accumulated 
a  decent  fortune. 

The  attention  of  the  young  man  was  early  drawn  to 
the  condition  of  the  natives,  from  the  circumstance,  that 
one  of  them,  given  to  his  father  by  Columbus,  had  been 
attached  to  his  own  person  as  a  slave,  while  he  was  still 
at  the  University ;  and  he  was  not  slow  to  learn,  on  his 
arrival  in  Ilispaniola,  that  their  gentle  natures  and  slight 
frames  had  already  been  subjected,  in  the  mines  and  in 


35  *^  En  cstc  que  cstaraos  do  1545.*%  as  he  does  again  in  that  on  Pedro  Fer- 

Quinquagenas,  MS.,  El  Cardinal  Cis-  nandes  de  (SSrdora.     There  is  an  ex- 

ncros.  celtot  note  on  Oviedo,  in  Vol.  I.  p. 

^  As  in  the  Dialogue  on  Juan  de  112ofthe  American  ed.  of  *' Ferdinand 

Silva,  Condo  dc  Cifuentcs,  he  8a3r8,  and  Isabella,"  by  my  friend  Mr.  Pies- 

**  En  cstc  afio  en  que  estamos  1550  "  ;  oott,  to  whom  I  am  indebted'  for  the 

and  in  the  Dialogue  on  Mendoza,  Duke  manuscript  of  the  Qoinqaagenas,  as 

of  Infantado,  he  uses  the  same  words,  well  as  of  the  HisUnia. 
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otbffT  forms  of  toil,  to  a  senitude  so  haxsh,  that  the  on^ 
ifial  iiibabitants  of  the  island  were  begmnin^  to  va» 
away  under  the  severity  of  their  labors.  From  this  aM>- 
rnent  he  devoted  his  life  to  their  emancipation.  In  1310 
he  trx>k  holy  orders,  and  continued  as  a  piiest.  and  fiv 
a  short  time  as  Bishop  of  Chiapa,  nearly  fortr  years,  tv 
teach,  strnngthen,  and  console  the  suffering  flock  com- 
rriittrxl  to  his  charge.  Six  times,  at  least,  he  crossed  the 
Atlantic,  in  order  to  persuade  the  government  €)£  Chazks 
the  Fifth  to  ameliorate  their  condition,  and  always  with 
mon;  or  less  success.  At  last,  but  not  until  1547,  when 
ho  was  above  seventy  years  old,  he  established  himself 
at  Valladolid,  in  Spain,  where  he  passed  the  remainder 
of  liis  serene  old  age,  giving  it  freely  to  the  great  canae 
to  which  he  had  devoted  the  freshness  of  his  youth.  He 
died,  while  on  a  visit  of  business,  at  Madrid,  in  1566,  at 
tlie  advaiic(*d  age,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  of  ninety- 
two;-^ 

Among  the  principal  opponents  of  his  benevolence 
were  Sojiulveda, — one  of  the  leading  men  of  letters  and 
i^asuistH  of  the  time  in  Spain, — and  Oviedo,  who,  from 
his  connr?(;tiou  with  the  mines  and  his  share  in  the  gov- 
nmment  of  different  parts  of  the  newly  discovered  coun- 


*-^  Thfto.  iH  a  valiiabl(!  lifo  of  Las  the  law  of  nations,  the  negroes  tlnis 

<  'asaM  in  QiiiiiUina,  *'  VidnH  do  KBpaiio-  broujfrht  to  America  were  both  rightliil 

li'M  (!(UrI)rrH''   (Miulrid,  1H33,  l\3mo,  captives  taken  by  the  Portuguese  in 

'1*0111.  ill.  pp.  !25.'>- 510).  ThoMrvrnth  >var  and  rightful  slaves.      But   after- 


.irticlr  ill  tlin  ApiHMidix,   riuiecniiiif^  wards  he  changed  his  mind  on  the 

ilir  coniu'ction  ol"  Lsis  Ciwiw  with  the  subject.    lie  declared  *'  the  captiTitr 

Ml:tve-tr:ul(\  will  be  read  with  partic-  ef  the  negroes  to  bo  as  unjust  as  *H*» 

iilar  interest ;    beeause,  by  niiiteriuls  of  the  Indians,'* — "  ser  tan  injusto  el 

lirawn  ironi  unpubli.shcd  doeuuientM  of  cautiveriodc  los  negros  oomo  elde  ks 

ini(|nestionul>le  nuthentieity,  it  makes  Indies/*  —  and  even  expressed  a  fear. 

It  r(rtain,that,  although  atone  time  IjUs  that,   though  he  had  iallcm   into  the 

( 'asas  favored  what  had  In^en  U^gun  error  of  favoring  the  iniiH>rtation  of 

rarhtr,  —  thetransportationof  ne^riM-s  black  slaves  into  America  from  isno- 

to  \\w  Wfst  Indies,  in  ordiT  to  relieve  ranee  and  good-will,  he  might,  after 

\\w.  Indians.  —  as  other  good  men  in  all,  fail  to  stand  excused  for  it  before 

iii.s  linir  favored  it.   he  did  so  mi-  t ho  Divine  Justice.    Quintana,  Tom. 

drr  the  impre.Hsion,  that,  according  to  III.  p.  471. 
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tries,  had  an  interest  directly  opposite  to  the  one  Las  Ca* 
sas  defended.  These  two  persons,  with  large  means  and 
a  wide  influence  to  sustain  them,  intrigued,' wrote,  and 
toiled  against  him,  in  every  way  in  their  power.  But 
his  was  not  a  spirit  to  be  daunted  by  opposition  or  de- 
luded by  sophistry  and  intrigue;  and  when,  in  1519,  in 
a  discussion  with  Sepiilveda  concerning  the  Indians, 
held  in  the  presence  of  the  young  and  proud  Emperor 
Charles  the  Fifth,  lias  Casas  said,  "  It  is  quite  certain, 
that,  speaking  with  all  the  respect  and  reverence  due  to 
so  great  a  sovereign,  I  would  not,  save  in  the  way  of 
duty  and  obedience  as  a  subject,  go  from  the  place 
where  I  now  stand  to  the  opposite  comer  of  this  room, 
to  serve  your  Majesty,  unless  I  believed  I  should  at  the 
same  time  serve  God,"^  —  when  he  said  this,  he  ut- 
tered a  sentiment  that  really  governed  his  life  and  con- 
stituted the  basis  of  the  great  power  he  exercised.  His 
works  are  pervaded  by  it.  The  earliest  of  them,  called 
''  A  very  Short  Account  of  the  Ruin  of  the  Indies,"  was 
written  in  1542,^  and  dedicated  to  the  prince,  afterwards 
Philip  the  Second ;  —  a  tract  in  which,  no  doubt,  the 
sufferings  and  wrongs  of  the  Indians  are  much  over- 
stated by  the  indignant  zeal  of  its  author,  but  still  one 
whose  expositions  are  founded  in  truth,  and  by  their 
fervor  awakened  all  Europe  to  a  sense  of  the  injustice 
they  set  forth.  Other  short  treatises .  followed,  written 
with  similar  spirit  and  power,  especially  those  in  reply 
to  Sei)ulveda ;  but  none  was  so  often  reprinted,  either  at 
home  or  abroad,  as  the  first,*^  and  none  ever  produced 

*  Quiiitana,   Espaflolcs  C^lebres,  *  This  important   tract  continued 

Tom.  HI.  p.  3'21.  long  to  be  printinl  separatt'ly,  both  at 

^  Qnimana   (p.  413,  note)   doubts  home  and  abroad.     I  use  a  copy  of  it 

irhcn  this  famous  treatise  waswritUm  ;  in  double  columns,  Spanish  and  Ital* 

hut  Las  Casas  himst^lf    says,  in  the  ian,   Venice,  1643,   l:;2ino ;   but,  like 

openinpof  his  **  BrcvisimaRclacion/'  the  rest,  the  Brcvisima  Relacion  may 

that  it  was  written  in  1542.  bo  consulted  in  an  edition  of  the  Works 

VV 
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SO  deep  and  solemn  an  effect  on  the  world.  They  wefe 
all  collected  and  published  in  1552;  and,  besides  being 
translated  into  other  languages  at  the  time,  an  edition 
in  Spanish,  and  a  French  version  of  the  whole,  with  two 
more  treatises  than  were  contained  in  the  first  coll66- 
tion,  appeared  at  Paris  in  1822,  prepared  by  LJorentt: 
The  great  work  of  Las  Casas,  however,  still  remaiiu 
inedited,  —  a  General  History  of  the  Indies  from  1492 
to  1520,  begun  by  him  in  1527  and  finished  in  1561, 
but  of  which  he  ordered  that  no  portion  should  be 
published  within  forty  years  of  his  death.  Like  hk 
other  works,  it  shows  marks  of  haste  and  carelessnen, 
and  is  written  in  a  rambling  style ;  but  its  value,  no^ 
withstanding  his  too  fer\'ent  zeal  for  the  Indians,  is 
great.  He  had  been  personally  acquainted  with  many 
of  the  early  discoverers  and  conquerors,  and,  at  one 
time,  possessed  the  papers  of  Columbus,  and  a  large 
mass  of  other  important  documents,  which  are  now  lost 
He  says  he  had  known  Cortes  "when  he  was  so  low 
and  humble,  that  he  besought  favor  from  the  meanest 
servant  of  Diego  Velasquez  " ;  and  he  knew  him  after- 
wards, lie  tolls  us,  when,  in  his  pride  of  place  at  the 
court  of  the  I^imperor,  he  ventured  to  jest  about  the 
pretty  corsair's  part  he  had  played  in  the  affairs  of  Mon- 
tezuma."^'    He  knew,  too,  Gomara  and  Oviedo,  and  gives 

of  Iats  Casas  by  Llorcnto,  which  ap-  Casas,''  by  Gregoire,  with  letten  of 

poarcd  at  Paris  in  182*2,  in  2  vols.  8vo,  Funes  and  Mier,  and  notes  of  Lloreott 

in  the  ori;?ina1  Spanish,  almost  at  the  to  sustain  it, — all  to  defend  Las  Caatt 

same  time  with  his  translation  of  them  on  the    subject    of  the     slave-trade; 

into  Freneh.      It  should  be  noticed,  but  Quintana,  as  wo  have  seen,  lia> 

perhaps,  that  Llorente's  version  is  not  j^onc  to  the  original  documents,    and 

always  strict,  and  that  the  two  new  leaves  no  doubt,  both  that  I^  Caav 

treatises  he  imputes  to  Las  C.-usas,  as  once  favored  it,  and  that    he   altered 

well  as  the  one  on  the  Authority  of  his  mind  aflcrwards. 

Kings,  are  not  absolutely  proved  to  be  ^*  "  Todo  csto  me  dixo  el  misnip 

his.  Cortes  con  otras cosas  cerca  dcllo,  dei- 

The  translation   referred  to  above  pues  de  Marques,  en  la  villa  de  Moih 

appeared,  in  fact,  the  same  year,  and  con,  cstando  alii  celebrando  cortead 

at  the  end  of  it  an  *'  Apologie  dc  Las  Empcrador,  aHo  de  mil  y  quinienUa  j 
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at  large  his  reasons  for  differing  from  them.  In  short, 
his  book,  divided  into  three  parts,  is  a  great  repository, 
to  which  Herrera,  and  through  him  all  the  historians 
of  the  Indies  since,  have  resorted  for  materials ;  and 
without  which  the  history  of  the  earliest  period  of  the 
Spanish  settlements  in  America  cannot,  even  now,  be 
properly  written.^ 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  farther  into  an  exami- 
nation of  the  old  accounts  of  the  discovery  and  conquest 
of  Spanish  America,  though  there  are  many  more  which, 
like  those  we  have  already  considered,  are  partly  books 
of  travel  through  countries  full  of  wonders,  partly  chron- 
icles of  adventures  as  strange  as  those  of  romance  ;  fre^ 
quently  nmning  into  idle  and  loose  details,  but  as  fre- 
quently fresh,  picturesque,  and  manly  in  their  tone  and 
coloring,  and  almost  always  curious  from  the  facts  they 
record  and  the  glimpses  they  give  of  manners  and  char- 
acter. Among  those  that  might  be  added  are  the  stories 
by  Vaca  of  his  shipwreck  and  ten  years'  captivity  in  Flor- 
ida, from  1527  to  1537,  and  his  subsequent  government 
for  three  years  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata ;  ^  the  short  ac- 
count of  the  conquest  of  Peru  written  by  Francisco  de 
Xcrez,^  and  the  ampler  one,  of  the  same  wild  achieve- 
ments, which  Augustin  de  (j/'arate  began  on  the  spot,  and 
was  prevented  by  an  officer  of  Gonzalo  de  Pizarro  from 

quarcnta  y  dos,  ricndo  y  mofando  con  fragios  "    and   his    "  Comentarios  y 

••stas  foriiuiKs  palabras,  a  la  mi  fe  an-  Suceso*  de  su  Gobicmo  en  el  Rio  df 

dub.;  iM>r  alii  como  un  jjentil  cosario."  la  Plata,"  were  first  printed  in  1556. 

I  llistiiria  (J(>n(TaI  dc  his  Indian,  Lib.  and  are  to  be  found  in  Barcia,  Histo- 

111.  c.   115,  MS.)     It  may  be  worth  riadores  Primitivos,  Tom.  I. 

nolinir,  that  151*i,  tho  yrar  when  Cortes  ^  The  work  of  Francisco  dc  Xerez, 

made  this  scandalous  speech,  was  the  "Con^nista  de  Peru,"  written  by  or- 

vear  in  whifli  T/is  Casas  wrote  his  der  of   Francisco   Pizarro,  was  first 

llrcvisima  Uchcion.  published  in  1547,  and  is  to  bo  found 

^-  For  a  notict^  of  all  the  works  of  in  Ramusio,  tVenezia,    ed.    Giunti, 

Tias  Ca.s:u4,  sm^  Quintana,  Vidas,To[n.  folio,  Tom.  III.,)  and  in  Barclays  ool- 

III.  pp.  507-510.  lection  (Tom.  HI.).      It  ends  with 

^  'rhe  two  works  of  AWar  Nufles  some  poor  verses  in  defence  of  him- 

Cabcza  dc  Vaca,  namely,  his  *'  Nau-  self. 
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finishing  till  after  his  return  home."'^*  But  tlicy  may  all 
bo  passed  over,  as  of  less  (consequence  than  those  we 
liavc  noticed,  which  are  ciuite  sufficient  to  give  an  idea, 
both  of  the  nature  of  their  class  and  the  course  it  -fol- 
lowed,—  JL  class  nuich  resembling  the  old  chronicles. 
but  yet  one  that  annoiuices  the  approach  of  those  more 
r(^fjular  forms  of  history  for  which  it  furnishes  abundant 
materials. 


3j  *'  llistoria  dol  Doscvibrimiento  y 
Coiiquista  del  Peru,*'  first  printed  in 
1555,  and  several  times  since.  It  is 
ill  Hareia,  Tom.  III.,  and  \v:ifi  translat- 
ed into  Italian  by  IJlIoa.  Carate  was 
siMit  out  bv  Charles  V.  to  examine 


into  the  state  of  the  revenues  of  Pen. 
and  brings  down  his  accounts  as  lata 
as  the  overthrow  of  Gonzalo  Piiano. 
See  an  excellent  notice  of  Carate  tt 
the  end  of  Air.  Prescott's  last  chap- 
ter on  the  Conquest  of  Peru. 
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